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JULY,  IDCCCLIT. 


AKTiCLE  I. 

BEPORT  OF  A  CONFERENCE  BY  PRESBYTERY,  ON  THE  SUB- 
JECT OF  "THE  ORGANIZATION,  INSTRUCTION  AND  DISCIP- 
LINE OF  THE  COLOURED  PEOPLR"*    . 

At  the  last  meetiDg  of  Presbytery  the  subject  of  the 
evangelization  of  the  coloured  people  was  discussed  in 
conference,  under  the  several  heads  of  organization,  in- 
struction and  discipline.  The  present  report  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  motion,  by  which  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  embody  the  views  presented,  and  the  various  intelli- 
gence furnished  during  that  conference. 

The  (j^uestion  of  the  segregation  of  the  blacks  from  the 
whites  m  public  worship,  was  not  at  that  time  consider- 
ed, simply  because  the  policy  of  Presbytery  in  that  mat- 
ter haa  already  been  settled  and  openly  adopted.  It 
has  been  the  almost  universal  practice  of  our  ministers 
for  many  years,  to  convene  the  coloured  people  into 
separate  congregations  and  dispense  to  them  instruction 
suited  to  their  exigencies :  and  at  the  meeting  of  this 
Presbytery  at  Barnwell,  in  April,  1847,  a  formal  sanc- 
tion was  afforded  to  this  practice  by  the  extension  of  its 
approval  and  patronage  to  a  scheme  contemplating  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  congregation  of  the  blacks 
of  the  2d  Presbyterian  Church  in  Charleston. 

The  reasons  lor  the  collection  of  the  coloured  people 

*  Tliift  article  is  an  abstract  of  a  conference  had  in  the  Presbytery  of 
CSiarleeton,  on  the  methods  to  be  pursued  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
our  coloured  population.  It  embraces  no  authorized  deliverance  of  that 
ecclesiastical  oody  on  this  subject,  but  gives  the  individual  views  of  the 
speakers^  some  of  whom  have  large  experience  in  the  matters  discuBsed. 
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2  The  Orgcmiza/tion^  Instruction^  <md       [July, 

into  distinct  congregations  have  been  ably  stated  by 
Eev.  J.  B.  Adger,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  Charleston, 
May  9th,  1847,  and  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thornwell,  in  a  critical 
notice  of  this  discourse,  published  shortly  after  its  deli- 
very, in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Review.  The  want 
of  room  in  all  our  church  edifices,  the  necessity  of  a 
style  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  attain- 
ments of  the  coloured  population,  and  their  destitute 
and  neglected  condition  under  the  pressure  of  powerful 
temptations,  constitute  cogent  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  erection  of  separate  congregations  for  their  benefit. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  great  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  union  of  masters  and  servants  in  the 
solemn  oflSces  of  religion, — advantages  secured  by  the 
conviction  produced  by  this  association,  of  a  common 
origin,  a  comnion  relation  to  God,  and  a  common  inter- 
est in  the  great  scheme  of  redemption  through  the  blood 
of  Christ.  ^^  But  the  question."  as  has  been  observed, 
''  was  soon  found  to  be  partial  separation  or  a  partial 
diflPusion  of  the  Qospel  among  the  slaves,  and  an  en- 
larged philanthropy  prevailed  over  sentiment."  It  ought 
to  be  kept  in  mind  tnat  this  separation  into  distinct  con- 
gregations does  not  amount  to  a  compulsory  or  total  ex- 
clusion of  the  servants  from  access  to  the  churches  in 
which  their  masters  worship.  They  are  at  libertv  to  as- 
sociate with  them  in  worship  whenever  they  will,  while 
these  edifices  and  religious  services,  intended  especially 
for  their  benefit,  are  standing  invitations  to  those  among 
them  for  whose  welfare  no  man  cares,  to  participate  in 
the  blessings  provided  by  the  Gospel.  It  is  also  to  bo 
rememberea  that  a  complete  separation  cannot,  and  in 
fact,  does  not,  take  place  under  this  plan,  inasmuch  as  it 
contemplates  the  presence  of  some  persons,  a  measure 
indeed,  made  necessary  by  our  civil  statutes.  As,  there- 
fore, servants  are  not  debarred  from  worshipping  at 
pleasure,  with  their  masters ;  as  it  is  expected  tnat  in  all 
their  assemblages,  white  persons  should  be  present,  and 
as  these  congregations  are  served  by  white  ministers, 
themselves  responsible  to  ecclesiastical  courts  represent- 
ing respectivelv.  large  sections  of  the  community,  it  is 
next  to  impossiole  that  a  class  worship^ — ^as  is  frequent- 
ly objected,— should  be  the  result  of  tne  enforcement  of 
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this  scheme,  or  that  it  shonld  tend  to  foster  feelings 
of  insabordination,  and  to  aggravate  the  prejudices  of 
caste,  by  connecting  them  with  the  institutions  of  reli- 
gion. 

1.  The  topic  first  in  order  in  the  conference,  was  the 
best  method  of  organizing  the  coloured  people,  so  as  to 
secure  their  spiritual  welfare.  This  subject  did  not  as- 
sume the  form  of  a  discussion  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  organizing  them  into  distinct  churches,  containing 
within  themselves,  the  elements  of  self-government.  It 
was,  however,  assumed  that  such  organizations  would  be 
nnconstitutional,  and  the  opinion  was  advanced  that  it 
was  a  principle  recognised,  even  in  the  ancient  church, 
that  no  slave  could  be  allowed  to  sustain  the  position  of 
a  church-officer,  whatever  progress  he  might  have  made 
in  godliness,  and  in  Christian  knowledge.  His  social 
position  was  regarded  as  a  disqualification  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  functions  of  government  as  well  in  the  church 
as  in  the  State.  It  is  oovious,  that  even  were  it  consti- 
tutional to  elevate  the  slave  to  office  in  the  church,  the 
introduction  of  such  a  measure  would  scarcely  be  prac- 
ticable. The  want  of  social  sympathy  between  the  two 
races,  the  horror  of  any  step  which  looks  to  their  amal- 
gamation, and  the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions between  them  utterly  inconsistent  with  their  social 
habits,  which  such  a  measure  implies,  constitute  difficul- 
ties which  cannot  be  removed,  and  the  removal  of  which, 
even  were  it  possible,  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  ef- 
fect. 

At  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  a  question  was  suggest- 
ed as  to  the  propriety  of  permitting  informal  organiza- 
tions among  tne  coloured  members  of  the  church,  and  of 
recc^ising  in  any  way,  officers  elected  by  themselves. 
On  the  on6  hand,  if  such  privileges  were  granted,  the 
danger  arises  of  their  arrogating  rights  which  do  not  be- 
long to  them,  and  of  choosing,  through  lack  of  judg- 
ment, incompetent  spiritual  advisers.  On  the  other,  if 
not  granted,  too  rigid  a  system  might  be  adopted,  the 
effect  of  which  might  be  to  impair  the  interest  of  the 
blacks  in  our  communion,  and  to  drive  them  into  other 
denominations  in  which  greater  license  and  more  immu- 
nities are  enjoyed. 
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On  this  point  the  following  views  were  presented  by 
one  of  the  members  of  Presbytery : 

"The  Scriptures  (and  our  book  of  discipline,)  distinct- 
ly recognise  all  parts  of  the  church  as  co-labourers. 
They  provide  duties  and  religious  enterprizes  for  both 
officers  and  members,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a 
church  alive  on  any  other  terms,  but  the  providing  com- 
mon objects,  not  only  of  interest,  but  of  effort,  because 
the  only  self-sustaining  interest  is  the  active.  But  our 
Book  of  Discipline  does  not  recognise  the  coloured  mem- 
bers as  a  distinct  class,  because  when  it  was  made  their 
numbers  were  not  sufficient  to  give  the  question  impor- 
tance. Now,  Providence  constrains  us  to  take  it  up, 
and  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  affix  to  the  code  we 
have,  the  dispositions  we  need,  and,  as  in  heathen  lands, 
keep  the  power  in  the  hands  of  intelligence,  but  dis- 
tribute the  duties  to  all  according  to  their  ability." 

The  speaker  "next  entered  on  the  subject  of  the  ar- 
rangements necessary  to  the  proper  care  of  the  large 
coloured  congregations  which  belong  to  our  country 
churches,  ana  referred  to  his  own  parish,  to  show  what 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  miles  and  multitudes  had  to  be 
met.  These  people  need  not  only  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline, but  especiallv  that  third  thing  which  cannot  be 
put  under  eitner  oi  these  heads — ev^ervision.  They 
need  to  feel  that  there  is  an  eye  upon  tnem  always ;  like 
children  thev  must  be  guarded  continually,  to  preserve 
them  from  oad  habits,  bad  associates,  and  systematic 
temptation.  They  need  a  referee  upon  questions  and 
differences  that  arise  among  themselves,  a  counsellor  in 
perplexity,  a  friend  to  warn  and  rebuke  in  those  smaller 
matters,  which  are  not  open  to  discipline,  but  prepare 
the  way  for  it.  Now,  it  would  be  an  immense  benent,  if 
the  masters  and  their  families,  would  undertake  a  larger 
part  of  this  work,  if  they  would  use  their  great  personal 
influence  to  impress  prudence,  morality,  and  piety  upon 
them.  And  it  is  a  happy  thing  to  be  able  to  say,  as  we 
can,  that  there  is  progress  on  this  point :  more  masters 
care  for  their  people's  souls  in  this  way,  than  perhaps, 
ever  before.  Responsibility  ought  to  lie  upon  them ;  it 
must  and  will  lie  upon  them  for  their  servants'  intelli- 
gence and  good  character,  and  no  department  of  family 
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religion  needs  more  nrffency  than  this.  But  it  would  be 
very  hurtful  to  establish  a  church  relation  between  mas- 
ter and  servant,  or  constitute  the  owner  a  church-officer 
for  his  people ;  and  you  cannot,  if  you  would,  for  fifty 
reasons,  of  which  this  one  is  enough,  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  masters  are  connected  with  our  church. 
While,  therefore,  we  would  have  the  personal  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  master  as  great  and  good  as  possible,  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  employ  them  as  the  agency  of  the 
church. 

Can  the  Pastors  and  sessions  meet  this  want?  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  session  (who  are  masters,  of 
course,)  as  to  the  masters  generally.  Can  the  Pastor? 
Suppose  a  Parish  to  be  of  sach  size  that  several  lines  of 
road  in  it  are  from  16  to  20  miles  in  length, — that  from 
the  most  central  point  you  can  attain,  there  are  rides  of 
10,  12,  14  miles  to  the  extreme  points,  that  40  or  50 
plantations  are  found  within  it,  and  a  population  of  2000 
or  2500,  among  whom  400  church-members  are  distribu- 
ted, ranging  from  thirty  on  a  plantation  down  to  one: 
Can  one  man  oversee,  instruct,  visit  and  discipline  the 
whole,  besides  writing  his  sermon  or  two  every  week, 
and  performing  pastoral  duty  for  the  white  congrega- 
tion? No  doubt,  employing  a  missionary,  if  you  could 
get  him,  would  help  the  matter  greatly ;  and  such  men 
should  be  sought  by  inquiry  and  by  prayer,  that  these 
wastes  may  be  built  up.  But  notice  first  that  a  mission- 
ary visiting  a  plantation  once  a  month,  a  fortnight  or 
even  a  week,  is  exercising  very  little  of  that  supervisory 
care  we  have  seen  to  be  necessary.  He  spends  his  hour 
or  two  in  exhorting,  catechizing,  praying  with  the  sick, 
instructing  candidates,  rebuking  known  backsliders,  &c.; 
how  shall  he  add  to  all  this  the  "  giving  an  eye"  to  the 
church  members  generally  ?  How  much  supervision  can 
he  really  bestow  f  But,  secondly,  every  pastor  and  mis- 
sionary knows  that  one  of  his  greatest  difficulties  lies  in 
the  moral  a/nd  spiritual  tmcongeniality  of  the  two  races. 
This  results  in  unconauerable  reserve  towards  the  white 
pastors  generally,  and  provokes  a  most  deplorable  insin- 
cerity as  well  as  reticence  in  the  people. 

"From  all  which  it  follows,"  he  concluded,  "that you 
must  employ  the  most  intelligent  and  generally  respect- 
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ed  men  of  colour,  as  the  pastor's  assistants.  Different 
minds  will  portion  out  their  duties  differently^  and  the 
diHtribution  may  be  safely  left  with  each  church. 

The  arrangement  which  he  preferred  as  the  result  of  a 
short  experience  is:  Ist,  to  have  a  'leader' or  'watch- 
man,' on  every  plantation ;  2d,  to  have  two  or  three 
^  helpers'  not  so  locally  attached,  to  assist  and  supervise 
the  '  leaders ;'  3d,  to  form  all  these  into  a  class,  teach 
them  and  receive  their  regular  reports.  The  object  of 
the  first  is  to  get  the  necessary  supervision,  and  also  by 
making  a  considerable  number  of  leaders  to  prevent 
much  pride  of  office ;  that  of  the  second  is,  to  give  them 
the  best  possible  advisers  of  their  own  sort,  and  to  secure 
a  better  knowledge  of  them  and  their  behaviour,  than 
could  otherwise  be  attained.  The  third  needs  no  expla- 
nation." 

The  Pastor  of  the  Walterborough  Church,  whose  long 
ex|>erience  and  matured  judgment  entitle  his  opinion  to 
be  received  with  great  respect,  remarked  that  "  he  had 
introduced  and  continued  the  system  of  '  watchmen,'  as 
au  important  ingredient  in  the  religious  management  of 
the  coloured  population  in  our  churches,  and  that  he 
considered  thai^  or  something  analogous  to  it,  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  successful  culture  of  this  department  of 
labour^  at  any  rate  in  our  country  churches.''  The  Pas- 
tor of  the  Edisto  Island  Church*  observed,  ^that  in  his 
congf^gadou  they  had  no  recrularly  authorized  leaders 
or  watchmen,  but  expected  &at  t£ie  older  members  on 
a  plantation  should  exemse  a  kind  of  superrisicm  over 
the  young^r/^    On  this  plan  the  older  members  on  each 

S^antatiou  sustain^  virtaaUy,  the  position  of  watchmen ; 
e  principal  difieraice  between  uiem  and  those  already 
mlluaed  Ik\  beings  that  they  are  not  £]nnallT  appointeSl 
and  recognised  as  agents  HdsponsiUe  fi>r  the  disdSarge  of 
a  ftinction  u>  which  they  have  been  indiTidnallT  dedg- 
iiat>^«  and  that  it  is  not  rvqnired  of  them  at  stited  pe- 
rk>d^  to  render  a  import  to  the  pastor  or  midsioiiaiy*  of 
the  $t;iUe  \si  Xhici^  over  whom  they  exereise  superrisioii. 
The  qnetlion  of  the  appointment  of  walchmeiu  w;i£  at 
tMie  unH\  <K>Qddered  bv  the  $<iSision  of  WUton  dmrdi. 


Tbi^T  were  mdined  u>  regaid  $i»eh  an  ar^^intii^enl  as  at- 
tttahled  witL  haaardL  oa  accuMoii  of  the  oifficttltr  gf 
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nog  intelligent  and  trnet-worthj  men,  and  not  feeling 
prepared  at  the  time,  to  adopt  the  measure,  deemed  it 
expedient  as  a  substitute,  to  request  owners  to  report  any 
cases  of  delinquency  on  the  part  of  their  servants  who 
were  members  of  the  church.  Information,  too,  they 
supposed,  could  be  obtained  by  the  pastor  in  his  visits, 
bj  mqniries  addressed  to  masters  in  relation  to  the  con- 
duct of  their  servants.  This  plan,  however,  is  attended 
with  serious  defects.  The  masters  themselves  might 
not  be  connected  with  the  congregation,  and  if  they  were, 
might  not  be  disposed  to  inform  a  session  of  the  miscon- 
duct of  their  servants :  and  the  impression  would  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  minas  of  the  servants  themselves,  that 
the^  are  under  a  sort  of  espionage  from  their  masters, 
which  would  engender  feelings  of  bitterness  and  jealousy, 
where  confidence  and  cordiality  should  exist. 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  Anson-street  congi*egation  is, 
to  have  several  watchmen,  to  each  of  whom  a  book  is 
given,  containing  the  names  of  a  certain  section  of  the 
membership  over  whom  he  is  expected  to  exercise  a  sort 
of  watch.  They  are  required  at  stated  periods,  to  meet 
the  minister  and  return  their  repoi*ts  of  those  thus  as- 
signed in  part,  to  their  care, — to  give  notice  of  any  who 
mav  have  been  guilty  of  misdemeanors,  which  would 
make  it  proper,  either  that  they  should  be  admonished 
or  disciplmea,  and  to  give  information  of  any  who  may 
be  sick,  and  who  may  need  the  charity  of  the  congrega- 
tion. To  meet  these  last  mentioned  cases,  a  collection 
is  taken  up  at  every  weekly  prayer  meeting  and  distrib- 
uted to  each  as  his  necessities  may  demand.  In  this 
point  of  view,  the  watchmen  may  be  regarded  as  sus- 
taining somewhat  the  position  of  an  informal  Board  of 
Deacons,  assisting  the  missionary  in  the  care  of  the  poor 
and  needy  members  of  the  church;  a  duty  which  can 
but  inadequately  be  discharged  by  the  Board  of  white 
Deacons  attached  to  the  parent  church.  It  may  be  in- 
cidentally mentioned,  that  although  these  weekly  collec- 
tions are  made  up  of  driblets,  they  are  found  to  meet  the 
expenses  induced  by  the  necessities  of  the  congregation. 
In  this  connection,  the  interesting  fact  may  be  stated, 
that  since  the  establishment  of  this  enterprize,  voluntary 
societies  which  had  previously  existed,  having  for  their 
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end,  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  needy,  have, 
in  a  measure,  been  relinquished,  and  the  church  itself, 
made  the  organ  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  a 
charity  fund. 

On  the  whole,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  a  want  of  free  and  unreserved 
communication  in  spiritual  matters  between  the  two 
races,  that  there  are  times  when,  and  situations  in  which 
the  blacks  are  inaccessible  by  the  whites,  and  that  their 
circumstances  and  conduct  can  only  be  intimately  known 
by  men  of  their  own  colour, — ^it  appeared  to  be  the  gen- 
eral judgment  of  Presbytery  that  a  class  of  functionaries 
should  be  chosen  from  among  themselves,  whose  office 
it  shall  be  to  assist  the  pastor  or  missionary  in  the  dis- 
charge of  those  duties  which  he  cannot  with  propriety 
or  efficiency  perform  in  person.  These  watchmen  or  as- 
sistants, (by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,)  might 
be  appointed  in  such  numbers,  and  distributed  in  such 
relations  to  the  body  of  the  members,  as  to  the  sessions 
and  missionaries  might  seem  advisable. 

It  deserves  to  be  considered,  whether  the  sessions  of 
the  churches,  or  in  the  absence  of  organized  churches, 
the  missionaries  should  not  take  the  appointment  of 
these  men  entirely  into  their  own  hanas.  The  most 
godly  and  intelligent  members  of  the  coloured  congre- 
gation mi^ht  be  consulted  as  to  the  best  persons  to  be 
employed  m  this  work,  but  their  appointment  should  be 
reserved  for  the  sessions  and  missionaries.  Thus  weak, 
ambitious,  and  designing  men  would,  in  a  measure,  be 
prevented  from  attaining  influence  in  a  congregation, 
and  the  watchmen  be  lea  to  feel  that  they  act  not  inde- 
pendently, but  in  direct  subordination  to  authority,  and 
under  responsibility  for  the  manner  in  which  they  fulfil 
the  important  trust  committed  to  them. 

n.  The  topic  of  Instruction  came  next  in  order,  in  the 
conference,  and  its  consideration  naturally  arranged  it- 
self under  the  questions :  who  should  be  the  orgcmsy  and 
what  the  mode^  of  the  instruction  which  should  be  im- 
parted to  the  coloured  people? 

1.  On  the  first  of  these  points,  it  was  urged  "  that  no 
one  from  abroad  can  understand  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave,  can  rightly  know  what  the  Scriptures  teach 
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on  this  subject,  or  appreciate  the  nice  relations  and 
daties  of  the  Christian  master  and  Christain  servaat. 
None  bnt  those  who  are  masters  can  rightly  instruct  the 
servant." 

It  was  also  contended,  ^Hhat  it  has  been  regarded  a 
disqualification  for  ordination — and  rightly  so  regard- 
ed— ^if  a  man  was  himself,  a  slave.  It  was  so  in  the  an- 
cient church.  [Coleman  Anc.  Christianity,  pp.  207.] 
If  a  servant  was  prepared  for  ordination,  it  could  not 
take  place  but  after  an  act  of  manumission.  The  slave 
cannot  be  emploved  to  instruct  the  slave,  except  in  sub- 
ordination to  other  teachers,  themselves  having  the  au- 
thority and  interests  of  freemen."  This  sprung  the  ques- 
tion, now  far  the  coloured  people  themselves,  and  espe- 
cially the  watchmen,  should  be  permitted  to  take  part 
in  religious  services?  Should  they  be  allowed  to  read 
and  explain  the  Scriptures  and  exhort  their  brethren,  at 
meetings  held  for  their  instruction  ?  Upon  this  point, 
the  following  views  were  presented.  Our  religious  feel- 
ings meet  their  full  and  legitimate  scope  alone  through 
the  gratification  and  developement  of  our  social  consti- 
tution ;  and  as  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  coloured 
race  is  eminently  distinguished  by  strong  social  im- 
pulses, as  well  as  by  the  possession  of  a  large  share  of 
the  religious  instincts  of  our  nature,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  impose'  too  severe  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of 
these  propensities.  Accustomed,  moreover,  to  feel  the 
pressure  of  authority  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  they 
naturally  expect  to  find  somewhat  more  liberty  in  those 
relations  which  are  strictly  of  a  religious  character,  and 
will,  consequently,  seek  those  communions  in  which  such 
an  expectation  is  not  disappointed.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions and  limitations  therefore,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  meet  and  gratify  their  social  impulses  in  the  exercises 
of  religious  worship,  in  praise,  prayer,  and  mutual  exhor- 
tation. At  the  same  time  it  should  never  be  forgotten, 
that  provided  these  restrictions  are  just  and  moderate, 
they  should  be  observed  with  firmness,  lest  a  temperate 
ana  regulated  religious  liberty  should  degenerate  into  a 
licentiousness  in  worship,  the  prevention  of  which,  our 
church  has  ever  sought  to  efiect ;  and  which,  when  co|i- 
nived  at,  too  frequently  perverts  the  services  of  religion 
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into  a  poisonous  aliment,  tnaddening  the  spirits  and  pro- 
ducing spasms  of  nervous  excitement,  where  ^' peace 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  should  be  the  result.  Es- 
pecially should  municipal  regulations  and  the  laws  of 
the  State,  be  observed  with  care;  thus  will  we,  while  at- 
tempting to  compass  the  highest  religious  well-being  of 
the  slave,  commend  ourselves  to  the  community  in  wmch 
we  live,  as  the  lovers  of  law  and  order. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  second  point,  the  mode  of  instilic- 
tion,  what  was  said  assumed  the  form  of  a  detailed  ac- 
count by  the  respective  members  of  Presbytery,  of  the 
plan  actually  employed  bv  each,  as  well  as  a  discussion 
as  to  the  method  which  should  be  adopted.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  note  these  details  as  they  were  furnished. 

The  Pastor  of  the  Walterborough  Church  made  the 
following  remarks :  ^'  That  when  a  student  at  Andover, 
he  was  greatly  interested  and  encouraged  by  the  perusal 
of  a  document, — so  much  interested  as  to  record  it  in  his 
memorandum  book,  for  future  use,  which  mentioned  the 
fjEU^t  that  in  some  of  the  Parishes  of  Ireland,  at  that  time, 
destitute  of  churches— of  public  worship,  and  almost  of 
the  Scriptures,  a  band  of  devout  Christians  formed  into 
a  kind  of  society,  went  out  in  little  groups,  gathering  to- 

Sther  the  poor,  illiterate,  ungospelized,  to  read  to  uem 
e  Scriptures,  and  to  pray  and  sing  with  them ;  and 
that  the  effort  was  by  a  gracious,  covenant-keeping  God, 
crowned  with  most  siraal  success.  He  then  based  upon 
this  interesting  fact,  me  great  importance,  in  the  way  of 
religious  instruction,  of  the  simple,  solemn  reading  of  the 
Word  of  God ;  and  stated  it  as  his  sober  conviction,  that 
even  if  nothing  more  than  this  were  done  in  the  way  of 
communicating  Divine  knowledge  to  the  coloured  peo- 
ple, it  would,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  issue  in  untold 
good.  He  stated,  that  in  his  own  experience,  he  could 
testify  to  as  fixed  and  solemn  attention  to  the  devout 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  preached  Word,  and 
expressed  the  apprehension  that  this  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, is  not  adequately  regarded  by  those  who  have  the 
management  and  instruction  of  the  coloured  race. 

He  then  continued  to  say  that  if  in  the  Providence  of 
God,  he  should  be  laid  aside  from  the  ordinary  and 
higher  duties  of  the  ministry,  yet  should  retain  the  abil* 
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ity  to  go  and  read  the  Holy  Scriptutures  to,  and  pray 
and  sin^  with,  the  coloured  people,  he  would  delight  to 
spend  tne  remainder  of  his  brief,  mortal  existence,  in 
such  employment ;  and  that,  being  incapable  of  doing 
more  than  that,  he  would  consider  his  life  as  not  alto- 
gether useless,  confident  that  the  Lord  would  ^aciously 
accept  and  measurably  bless  even  that  partial  effort  to 
do  good.  His  mode  of  instructing  the  coloured  people, 
he  proceeded  to  state,  was,  together  with  such  catecheti- 
cal information  as  he  was  able  to  give,  to  take  up  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Grospel,  and  explain  and 
enforce  them  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  he  could,  em- 
ploying such  familiar  illustrations  as  the  subject  would 
admit,  and  as  were  calculated  to  strike  the  minds  and 
touch  the  consciences  of  the  hearers ;  and  that  he  had 
found  the  exposition  of  the  Parables  and  the  historical 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  to  afford  matter  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  audience. 

To  that  people,  too,  as  a  class  amenable  to  authority 
and  to  penalties  in  case  of  disobedience,  and  conscious 
of  such  accountability  and  its  results,  he  remarked,  the 
presentation  of  the  very  solemn  matters  connected  with 
the  bar  of  God,  can  hardly  be  too  gravely  or  too  fre- 
quently pressed ;  it  is  good  to  take  them  often  up,  with 
all  their  dread  responsibilities  upon  them,  to  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ,  and  make  them  feel^  if  possible, 
their  condition  as  prisoners  for  solemn  trial." 

The  Pastor  of  tne  Edisto  Island  Church,  spoke  to  the 
following  effect:  ^^That  almost  at  the  commencement  of 
his  ministry  he  had  adopted  the  plan  of  preaching  to  the 
coloured  people  attending  at  the  church  of  which  he  had 
charge,  apart  from  the  white  portion  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Those  applying  for  church-membership,  were  par- 
ticularly instructed  and  catechized,  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  religion  being  explained  in  the  most  simple 
language  he  could  employ.  From  the  time  he  took 
charge  of  his  church  he  had  pursued  the  following 
course :  as  soon  as  the  whites  of  the  congregation  had 
retired,  he  began  a  regular  service  for  the  coloured  per- 
sons, consisting  of  reading  and  explaining  the  Scriptures, 
(principally  the  New  Testament,)  prayer,  and  singing. 
Frequently  the  psalm  or  hynm  was  explained  before  it 
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was  sung,  and  their  attention  called  to  the  importance  of 
feeling,  as  well  as  understanding  what  they  sung.  He 
observed  their  countenances  closely,  and  if  they  appear- 
ed not  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  be  repeated  the  idea 
in  plainer  lan^age,  with  some  familiar  illustration. 
The  applicants  Tor  membership,  have  been  regularly  as- 
sembled about  one  hour  before  the  morning  service, 
and  orally  taught,  catechized  from  Jones'  catechism, 
to  which,  he  added  questions  of  a  practical  and  experi- 
mental nature.  This  course  was  continued  for  a  year 
or  longer,  until  satisfaction  as  to  their  state,  views,  and 
knowledge,  was  obtained. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  above  course,  a  certifi- 
cate of  character,  and  permission  from  the  owner  to  be 
instructed,  was  required.  When  anjr  were  about  to  be 
propounded  to  the  session  for  admission,  another  certifi- 
cate was  required,  stating  (as  far  as  the  owner  knew, 
and  was  wilhng  to  declare,)  whether  the  applicant's  con- 
duct and  character  were  such  as  appeared  to  be  consis- 
tent with  those  of  a  Christian.  The  candidates  for  mem- 
bership and  the  members  also,  have  been  encouraged  to 
visit  the  minister  at  his  house,  for  instruction  or  advice, 
whenever  it  could  be  done  without  a  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  plantation." 

These  narratives  may  serve  as  specimens  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  the  sort  of  work  which  has  neretofore,  been  per- 
formed by  the  Pastors  of  our  churches,  apart  from  the 
duties  wnich  are  demanded  by  the  care  of  the  white 
congregations.  It  will  be  observed,  that  besides  preach- 
ing and  other  religious  services,  particular  attention  has 
been  paid  to  catecheUcal  msl/ruchon^  especially  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  into  the  church. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  labours  of  love  in  behalf  of 
the  slave,  some  of  the  Pastors  of  our  country  churches 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  round  to  the  plantations 
in  regular  rotation,  and  therepreaching  the  Gospel  and 
catechizing  old  and  young.  This  plan  is  attended  with 
fatigue  and  exposure,  as  we  have  known  some  ministers 
after  the  labours  of  the  Sabbath,  to  be  kept  out  on  ac- 
count of  the  distances  to  be  travelled,  until  a  late  hour 
of  the  night;  but  it  is  also  accompanied  with  peculiar 
advantages  to^the  coloured  people.    By  this  means,  the 
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aged  and  infirm  who  are  unable  to  reach  the  church,  ro- 
oeiye  at  their  own  doors,  the  precious  consolations  of  the 
Oospel ;  the  children  are  collected  and  instructed,  and 
as  the  white  families  almost  always  attend  these  meet- 
ings, the  relation  between  master  and  servant  is  ren- 
der^ more  tender  b^  association  at  home,  in  the  ser- 
vices of  a  common  religion. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  ends  proposed  by  such  a 
plan  must,  however,  be  necessarily  imperfect  on  account 
of  the  multiplicity  of  duties,  and  duties  too,  of  no  ordi- 
nary hardship,  which  are  thus  made  to  devolve  on  a 
single  man.  Hence  the  obvious  necessity  for  the  mis- 
sionary exclusively  devoted  to  this  department  of  labour; 
and  would  that  all  our  planters  woula  adopt  the  course, 
generously  pursued  by  not  a  few,  of  concentrating  their 
means,  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  men  for  this 
work,  in  every  community.  The  church  at  larse,  too,  in 
prosecuting  the  great  purposes  of  Domestic  Missions, 
might  do  well  to  consider  whether  a  fund  should  not  be 
raised  to  assist  in  the  support  of  such  men  throughout 
all  her  bounds.  It  is  a  subject  well  worth  the  attention 
of  our  Presbyteries.  The  Methodist  Church  has  long 
acted  on  this  plan,  and  no  just  reason  can  be  ur^ed  why 
our  own  church  should  not  institute  a  similar  scheme  of 
Missionary  enterprise  in  the  coloured  field.  We  cannot 
but  be  persuaded  that  if  such  effort  be  made,  the  requi- 
site labourers  will  not  be  wanting.  Let  the  church  be 
&ithful  in  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth 
labourers  into  Sis  harvest,  and  the  waiving  grain  will 
not  long  remain  unreaped.  It  is  not  intended  by  these 
remarks  to  disparage  the  past  exertions  of  our  church ; 
in  a  ^reat  measure  ^^she  hath  done  what  she  could,"  and, 
considering  the  number  of  her  ministers,  nobh/  done  it ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  more  effective  scheme  of 
Missionary  operations  than  that  which  now  exists,  is 
needed  to  meet  our  growing  light  and  increasing  respon- 
sibilities. In  this  connection,  the  fact  has  been  men- 
tioned by  the  Pastor  of  the  John's  Island  Church,  and 
we  hail  it  as  an  indication  of  an  interest  in  this  subject 
which  is  beginning  to  be  felt, — that  the  requisite  amount 
for  the  support  of  a  Missionary  to  the  blacks,  within  the 
bounds  of  his  congregation,  has  already  been  cheerfully 
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subscribed,  and  that  they  have  been  able  to  secure  the 
services  of  an  efficient  labourer  for  this  work. 

There  is  one  other  important  aspect  in  which  this  sub- 

{'ect  was  considered ;  and  that  is,  the  daty  and  responsi- 
rility  of  masters  and  their  families,  in  regard  to  the  in- 
struction of  their  servants  at  home.  In  reference  to  this 
?>int,  it  was  observed,  "that  the  arrangements  of  the 
atriarchal  period  of  the  church  were  clothed  with  a 
Divine  sanction ;  and  when,  as  here,  the  state  of  society 
nearly  approaches  to  that,  the  spirit  of  these  arrange- 
ments ought  to  prevail ;  that  as  these  households  were 
trained  in  a  knowledge  of  religion  under  the  supei'vision 
of  the  master,  and  the  master  was  held  responsible,  so 
should  it  be  now.  The  Pastor  is  settled  over  congrega- 
tions of  fa/milies^  and  as  he  strives  to  secure  the  reli- 
gious education  of  children  with  the  aid  of  parents,  so 
should  he,  when  it  can  be  done,  by  the  aid  of  religions  mas- 
ters. He  should  stimulate  them  to  the  putting  forth  of 
direct  effort,  wherever  possible ;  should  reinforce  their  in- 
fluence by  and  with  his,  and  also,  aim  to  supply  their  lack 
of  service.  It  appears  to  be  practicable  for  the  church 
to  train  up  its  servants  for  Qod  as  it  trains  up  its  chil- 
dren for  Qod;  it  ought  to  aim  at  this;  if  she  set  about  it 
earnestly  she  might  accomplish  it;  if  it  were  done  in  the 
faithfulness  of  Abraham,  domestic  slavery  would  have 
fewer  enemies,  as  it  would  be  freed  from  almost  all  its 
ills,  and  attended  with  much  of  good  to  its  subjects.  It 
is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  protect  cmd  rigktl/y 
train  our  oam  children^  when  we  also  train  for  God  that 
larger  family,  in  the  centre  of  which  they  and  we  are 
placed."  Doubtless,  much  might  be  accomplished  in 
this  work  if  the  Christian  members  of  each  family  would 
but  do  their  duty.  Let  the  mistress,  as  is  often  done, 
collect  the  children  on  Sabbath  and  catechize  them, 
where  access  cannot  be  had  to  public  religious  services ; 
let  the  servants  be  assembled,  a  hymn  sung,  a  portion  of 
Scripture  and  a  plain  sermon  be  read,  and  God  will  bless 
the  almoners  of  so  precious  a  charity.  Much,  too,  de- 
pends under  God,  on  Pastors.  If  it  would  be  injudi- 
cious too  frequently  to  insist  on  these  points  from  the 
pulpit,  let  them  in  their  pastoral  visits  address  inquiries 
p^to  Christian  masters  in  regard  to  the  measures  which 
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thej  have  adopted  for  the  religions  training  of  their  ser- 
vants.  It  is  a  matter  of  devout  thanksgiving  to  Ood, 
that  long  established  prejudices  on  this  subject  are 
disappearing;  and  that  oelieving  masters  are  gradually 
coming  np  to  their  duty,  in  respect  to  the  religious  in- 
struction of  their  servants  at  home. 

TTT.  The  third  and  last  branch  of  the  subject,  was 
the  exercise  of  discipline  in  relation  to  the  coloured  peo- 
ple. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  same  general  rules 
should  be  observed  in  this  department  of  church  control 
in  reference  to  the  coloured  members  as  in  reference  to 
the  white ;  but  at  the  same  time,  great  embarrassment 
was  felt  as  to  a  question  arising  out  of  the  contingency 
attending  the  continuance  of  the  marriage  relation. 

The  difficulty  is  simply  this.  The  law  of  Gk>d  ac- 
knowled^  infidelity  to  tne  marriage  covenant  as  the 
only  justifiable  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  contract. 
But  slaves  are  sometimes  separated  by  other  causes 
which  lie  beyond  their  control.  The  question  is,  what 
order  shall  be  taken  by  our  sessions  in  regard  to  cases 
in  which  a  new  marriage  is  contracted  after  such  com- 
pulsory separation?  Aostractly,  it  is  one  which  cannot 
easily  be  decided,  and  great  embarrassment  was  very 
generally  confessed  by  the  members  of  Presbytery  in 
reference  to  the  subject.  Several,  however,  expressed 
their  judgment  of  the  course  which  it  is  expedient  to 
pursue.  It  was  remarked  by  one,  "  that  in  view  of  the 
oifficnities  encompassing  the  subject,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  each  minister  must,  necessarily,  act  ac- 
cording to  his  own  sense  of  duty  in  each  case,  exerci- 
sing all  his  wisdom  and  discretion  with  prayer  to  God 
for  I)ivine  direction."  Another  observea,  "  that  in  his 
church,  parties  who  had  been  subjected  by  authority 
which  they  could  not  control,  to  a  separation  which  ap- 
peared to  be  final,  were  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  if 
they  had  been  separated  by  death,  and  were  allowed  to 
contract  a  fresh  marriage.  Such  cases,  however,"  he 
said,  "seldom  occurred  in  the  community  of  which  he 
was  a  member." 

By  another  the  subject  was  presented  in  a  somewhat 
different  aspect.    "The  Methodists  and  some  of  our-^ 
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selves,"  said  he,  ^^  have  wisely  decided  that  such  a  sepa- 
ration as  the  shipping  a  husband,  or  wife,  or  otherwise 
hopelessly  parting  them,  is  a  divorce  hy  the  State^  because 
done  under  State  law  and  by  powers  it  confers. 

The  church,  therefore,  should  recognise  the  remaining 
party  as  in  a  state  of  widowhood,  and  permit  another 
marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  partings  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  where  they  can  meet  at  brief  intervals  and 
regularly,  cannot  anect  matrimonial  obli^tions.  Be- 
tween these  two  lie  the  difficult  cases,  and  these  must  be 
judged  on  their  merits.  If  they  could  meet  once  a  fort- 
night, or  even  once  a  month,  they  should  be  held  to 
their  vows  and  taught  to  consider  it  a  cross  to  be  pa- 
tiently borne,  a  test  of  social  and  Christian  faithfulness. 
But  if  they  could  not  meet  oftener  than  once  in  six 
months  or  a  year,  with  no  rational  prospect  of  improve- 
ment, he  would  think  he  served  the  cause  of  morality 
and  family  happiness  by  recognising  them  as  divorced ; 
but  then,  he  would  put  the  party  who  remained  under 
his  pastoral  care,  on  a  probation,  to  save  the  church 
from  reproach  for  laxness  and  weak  facility." 

It  appeared  thus  to  be  the  judgment  of  some  minds 
that  a  compulsory  separation  is  tantamount  to  a  separa- 
tion by  death,  and  of  others,  to  a  divorce  by  the  State ; 
in  either  hypothesis,  leaving  the  parties  free  to  contract 
a  second  marriage.  Upon  these  suppositions,  however, 
it  may  be  asked  in  what  the  difficulty  as  to  the  exercise 
of  discipline,  lies?  If  either  theory  oe  correct,  the  only 
point  wnich  may  present  some  embarrassment,  is  merely 
to  determine  the  fact  whether  the  nature  of  the  separa- 
tion in  each  particular  case,  would  warrant  its  being  as- 
signed to  one  or  the  other  of  these  categories.  That  be- 
ing ascertained,  no  further  perplexity  exists.  It  only  re- 
mains to  regard  a  second  marriage  as  valid. 

It  is  Questionable  whether  the  real  difficulty  is  met  by 
this  metnod  of  dealing  with  the  subject.  Are  these  theo- 
ries themselves,  in  accordance  with  Scripture?  Has 
even  the  State  a  right  to  dissolve  the  mamage  relation 
on  any  other  ground  than  the  one  specified  by  Christ? 
The  hypothesis  has  been  advanced  that  the  necessity  to 
which  tne  slave  is  subjected,  by  virtue  of  the  providen- 
tial constitution  under  which  he  lives,  may  place  him 
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under  the  general  operation  of  the  rnle  by  which  po- 
lygamy was  sanctioned  in  the  ancient  saints.  But  the 
question  still  returns,  is  it  ri^ht  to  ^rant  a  dispensation 
from  the  strict  construction  oi  the  !New  Testament  rule  ? 
May  it  not  be  that  the  church  ignores  the  solemn  sanc- 
tions of  marria^  imposed  under  the  new  Dispensation, 
and  winks  at  the  violation  of  the  Saviour's  solemn  in- 
janction,  ^^  what  Gkxl  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man 
put  asunder?"  The  Committee  would  take  leave  to  sug- 
gest that  there  is  one  way  in  which  the  diflSculties  that 
environ  this  subject  may  to  some  extent,  and  gradually, 
be  removed ;  and  that  is  by  enforcing  on  Masters  them- 
selvee,  the  obligation  to  adhere  more  rigidly  to  the  Sa- 
viour's command,  and  refrain  from  separating  their  mar- 
ried servants,  except  in  cases  of  criminal  offence  which 
woidd  justly  sulbject  the  offending  party  to  a  legal  sen- 
tence involving  separation.  In  such  cases,  the  servant 
would  be  precisely  in  the  position  of  any  criminal  who, 
by  disobedience  to  law,  exposes  himself  to  severance 
from  his  family.  In  such  cases  too,  the  innocent  party 
must  be  content  to  bear  the  separation  as  a  providential 
discipline.  Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  in  the  case 
of  the  slave — and  they  are  great — the  duty  of  Masters 
is  clear.  Let  that  duty  by  Pastors  in  their  private  in- 
tercourse with  their  people,  and  especially  by  our  chwrch 
cowrtSj  be  insisted  on  temperately  and  anectionately,  but 
at  the  same  time,  firmly  and  perseverinffly,  and  we  mav 
hope  for  the  gradual  removal  of  the  difficulties  which 
now  create  so  much  perplexity  in  the  exercise  of  discip- 
line. True,  all  masters  are  not  Christian  masters,  and 
the  influence  of  the  church  can  be  directly  exerted  only 
on  the  latter.  But  could  the  conduct  of  professing 
Christians  be  made  what  it  should  be  in  the  premises, 
an  indirect  impression  would  be  exerted  on  the  minds 
of  others,  and  in  the  process  of  time  the  whole  commu- 
nity mi^ht  be  leavened,  and  a  powerful  public  sentiment 
established,  which  would  render  instances  of  the  forcible 
separation  of  husband  and  wife  comparatively  rare. 
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AETICLE  n. 

THE   UNJUST   STEWARD. 
Luke  xyi :  1,  12  yersee. 

Ko  one  of  the  parables  of  our  Lord  has  presented 
greater  difficulties  to  the  general  reader  of  tne  Scrip- 
tures. Neither  has  any  met  with  a  greater  variety  of 
interpretations.  It  has  particularly  perplexed  that  class 
of  interpreters  who  delight  in  particularizing,  making 
every  incident  mentioned  in  the  parable  represent  some 
distinct  truth.  "  In  this,"  says  Calvin,  we  perceive  thai 
they  philosophize  foolishly,  who  in  the  parables  scrupu 
lously  follow  out  (excutiunt)  all  the  parts."  Such  are 
compelled  to  say  who  is  represented  by  the  rich  man — 
who  by  the  steward — who  by  the  debtors?  Also,  what 
the  accusation  teaches — what  the  reckoning — what  the 
altering  of  the  accounts — what  the  commendation  ?  Ma- 
nv  of  these  interpretations  are  extremely  fanciful,  and 
ouen  they  indicate  ^eat  ingenuity  in  their  authors. 
Our  object  however,  is  not  to  give  a  history  of  opinions, 
but  rather  to  present  to  the  reader  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  this  parable. 

In  attempting  to  do  this  we  shall  aim  not  at  originali- 
ty, but  at  a  brief  statement  and  vindication  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  design  of  our  Saviour  in  the  use  of  the 
passage  before  us. 

"We  believe  that  the  doctrine  pf  the  parable  is,  that 
we  should  so  use  the  gifts  which  Ood  has  committed  to 
us,  as  to  secure  our  own  everlasting  welfare,  or,  if  this 
appear  too  general,  that  we  should  use  our  temperal  pos- 
sessions, which  we  hold  as  stewards  of  God,  so  that 
when  we  die  we  may  have  friends  in  Heaven  who  shall 
welcome  us  to  their  habitations.  "The  sum  of  this 
parable  is,  that  we  should  act  humanely  and  kindly  to- 
wards our  fellows,  so  that  when  we  come  before  the 
tribunal  of  God  we  may  receive  the  fruit  of  our  liber- 
ality." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  parable  is  spoken  to  His 
disciples.    In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  three,  all 
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of  which  were  spoken  to  the  Pharisees,  and  whose  de- 
sign was  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct.  "  The  Pharisees 
and  Scribes  murmy/red  saying^  this  man  receiveth  sinners 
and  eateth  with  them^  and  he  spake  this  pa/rahle  tmto 
them  sayingJ'^  Then  follow  three  parables  in  which  his 
own  conduct  is  most  triumphantly  vindicated,  and  the 
murmerers  placed  in  a  most  unenviable  light.  Having 
finished  these,  the  historian  adds,  And  he  said  imto  his 
disciples.  The  audience  was  the  same;  but  he  now 
ceased  to  direct  his  conversation  to  the  Pharisees,  and 
turned  to  his  disciples,  thus  indicating  that  what  was  to 
follow  was  for  their  especial  direction. 

The  case  drawn  is  tnat  of  a  man  who  finds  himself  in 
a  position  desirable  in  itself;  but  he  is  soon  to  leave  it. 
He  has  been  accused  unto  his  Lord^  and  he  has  said, 
Oive  a/n  account  of  thy  stewardship^  for  thou  may  est  he 
no  longer  stewa/ra.  He  looks  immediately  to  the  period 
which  is  to  succeed  his  dismissal.  He  asKS,  What  shaU 
I  do  J  for  my  Lord  taJceth  away  from,  me  the  stewa/rdr 
ship.  I  ca/nnot  dig.  To  hea  I  am  ashamed  f  He  has 
no  health  of  his  own.  He  has  never  been  accustomed 
to  labor.  He  cannot  consent  to  become  a  beggar.  His 
case  is  truly  perplexing.  He  quickly  falls  upon  a  de- 
vice. He  resolves  so  to  use  the  time  allowea  him  for 
rendering  his  accounts,  and  to  take  such  advantage  of 
his  position,  as  to  make  the  debtors  of  his  Lord  his  own 
obliged  friends.  So  thai  when  I  am>put  out  of  the  stew- 
a/rdship  they  may  receive  me  into  their  houses.  He  then 
proceeded  to  call  up  the  different  debtors — how  many 
we  know  not — gave  them  back  their  bills,  (or  notes  of 
obligation,)  and  permitted  them  to  return  new  ones.  In- 
stead of  one  hundred  jneasfwres  of  oil^  one  gave  his  note 
for  fifty.  Instead  of  an  hundred  measures  of  wheat, 
another  gave  his  note  for  eighty.  The  conclusion  of  the 
matter  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  steward  was  re- 
moved, and  afterwards  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the 
debtors  of  his  Lord. 

These  facts  afterwards  came  to  the  ears  of  the  rich 
man,  and  (he,  the  rich  man,  not  Christ.V  The  Lord 
commended  the  unjust  stewa/rd  because  fie  had  acted 
{wisely^)  prudently.  The  translation  of  this  record  we 
regard  as  very  unfortunate.    The  terms  wisdom,  wise, 
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and  wisely,  are  bo  repeatedly  and  nnqnalifiedlj  used  in 
the  sacrea  Scriptures  in  a  good  sense,  that  the  English 
reader  is  always  perplexed  at  the  application  of  the 
term  vnse  to  the  conauct  of  the  nnjust  steward.  He 
acted  with  worldly  prudence^  with  policy  and  canning, 
and  it  was  for  these  qualities  that  nis  former  lord  com- 
^lended  him.  "  jR>r,"  adds  the  Saviour,  "  the  children 
of  this  world^'^  by  whom  he  means,  those  who  live  for 
tne  world,  and  are  ruled  by  its  unholy  precepts  and 
maxims,  a/re  vriser^  more  prudent;  study  more  closely 
the  means  adapted  to  secure  the  end,  and  use  them  more 
diligently  m  their  aeneration^  or  perhaps  towards  their 
generation, — towards  those  upon  whom  their  success  de- 
pends— than  the  children  of  the  Ught.  Men  of  the  world 
show  more  energy,  skill,  and  consistency  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  chosen  ends,  than  the  children  of  the  light^  the 
regenerate,  do  in  the  securing  of  heavenly  rewards. 

Then  follows  the  application.  MaJce  to  yourael/vea 
friends  of- — by  means  oi— the  mammon  of  v/rvrighteous- 
ness^  that  when  ye  fadl^  die,  or  surrender  your  steward- 
ship, theyy  the  n-iends,  may  receive  you  into  everlasting 
haoitations.  The  mam/num,  of  imrightecusness  is  the 
same  thing  as  unrighteous  mammon, — Verse  11.  Ma- 
ny pious  readers  have  here,  been  greatly  perplexed,  be- 
cause they  supposed  that,  by  unrighteous  mammon  was 
meant  gain  unlawfully  gotten,  and  that  Ohrist  inculca- 
ted the  use  of  unlawful  acquisitions  to  further  our  eternal 
happiness.  The  enemies  of  Christianity,  in  searching  for 
proof  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  encouraged  vice,  have 
rung  the  changes  upon  this  passage  again  and  again. 
Romanists  too,  nave  countenanced  Uie  idea  that  eleemo- 
synary gifts  at  the  end  of  life,  would  make  atonement 
for  years  of  transgression.  None  of  these  ideas,  how- 
ever, are  really  countenanced  by  the  text.  Christ  never 
encouraged  fraud,  and  God  says,  I  hate  robbery  for 
burnt  onering.  Unlawfully  gotten  gain  is  to  be  given 
hack  to  its  real  owners,  if  possible  I  1&  did  Zaccheus,  the 
Publican.  We  believe,  and  it  is  a  significant  and  preg- 
nant thought,  that  Christ  uses  the  expressions  mammon 
of  unrighteousness  and  unrighteous  mammon,  just  as  he 
does  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  as  applicable  to  all 
earthly  possessions.     ''He  calls  them  the  mammon  of 
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nnrighteotisness,  because  he  wishes  to  render  them  sus- 
pected to  us,  since  they  for  the  most  part,  involve  their 
possessions  in  iniquity.  And  although  they  are  not  evil 
in  themselves,  still  they  are  rarely  acquired  without 
fraud  or  violence,  or  other  immoral  acts.  They  are  rare- 
ly possessed  without  pride,  luxury,  and  other  depraved 
affections,  and  the  force  of  tlie  exhortation  is  in  this,  that 
Christ  urges  us  to  use  these  thin^,  so  often  the  source 
of  evil,  for  ensuring  to  ourselves  the  Divine  favor." 

The  remainder  of  the  passage  is  an  argument  urging 
faithfulness  in  the  use  of  our  temporal  gifts,  first  by  the 
application  of  a  common  maxim  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
Me  that  is  faithful  vn  thai,  which  is  leasts  is  faithful 
alsoy  in  m/uch^  and  he  that  is  unjust  in  the  leasts  is  umr 
just  also^  in  much.  If  then^  we  prove  oursel/ves  unfaithr 
ful  in  the  tcse  of  the  least,  the  {unrighteous  mammon^ 
who  unU  commit  unto  tcs  true  riches  or  heavenly  habita- 
tions ? 

And  if  we  have  not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is 
another^s^  (God's,)  the  gifts  which  have  been  committed 
to  us  as  stewards,  who  shall  give  us  that  which  is  our 
own,  that  is,  the  blessings  of  Heaven  which  will  be 
finally  and  permanently  bestowed  ? 

The  point  of  the  parable  we  make  to  be  this,  that 
Christ  inculcates  the  prudent,  faithful,  liberal  use  of  our 
earthly  possessions,  to  the  end  that  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  leave  these,  we  may  have  friends  in  Heaven 
who  will  joyfully  welcome  us  to  partake  of  their  ever- 
lasting blessings. 

We  are  aware  that  this  interpretation  is  embarrassed 
with  several  difliculties,  to  the  consideration,  and  as  far 
as  we  are  able,  the  removal  of  these,  we  now  invite  the 
attention  of  the  reader : 

1.  Many  persons  find  great  difficulty  in  the  fact,  that 
in  the  wicKed  conduct  of  the  steward  is  found  an  exam- 
ple for  the  imitation  of  the  saints. 

Here  we  remark,  that  in  drawing  his  parables,  Christ 
took  pictures  from  real  life,  not  wholly  good,  but  in 
which  there  were  always  mingled  shades  of  good  and 
enl.  In  each  parable  there  is  some  grand  doctrine  illus- 
trated, and  the  particular  application  of  the  parable  is 
indicated  by  the  context,  or  by  the  explanation  of  its 
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Divine  author.  There  may  be  some  quality  in  an  evil 
course  of  conduct,  which  those  who  are  m  the  pur- 
suit of  good  ends  may  emulate, — for  example,— energjr, 
determination,  perseverance,  or  patience.  Just  as  in 
the  parable  of  the  "Hidden  Treasure,"  Christ  says, 
"  Tlie  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  unto  treasure  hid  in  a 
field,  which,  when  a  man  hath  found  he  hideth,  and  for 
jov  thereof,  goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath  an^  buy- 
eth  that  field."  What  we  are  to  learn  here  is,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  is  to  be  sought  with  all  earnestness, 
at  every  sacrifice.  The  honesty  of  the  man  is  not  pre- 
sented for  our  consideration,  but  his  anxiety  to  possess 
the  field;  ,his  willingness  to  make  every  sacrifice  to  at- 
tain it.  He  doubtless  did  wrong  in  concealing  from  the 
owner  the  fact  that  the  treasure  was  hidden  there,  but 
this  fact  but  heightens  our  view  of  his  eagerness  to  pos- 
sess it.  As  that  man  sought  an  earthly  possession  with 
energy,  promptness,  and  oy  surrendering  all  his  previ- 
ous possessions,  let  us  so  esteem  and  so  pursue  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven.  The  festive  scene  at  tne  return  of  the 
prodigal  son  does  not  teach  that  dancing  is  right,  or 
that  they  dance  in  Heaven,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  real  life  in  the  east,  and  indicates  the  joy  of  the 
family  at  the  return  of  the  son.  So,  here  it  is  not  the 
duplicity  or  injustice  of  the  steward,  but  hie  prudence. 
He  saw  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  he  lived  for  the 
world ;  he  was  regardless  of  right ;  the  question  with  him 
was,  "  how  shall  I  avoid  the  suffering  which  will  follow 
my  removal  from  office  ?"  He  solved  the  question,  and 
acted  pix)mptly.  He  secured  the  end.  Like  him  we 
are  stewards.  Like  him  we  are  soon  to  surrender  our 
places.  Let  us  look  to  the  future ;  let  us  ask  what  we 
shall  do  when  our  Lord  takes  away  the  stewardship? 
Let  us  have  resources  beyond  that  point.  Like  him,  let 
us  have  friends  to  whom  we  may  look,  and  on  whom  we 
dare  depend.  Let  us  make  to  ourselves  friends  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness,  that  when  we  fail  they 
may  receive  us.  Those  friends  are  not  secured  by  wick- 
edness, but  by  goodness.  By  faithfulness  in  that  which 
is  least,  in  the  unrighteous  mammon,  we  shall  receive 
the  true  riches.  By  the  honest  and  upright  use  of  what 
has  been  lent  for  a  time,  {aiwthersy)  we  may  hope  to  ob- 
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tain  what  is  our  aum,  in  the  sense  that  it  shall  be  per- 
petual. 

2.  Another,  and  perhaps  a  greater  difficnltj,  is  the 
apparent  countenance  to  the  doctrine  that  Heayen  may 
be  purchased  by  money,  which  is  found  in  this  place. 

In  reference  to  this,  we  remark  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  difficulty  is  not  with  our  interpretation,  but  attaches 
inseparably  to  the  passage.  Make  to  yourselves  friends 
of  tne  mammon  ox  unrighteousness,  that  when  ye  fail 
they  may  receive  you  into  their  houses. 

There  is  no  fair  interpretation  of  the  parable  and  its 
application,  which  does  not  leave  us  to  grapple  with  this 
difficulty.  How  is  it  to  be  met?  Is  it  intended  to  es- 
tablish the  doctrine  of  justification  by  the  merit  of 
works,  or  are  we  to  look  upon  this  as  contradicting  those 
passages  which  teach  us  that  salvation  is  by  ^race? 
We  answer,  there  are  two  classes  of  passages  m  the 
Bible,  each  having  reference  to  the  great  question  of 
salvation,  but  to  dmerent  aspects  of  that  question.  The 
questions  are,  what  is  the  ground  of  justification?  What 
is  the  character  of  those  who  arejustified  ? 

The  just  shall  live  by  faith,  fiy  the  deeds  of  the  law 
shall  no  flesh  be  justified. 

"  Whosoever  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life." 
In  reference  to  the  method  of  salvation,  it  is  clear  as  the 
noonday  sun  that  we  are  saved  by  grace  through  faith. 

Still,  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  saved,  the 
Scriptures  no  less  clearly  teach,  that  their  conduct  is  a 
matter  of  infinite  importance,  and  has  direct  connexion 
with  their  eternal  state. 

The  great  design  of  God  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  was  to 
redeem  us  from  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself,  a  pe- 
culiar people,  zealous  of  good  works.  The  Saints  are 
created  unto  good  works,  that  they  should  walk  in  them. 
Holiness  is  salvation.  We  approach  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem as  we  become  like  its  inhabitants. 

Again,  obedience  is  not  only  the  end  to  which  we  are 
called,  but  it  is  proof  of  our  justification.  Hence,  when 
the  Psalmist  declares  who  are  the  "  blessed,"  he  de- 
scribes not  the  ground  of  their  acceptance  or  religion 
in  its  vital  principle,  but  in  its  external  manifestation. 
"  Blessed  are  the  undefiled  in  the  way,  who  walk  in  the 
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law  of  the  Lord.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not 
in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way 
of  sinners."  And  Christ  savs,  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Still  further,  we  remark,  that  the  works  of  the  Saints 
will  be  brought  into  judgment,  and  these  will  be  the 
measure  of  their  happiness.  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth 
that  shall  he  also  reap.  He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh 
shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  ;  he  that  soweth  to  the 
spirit  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life  everlasting.  See  also, 
the  parable  of  the  talents. 

Once  more  we  add,  so  numerous  and  so  strong  are  the 
passages  which  show  the  connection  between  our  con- 
duct here  and  our  happiness  hereafter,  that  if  they  were 
taken  by  themselves  tney  would  teach  that  there  is  a 

J)rocuring  merit  in  works,  especially  in  works  of  benevo- 
ence.  "Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath  mercy  on  the 
poor.  He  that  giveth  to  a  disciple  a  cup  of  cold  water 
m  the  name  of  a  disciple,  shall  not  lose  a  disciple's  re* 
ward.  Go  sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  unto  the  poor 
and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  Heaven.  Blessed  are 
the  merciful  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Come  ye 
blessed  of  my  father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  wond.  For  I  was  a 
hungered  and  ye  ^ave-me  meat ;  1  was  athirst  and  ye 
gave  me  driuK ;  1  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in, 
naked  and  ye  clothed  me,  for  "  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  did  it 
unto  me." 

These  passages  are  the  counterparts  of  that  on  which 
we  are  commenting,  and  when  we  consider  it  in  coqnex- 
ion  with  them,  and  remember  that  it  is  spoken  to  the 
"  Disciples,"  those  who  acknowledge  Christ  as  the  Sa- 
viour, we  conclude  that  to  "  make  friends  by  means  of 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness"  is,  fo'st^  to  "  evidence 
our  discipleship  by  our  present  faithfulness ;  and  second, 
to  honour  Christ  in  the  person  of  his  saints,  so  that  we 
may  be  welcomed  to  Heaven  by  both  him  and  them, 
saying,  come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father. 

3.  The  sense  which  we  have  aimed  to  establish  may 
be  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  it  seems  to  encourage 
selfishness.    The  doctrine  is,  that  we  use  our  present  au- 
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vantages  to  secare  onr  highest  everlasting  welfare.  Our 
answer  is,  that  this  is  the  selfishness  everywhere  incul- 
cated in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Man's  chief  end  is  to 
glorify  Gk)d,  and  to  enjoy  him  forever,  and  this  is  se- 
cured by  one  and  the  same  course  of  conduct.  The  con- 
fusion of  ideas  here,  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  a  stew- 
ardship. In  earthly  affiiirs,  the  steward  is  bound  to  con- 
sider the  interest  of  his  lord.  In  the  parable  the  guilt 
of  the  steward  was,  in  violating  his  lord's  rights, — ^his 
prudence  in  providing  for  his  own.  Their  interests  were 
not  identical,  and  though  ^^wise,"  he  was  unjust.  But, 
in  our  case,  there  is  no  such  division  of  interests.  Our 
stewardship  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  our  Lord  is  most 
honoured  when  our.  own  interests  are  best  secured,  and 
we  do  not  incur  his  guilt  when  we  emulate  his  prudence. 
The  wisdom  of  the  l>ivine  economy  is  still  further  illus- 
trated when  we  consider  that  our  own  ultimate  happi- 
ness is  intimately  conI|^cted  with  our  seeking  the  friend- 
ship of  others.  The  highest  policy  is  the  most  extended 
beneyolence.  The  liberal  soul  is  made  fat,  and  they  that 
water  others,  are  themselves  watered. 

"This  above  a]l,  to  thine  own  self  be  trne, 
And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day ;  * 

Thoa  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  maa." 

"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Religion  thus  comes  in  to  bind  mankind  together  in 
one  universal  brotherhood. 

We  have  gone  too  far  now,  to  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  metaphysical  question  here  involved,  i.  «.,  whether 
the  essence  of  virtue  is  that  we  lose  sight  of  our  own 
happiness,  lie  Bible  teaches  otherwise,  and  while  it 
condemns  all  those  acts  of  selfishness  into  which  men 
are  led  by  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the  love  of  un- 
righteous mammon,  it  teaches  that  uprightness,  benevo- 
lence, love,  will  not  only  be  remembered  in  the  present 
high  enjoyment  of  those  who  cultivate  these  feelings, 
but  that  we  shall  reap  in  eteniity  the  benefits  of  a  faith- 
ful use  of  our  Lord's  money. 

The  fatherhood  of  God ;  the  brotherhood  of  men,  is 
the  great  idea  of  the  Gospel. 

4.  The  last  point  on  which  we  shall  remark  is,  the 
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anestion  who  are  the  friends  that  are  to  receive  us  into 
leir  eternal  habitations.  We  have  made  them  the  per- 
sons for  whose  benefit  we  have  used  our  possessions. 
Some  have  said  God,  and  Christ,  and  the  Angels,  who 
look  with  favor  upon  our  benevolent  deeds,  and  who 
alone,  have  habitations  into  which  to  receive  us. 

This  destroys  the  unity  of  the  parable.  It  was  to 
the  persons  for  whose  benefit  he  conferred  his  lord's 
goods,  that  the  unjust  steward  looked  for  a  reception 
into  their  houses,  and  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  fnends 
whom  we  are  to  make  by  means  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness, are  our  brethren  in  tribulation.  Many  of 
the  saints  whom  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  bless,  will 
go  before  us.  They  will  enter  into  the  everlasting  habi- 
tations. These  will  be  "their  own."  And  it  is  a  plea- 
sing thought  that  they  will  receive^  not  by  authority,  but 
by  permission,  and  with  joyful  welcome,  those  that  fol- 
low after.  In  my  Father^ s  house  a/re  mamy  mansions. 
There  is  room  in  Heaven  for  all  that  shall  come,  and  we 
believe  tbat  the  friendships  of  earth  shall  not  be  forgot- 
ten there. 

When  the  Christian  pilgrim  comes  to  the  end  of  his 
journey  he  stands  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds,  in  each 
of  which,  he  has  friends.  The  friends  of  earth  stand 
round  him,  they  minister  to  the  suflferinff  body,  they 
weep  around  the  dying  bed,  they  wrap  the  cold  and 
stifiTened  body  in  its  shroud  of  white,  and  aeposit  it  in  the 
grave.  Meanwhile  the  spirit  has  launched  away.  In 
an  instant  it  finds  itself  in  new  society.  The  loved  and 
the  lost  are  there.  Happy  spirits  beckon  him  upward, 
and  as  the  returning  brotner  is  welcomed  and  greeted  at 
home,  so  the  stranger  from  earth  finds  himseli  at  home 
in  Heaven.  The  Pastor  there  meets  the  lambs  of  his 
flock;  the  Missionary  those  whom  he  has  gathered 
from  among  the  heathen,  and  every  one  who  has  used 
in  faithfulness  his  earthly  stewardship,  will  find  he  has 
there,  some  friends  to  welcome  him  to  their  everlasting 
habitations. 
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AETICLE  m. 

REUQION  AND  MATHEMATIGS. 

Tis  a  popnlar  error  that  Scientific  studies  tend  to 
scepticism ;  that  the  mathematician,  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive only  demonstrated  truths,  cannot  readily  exercise 
simple  faith  in  matters  of  religion.  There  would  be  some 
sense  in  the  objection,  so  often  and  so  confidently  put 
forth  against  mathematics,  if  faith  and  credulity  were 
synonymous  terms,  and  if  the  Romish  dogma  were  true 
that  "  Ignorance  is  the  Mother  of  Devotion."  But  how 
foolish  is  the  clamor  against  Science,  if  enlightened  faith 
must  be  based  upon  the  conviction  of  the  understanding, 
and  if  the  evidences  of  Christianity  are  supported  by 
precisely  the  same  sort  of  reasoning  that  Euclid  employs 
in  demonstrating  geometrical  propositions. 

We  trust  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics is  an  important  auxiliary  to  a  sound  faith  and 
manly  piety.  This  is  our  position,  and  to  establish  it  we 
will  lay  down  several  independent  propositions. 

1st.  The  reasoning  employed  by  writers  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  is  essentially  mathematical,  an4 
can  be  best  understood  and  best  appreciated  by  the 
•mathematician. 

Paley  reasons  in  precisely  the  same  way  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  God,  that  Euclid  does  to  show  that  two  rec- 
tangles having  the  same  base  or  equal  bases  are  to  each 
other  as  their  altitudes.  Paley  does  not  attempt  to  prove 
directly  the  truth  of  his  proposition ;  but  he  shows  the 
innumerable  absurdities  ana  inconsistencies  which  sur- 
round the  contrary  hypothesis.  Euclid,  in  like  manner, 
attempts  no  direct  proof,  but  demonstrates  that  the  sup- 
position of  the  rectangles  not  being  to  each  other  as  their 
altitudes,  leads  to  a  gross  absurdity.  The  argument  of 
Paley  was  used  long  before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  as 
old  as  the  Science  of  Geometry  itself.  We  once  heard 
a  gentleman,  who  had  occupied  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent positions  in  our  Republic,  say  that  the  argument  of 
Paley  was  not  convincing  to  his  mind.  But  he  was  as 
ignorant  of  the  elementary  principles  of  Geometry  as 
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any  rejected  applicant  for  the  honors  and  dignity  of  the 
Freshnaan  Class  in  College.  We  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  mathematician  living,  who  will  not  admit  that 
the  reasoning  of  Paley  is  perfect. 

Leslie's  "Short  Method  with  the  Deists"  is  as  fine  a 
specimen  of  mathematical  demonstration  as  is  to  be 
found  in  any  language.  The  veriest  Tvro  in  Geometry 
knows  that  the  reasoning  is  identical  with  thatjBmployed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  hundreds  of  years  before  the 
Star  of  the  East  rested  over  the  manger  in  Bethlehem. 
The  most  thorough  man  of  science,  with  whom  the  wri- 
ter has  any  acouaintance,  was  converted  from  scepticism 
by  reading  "  Keith  on  the  Prophecies" ;  and  he  assign- 
ed as  a  reason  for  being  convinced  by  this  book  of  tne 
truth  of  Christianity,  that  the  arguments  were  purely 
mathematical  in  their  character,  and  that,  as  a  mathe- 
matician, he  could  neither  gainsay  nor  deny  them.  One 
of  the  most  successful  writers  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity that  Europe  has  produced,  is  Olinthus  Grego- 
ry, L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  Robert  Hall  said  of  him  that 
"  he  united  the  highest  attainments  of  science  with  the 
humility  of  the  Christian."  The  argumentation  of  such 
a  man  is  of  course  terse  and  mathematical,  and  is  not 
{he  clearness  and  admirable  method  of  his  book  due  in 
ffreat  measure  to  the  habit  of  close  and  accurate  think- 
ing, induced  by  his  scientific  studies  ?  A  cadet  at  West* 
Point  was  led  to  read  Gregory's  Evidences  because  the 
writer  was  also  the  author  of  a  Treatise  of  Mechanics, 
which  was  then  a  text  book  in  the  Academy.  The  stu- 
dent of  mathematics  was  convinced  by  the  reasoning  of 
a  mathematician,  and  his  troubled  conscience  gave  him 
no  rest  until  he  found  pardon  and  peace  in  the  blood  of 
the  Cross.  That  cadet  is  now  an  Evangelical  Bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Facts  are  stubborn  things ;  they 
will  not  bend  to  adapt  themselves  to  silly  speculations. 
The  two  instances  just  given,  of  the  conviction  wrought 
in  the  understanding  of  two  mathematicians  by  close 
mathematical  arguments,  are  in  themselves  suflicient  to 
outweigh  all  the  empty  theories  in  the  world  upon  the 
baneful  efiects  of  scientific  studies.  The  Horae  raulinee 
of  Paley  is  a  mathematical  gem  ;  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  logic  which  geometricians  call  the  reduetio  ad 
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absu/rchmh.  He  shows  that  there  are  so  many  incidental, 
and  as  it  were  accidental,  coincidences  and  confirmatory 
passages,  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  truth  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  'tis  far  more  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Epistles  and  Acts  are  the  joint  productions 
of  impostors,  than  to  believe  the  wonderful  stoir  of  the 
Cross,  and  God's  strange  love  to  guilty  man.  There  is 
not  a  mathematician  upon  earth,  who  will  not  acknow- 
ledge the  force  of  Paley's  argument,  but  the  mere  man 
of  letters  cannot  appreciate  it,  or  feel  its  power. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  have  had  access  to  many 
of  the  standard  writers  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  the  reasoning  in  all  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
employed  .in  Geometry.  A  ripe  scholar  has  said  that 
this  brief  summary  mi^ht  be  made  of  all  that  had  been 
written  in  support  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  of  Jesus : 
"  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  either  deluded 
men,  bad  men,  or  good  men.  They  were  not  deluded 
men,  for  the  miracles  they  professed  to  have  witnessed 
were  of  such  a  character  as  to  admit  of  no  illusion  of  the 
senses.  They  were  not  the  tricks  of  the  juggler.  A 
juggler  could  not  have  walked  upon  a  troubled  sea  and 
caJmed  its  angry  waves.  A  juggler  could  not  have  rais- 
ed the  dead  and  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  The  first 
hypothesis  must  then  be  rejected.  2dly.  They  were  not 
bad  men,  for  bad  men  never  contended  for  holiness,  jus- 
tice, purity  and  truth,  and  sealed  their  doctrines  with 
their  blooa.  The  second  hypothesis  must  also  be  reject- 
ed. The  third  hypothesis  is  then  established  by  the  ne- 
gation of  the  other  two.  The  Apostles,  then,  were  good 
men,  and  their  testimony  must  be  received."  Exactly 
thus  reasons  Legendre,  to  show  that  if  two  angles  of  a 
triangle  be  unequal,  the  side  opposite  the  greater  angle 
will  be  greater  than  the  side  opposite  the  other  angle ; 
for  the  side  opposite  the  greater  angle  must  be  equal  to, 
less,  or  greater  than  the  side  opposite  the  less  angle. — 
The  first  two  suppositions  are  shown  to  be  impossible, 
therefore  the  third  is  established  to  be  correct.  A  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.  The  poor  buflfoon,  Tho- 
mas Paine,  probably  knew  the  dinerence  between  a 
straight  line  and  an  angle,  and  in  his  scurrilous  attacks 
upon  Christianity,  affected  great  veneration  for  the  de- 
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monstrations  of  Euclid,  and  pretended  to  employ  geo- 
metrical reasoning  in  his  foul  essays.  But  Bisnop  Wat- 
son exposed  the  sciolism  of  the  creature,  and  demonstra- 
ted to  the  world  that  the  obscene  wretch  knew  more  of 
vulgarity  than  of  Euclid. 

2d.  The  peculiar  habit  of  thinking,  induced  by  mathe- 
matical studies,  is  favourable  to  the  reception,  without 
cavil  or  gainsaying,  of  the  incomprehensible  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

The  mathematician  is  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  any 
conclusion,  to  which  he  is  legitimately  led,  by  his  scien- 
tific investigations ;  whether  that  conclusion  conflict  with 
his  previous  opinions,  or  even,  apparently,  with  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses.  The  simple  question  with  the  man 
of  science  is,  "  have  I  reasoned  correctly  from  correct 
data  ?" — satisfied,  on  these  two  points,  he  unhesitatingly 
accepts  the  result  as  true,  thongn  he  may  not  be  able  to 
understand  it  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations.  Thus,  he 
believes  as  firmly  as  in  his  own  existence,  that  two 
columns  of  water,  having  the  same  base  and  the  same 
altitude,  will  exert  the  same  pressure  upon  that  base, 
and  lift  equal  weights ;  though  a  pint  cup  be  capable  of 
containing  one  column,  and  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  be  too 
small  for  the  other.  The  thing  seems  absurd  and  impos- 
sible, but  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  paradoxical 
conclusion  to  which  he  has  been  led,  because  he  knows 
that  he  has  reasoned  correcUyfrom  admitted  facets. 

Nor  is  his  belief  merely  speculative,  accepting  the 
conclusion  as  undoubtedly  true,  though  mysterious  and 
incomprehensible,  he  has  gone  to  work  and  constructed 
a  macnine,  (Bramah's  Press,)  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 

greatest  Engineer  of  his  age,  was  used  at  the  Menai 
traits  in  raising  masses  of  iron,  far  exceeding  in  weight 
the  heaviest  stones  in  the  pyramid  of  Cheops.  Tis  im- 
possible for  any  man,  not  absolutely  an  Atheist,  to  be- 
come entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Deism,  Pantheism  and 
other  forms  of  Infidelity,  who  will  manifest  in  the  search 
after  Eternal  truth,  the  spirit,  which,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  is  exhibited  by  the  philosopher  in  his  mathemati- 
cal investigations.  Let  his  data  be,  the  existence  of  a 
God,  and  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  of  God's  will  and 
character  to  his  rational  creatures;  reasoning  mathe- 
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matically  npon  these  premises,  he  will  be  convinced  that 
the  Bible  is  that  revelation;  then,  if  he  acts  as  the 
mathematician,  he  will  receive  the  whole  as  true,  though 
there  be  many  things  that  he  cannot  understand,  many 
that  are  contrary  to  his  preconceived  notions,  and  some 
even  that  seem  mipossible. 

We  showed  in  our  first  proposition,  that  the  Mathe- 
matician must  abandon  his  own  principles  and  mode  of 
reasoning,  before  he  can  become  an  Atheist ;  because 
the  existence  of  a  God  has  been  again  and  again  demon- 
strated in  a  strictly  mathematical  manner.  Our  second 
proposition  establishes  that  the  Mathematician  can  only 
reject  the  Bible,  by  being  grossly  inconsistent  with 
himself,  and  by  dom^  violence  to  his  peculiar  habit  of 
thought.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  man  of  true  science, 
of  all  men  in  the  world,  ought  to  be  the  least  liable  to 
fall  into  scepticism.  We  will  show  hereafter,  that  the 
facts  agree  with  this  conclusion,  and  that  in  eveir  age  of 
the  Church,  since  the  man  of  Calvary  cried  "  it  is  finish- 
ed," upon  the  cross,  the  profoundest  mathematicians 
have  been  his  most  humble  and  devoted  followers.  It 
can  not  be  otherwise :  the  difficulties  of  the  Bible,  which 
prove  stumbling  blocks  in  the  path  of  the  heUes-lettres 
scholar,  are  no  impediments  to  the  faith  of  the  devotee 
of  science.  He  has  become  accustomed  to  them  in  his 
daily  pursuits,  he  has  learned  to  reject  false  reasoning, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  be  startled  by  strange  and 
even  incomprehensible  conclusions. 

Our  position  is  not  a  novel  one :  our  views  are  not 
new.  Dugald  Stewart  said  thirty  years  ago,  "  Mathe- 
maticians nave  been  led  to  acquiesce  in  conclusions 
which  appear  ludicrous  to  men  oi  different  habits."  Let 
us  examine  some  of  these  conclusions,  to  which  the 
great  metaphysician  alludes,  and  see  whether  the  mathe- 
matician can,  with  any  sort  of  consistency,  throw  away 
the  word  of  God  because  of  its  incomprehensible  doc- 
trines. 

The  time  was,  when  sciolists  attacked  Newton's  Doc- 
trine of  Fluxions,  the  Calculus  of  Leibnitz ;  but  now, 
even  that  most  impudent  class  have  not  the  hardihood 
and  effrontery  to  say  a  word  against  that  great  inven- 
tion, which,  says  Herschel,  "  enables  the  mathematician 
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ther  than  abandon  his  worthless  theory.  It  was  so  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostle,  and  he  raised  his  warning  voice 
against  "  the  opposition  of  science  falsely  so  called," — it 
is  so  now,  it  will  always  be  so.  Thus  the  sickly  senti- 
mentiility  of  the  abolitionist  leads  him  to  fancy  that  God 
created  all  men  free  and  equal,  and  finding  that  he  can- 
not bend  and  twist  the  plain  instructions  of  the  Bible  to 
harmonize  with  his  notions,  he  throws  away  that  which 
ought  to  be  "a  lamp  to  his  feet  and  a  light  to  his  path," 
as  the  "device  of  men's  hands."  The  anti-slavery  men 
of  the  North  are,  accordingly,  infidel  in  heart,  speech 
and  behaviour.  The  mathematician  pursues  an  entirely 
difierent  course  from  that  adopted  by  the  weak,  drivel- 
ling dreamer.  The  former  does  not,  like  the  latter,  be- 
in  with  his  theory,  and  bend  facts  to  suit  that  theory, 
ut  starting  with  a  few  well-established  or  self-evident 
truths,  he  reasons  logically  upon  them,  and  then  accepts 
the  conclusion,  to  which  he  is  led,  as  unquestionably 
true,  though  it  may  be  strange  and  incomprehensible, 
and  even  contrary  fo  his  expectations.  The  latter  may 
be  capable  of  reasoning  upon  the  same  premises,  but  he 
will  not  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  result,  unless  it  agree 
with  his  pre-formed  theory.  The  abolitionist,  the  specu- 
lative inquirer,  will  admit  that  there  is  no  flaw  in  the  ar- 
gument by  which  the  Bible  is  proved  to  be  the  Wor4  of 
God,  but  he  will  not  receive  it  as  such,  because  some 
of  its  teachings  are  plainly  in  opposition  to  his  precon- 
ceived fancies.  The  true  man  ol  science,  unless  pis  un- 
derstanding is  darkened  by  sin,  cannot  be  led  astray  by 
speculation.  He  will  say  to  the  man  in  the  clouds,  "  Sir, 
your  theory  is  beautiful,  charming,  enchanting,  but  how 
did  you  construct  it?  by  what  train  of  thought  did  you 
arrive  at  it?  where  are  your  data?"  We  have  heard  of 
a  good  old  elder,  in  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  who  said, 
"I  am  not  afraid  of  the  New-light  Preachers,  I  try  all 
their  sermons  by  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  write  Mene: 
Tekel :  Upharsin,  upon  those  that  do  not  agree  with  it." 
Though  we  belong  to  the  school  of  blue-stocking  Pres- 
bytenans,  we  think  that  the  venerable  deacon  might 
have  gone  further  and  brought  all  suspected  doctrines  to 
the  test  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  At  any  rate,  he  had 
his  guide.     So  it  is  with  the  mathematician.     He  brings 
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all  speculation  to  the  test  of  the  data,  and  of  the  reason^ 
ing  upon  that  data.  Not  a  fragment,  not  a  shred,  of  an 
inndel  theory  will  be  left,  after  passing  through  so  fiery 
an  ordeal.  No  wonder  that  Boiissean  hated  mathemat* 
ies,  and  that  in  writing  against  science,  he  infused  into 
his  style  some  of  that  bitterness,  which  bis  colleague^ 
Voltaire,  poured  out  in  his  celebrated  circular  to  the  in- 
fidels of  France,  ending  in  these  words,  ^^  spare  no  pains, 
leave  no  effort  untried  to  crush  the  wretch.''  [It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  wretch  alluded  to, 
was  he,  who  lived  a  life  of  suffering,  and  died  a  death  of 
shame  to  save  guilty  man  from  a  world  of  endless  woe.l 
Bosseau  well  knew  that  his  sneers  at  Christianity  could 
have  no  weight  with  a  well-trained  mathematician,  ac- 
customed to  deal  in  arguments,  and  that  his  crude,  ill- 
digested,  ever-shifting  theories,  upon  the  relations  of  the 
creature  to  the  Creator,  however  they  might  please  the 
ide^ist,  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  man  of  sci- 
ence, who  had  long  relied  upon  juogment  rather  than 
fancy.  Nor  was  Rosseau  wrong.  Au  the  world  knows 
that  the  heaviest  blow  infidelity  has  ever  received,  was 
inflicted  by  the  inductive  philosophy  of  Bacon,  a  man  a& 
preeminent  in  mathematical  attamments  as  in  the  other 
departments  of  knowledge.  And  what  is  the  inductive 
philosophy,  but  the  application  of  mathematical  reason- 
ing to  any  subject  under  investigation  ?  An  eminent 
British  Essayist  has  said  that  for  centuries  previous  to 
the  Baconian  era,  the  world  made  but  little  progress  in 
true  knowledge.  Twas  a  period  of  doubt,  conjecture, 
scepticism*  inndelity;  the  human  mind  was  tossed  upon 
a  troubled  sea  of  visionary  speculation.  More  advances 
have  been  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  all  that 
conduces  to  the  well-being  of  man,  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, since  the  general  adoption  of  the  inductive  philoso- 
phy, than  were  made  for  hundreds  of  years  before. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  We  are  far 
from  thinking  or  maintaining  that  mathematicians  alone 
apply  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning,  and  we  are  still 
farther  from  supposing  that  all,  who  have  not  had  their 
fancy  crushed  out  by  the  tread-mill  of  mathematics,  are 
disposed  to  speculative  inquiry.     But  we  do  contend 
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to  thiaik  in  (mother  Icmgiboge^  and  to  arriye  in  a  moment 
at  results,  that  can  only  be  reached  by  any  other  process 
after  years  of  painful  mvestigation."  The  troth  of  the 
Calculus  none  now  doubts,  out  who  can  comprehend 
some  of  its  teachings  ?  An  infinite  area,  enclosed  between 
a  straight  line  and  a  curve,  whose  equation  is  y2=J,  is 
shown  by  the  method  of  quadratures  to  be  equal  to  a 
square  whose  surface  is  2.  The  finite  equal  to  the  in- 
finite I  Does  the  mathematician  reject  the  conclusion 
because  he  cannot  understand  it  ?  Not  at  all.  Does  he 
throw  away  his  Treatise  on  Fluxions  and  pronounce  the 
whole  false  ?  Not  at  all.  How  then,  can  he,  with  any 
sort  of  propriety,  reject  the  Bible,  because  he  cannot 
understand  the  doctnne  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  Divinity 
of  the  lowly  Nazarene  ? 

Again.  Newton  regarded  all  lines,  whether  straight 
or 'curved,  as  having  been  generated  by  the  motion  of  a 
flowing  point.  Thus,  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  a  point, 
moving  or  flowing  with  the  condition  of  being  in  the 
same  plane  and  always  at  the  same  distance  n*om  an- 
other point,  will  generate  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 
He  also  considered  lines,  straight  a^d  curved,  as  the 
generatrices  of  surfaces,  and  surfaces,  in  their  turn,  the 
generatrices  of  solids.  The  point,  then,  is  tlie  source  of 
all  lines,  surfaces  and  solids ;  the  flowing  point  generates 
all  geometrical  bodies.  This  was  Newton's  theory,  and 
he  made  it  the  basis  of  the  Doctrines  of  Fluxions  and 
Fluents,  so  called  from  this  very  fact.  .Now,  a  geomet- 
rical point  is  an  ideal  thing,  ^^  it  has  neither  length  nor 
breaothj.but  position  only."  So,  then,  an  immaterial 
thing  is  the  ultimate  som'ce  of  all  geometrical  magni- 
tudes ! 

When  Euclid  was  asked  by  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt, 
if  the  science  of  geometry  might  not  be  made  easier,  he 
replied,  "  there  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry." 

There  was  no  royal  road  then,  but  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  years  after  Euclid,  Francis  Vieta  found  in  Al- 
gebraic Analvsis  a  royal  road  to  Geometry  which  even 
tne  weakest  king  may  walk  in.  He  showed  that  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  Geometry  could  be  solved  by 
a  few  simple  operations  upon  an  equation.  Analytical 
Geometry  became  a  science,  and  has  claimed  the  admi- 
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ration  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  for  more  than  five 
centuries.  But  do  not  some  of  its  conclusions  appear 
absurd  ?  Parallel  lines,  and  none  but  parallel  lines,  are  . 
shown  to  meet  in  infinity ;  the  assymptote  is  not  parallel 
to,  jet  it  meets  the  hyperbola  in  innnity.  The  Hyper- 
bolic spiral  is  generated  by  a  point,  which  starts  in  in- 
finity and  eternally  approaches  toward  another  point, 
every  moment  becoming  nearer  and  yet  never  reaching 
it.  The  shorter  the  supplemental  chord  of  the  eclipse  is 
made,  the  greater  becomes  the  angle  between  it  and  the 
transverse  axis,  and  finally  when  the  chord  is  reduced 
to  a  point,  the  angle  becomes  equal  to  ninety  degrees. 
Then  the  angle  between  a  point  and  a  straight  line  is  a 
right  angle!  How  absurd !  But  who  so  silly  as  to 
abandon  Analytical  Geometry,  because  of  its  incompre- 
hensible truths?  At  every  step  in  mechanics,  astrono- 
my, and  the  higher  mathematics,  the  scientific  scholar 
meets  with  results  which  appear  absurd,  irreconcilable 
anc^  impossible.  Still  his  faith  in  science  is  not  shaken, 
his  devotion  is  not  weakened.  How  is  it  possible  then,  ' 
for  him  to  reject  the  Bible,  because  of  its  mysteries? 
Tis  nonsense  to  suppose  it.  Tnie  science  never  yet 
made  one  sceptic.  Love  of  sin  has  made  thousands.  If 
Laplace  and  a  few  other  mathematicians  were  infidels, 
Hw.a6  not  because  of  their  scientific  attainments,  but  be- 
cause their  corrupt  hearts  hated  the  Book  that  taught, 
^'  the  ^oul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.'' 

3d.  Mathematical  studies  sober  fhe  fancy,  and  tend 
to  repress  wild,  foolish  and  extravagant  speculations. 

Next  to  the  aversion  of  the  corrupt  heart  to  holiness 
and  truth,  the  greatest  enemy  with  which  Christianity 
has  had  to  contend,  since  its  first  promulgation  by  the 
Son  of  God,  has  undoubtedly  been  the  speculations  of 
Philosophers,  "falsely  so  called."  Speculation  has  slain 
its  thousands,  and  love  of  sin  its  tens  of  thousands.  The 
philosopher  first  makes  his  theory  about  the  age  of  the 
world,  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  the  moral  right  of 
involuntary  servitude,  et<;.,  and  then  examined  his  Bible, 
to  see  whether  its  infallible  teachings  accord  with  his 
silly  vagaries.     Finding  nothing  in   its  holy  pages  to 

tamper,  and  everything  to  rebuke,  the  wild  riotings  of 
is  imagination,  he  rejects  God's  inestimable  word,  ra- 
VoL.  vm. — No.  1.  3 
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ther  than  abandon  his  worthless  theory.  It  was  so  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostle,  and  he  raised  his  warning  voice 
against  "the  opposition  of  science  falsely  so  called," — ^it 
is  so  now,  it  will  always  be  so.  Thus  the  sickly  senti- 
mentality of  the  abolitionist  leads  him  to  fancy  that  God 
created  all  men  free  and  equal,  and  finding  that  he  can- 
not bend  and  twist  the  plam  instructions  of  the  Bible  to 
harmonize  with  his  notions,  he  throws  away  that  which 
ought  to  be  "a  lamp  to  his  feet  and  a  light  to  his  path," 
as  the  "device  of  men's  hands."  The  anti-slavery  men 
of  the  North  are,  accordingly,  infidel  in  heart,  speech 
and  behaviour.  The  mathematician  pursues  an  entirely 
difierent  course  from  that  adopted  by  the  weak,  drivel- 
ling dreamer.  The  former  does  not,  like  the  latter,  be- 
fin  with  his  theory,  and  bend  facts  to  suit  that  theory, 
ut  starting  with  a  few  well-established  or  self-evident 
ti'uths,  he  reasons  logically  upon  them,  and  then  accepts 
the  conclusion,  to  which  he  is  led,  as  unquestionably 
true,  though  it  may  be  strange  and  incomprehensible, 
and  even  contrary  fo  his  expectations.  The  latter  may 
be  capable  of  reasoning  upon  the  same  premises,  but  he 
will  not  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  result,  unless  it  agree 
with  his  pre-formed  theory.  The  abolitionist,  the  specu- 
lative inquirer,  will  admit  that  there  is  no  flaw  in  the  ar- 
gument by  which  the  Bible  is  proved  to  be  the  Wor4  of 
Ood,  but  he  will  not  receive  it  as  such,  because  some 
of  its  teachings  are  plainly  in  opposition  to  his  precon- 
ceived fancies.  The  true  man  ol  science,  unless  pis  un- 
derstanding is  darkened  by  sin,  cannot  be  led  astray  by 
speculation.  He  will  say  to  the  man  in  the  clouds,  "  Sir, 
your  theory  is  beautiful,  charming,  enchanting,  but  how 
•did  you  construct  it  ?  by  what  train  of  thought  did  you 
arrive  at  it  ?  where  are  your  data  ?"  We  have  heard  of 
a  ffood  old  elder,  in  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  who  said, 
"I  am  not  afraid  of  the  New-light  Preachers,  I  try  all 
their  sermons  by  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  write  Mene : 
Tekel :  Upharsin,  upon  those  that  do  not  agree  with  it." 
Though  we  belong  to  the  school  of  blue-stocking  Pres- 
bytenans,  we  think  that  the  venerable  deacon  might 
have  gone  further  and  brought  all  suspected  doctrines  to 
the  test  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  At  any  rate,  he  had 
his  guide.     So  it  is  with  the  mathematician.     He  brings 
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all  speculation  to  the  test  of  the  data,  and  of  the  reason* 
ing  upon  that  data.  Not  a  fragment,  not  a  shred,  of  an 
inndei  theory  will  be  left,  after  passing  through  so  fiery 
an  ordeal.  No  wonder  that  Boiissean  hated  mathemat* 
ies,  and  that  in  writing  against  science,  he  infused  into 
his  style  some  of  that  bitterness,  which  bis  colleague^ 
Voltaire,  poured  out  in  his  celebrated  circular  to  the  in- 
fidels of  France,  ending  in  these  words,  "spare  no  pains, 
leave  no  effort  untried  to  crush  the  wretch.'-  [It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  wretch  alluded  to, 
was  he,  who  lived  a  life  of  suffering,  and  died  a  death  of 
shame  to  save  guilty  man  from  a  world  of  endless  woe.l 
Bosseau  well  Imew  that  his  8neei*s  at  Christianity  could 
have  no  weight  with  a  well-trained  mathematician,  ac- 
customed to  deal  in  arguments,  and  that  his  crude,  ill- 
digested,  ever-shifting  theories,  upon  the  relations  of  the 
creature  to  the  Creator,  however  they  might  please  the 
ide^ist,  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  man  of  sci- 
ence, who  had  long  relied  upon  juogment  rather  than 
fancy.  Nor  was  Bosseau  wrong.  Au  the  world  knows 
that  the  heaviest  blow  infidelity  has  ever  received,  was 
inflicted  by  the  inductive  philosophy  of  Bacon,  a  man  a& 

Sreeminent  in  mathematical  attainments  as  in  the  other 
epartments  of  knowledge.  And  what  is  the  inductive 
philosophy,  but  the  application  of  mathematical  reason- 
ing to  any  subject  under  investigation  ?  An  eminent 
British  Essayist  has  said  that  for  centuries  previous  to 
the  Baconian  era,  the  world  made  but  little  progress  in 
true  knowledge.  Twas  a  period  of  doubt,  conjecture, 
scepticism,  infidelity;  the  human  mind  was  tossed  upon 
a  troubled  sea  of  visionary  speculation.  More  advances 
have  been  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  all  that 
conduces  to  the  well-being  of  man,  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, since  the  general  adoption  of  the  inductive  philoso- 
phy, than  were  made  for  hundreds  of  years  before. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  We  are  far 
from  thinking  or  maintaining  that  mathematicians  alone 
apply  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning,  and  we  are  still 
farther  from  supposing  that  all,  who  have  not  had  their 
fancy  crushed  out  by  the  tread-mill  of  mathematics,  are 
disposed  to  speculative  inquiry.     But  we  do  contend 
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that  men,  who  are  accnstomed  to  receive  only  demon- 
strated trutlis,  are  not  liable  to  be  misled  by  a  fanciful 
theory,  and  that  men,  whose  pursuits  call  for  the  exercise 
of  the  reasoning  faculties  only,  are  not  apt  to  give  the 
reins  to  imagination.  Thus  mathematicians  are  rarely 
capable  of  producing,  or  even  of  relishing  poetry.  Since 
the  world  was  made,  there  never  was  an  epic  produced 
by  one  of  the  class,  and  Playfair,  we  believe,  was  the 
only  man  of  science  for  three  centuries,  who  could  write 
a  sonnet  to  a  lady's  eyes.  J^'ow,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
imagination  of  the  mathematician  is  in  abeyance  to  the 
reasoning  faculties,  and  if  an  excess  of  imagination  be 
unfavorable  to  religion,  it  follows  that  mathematical 
studies  tend  to  promote  rational  piety.  None  will  ques- 
tion that  mathematicians  have  but  little  imagination. 
We  then  only  have  to  examine  the  effects  of  letting 
loose  the  reins  of  the  fancy. 

IrsBiieus  tells  us  in  so  many  words,  that  the  great 
Onostic  heresy,  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church,  was 
the  natural  fruit  of  letting  the  imagination  run  riot,  and 
that  their  doctrine  of  eons^  spiritual  emanations,  was  the  . 
offspring  of  a  diseased  fancy.  Bishop  Watson,  in  his 
repiy  to  Qibbon,  says,  in  speaking  of  modem  infidels, 
^^  tuey  are  all  miserable  copiers  of  their  brethren  of  an-^ 
tiquity;  and  neither  Morgan,  nor  Tindal,  nor  Bolin^* 
broke,  nor  Voltaire  have  been  able  to  produce  a  single 
new  objection  not  advanced  by  the  Gnostics."  Now,  if 
Iraeneus  and  the  fiishop  are  right,  the  unchecked  fancy 
has  been  the  source  of  most  of  the  heresy  and  scepticism 
in  the  world.  They  are  hi^h  authority,  and  here  we 
might  rest  the  matter,  but  a  tew  more  tacts  will  strength- 
en our  position.  Hume,  says  his  biographer,  was  ledby 
his  fonaness  for  speculation,  and  his  love  of  applause,  to 
attempt  the  subversion  of  all  that  the  Christian  holds  sa- 
cred. He  doubted  evervthing,  and  then  doubted  wheth- 
er he  doubted.  And  thus  he  floundered  in  the  meshes 
of  speculative  philosophy,  till  death  and  the  realities  of 
eternity  solved  all  his  doubts.  Bishop  Berkely  wrote  an 
essay  against  mathematics^  and  a  treatise  on  mental  sci- 
ence. And  what  has  the  world  gained  by  the  teachinca 
of  the  hater  of  mathematics  i     Why,  it  lias  been  taught 
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that  all  is  epirit,  and  that  there  is  no  matter  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

**  When  Bishop  Berkely  said  '  there  was  no  matter/ 
Twas  no  matter  what  ne  saidi** 

But  there  is  this  much  matter  in  his  foolery.  It  shows 
what  a  dangerous  thing  an  unrestrained  imagination  is, 
when  it  can  make  even  a  learned  prelate  rave  like  a 
maniac.  Lord  Monboddo  was  deficient  in  mathematical 
attainments,  but  eminent  as  a  Greek  scholar  and  meta- 
physician. He  believed  that  man  was  but  an  elevated 
species  of  monkey,  an  improved  edition  of  the  ourang 
outang.  Had  the  theorist  oeen  a  better  mathematician, 
he  would  have  known  that  the  converse  of  a  proposition 
is  often  true,  when  the  direct  proposition  is  false.  That 
though  monkeys  never  rub  on  their  tails  and  attain  to 
the  dignity  of  the  lords  of  creation,  yet  the  ingenious 
speculator,  and  thousands  of  others  like  him,  have  put 
on  the  airs  and  grimaces  of  the  ape,  and  degraded  them- 
selves to  the  level  of  the  baboon.  Other  theorists,  equal- 
ly as  wise  as  Lord  Monboddo,  have  supposed  that  a  man 
was  a  compound  of  the  whole  animal  creation,  and  that 
the  predominance  of  any  one  animal  determined  the 
character  of  the  individual.  Thus  the  mean  man  has 
the  dog  in  excess,  the  rude  man  too  much  bear,  the 
slovenlv  man  too  much  hog,  &c.,  &c.;  thus  too,  old 
maids  nave  invariably,  either  the  lamb  or  the  viper,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  other  ingredients  in  their  composi- 
tion. 

Such  have  been  the  follies,  into  which  the  greatest 
intellects  of  the  world  have  fallen,  when  they  let  their 
fancy  go  unchecked.  Ought  we  not  to  be  thankful  that 
there  is  a  class  of  men,  in  whom,  reason  always  sways 
the  imagination?  Are  they  not,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
the  least  liable  to  fall  in to« scepticism,  and  most  apt  to 
relish  the  sober  teachings  of  the  word  of  God? 

4th.  Mathematical  studies  give  the  mind  something 
certain  to  rest  upon,  while  otner  studies  lead  it  into  a 
labyrinth  of  perplexity,  bewilderment  and  confusion. 

The  mathematician  deals  in  certainties.  There  is  no 
doubt,  no  mystery,  no  ambiguity,  no  variation,  in  the 
great  principles  which  govern  him ;  he  feels  that  they 
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are  under  the  imtnediate  control  of  Him,  with  whom 
"there  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning." 
Uncertainty  belongs  to  everything  else,  history,  philo- 
logy, metaphysics,  geology,  chemistry,  etc.;  "  the  trail  of 
the  serpent  is  over  them  all,"  the  father  of  lies  has  tar- 
nished everything  bright  and  beautiful  about  them. 
But  the  spirit  of  immutable  truth  presides  over  all  the 
investigations  of  the  devotee  of  science.  He  can  arrive 
at  the  same  great  results,  not  only  by  a  hundred  inde- 
pendent routes,  but  by  a  thousand  by-paths.  Thus, 
there  are  more  than  a  hundred  direct  demonstrations  of 
the  square  upon  the  hypothenuse,  and  yet  the  truth  of 
the  theorem  may  be  maae  to  appear  as  a  consequence 
of  innumerable  other  propositions  in  geometry.  It  can 
be  deduced,  for  instance,  from  the  properties  of  similar 
triangles,  and  from  the  area  of  a  triangle  in  terms  of  its 
sides.  So,  too,  the  truth  that  the  two  tangent  lines, 
which  can  be  drawn  to  a  circle  from  a  point  without, 
are  equal  in  length,  may  be  shown  also  from  the  rela- 
tion of  secants  to  their  external  segments,  or  from  the 
relation  of  a  tangent  to  the  whole  secant  and  its  external 
segment.  Likewise,  the  measure  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  may  be  deduced  from  that  of  a  zone,  and  the 
measure  of  a  solid  sphere  from  that  of  the  spheric  seg- 
ment. Similar  remarks  may  be  made  of  every  proposi- 
tion in  Euclid  or  Legendre.  But  not  only  do  mathe- 
matical truths  admit  of  innumerable  direct  and  indirect 
demonstrations,  in  the  particular  branch  to  which  they 
appropriately  belong;  they  are  moreover  confirmed  and 
verified  by  every  other  branch  of  the  science.  Thus,  in 
arithmetic,  the  product  of  two  numbers,  whose  sum  is 
fixed,  may  be  shown  to  be  the  greatest  possible,  when 
the  numbers  are  equal.  Suppose  the  sum  of  the  num- 
bers to  be  10,  the  numbers  themselves  may  be  1  and  9, 
2  and  8,  3  and  7,  4  and  6,  or  5  and  5 ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  product  of  6  by  5  is  greater  than  the  product  of 
either  of  the  other  sets.  The  same  truth  is  more  rigor- 
ously demonstrated  in  Algebra;  it  has  been  elegantly 
proved  by  Hutton  in  his  Isoperinietrical  Geometry,  and 
by  Newton  in  his  Maxima  and  Minima,  and  has  been 
used  by  Vauban  in  determining  the  proper  form  for 
jSeld  and  permanent  fortifications.    Some  250  years  ago, 
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Cavallieri,  an  Italian,  discovered  that  the  sum  of  the 
squares,  of  all  the  numbers  between  0  and  H  inclusive, 
could  be  truly  expressed  by 

3  2 

2  H  t  3  H  t  H. 

6 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  wish  to  find  the  sum  of  the 
squares  between  0  and  4  inclusive,  make  H=:4  iu  the 
aoove  expression,  and  you  will  find  the  sum  equal  to  30, 
which  agrees  with  the  fact.  Here  is  a  simple  applica- 
tion of  the  formula  in  arithmetic,  but  it  has  been  used 
by  algebraists  in  the  solution  of  their  most  difScnlt 
problems,  and  by  geometricians  in  the  determination  of 
the  measures  of  all  known  surfaces  and  solids.  The 
formula,  too,  in  all  probability,  suggested  to  Newton  the 
beautiful  principles  of  the  calculus.  Here  is  something 
stable  to  rest  upon.  The  seal  of  truth  has  been  set  to 
the  expression  of  Cavallieri.  It  has  been  tried  a  thou- 
sand times  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  calculus, 
and  been  found  to  give  true  results.  Does  it  work  by 
blind  chance,  or  does  it  obey  Him  who  changes  not? 
Again  :  Euclid,  Pappus,  Archimedes,  and  other  ancient 
geometricians,  determined  the  measures  of  most  of  the 
geometrical  bodies.  Newton's  method  of  quadratures 
and  cubatures  gives  identically  the  same  measures,  but 
the  process,  by  which  they  are  found,  differs  in  toto,  not 
only  in  elegance  but  in  ease.  Subsequent  to  the  dis- 
coverv  of  Newton,  the  centro-baryc  method  was  intro- 
duced, and  was  found  to  give  the  well-known  measures 
in  a  moment. 

An  elementary  demonstration  in  algebra  establishes 
that  a  quantity  changes  its  sign  in  passmg  through  zero 
and  infinity.  This  truth  appears  on  almost  every  page 
of  algebra,  is  of  frequent  application  in  geometry,  is 
verified  by  the  algebraic  analysis  of  Vieta,  and  is  con- 
stantly acKnowledged  in  natural  philosophy  and  astron- 
omy. But  the  most  beautiful  illustration  of  it  is  in 
optics,  where  it  is  shown  by  experiment  as  well  as  theo- 
ry. An  object  placed  on  the  prolongation  of  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  a  convex  reflector,  will  give  an  image  be- 
tween the  reflector  and  centre  of  curvature ;  advance  the 
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object  towards  the  reflector,  the  image  will  recede  from 
it,  and  when  the  object  reaches  the  principal  focus,  the 
image  will  disappear  into  infinity.  Continue  to  advance 
the  object  towards  the  reflector,  the  image  will  return 
and  be  seen  on  the  other  side,  and  is  erect  now,  whereas 
it  was  inverted  before.  It  has  passed  through  inflnity 
and  changed  its  sign  and  character. 

For  the  last  150  years,  the  calculus  has  been  used, 
among  other  things,  to  demonstrate  propositions  which 
had  been  proved  during  the  space  of  100  yeai'S  previous, 
by  the  method  of  indivisibles,  and  this  method  itself, 
took  the  place  of  the  method  of  exhaustions,  that  had 
been  usea  for  2,000  j'ears.  The  results  obtained  by  the 
three  methods  are  precisely  the  same.  How  often  has 
the  thought  occurred  to  ourselves,  and  surely  to  every 
student  of  mathematics,  that  the  great  truths  of  science, 
which  have  been  demonstrated  in  so  maby  different 
ways,  during:  so  many  ages,  have  remained  invariable, 
because  established  by  Him  with  whom  '^  one  day  is  as 
a  thousand  years  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day/' 
There  is  but  one  step  between  faith  in  the  laws  and  faith 
in  Him  who  established  those  laws.  Well  was  it  said, 
"the  undevout  Astronomer  is  mad."  Well  may  it  be 
said,  the  undevout  mathematician  is  a  sin-hardened  fool. 
Surely  the  study  of  science,  upon  which  God  has  stamp- 
ed his  own  unchangeable  character,  must  fill  the  mind 
with  reverence  for  the  being  "who  is,  and  was,  and  is  to 
come.-'  The  soul  of  the  heathen  geometrician  was  ele- 
vated as  he  contemplated  the  grandeur  of  his  subject, 
the  certainty  of  its  results,  and  the  uniformity  of  its 
laws,  and  turning  from  his  fabled  Isis  and  Osiris,  he  ex- 
claimed in  devout  rapture,  "  God  works  by  geometry." 
There  is  something  so  sublime  in  the  certamty  of  sci- 
ence, that  the  mind  of  the  student  will  be  almost  uncon- 
sciously divested  of  its  proneness  to  doubt  and  scepti- 
cism, and  be  lifted  up  in  reverential  admiration  of  the 
Great  Unknown,  who  has  said  of  himself,  "I change 
not."  How  implicit  must  have  been  the  confidence  of 
Halley,  in  the  unchanging  nature  of  the  laws  of  science 
as  regulated  by  this  unchangeable  Being,  when  he  pre- 
dicted the  return  of  his  comet  in  75  years,  though  the 
hand  that  traced  the  calculation  of  its  elements  would 
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be  dast  and  ashes  long  before  that  period.  Le  Yerrier 
had  the  same  confidence  when  he  wrote  from  Paris  to  a 
friend  in  Berlin  to  tnm  his  telescope  to  a  particular  part 
of  the  Heavens,  and  there  he  woald  find  a  planet  3000 
millions  of  miles  from  the  earth,  which  no  mortal  eye 
had  seen,  bat  which  he  knew  to  be  there  from  the  calcu- 
laUons  of  his  closet. 

Surely  it  is  the  supreme  of  folly  to  say  that  the  man 
is  prone  to  unbelief,  whose  daily  studies  promote  confi- 
dence and  trust.  As  well  may  it  be  said  that  the  child 
will  be  prone  to  falsehood,  who  has  been  brought  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  truth.  All  the  world  knows  that  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  that  lying  parents  have  lying  chil* 
dren.  So  too,  the  studies  that  are  surrounded  wim  con- 
tradiction and  uncertainty  promote  doubt,  scepticism, 
and  infidelity.  Let  us  examine  these  studies,  and  see 
what  effect  they  leave  upon  the  mind. 

Histary.  Herodotus,  the  oldest  Greek  historian,  has 
been  called  the  father  of  history,  and  also  called  the 
father  of  lies.  Tacitus,  the  most  eminent  Latin  histo- 
rian, received  iroxa  TertuUian  the  appellation,  ^^Menda- 
ciomm  Loquacissimus,"  (the  most  babbling  of  liars.) 
Seven  cities  claimed  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Homer, 
and  many  deny  that  Homer  ever  lived.  For  two  cen- 
turies, the  world  believed  that  Shakspeare  stole  deer 
from  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  but  the  whole  story 
has  lately  been  discredited.  The  Pictorial  History  of 
England  represents  "  Bloody  Mary"  as  a  fiend  incar- 
nate; Lingard,  the  Catholic  historian,  depicts  her  as  an 
angel  of  li^ht.  Macaulay  describes  William  Penn  as  a 
monster,  the  Quaker  writes  as  inferior  only  to  Paul  in 
courage,  constancy  and  purity.  Robertson  rejected  as 
fables  the  histories  of  the  elegant  De  Solis,  the  stout  old 
Bernal  Diaz,  and  the  graphic  Cavligero;  Prescott  has 
literally  transcribed  the  same  histories  in  his  Conquest 
of  Mexico.  The  Naval  histories  of  Cooper  and  James 
agree  in  but  two  particulars,  in  the  name  of  the  vessels 
engaged,  and  in  the  names  of  their  commanders.  They 
disagree  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  vessels,  the  rate  of 
their  guns,  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  engagement,  &c.  The  Napoleon  of 
Las  Casas  has  not  a  shade  of  character  in  common  wi'^^ 
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Chemistry,  That  which  is  learned  to-day  must  be 
unlearned  to-morrow.  The  theory  of  material  particles 
of  light  has  given  place  to  the  theory  of  undulations, 
which  nobody  understands.  The  two  theories  of  light 
have  still  their  advocates  and  partizans.  Electricity  has 
been  explained  in  divers  and  sundry  different  ways,  all 
equally  satisfactory  to  the  explainers. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  though  a  knowledge  of  histo- 
ry and  languages  be  essential  to  the  scholar,  and  even  to 
the  refined  and  polished  gentleman,  and  though  meta- 
physicians be  necessary  to  impart  acumen  and  vigor  to 
the  mind,  and  though  it  be  impossible  to  understand  the 
phenomena  of  nature  without  acquaintance  vrith  chemis- 
try ;  yet  the  study  of  none  of  these  can  have  the  same 
religious  tendency  as  the  study  of  the  only  thing  which 
resembles  the  Creator,  in  truthfulness  and  uncnangea- 
bleness. 

We  have  now  given  four  substantial  reasons  to  prove 
that  mathematical  studies  are  well  calculated  to  promote 
a  sound  faith  and  rational  piety :  Ist.  That  mathemati- 
cians are  more  familiar  than  other  men,  with  the  kind  of 
reasoning  employed  in  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a 
Grod,  and  in  establishing  the  great  truth  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  the  word  of  God,  and  that,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  familiarity,  they  are  better  prepared  to  appreciate 
this  peculiar  kind  of  reasoning:  2d.  That  mathemati- 
cians, continually  meeting  with  incomprehensible  and 
apparently  impossible  facts  in  their  investigations,  would 
not  be  so  likely  as  other  men  to  reject  the  Bible,  because 
of  its  mysteries,  and  because  its  teachings  conflicted  with 
pre-conceived  notions :  3rd.  That  mathematicians  were 
not  apt  to  give  the  reins  to  the  fancy,  and  to  indulge  in 
that  extravagant  speculation,  which  has  made  so  many 
infidels,  fools  and  madmen :  4th.  That  the  implicit  con- 
fidence of  the  mathematician  in  the  truth  of  all  his  re- 
sults, is  favourable  to  unwavering  faith,  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  remove  doubt  and  distrust,  the  sure  fore-runners 
of  scepticism  and  despair.  To  these  four  propositions, 
which  we  endeavoured  to  establish  by  facts  and  argu- 
ments, we  will  add  a  fifth,  without  however  intending 
to  discuss  it,  because  its  truth  will  be  universally  admits 
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ted.  Tis  this :  a  profound  knowledge  of  mathematics 
always  produces  a  spirit  of  modesty  and  humility,  emi- 
nently adapted  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  lowly 
Nazarene.  This  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  mathemati- 
cian feels  every  day  the  limit  of  his  power.  *  He  has 
done  a  little,  but  the  infinite  remains  untouched  ;  he  has 
thrown  up  his  little  mole-hill,  but  it  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
mighty  Alps.  For  three  centuries  the  world  has  made 
no  advances  in  the  solution  of  equations.  No  general 
rules  are  known  for  solving  an  equation  above  the  fourth 
degree.  Numerical  equations  of  high  degrees  can  be 
solved  in  particular  cases,  but  we  have  arrived  no  nearer 
a  general  solution  than  did  Tartaglia  and  Cardan,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  softest  Freshman  can  propose 
an  equation  that  the  greatest  mathematician  living  can- 
not solve.  How,  then,  can  the  Algebraist  be  proud  of 
his  powers?  The  geometrician  must  be  equally  numble. 
The  trisection  of  an  angle,  the  duplication  of  a  cube,  tlie 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  are  problems  which  have  been 
tried  again  and  again  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
Robert  Simson  was  probably  the  greatest  geometrician 
the  world  has  ever  producea,  but  any  stupid  boy,  who 
had  just  taken  in  the  conception  of  an  angle,  could  have 
proposed  to  him  a  problem  which  his  geometry  could 
not  reach.  Mere  smatterers  in  science  may  be  vain  and 
conceited,  but  the  profound  scholar  has  been  too  often 
baffled  and  foiled  in  his  efforts  to  feel  otherwise  than 
humble.  Thus  Newton  said,  "  that  when  he  compared 
hjs  attainments  with  what  yet  remained  to  be  learned, 
he  felt  like  a  child  picking  up  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore, 
with  the  vast  ocean  of  truth  before  him."  Laplace,  when 
congratulated  upon  his  vast  stores  of  knowledge,  replied, 
"  what  I  know  is  little,  what  I  do  not  know  is  immense." 
John  Bernouilli  was  more  honoured  and  flattered  than 
any  sovereign  in  Europe,  and  yet  he  had  the  modest 
simplicity  that  old  writers  tell  us  used  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic or  children.  Compare  the  humility  of  these  men 
and  that  of  all  eminent  mathematicians  with  the  inso- 
lence of  Voltaire,  the  vanity  of  Rousseau,  the  arrogance 
of  Gibbon,  the  conceit  of  Hume,  the  coxcombry  of  By- 
ron, Bulwer,  etc.    The  feeling  with  literary  gentlemen 
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is  too  often  '^  we  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die 
with  us."  And  this  feeling  they  are  bj  no  means  care- 
ful to  conceal. 

We  will  now  leave  our  five  propositions  to  fall  by 
their  weakness,  or  stand  by  their  strength,  and  come  to 
the  indd>tedn€68  of  religion  to  science.  The  observed 
acceleration  of  the  nft>on  in  its  orbit,  led  the  infidels  of 
France  to  conclude  that  this  satellite  would  eventually 
strike  the  earth,  and  supposing  that  there  was  a  like 
acceleration  throughout  tne  solar  system,  they  inferred 
that  all  the  planets  would  eventually  precipitate  them- 
selves on  the  central  mass  of  the  sun.  They  therefore 
most  sapiently  reasoned  that  either  the  heavens  and 
earth  are  the  result  of  chance,  or  that  their  great  Archi* 
tect  could  not  control  their  movements.  A  child  can 
see  the  falsity  of  their  logic,  but  infidels  are  not  remark* 
able  for  sense.  A  poet  has  embalmed  their  folly  in  most 
exquisite  verse : 

Roll  on,  ye  stars,  exult  in  yonthful  prime, 

Mark  with  bright  enryes  tne  printless  steps  of  time ; 

Near  and  more  near  your  beamy  oars  approach. 

And  lessening  orbs  on  lessening  orbs  encroach. 

Flowers  of  the  sky  I  ye  too  to  age  must  yield. 

Frail  as  your  silken  sisters  of  the  field ! 

Star  after  star  from  Heaven's  high  arch  shall  rush. 

Suns  sink  on  suns  and  systems  systems  crush ; 

ffeadlongf  extinct,  to  one  dark  centre  fall. 

And  death  and  night  and  chaos  mingle  all ; 

TIU  o'er  the  wreck,  emerging  from  the  storm, 

Immortal  Nature  lifts  her  changeful  form ; 

Mounts  from  her  funeral  pyre  on  wings  of  flame. 

And  soars  and  shines  another  and  the  same." 

Laplace,  however,  showed  by  astronomical  calcula- 
tions, that  the  acceleration  was  merely  periodic,  that 
this  noble  funeral  dirge  is  uncalled  for,  and  that  we  may 
all  go  quietly  to  bed  any  night,  without  dread  of  being 
wakened  by  the  man  in  the  moon  knocking  at  our  doors. 
The  infidels  were  sorely  vexed  with  Laplace,  but  every 
true  Christian  vrill  thank  God  that  science  enables  him 
to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  How  manifold  are  thy  works, 
Lord  God  Almighty,  m  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them 

au:' 

Again.  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear  from  sound 
reasoning  upon  sound  premises  :  everything  to  fear  from 
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false  conclusions  drawn  from  admitted  facts,  and  from 
just  conclusions  deduced  from  false  premises.  But  we 
are  indebted  to  the  geometry  of  Egypt  for  the  whole 
science  of  Logic.  Aristotle  is  the  Father  of  the  logic  of 
the  schools  of  the  present  day.  He  was  for  twenty 
years  the  pupil  of  Plato,  the  greatest  mathematician  of 
Lis  age,  who  always  began  his  instructions  with  mathe- 
matics, because  he  called  it  "  the  purgative  of  the  soul 
that  cleansed  it  from  error,  and  restored  it  to  the  natural 
exercise  of  those  faculties,  in  which  just  thinking  con- 
sists." How  apt  a  scholar  Aristotle  was  under  the  great 
mathematician,  we  may  judge  by  his  frequent  allusions 
to  geometrical  reasoning,  ana  by  his  system  itself,  which 
is  strictly  mathematical.  Thus  his  dilemma  was  in 
common  use  among  the  geometricians  of  his  day,  it  is  in 
constant  use  now  in  geometry,  and  always  will  be  used  : 
his  syllogism  too,  was  employed  by  the  mathematicians 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  hundreds  of  years  before  he 
was  born.  Every  one  knows  that  the  syllogism  is  to  be 
met  with  everywhere  in  every  treatise  on  geometry,  and 
Leibnitz  tells  us  that  he  bad  seen  two  books,  in  which 
the  theorems  of  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  were  demon- 
strated by  the  syllogism.  Two  Schools  of  Logic  preced- 
ed the  Aristotelian,  the  School  of  Pythagoras,  and  the 
School  of  Thales.     Both  of  these  last  philosophers  made 

f geometry  the  basis  of  their  systems,  because  they  "  were 
earned  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians."  Many  an 
unsophisticated  Freshman  has  wishea  that  Pythagoras 
had  confined  himself  to  his  Logic,  and  had  let  alone  the 
square  upon  the  hypothenuse. 

The  incbictive  pniloaaphy^  which  has  crushed  infideli- 
ty, as  the  strong  man  crushes  the  loathsome  reptile  be- 
neath his  feet,  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Lord  Verulam, 
and  by  others  to  Aristotle.  Take  either  hypothesis  that 
yon  please,  a  mathematician  is  still  the  author  of  it. 

The  theory  of  probabilities^  invented  by  the  French 
mathematicians,  and  employed  by  them  in  determining 
the  chances  of  games  of  hazard,  the  value  of  testimony 
in  courts  of  laws,  the  reliability  of  statistical  facts,  the 
present  worth  of  annuities,  etc.,  has  had  a  higher  and 
nobler  application  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  philoso- 
pher, Olinthus  Gregory,  and  of  other  pious  men,  who 
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have  shown  the  thousands  of  chances  against  the  concur- 
rent meeting  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  nine- 
teen circumstances  predicted  of  the  Messiah,  without  the 
special  interference  of  Him  "  who  rules  in  the  armies  of 
Heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth."  They 
have  also  applied  the  same  theory  to  numerous  prophe- 
cies, and  shown  that  the  chances  against  their  fulfilment 
were  so  great,  that  even  the  soil-headed  Atheist  can 
scarcely  have  effrontery  enough  to  deny  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  God. 
Mechcmical  PhUoaophy  demonstrates  on  almost  every 

Eage  that  "  the  Lord  by  wisdom  hath  founded  the  earth ; 
y  understanding  hath  he  established  the  heavens." — 
The  poor,  ignorant  Atheist  thinks,  or  at  least  says,  that 
the  planets  began  to  revolve  in  their  orbits  by  chance. — 
But  Mechanical  philosophy  teaches  that  curvilinear  mo- 
tion is  due  to  an  original  projectile,  as  well  as  incessant 
force :  yea,  the  very  point,  at  which  each  shining  orb 
was  struck  when  hurled  into  boundless  space,  has  been 
exactly  determined.  The  chance  of  the  Atheist  must 
then  have  had  ^'a  mighty  hand  and  an  outstretched 
arm,"  thus  to  have  projected  with  amazing  velocity,  bo- 
dies of  such  enormous  and  abnost  inconceivable  magni- 
tude. 

An  elementary  demonstration  in  Mechanics,  shows 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  independent  of  the  intensity 
and  direction  of  the  gravitating  forces.  Were  it  not  in- 
dependent of  the  first,  ships  could  not  navigate  the 
ocean,  because  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  parallel 
of  latitude  upon  which  they  ballasted,  would  capsize 
them ;  were  it  not  independent  of  the  second,  we  could 
not  change  the  position  of  our  bodies  without  being  lia- 
ble to  fail.  TDwas  long  a  desideratum  with  mechani- 
cians to  know  the  solid  angle  of  greatest  strength.  Mac- 
laurin  demonstrated  by  the  Differential  Calculus  that 
this  was  the  angle  under  which  bees  built  their  cells. — 
Where  did  they  get  their  science  ?  Again,  we  learn  from 
Mechanics  that  an  increase  of  velocity  in  the  motion  of 
the  earth  upon  its  axis,  would  be  accompanied  by  such 
a  loss  of  weight  on  our  part,  that  a  translation  to  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air  would  not  be  improbable  on  any 
gusty  day.     Human  Kites  would  be  as  common  as  Da- 
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guerreotype  pictures.  Who  has  ordered  all  things  with 
sach  consummate  skill  and  wisdom  as  we  are  thus 
taught  prevails  throughout  all  nature  ? 

Ast/ronomy  opened  the  gates  of  Ispahan  and  Teheran 
to  the  Missionary  Henry  Martin.  The  Persian  mathe- 
maticians treated  with  deference  and  respect  a  man  su- 
perior to  themselves  in  the  study,  which  was  their  spe- 
cial boast  and  pride.  They  could  not  answer  him  too, 
when  he  showed  them  that  their  Prophet  was  ignorant 
of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Astro- 
nomy has  always  secured  the  Missionary  a  welcome  from 
the  Moslem,  the  Pagan  and  the  worshipper  of  the  Lama. 
May  not  that  sublime  science,  which  enables  a  worm  of 
the  dust  to  measure,  as  with  a  line,  the  bright  worlds 
that  encircle  the  Throne  of  the  Eternal,  be  a  chosen  in- 
strument in  his  hand  for  elevating  lost  and  ruined  men 
from  their  low  and  degraded  condition,  '^to  shine  as 
stars  in  the  firmament  forever  and  forever?" 

We  have  proved  that  the  mathematician  could  not 
become  an  infidel  without  abandoning  his  usual  mode 
of  reasoning,  and  without  being  e:rossly  false  to  the 
principles  which  he  employs  in  all  his  scientific  investi- 

fations.  We  have  also  shown  that  mathematical  science 
as  contributed  much  towards  confounding  Atheism,  and 
establishing  the  claims  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  to  be  from 
God.  We  now  propose  to  close  the  subject  with  an  ar- 
ray of  names  of  the  profoundest  mathematicians,  who 
have  also  been  the  most  humble  and  devoted  followers 
of  the  Lamb  of  God. 

The  Latin  Fathers,  Augustine,  TertuUian,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Origen,  &c.,  were  "learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  and  must  have  been  tho- 
rougly  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  mathematics ;  for 
in  the  Egyptian  school  in  which  they  were  taught,  Geo- 
metry was  made  the  basis  of  all  instruction.  A  treatise 
on  Geometry,  by  An^stlne,  was  for  centuries  the  only 
text-book  on  that  subject  in  all  Europe.  Origen  tinged 
his  religion  with  the  mathematical  philosophy  of  Plato. 
The  tour  greatest  mathematicians  of  modern  times, 
Newton,  Leibnitz,  Euler  and  John  Bernouilli,  were  emi- 
nent for  their  Christian  faith  and  piety.  We  place  New- 
ton first,  because  all  men  agree  that  the  inscription  on 
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his  monnment  is  just,  ^^Qui  genus  kumanum  ingemo 
supercbmty  Tlie  poet  is  scarcely  thought  to  be  extrava- 
gant when  he  say 


**  Nature  and  Nature's  lawe  lay  hid  in  nighty 
God  said,  'let  Newton  be,'  and  all  was  l^ht" 

The  precocious  youth,  whose  brilliant  intellect  cannot 
receive  the  sober  truths  of  Revelation,  and  whose  sense 
of  right  is  so  great  that  he  is  constrained  to  admire  him- 
self oecause  others  will  not  do  him  justice,  will  proba- 
bly be  surprised  to  learn  that  Newton  said  he  ''  found 
more  marks  of  authenticity  in  the  Bible  than  in  any 
other  book  whatever;"  and  that  he  actually  wrote  a  com- 
mentary upon  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse.  Leibnitz, 
who  sharea  with  Newton  the  glory  of  the  discovery  of 
the  differential  caculos,  was  distinguished  for  his  manly 
piety.  "  I  am  not  worthy,"  says  Gibbon,  "  to  praise  the 
mathematician ;  but  his  name  is  connected  witn  all  the 
problems  and  discoveries  of  his  times,  the  masters  of  the 
art  were  his  rivals  or  his  pnpils,  and  if  he  borrowed  from 
Newton  the  sublime  Method  of  Fluxions,  Leibnitz  was 
at  least,  the  Prometheus  who  imparted  to  mankind  the 
sacred  fire  which  he  stole  from  the  gods."  He  accom- 
plished more  than  any  human  being  ever  did  before. 
Historian,  philologist,  grammarian,  chemist,  theologian, 
he  manifested  "by  a  tht)U8and  passages  in  his  writmgs, 
his  profound  respect  for  religion  and  morality,  and  he 
crowned  his  glorious  life  by  giving  in  his  Theodicse  the 
support  of  his  influence  to  ideas  the  most  sublime,  and 
at  toe  same  time,  the  most  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity."  Surely,  the  bar-room  wit,  who  sneers  at  the 
great  truths  of  the  Bible  "  as  old  women's  fables,"  has 
■ome  reason  to  be  startled  at  learning  that  the  mighty 
mind  of  Leibnitz  acknowledged  that  ^^  all  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God." 

John  Bemouilli,  the  mightiest  of  a  race  of  giants, 
lingniBt,  chemist,  mathematician,  mechanician,  physi- 
cian, "he  touched  the  whole  circle  of  ther  sciences, 
and  adorned  them  all."  Though  an  humble  follower  of 
the  Man  of  Calvary,  his  wonderful  attainments  extorted 
even  from  Voltaire  the  tribute 

n  a  fait  llionneor  de  la  Suisse 
Et  oelBi  de  I'hanianite. 
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"We  have  long  reverenced  John  Bernonilli,  and  have 
long  admired  his  acumen  and  penetration,  though  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  the  sagacity  of 
the  Anti-Bible  Conventionists  of  Boston  to  discover  that 
"the  lamp  which  God  from  Heaven  to  Earth  let  down," 
is  of  human  workmanship. 

"Enler"  says  Condorcet,  "was  one  of  those  men  whose 
renins  was  equally  capable  of  the  greatest  efforts  and  of 
tne  most  continued  labor;  who  multiplied  his  produc- 
tions beyond  what  might  be  expected  ox  human  strength, 
and  who,  notwithstanding,  was  original  in  each;  whose 
head  was  always  occupied  and  his  mind  always  calm." 
That  Euler  had  profound  reverence  for  the  Bible  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact,  that  he  at  one  time  studied  divini- 
ty with  the  intention  of  glorifying  God  in  the  ministry 
of  his  Son.  Euler,  however,  was  somewhat  old  fashion- 
ed in  his  reverence  for  the  Bible;  he  lived  prior  to  the 
era  of  Theodore  Parker,  Wendell  Phillips,  et  id  orrme 
genuSj  and  had  not  the  illumination  of  the  lights  of  the 
Tabernacle. 

Sir  Henry  Saville,  an  eminent  Christian  and  mathe- 
matician, established  early  in  the  17th  century,  a  chair 
of  geometry  and  a  chair  of  astronomy  in  Oxford.    It  is 

Erobably  not  generallv  known  that  the  latter  chair  has 
een  mostly  filled  by  distinguished  Clergymen.  Among 
these,  we  may  mention  Dr.  Kobertson,'  nr.  Bernard,  Seth 
Ward,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Dr.  Wallis. 
The  latter  is  well  known  to  every  mathematician;  the 
English  claim  for  him  that  he  firat  proved,  what  Archi- 
medes suspected,  the  property  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Many  of  the  Professors  at  Cambridge,  who  have  occupied 
scientific  chairs,  have  also  been  Clergymen.  Amon^ 
these.  Bishop  Watson,  whose  replies  to  Gibbon  and 
Paine  are  models  of  genteel  excoriation.  Whiston,  the 
successor  of  Newton,  for  many  years  a  preacher.  Arch- 
deacon Yince,  so  well  known  as  an  astronomer  and 
mechanician,  etc.  Again,  we  have  among  scientific 
theologians,  John  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  founder  of  the  Roy- 
al Society.  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  Master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Isaac  Barrow,  also  Master  of  Trinity,  a  voluminous 
writer  on  theology,  and  profound  mathematician.    Robt. 
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Boyle,  Scientific  Professor  in  Eton,  the  author  of  the  well 
known  saying  that  ^^  the  Bible  is  among  other  books 
as  the  diamond  among  ores."  Boerhave  said  of  him, 
that  "  without  Robert  Boyle,  we  would  have  known  no- 
thing of  nature."  Dr.  James  Bradley,  who  resigned  his 
pastoral  charge  to  become  Savillian  rrofessor  of  Astron- 
omy in  Oxford.  The  aberration  of  the  fixpd  stare  was 
first  noticed  by  him.  Horsley,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaphs, 
the  annihilator  of  the  Socinian  Priestly,  also  editor  of 
the  works  of  Newton.  Dr.  Abraham  iCees,  the  celebra- 
ted author  of  the  Encyclopedia,  forty  years  a  preacher, 
and  lon^  Professor  of  Mathematics  m  Hoxton.  Doctor 
Isaac  Milner,  President  of  Queen's  College,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Dean  of  Carlisle.  John  Flamsteed, 
first  Astronomer  Royal,  to  whom  Astronomy  is  more  in- 
debted than  to  any  other  man  who  ever  lived,  since  he 
founded  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  and  first  taught 
Astronomers  how  to  systematise  their  labors.  He  was, 
for  many  years,  a  preacher,  and  we  trust  a  good  man, 
though  ^Newton  did  call  him  a  puppy.  Sir  John  Leslie, 
theologian,  traveller,  chemist,  linguist,  natural  philoso- 
pher, geometrician,  he  seemed  to  acquire  every  species 
of  knowledge  with  equal  facility,  and  to  impart  his  at- 
tainments with  an  elegance  commensurate  to  the  case  of 
their  acquisition. 

Robert  Simson,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
the  great  geometrician  of  the  last  three  centuries.  His 
restoration  of  the  Porisms  of  Euclid,  from  a  single  hint  in 
Pappus,  has  been  often  spoken  of  as  the  finest  effort 
ever  made  by  genius.  He  was  educated  for  the  church, 
and  was  a  devout  believer  in  the  Bible,  though  like  other 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  he  became  very  cross  and  ill- 
ntiined  in  his  old  age.  John  Robison  was  also  educated 
for  the  church.  "  His  piety,"  says  his  biographer,  "  was 
ardent  and  unostentatious,  like  that  of  the  immortal 
Newton,  whose  memory  he  cherished  with  peculiar  ven- 
eration." He  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburg. 

William  Barlow,  the  well  known  author  of  Theory  of 
Numbers,  was  distinguished  as  a  preacher  and  mathe- 
matician. 

Blaise  Pascal.     We  find  him  in  the  very  meridian  of 
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his  glory  as  an  Astronomer,  laying  aside  his  Transit  and 
his  Equatorial  to  proclaim  the  everlasting  truths  of 
the  Gospel.  Everybody  knows  how  much  his  Provin- 
cial letters  contributed  to  destrov  the  power  of  Jesuit- 
ism. There  is  more  sense  in  a  single  paragraph  of  his 
"Thoughts"  than  in  four  mortal  columns  of  a  frothy 
Congi*e8sional  speech. 

To  these  we  might  add  the  names  of  Henry  Martyn, 
who  was  treated  with  so  much  deference  in  Shiraz,  be- 
cause of  his  scientific  attainments ;  of  Dr.  Dwight,  Dr. 
Chalmers,  Thomas  Dick,  and  a  host  of  other  Clergymen, 
almost  as  much  distinguished  for  their  mathematical 
knowledge  as  for  their  piety. 

We  have  a  brilliant  array  of  lay-men  too.  And  first 
we  place  John  Locke.  His  mathematics  was  equal  to 
the  task  of  revising  the  Principia  of  Newton  in  manu- 
script. Possibly  some  infidel,  who  has  taken  off  ignor- 
ance, "  the  badge  of  all  his  tribe,"  may  have  heard  of 
Locke.  We  wiU  tell  him  then,  how  the  philosoplier  died. 
He  advised  Lady  Masham,  who  sat  by  his  death-bed,  to 
regard  this  life  as  only  a  preparation  for  a  better.  He 
then  asked  her  to  read  the  Psalms  to  him ;  she  read  un- 
til he  felt  the  death-struggle  approaching,  when  he  mo- 
tioned her  to  desist  and  "  fell  asleep  in  «Je8us." 

James  Ferguson,  the  Astronomer,  we  believe,  was 
also  a  layman.  Infidelity  is  always  changing  its  ground ; 
when  driven  from  one  position  it  takes  up  another.  In 
the  time  of  Ferguson,  the  sceptics  contended  that  the 
darkness  at  the  death  of  our  Saviour  was  merely  an 
eclipse,  but  he  carried  his  astronomical  calculations  back 
to  that  period,  and  proved  that  this  could  not  have  been 
so  in  the  land  of  Judea. 

Bishop  Berkely  was  the  first  Spiritual  Rapper.  The 
Fox  women  of  Syracuse  are  not  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
the  invention  of  a  new  science.  As  far  back  as  1730, 
the  wise  prelate  taught  that  everything  is  spirit,  even 
the  bread  and  meat  that  we  eat;  so,  like  the  Frenchman 
in  the  play  who  had  been  talking  prose  forty  years  with- 
out knowing  it,  the  world  had  been  living  on  etherial 
food,  ambrosia,  the  diet  of  the  gods,  for  near  six  thou- 
sand years,  without  even  suspecting  it,  until  the  Bishop 
enlightened  their  ignorance.    Macl^urin,  in  his  reply  to 
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Berkeley's  Essay  against  Mathematics,  showed  how  sci- 
ence might  materially  aid  in  Natural  Theology  by  prov- 
ing, among  other  things,  that  the  cells  of  bees  are 
constmctea  upon  mathematical  principles.  The  mitred 
priest  despised  mathematics,  but  the  bees  did  not.  Mac- 
Laurin  was  the  son  of  a  Clergyman  of  Scotland,  and 
had  all  the  reverence  of  the  Scotch  for  the  Bible  and  the 
Shorter  Catechism. 

Sturm,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  demonstration 
Aat  bears  his  n^ine,  is  also,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  au- 
thor of  "Reflexions,"  which  contains  more  valuable  mat- 
ter on  a  single  page  than  is  to  be  found  in  whole  folios 
of  stuff  about  Greek  particles  and  Latin  roots.  The 
study  of  languages  began  at  the  Tower  of  Babel,  (con- 
fusion,) and  conrasion  has  been  written  on  all  the  eflbrts 
of  the  Linguists  since.  We  leave  it  to  their  discrimina- 
ting philology  to  decide  whether  the  word  halble  has  not 
its  root  in  that  same  Tower  of  Babel. 

Hme  will  fail  us  to  speak  of  Playfair,  whose  genius 
was  almost  universal,  and  whose  conversational  powers 
were  said  to  be  superior  to  any  in  Europe;  of  DeLisle, 
the  Parisian,  the  friend  of  Newton,  "whose  piety  was 
unaffected,  whose  morals  were  pure,  and  whose  integri- 
ty was  nndeviating."  Of  Matthew  Stewart,  D.  D.,  for 
more  than  fifty  years  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  Of  Dugald  Stewart,  his  son 
and  successor.  Of  James  Beattie,  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  Essay  on  Truth,  equally  acquainted  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  matter  and  of  mind.  Simple  and  mooest, 
thongh  living  retired,  he  yet  sought  a  deeper  retirement, 
like  tne  bird  of  his  own  beautiful  song,  that 

*' Breaks  from  the  rastling  boughs. 
'     And  down  the  lone  vale  sails  away 
To  more  profound  repose." 


■ 
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AETICLE  IV. 
ON  THE  TRmrry. 

2^  objections  ofvm/reasonablefi£S8^  contradiction^  <md  the 
humam,  origin  of  the  word  Trinity. 

The  object  of  our  previous  articles*  has  been  to  deter- 
mine the  true  nature,  office,  capacity,  limits  and  condi- 
tion of  human  reason,  especially  in  reference  to  God's 
unity  and  nature.  Our  views  will  be  found  admirably 
sustained  in  a  discourse  by  Bishop  Butler, — the  immor 
tal  author  of  the  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion,— upon  the  ignorance  of  man. 

After  illustrating  the  position  that  ^^the  wisest  and 
most  knowing"  cannot,  any  more  than  the  most  ignorant, 
comprehend  tne  nature  of  any  causes,  or  any  essences  of 
things,  and  much  less  the  Being,  attributes  or  wavs  of 
Ood,  he  shews  that  difficulties  in  speculation,  and  limi- 
tations to  our  knowledge,  are  as  much  a  part  of  our 
present  state  of  probation  and  discipline  as  difficulties  in 
practice.  He  goes  on  to  remark,  that  '^  to  expect  a  dis- 
tinct comprehensive  view  of  t£e  whole  subject  of  reli^on, 
and  especially  of  God,  clear  of  difficulties  and  objections, 
is  to  forget  our  nature  and  condition,  neither  of  which 
admit  of  such  knowledge,  with  respect  to  any  science 
whatever.  And  to  inquire  with  this  expectation,  is  not 
to  inquire  as  a  man,  but  as  one  of  another  order  of  crea- 
tures.'' 

"  Knowledge"  adds  this  deep  master  of  human  thought, 
is  not  our  proper  happiness."  Men  of  deep. research  and 
curious  inquiry,  should  just  be  put  in  mind,  not  to  mis- 
take what  they  are  doing.  For  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  another  mark  set  up  for  us  to  aim  at; — another  end 
appointed  us  to  direct  our  lives  to ; — another  end  which 
the  most  knowing  may  fail  of,  and  the  most  ignorant 
arrive  at.  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our 
God ;  but  those  things  which  are  revealed,  belong  unto 

*  On  the'ProTinoe  of  Retaoii,  and  its  incapacity  to  determine  the  nature 
and  mode  o  existence  of  God. 
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us,  and  to  our  children,  forever,  that  we  may  do  all  the   ' 
words  of  this  law,  which  reflection  of  Moses,  put  in  gen- 
eral terms,  is,  that  the  only  knowledge,  which  is  of  any 
avail  to  us,  is  that  which  teaches  us  our  duty,  or  assists 
us  in  the  discharge  of  it." 

All  morals,  however, — and  all  duty, — ^have  reference 
to  law,  to  a  law  giver,  and  to  the  sanctions  bv  which  his 
laws  are  enforced.  "  To  know  the  true  God"  truly,  and 
the  way  of  salvation  He  has  devised  and  declared — 
this  "  is  eternal  life."  And  as  it  has  been  most  clearly 
shewn,  that  by  all  our  searchings  we  can  find  out  no- 
thing certainly  of  God's  nature  or  will,  "  in  the  deepest 
humility,  let  us  prostrate  our  souls  before  the  word  of 
of  His  testimony,  that  we  may  implicitly  hear,  believe, 
and  obey,  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  shall  say  unto  us.** 

The  Scriptures,  we  have  affirmed,  do  not  teach  what 
some  men  would  now  call  the  only  reasonable  doctrine 
of  Gx)d's  nature,  namelv,  that  He  is  absolutely,  person- 
ally, and  metaphysically,  one,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of 
bein^  in  any  sense  thbee,  and  yet  one.  On  the  contra- 
ry, they  teach,  as  we  affirm,  that  as  the  nature  of  God 
must  be  infinitely  different  and  distinct,  from  what  our 
finite  capacities  can  comprehend,  or  our  human  language 
and  analogies  express,  that  the  Divine  essence  or  nature 
is  common  to  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  who  are,  ne- 
vertheless, relatively  distinct,  and  distinguished  from 
each  other.  These  three  are  one  Being,  in  such  a  sense 
that  they  are  all  included  in  the  idea  of  God,  so  that  it 
is  impious  to  say  there  are  three  Gods.  These  three 
persons,  however,  are  distinct,  not  only  in  name^  bnt  in 
incommunicablejpre>p^^i^,  so  that  it  is  eaually  impious 
to  say  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
not  each,  and  equally,  God.  In  reference  to  each  other 
there  are  internal,  as  well  as  economical  differences, 
founded  upon  their  personal  relations,  offices  and  dis- 
tinctions, out  these  differences  consist  only  in  personal 
properties,  and  not  in  their  substance,  or  Goahead,  which 
IS  one. 

The  sum  of  what  is  revealed  in  Scripture  on  this  sub- 
ject is,  that  God  is  one ;  that  this  one  God,  is  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  that  the  Father  is  the  father  of 
the  Son ;  and  the  Son,  the  son  of  the  Father ;  and  the 
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Holy  Ghost,  the  spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and 
that,  in  respect  of  this,  their  mntnal  relation,  they  are 
distinct  from  each  other. 

"  Moreover,"  says  Dr.  Owen, "  whatever  is  so  revealed 
in  the  Scriptnre,  is  no  less  true  and  Divine,  as  to  what- 
ever necessarily  foUoweth  thereon,  than  it  is,  as  nnto 
that  which  is  principally  revealed  and  directly  express- 
ed. Hence  it  follows,  that  when  the  Scripture  revealeth 
the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  bo  one  Gk)d,  seeing 
it  necessarily  and  unavoidablv  follows  thereon  that  they 
are  one  in  essence,  wherein  alone  it  is  possible  they  can 
be  one;  and  three  in  their  distinct  subsistences,  wherein 
alone  it  is  possible  they  can  be  three ;  this  is  no  less  of 
Divine  Revelation,  than  the  first  principle  from  whence 
these  things  follow."* 

This  doctrine  is  pronounced  so  contrary  to  reason  as 
not  to  be  credible,  "  even  if  it  were  not  once,  nor  twice, 
but  very  frequently  and  most  expressly  written  in  the 
8cripture."t  But  from  what  we  have  seen,  it  is  most 
unreasonable  for  human  reason  to  say  what  is  credi- 
ble in  reference  to  God's  nature,  which  is  infinitely 
above  and  beyond  its  comprehension,  and  of  whose  mode 
of  existence  we  can  know  and  express  as  little  as  we  can 
about  how  and  whv  he  began  to  exist  at  all. 

Let  it  be  granted,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini- 

•  ty  is,  by  its  very  nature,  inconceivable  by  the-  human 
"  mind.    Is  it  therefore  to  be  rejected  ?   Mr.  Mill  lays  it 

down  as  logically  true,  that  ^^  it  is  absurd  to  reject  a  pro- 
position as  impossible  on  no  other  ground  than  its  incon- 
ceivableness." 

^^  I  caunot  but  wonder  that  so  much  stress  should  be  laid 
on  the  circumstance  of  inconceivableness,  when  there  is 
ample  experience  to  show  that  our  capacity  or  incapaci- 

♦  Owen'B  Works,  vol  x:  pp.  469,  471,  472. 

f  See  Smalous  in  Abaddie,  p.  254.  The  writers  whom  SUlliiifffleet  op- 
posed in  his  work  on  the  Trinity  say :  "We  deny  the  Articles  oithe  new 
Christianity,  or  the  Athanasian  religion,  not  because  they  are  mysterious, 
or  because  we  do  not  comprehend  them ;  we  deny  them  because  we  do 
comprehend  them;  we  have  a  clear  and  distinct  perception,  that  they  are 
not  mysterious,  but  contradictions,  impossibilities,  and  pure  nonsense. — 
We  have  our  reason  in  vain,  and  all  science  and  certainty  would  be  de- 
stroyed, if  we  could  not  distinguish  between  mysteries  and  contradic- 
tioiiB.'*---See  Stillingfleet  on  the  Trinity,  page  7,  Ac 
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tj  of  conceiying  a  thing  has  veiy  little  to  do  with  the 
possibilitj  of  Uie  thing  in  itself;  but  is,  in  truth,  very 
inuch  an  affair  of  accident,  and  depends  on  the  past  his- 
tory and  habits  of  our  own  minds.  *  *  ♦  *  When  we 
have  often  seen  and  thonght  of  two  things  together,  and 
have  never,  in  any  one  instance,  either  seen  or  thought 
of  them  separately,  there  is,  by  the  primary  law  of  asso- 
ciation, an  increasing  difficulty,  which  may,  in  the  end, 
become  insuperable,  if  conceiving  the  two  things  apart 
*  *  *  There  are  remarkable  instances  of  this  in  the 
history  of  science:  instances  in  which  the  most  instruct- 
ed men  rejected  as  impossible,  because  inconceivable, 
things  which  their  posterity,  by  earlier  practice  and  long- 
er perseverance  in  the  attempt,  found  it  quite  easy  to 
conceive,  and  which  everybody  now  knows  to  be  true."* 
We  must  consider  an  inference,  logically  drawn  from 
established  and  admitted  premises,  to  be  true,  even 
though  the  thing  thus  proved  true  be  inconceivable. — 
For,  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  terms  inconceivable 
and  conceivable,  impossible  and  possible?  If  all  our 
knowledge  is  originally  derived  from  experience,  then 
are  these  notions  derived  from  our  experience.  The  one 
class  means  things  at  variance  with  our  experience,  and 
the  other,  things  not  at  variance  with  our  experience. — 
Clearly,  unless  we  possess  fundamental  ideas,  or  can  gain 
a  knowledge  of  things  in  themselves,  no  logical  procesS' 
can  give  to  the  notion,  impossible^  any  larger  meaning' 
than  this.  But  if,  at  any  time,  the  inability  of  men  to 
conceive  the  negation  of  a  given  proposition  simply 
proves  that  their  experience,  up  to  that  time,  has,  with- 
out exception,  confirmed  such  proposition ;  then,  when 
they  assert  that  its  untruth  is  impossible,  they  really 
assert  no  more  than  when  they  assert  that  its  negation  is 
inconceivable.  If,  subsequently,  it  turn  out  tnat  the 
proposition  is  untrue ;  and  if  it  be  therefore  argued  that 
men  should  not  have  held  its  untruth  impossible  because 
inconceivable,  we  reply,  that  to  say  this,  is  to  condemn 
the  use  of  the  word  impossible  altogether.  If  the  incon- 
ceivability of  a  thing  be  considered  insufficient  warrant 
for  asserting  its  impossibility,  it  is  implied  that  there 

*  System  of  Logic,  pp.  266,  266. 
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can  exist  a  sufficient  warrant ;  but  such  warrant,  what- 
ever its  kind,  must  be  originally  derived  from  experience; 
and  if  further  experience  may  invalidate  the  warrant  of 
inconceivableness,  further  experience  may  invalidate 
cmy  warrant  on  which  we  assert  impossibility.  There- 
fore, we  should  call  nothing  impossible. 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  inconceivableness  of  any 
theory  which  is  above  and  beyond  our  present  possible 
experience,  is  no  test  of  its  truth.  In  respect  to  all 
things  beyond  the  measure  of  our  faculties  and  conse- 
quent range  of  experience,  inconceivableness  must  ever 
remain,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  affirms,  an  inapplica- 
ble test.* 

We  might  also  ask,  whose  reason  is  thus  offended  ? — 
Not  that  of  Bishop  Butler,  or  of  Lord  Bacon,  or  of  the 
ereat  mass  of  Christians, — {not  to  name  classic  and  hea- 
tnen  minds,  including  Plato,) — ^from  the  beginning  until 
now.  These  have  all  contended  that  this  was  a  doctrine 
in  itself  considered,  neither  reasonable  nor  unreasonable, 
nor  one  on  which  reason  can  pronounce  any  judgment 
.whatever.  The  subject  of  the  proposition  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  reason.  And  yet  the  only  terms  in 
which  we  can  speak  of  God,  are  drawn  from  finite  be- 
ings, finite  relations,  and  finite  modes  of  existence.  And 
hence  reason  has  no  premises  from  which  it  can  deduce 
a  positive  conclusion.  The  whole  matter  is  infinitely 
above  and  beyond  reason.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that 
this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  contrary  to  reason,  if  we 
understand  by  this  term  the  general  reason  of  men,  for 
we  shall  find  that  the  doctrine,  in  some  form,  has  enter- 
ed into  all  the  ancient  religions  of  mankind. 

Neither  is  this  objection  true,  if  we  are  to  judge  of 
what  is  reasonable  by  the  reason  of  Christians,  smce  this 
doctrine  has  from  the  beginning  been  almost  universal- 
ly believed  by  every  branch  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Neither  is  it  true,  that  this  doctrine  is  contrary  to  the 
reason  of  modem  Christians  since  the  Reformed  Church- 
es, with  entire  unanimity,  introduced  this  doctrine  into 
their  creeds,  and  thousands  of  the  most  acute  and  able 

*  See  Art  on  the  Uniyenal  PoetoUte,  Iq  Weetmintter  Rev.,  Oct  1868, 
p.  276. 
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mindB  have  found  the  doctrine  in  no  way,  coni/ra/r-y  to 
reason,  but  a  doctrine  of  which  reason  can  know  and 
jadge  nothing  beyond  the  testimony  brought  before  it  in 
the  revelation  of  God.  In  other  words,  this  subject  can 
only  be  known  and  determined  by  positive  revelation.* 
On  all  subjects  on  which  it  alone  can  give  evidence, 
the  testimony  of  God  is  the  highest  reason,  and  out- 
weighs all  possible  objection  and  cavil,  since  these  are 
all  based  upon  the  absurdity  that  finite  can  comprehend 
that  which  is  infinite  and  infinitely  incomprehensible 
and  beyond  our  capacity  to  understand.  Because  in  a 
finite  nature  such  as  ours,  the  same  spirit  cannot  be 
three  and  yet  one,  therefore,  it  is  argued  God^s  nature, 
which  is  infinitely  above,  beyond,  and  different  from, 
and  cannot  be  one,  and  yet  in  sound  sense  three.  Such 
reasoning  is  absurd,  foolish,  and  contradictory.    This 

*  In  truth,  BAJ8  Mr.  Faber,  nothing  can  be  more  ohildishly  unphilo- 
•ophicftl  And  illogical,  than  the  too  common  anti-trinitarian  practice,  of 
starting  abstract  objections  to  the  bare  nature  of  the  doctrine  itself,  and 
of  pretending  to  decide,  by  the  wholly  inapplicable  argument  a  priori^ 
the  pore  historical  question  of  fact,  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
or  is  not  a  doctrine  of  Christianity  f  This  is  the  fatal  paraloiipsm  which 
rons  for  instance,  through  Dr.  Channing's  Discourse  oo  The  Superior  ten- 
dency of  Unitarianism  to  form  an  elevated  religums  character. 

He  reasons  abstractedly,  against  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini- 
ty, from  his  own  distorted  arbitrary  statement  of  its  alleged  moral  and 
intellectual  tendency :  and  from  a  rapid  view  of  this  caricatured  portrait^ 
he  determines^  through  the  dangerous  araumenium  a  priori^  ana  in  lan< 
guage  which  I  have  absolutely  shuddered  to  read ;  that  such  a  doctrine 
eafmof  form  a  part  of  sincere  Christianity. 

Now,  even  to  omit  the  gross  sophism  of  arguing  from  a  gratuitous  stat^ 
ment  of  his  own  which  would  ofl^nsively  exhibit  Trinitarianism  as  alike 
absurb  and  immoral;  what  can  be  a  greater  paralogism,  than  the  prinoi- 
PLB  upon  which  the  whole  of  Dr.  Channing's  aiscourse  is  constructed  f 

1.  The  question  is  a  simple  historical  question  of  Fact;  the  question, 
namely :  Whether  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with  the  dependent  doctrine 
of  Christ s  essential  deity ,  was  taught  by  the  Apostles,  and  is  propounded 
tii  Scripture, 

2.  Tet  this  palpably  mere  question  of  fact,  which,  like  all  other  similar 
Questions,  can  only  be  determined  by  evidence.  Dr.  Channing  actually  pro- 
fesses to  determine  by  the  application  of  abstract  a  priori  reasoning, 

3.  Thus,  in  former  days,  did  misplaced  ingenuity  determine  in  the 
negative  the  question  oi  fact;  whetner  the  Copernican  system  be  true, 
and  whether  men  exist  in  the  supposed  psradoxical  condition  of  anti- 
podes: and  thus,  in  the  present  day,  doAia  more  eloquent,  than  logical, 
American  Divine,  similarly  determine  in  the  negative,-  the  question  of 
FAor;  Whether  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with  the  dependent  doctrine 
of  Christ's  true  Godhead,  was  taught  by  the  Apostles  and  is  propounded 
in  SeriptaML— Of»  the  AposL  of  THnitarianism,  vol.  1,  pp.  289,  29a 
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doctrine  is,  indeed,  like  many  others,  above  reason,  but 
not  contrary  to  it,  since  upon  it  reason  can  determine 
nothing. 

Such  is  plainly  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  '^The 
Scripture*  tells  us  indeed,  that  the  'spirit  of  a  man 
which  is  in  him  knows  the  thinss  of  a  man.'  A  man's 
spirit,  by  natural  reason  may  ludge  of  natural  things. 
^But  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  spirit 
of  Qt)d.' — 1  CSr.  ii ;  11.  So  that  what  we  know  of  these 
things,  we  must  receive  upon  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  merely,  if  the  Apostle  may  be  believed.  And  it 
is  given,  unto  men  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  To  some,  and  not  to  others;  and  unless  it  be 
so  given  them,  they  cannot  know  them.  In  particular, 
none  can  know  the  Father,  unless  the  Son  reveal  him. 
Nor  will,  or  doth,  or  can,  flesh  and  blood  reveal,  or  un- 
derstand Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  the^  living  God, 
unless  the  Father  reveal  him,  and  instruct  us  in  the 
truth  of  it. — Matt.  16, 18.  The  wav  to  come  to  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  these  things,  is  that  described  by  the 
Apostle. — Eph.  iii :  14-19.  '  For  this  cause  I  bow  my 
knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom 
the  whole  family  in  Heaven  and  earth  is  named,  that  be 
would  grant  you,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to 
be  strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  l£e  inner 
man;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith; 
that  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  able 
to  comprehend  with  all  saints,'  &c.  As  also,  (Col.  ii : 
3,  3,)  *That  ye  might  come  unto  all  riches  of  the  fiill  as- 
surance of  understanding,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
mvstery  of  Gk)d,  and  of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ;  in 
whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. It  is  by  faith  and  prayer,  and  through  the  reve- 
lation of  Gx>d,  that  we  may  come  to  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  these  things;  and  not  by  the  carnal  reasonings 
of  men  of  corrupt  minds.*' 

ShaU  foolish,  weftk,  ahortrsighted  man 

Beyond  the  angels  go, 
The  great  Almi|^hty  God  explain. 

Or  to  perfection  know  I 

♦  Owen's  Works,  toL  10,  pp.  609,  610. 
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Hit  attribaiee  diTuiely  80«r 

Aboye  the  creature  b  eighty 
And  prostrate  seraphim  adore 

Hie  glorious  Innnite, 

JehoTah*s  eyerlastlDg  daysl 

Tliej  cannot  numbered  be ; 
Incomprehensible  the  space 

Of  toine  immensity  1 

Thy  ynsdom's  depths  by  reason's  line 

hi  yain  we  striye  to  sound. 
Or  stretch  our  labouring  thought  t'assign 

Omnipotence  a  bound 

The  bri^tnees  of  thy  glory  leayes 

Description  far  below; 
KoT  man  8,  nor  angel's  heart  oonceiyes 

How  deep  thy  mercies  flow. 

But  it  is  further  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is,  in  itself,  contradictory^  and  therefore,  to  be  rejected, 
since  to  saj  that  three  are  one  and  one  is  three  is  ab- 
surd. This  however,  is  just  what  is  not  said.  The 
word  trinity  from  two  Latin  words,  signifies  a  unity  that 
is  three-fold  in  its  unity — a  three  that  are  one  in  their 
trinity,  that  is,  a  TRi-UNrrY.  It  defines  not  three  disuni- 
ted persons  united  in  one  name^  or  in  community  of 
oovned,  but  the  union  of  three  persons  in  one  essence,  so 
as  to  be  really  and  truly  one,  and  yet,  in  a  manner  in- 
comprehensible, to  us,  truly  and  really  three.  Mr.  Locke 
says,  "  in  my  whole  essay  there  is  not  anything  like  an 
objection  against  the  Trinity."*  There  is  manifestly  no 
contradiction  in  the  term  trinity,  because  it  does  not  af- 
firm that  three  are  one  and  that  one  is  three,  but  that  in 
the  infinite  and  incomprehensible  Jehoyah  there  is  a 
nnity  so  inconceivably  different  and  distinct  from  the 
union  of  finite  human  natures, — of  which  alone  we  know 
anything, — as  to  admit  of  three  pereons,  hypostases  or 
modes  of  subsistence,  in  the  one  ever-blessed  Godhead. 
The  very  term  trinity  therefore,  which  means  a  tki-uni- 
TT,  obviates  the  objection  made  against  the  doctrine,  that 
it  is  contradictory,  since  it  does  not  imply  that  God  is 
one  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  is  three,  or  three  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  he  is  one,  but  three  in  a  sense 

See  on  the  alleged  Unitariaaism  of  Locke,  Ac,  Note  A,  at  end  of  the 
article. 
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different  from,  and  reconcilable  with,  that  in  which  he 
is  one,  and  one  in  a  sense  different  from,  and  reconcila- 
ble with  that  in  which  he  is  three.  What  that  sense  is, 
or  fiow  God  is  what  he  is  thas  said  to  be,  the  doctrine 
does  not  affinn,  nor  does  any  man  dare  to  explain.  And 
that  it  implies  any  contradiction  in  the  essential  nature 
of  the  Divine  being,  no  man  can  dare  to  affirm  withont 
presumption  and  impiety,  since  this  would  imply  an 
actual  knowledge  of  what  that  nature  in  its  essence  and 
mode  of  existence  is. 

When  the  late  Daniel  Webster,  (whose  capacity  to  de- 
termine what  is  and  is  not  contradictory  to  reason  no  one 
will  call  in  question,)  was  told  by  a  fnend  coming  out  of 
church,  that  he  did  not  know  how  any  reasonable  man 
could  believe  in  the  Trinity,  therefore,  that  three  is  one 
and  one  three,  "Ah,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Webster,  "we  do 
not  understand  the  arithmetic  of  Heaven."  This  great 
mind  was  moved  also  to  record  his  name  at  the  foot  of 
a  dying  declaration  that  while  he  could  not  in  the  flesh 
see  God  or  understand  the  arithmetic  of  Heaven,  he 
nevertheless,  understood  the  fact  attested  of  himself  by 
God,  and  that  he  believed  therefore,  on  "  God  the  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost,"  and  now  we  would  hope  his  faith 
is  turned  into  knowledge,  and  he  unites  in  ascribing  glory 
and  honour  unto  God  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Mr.  Boswell  once  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "  Would  not 
the  same  objection  lie  against  the  Trinity  as  against 
transubstantiation ?"  "Yes," said  he,  "if  you  take  three 
and  one  in  the  same  sense.  If  you  do  so,  to  be  sure  you 
cannot  believe  it.  But  the  three  persons  in  the  God- 
head are  three  in  one  sense  and  one  in  another;  [three 
in  person  or  hypostases  and  one  in  nature,  one  in  the 
unity  of  the  spirit,]  we  cannot  tell  how,  and  that  is  the 
mystery."* 

The  apparent  verbal  contradictions  in  the  language 
employed  to  express  the  personal  distinctiveness,  and 
the  Divine  unity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  arise  from  the  inapplicableness  of  words  denoting 
human  thoughts,  to  that  which  transcends  all  human 
thought.    There  is  nothing  in  man's  perceptions,  con- 

*  Johnson's  tour  to  the  Hebrides^  by  BoeweU,  p.  90. 
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Bcionsness,  or  formal  logical  definitions,  to  supply  him 
with  intelligible  terms  that  can  ever  be  more  than  an 
approximation  towards  the  exact  and  full  truth  of  the 
unity  of  God.  For  this  reason,  theology  cannot  becocne 
a  strictly  logical  science ;  language  is  too  imperfect,  too 
low  a  yehicle,  to  become  the  exponent  of  its  highei;,' 
truths.* 

This,  in  reality,  is  the  foundation  on  which  philosophi- 
cal objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  found- 
ed. T!nu8  Dr.  Dewey  asserts  the  impossibility  of  con- 
ceiving of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  as  any  other  than 
three  distinct  beings.  And  why?  "When,"  says  he, 
"we  speak  of  unity  in  a  being,  we  mean  that  he  is  self- 
conscious."  He  thus  frames  to  himself  a  definition  of 
what  constitutes  a  being  which  suits  his  own  purpose, 
omitting  what  is  most  essential  to  our  idea  of  being, 
namely,  that  etAetance  or  essence,  and  those  properties 
by  which  it  is  known  and  distinguished  by  us,  and  then 
bases  his  objection  to  a  Scriptural  fact  upon  his  own  de- 
fective theory  .f 

While,  however,  it  is  impossible,  as  has  been  said,  to 

five  any  positive  exposition  of  what  is  implied  in  the 
octrine  of  a  trinity  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  showing  that  the  doctrine  is  not  in- 
consistent with  our  present  experience  and  knowledge, 
however  immeasurably  it  may  be  above  them. 

But  not  only  is  this  doctrine  not  unreasonable,  ab- 
surd or  contradictory,  it  might  be  argued  that  it  is  most 
reasonable. 

"There  appear  to  be,"  says  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  "very 
reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  that  this  doctrine,  or 
some  other  resembling  it,  would  be  a  necessary  deduc- 
tion from  the  fact  of  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  Di- 
vine nature.  The  notion  of  Supreme  and  Infinite  Per- 
fection cannot  but  include  every  possroLE  excellency,  or, 

*  Augiistine  stroDgly  felt»  as  he  has  majestically  expressed,  the  ineffa- 
blenefls  of  thia  great  mystery  cum  ergo  quacritur  quid  tria,  yel  quid  tres^ 
conferimiia  noe  ad  inveniendum  aliquod  speciale  yel  generale  nomen  quo 
compleetomur  haeo  tria,  neque  occurrit  ammo,  quia  ezcedit,  supereminen- 
tiA  diyinitatis  usitati  eloquii  facultatem.  Yerius  enim  cogitatur  Deua 
roam  dieitor,  et  verius  est  quam  co^tatar. — Stowell  on  the  Work  of  the 


f  See  the  New  Englander  for  184S,  pp.  678-5. 
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in  other  words,  every  attribute  of  being  whic&  is  not  of 
the  nature  of  defect.  It  must  be  premised  that  creation 
had  a  beginning.  At  whatever  point  that  beginning 
may  have  been,  whatever  multiples  of  ages,  imagina- 
tion or  hypothesis  can  fix  upon  to  carry  that  point  back- 
wards, the  point  will  stand  somewhere.  Before  that 
position,  therefore  a  dv/ration  without  heginni/ng  must 
have  elapsed.  Through  that  period,  infinite  on  one  part, 
it  is  incontrovertible  that  nothing  can  liave  existed  ex- 
cept the  Glorious  Deity.  But,  it  the  unity  of  the  Di- 
vine nature  be  such  a  property  as  excludes  every  kind 
of  plurality,  the  properties  of  actiA)e  life^  tendency  to  dif- 
fusimi^  and  reciprocity  of  intellectual  and  moral  enjoy- 
ment, (which  are  perfections  of  being,^  must  have  been 
through  that  duration,  in  the  state  of  aosoltcte  quiescence. 
It  seems  to  follow  that  from  eternity  down  to  a  certain 

Snnt  in  duration,  some  perfections  were  wanting  in  the 
eity.  The  Divine  Mind  stood  in  an  immense  solitari- 
ness. The  infinitely  active  life,  which  is  a  necessary 
property  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  was  from  eternity  inac- 
tive. No  species  of  communication  existed.  There  was 
no  development  of  intellectual  and  moral  good,  though 
in  a  subject  in  which  that  good  has  been  necessarily,  in- 
finitely, and  from  eteraity  inherent.  I  feel  the  awful 
ground  on  which  I  have  advanced,  in  putting  these  sop- 
positions  ;  and  I  would  humbly  beseech  the  Divine 
Majesty  to  pity  and  pardon  me,  if  I  am  guilty  of  any 
presumption.  I  am,  also,  fully  attentive  to  the  attribute 
of  ALL-SUFFICIENCY  as  a  neccssarv  property  of  the  Blessed 
and  Adorable  Nature.  But  when  I  have  given  every 
consideration  of  which  I  am  capable  to  this  most  pro- 
found of  subjects,  I  cannot  but  perceive  it  as  a  strong, 
and  even  invincible  deduction  of  reason,  that  the  denial 
of  such  a  plurality  in  the  Infinite  Essence  as  shall  admit 
of  a  developement  from  eternity  of  the  ever  active  life 
and  a  communion  from  eternity  in  infinite  good,  is  a  de- 
nial to  the  Supreme  Nature  of  something  wliich  is  essen- 
tial to  absolute  and  Infinite  Perfection. 

I  add,  therefore,  that,  whatever  improper  use  may 
have  been  made  of  the  terms  by  impious  familiarity,  and 
whatever  ridicule  may  have  been  cast  upon  them  by 
profaue  opposition,  the  venerable  confessions  of  antiquity 
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appear  to  me  to  be  entirely  accordant  with  careful  rea- 
scining  and  with  Scriptural  authority ; — that  the  one  Lord 
Je^us  Chriat  is  the  only  Begottnof  the  Father^  hfore 
all  ages;  and  that  the  I  Lily  Spirit  vroccedid  from  the 
Fathtr^  equal  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  eternity^  ina- 
j(8ty^  glory ^  arid  all  jpctfection.^^* 

"Own,  thiio,  man 
The  image  of  his  Maker — ^rnni  that  God 
Possesses  all  pvrfoetiuns  he  has  given. 
And  in  the  Ilcity  there  needd  niut^t  be 
Some  glorious  attrihufea,  tliat  oorreApond 
With  thuse  peculiar  faculties  in  us, 
Caird  social  ones ;  1  speak  not  of  the  bond* 
Of  finite  passion, — but  the  inherent  ]>ower 
To  make  a  promise,  a  command  express, 
And  witness  bear. 

Tliat  God  this  power  possesses 
We  need  not  wander  far  for  evidence. 
Lot  nature  be  our  witness,     lie  who  formed 
The  eye  must  see;  and  He  whorjc  mandate  call'd 
Creation  forth,  most  surely  can  command; 
Or  all  the  beautic'H  that  our  eyes  brhold. 
When  turninc:  foudlv  on  the  earth's  fair  face, — 
Or  piercinff  far  into  immensity. 
To  gaze  d^ghtcd  on  its  spangling  orbs,— 
Nay,  we  ourselves,  had  no  existence  known. 
But  if  on  nau£;ht  except  created  tilings 
Thos«*  great  perfections  can  be  exercised, 
Thov  cannot  be  eternal  or  iiumeiise ; 
An<f  as,  before  creation's  natal  hour. 
They  Ufver  could  be  exercised  at  all, 
Not  only  are  those  attributes  themselves 
Contingent,  but  the  (iodhead  iniiht  possess 
Peculiar  powers  which  ouee  he  did  not  hold; 
And  the  iirm  grasp  of  mutability 
Tlius  seems  to  encIoi<c  the  ITncreatod  One, 
The  great,  Uuchang'd,  Immutable,  Supreme. 
But,  turn  we  to  the  converse  side  and  own 
Tliat,  like  the  re"*t  »>f  His  inherences, 
Tlieee  too  are  infinite — we  then  are  led 
(To  find  them  an  unbounded  exercise) 
To  some  unlimited  creat-ed  thing. 
Another  independent  Deity, 
Or  a  distinctness  of  hyiM)dtases 
In  the  great  Essence  Incarnate ; — (the  tint 
And  second  of  which  three  hypotheses 

♦  See  his  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  3,  pp.  420,  421.  See  also, 
Howe's  W^orks,  vol.  4,  pp.  820,  321,  where,  in  his  calm  inouiry  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Trinity,  he  has  these  observations. — See  Note  B.,  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 
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Wc  have  before  exploded:)  ftiid  behold 

The  Ti'initv  in  Unity  nsrftiii 

Stund  fortli  in  phiry  to  the  enquiring  eye. 

Nur  does  the  Deity's  perfection  yield 
An  evidence  lerf  sure.     For  tliis  seems  plain, — 
(And  hero  with  <leepe8t  reverence  I  H]>eak,) 
If  God  exists  in  Unity  alone, 
According  to  the  wandering  sceptic's  dreams^ 
lie  cannot  in  perfection  know  himself; 
He  cannot  fully  exercise  hia  power, 
His  wisdom,  goodness,  purity,  or  love, 
According  to  their  nature ;  nor  can  hold 
Those  social  faculties  he  gave  mankind. 
Nor  is  perfection  of  existence  found 
In  him,  for  that,  undoubtedly,  must  rest 
(Since  nought  beside  can  grasp  its  every  mode,) 
In  union  and  distinctness.     ^V  herefore,  then, 
Sons  of  a  blind  philosophy,  maintain 
This  perilous  position  ?     Wherefore  shackle 
God's  active,  enei^etic  attributes 
In  all  their  operations,  till  as  well 
We  might  sup]^ose  a  paralys'd  old  man, 
TV'hose  limbs  hud  long  forgot  their  native  use, 
Complete  in  power,  or  deem  an  idiot  sane, 
As  think  perfection  can  in  him  inhere — 
When  Trinity  in  Unity  disjdays 
Perfection's  beauty ;  reconciles  in  full 
Whate'er  appeared  to  jar,  and  Nature's  voice 
With  that  of  Revelation  sweetly  joins 
In  one  harmonious  song  of  lasting  praise.** 

"But  to  return  »*»»»*    If  in  o]>eratio& 
Of  moral  excellence  alone  are  found 
(Where  hoj>e  is  banish'd  by  fruition  full,) 
The  fruit*  of  happiness;  and  Deity   ■ 
Be  to  himself  a  fount/iin — s])ring  of  bliss; 
Ineifable,  eternal,  underiv'd ; 
Where  then  does  fond  enuuiry  lead  the  mind? 
Oh!  tJilk  not  of  presumption!  tell  lue  not 
It  is  but  limiting  the  Deity 
To  say  Ihat  bliss,  as  it  inheres  in  him, 
Must  tlow  from  sources  consonant  with  onrSi 
While  Revi'ltttion's  voice  attcfcite  the  truth 
Which  Reason  here  would  urge.     **Thou  loved'st  me," 
Hear  the  Redeemer's  sacred  lips  exclaim, 
"Bi'fore  the  world's  fouinhitious."     Here  he  points 
To  (i'»d's  eternal  source  of  happiness. 
And  shews  it  was  not  mere  inactive  rest. 
And  well  may  Reason,  with  a  voice  like  His 
Corroborating  its  conclusions,  sny, 
"As  ha[>]iines8  is  only  to  be  foun<l 
(Where  hojie's  bright  visions  can  no  entrance  gain,) 
In  exercise  of  moral  excellence — 
And  no  plurality  of  Gods  win  be — 
Then  either  God  exists  in  modes  distinct. 
Or  was,  before  an  object  yet  was  fonn*d 
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On  whom  to  exerci.^c  hb  attributfj^ 
Eternally  devoid  of  perfect  Mis**." 
*'A?tlien  the  ha]))>iiU'S»:  of  God  must  he 
Complete,  above  all  hfiirht,  beneath  all  de]>th, 
Imnien^*.',  ctt-rual,  and  immutable, 
He  n«-eds  nrist  have  some  object,  infinite, 
Co-eq>5al,  eo-eternal,  with  Himself, 
United,  vet  di:itinet,  on  whom  to  pour 
The  oVrtiowing  fulne&?»  of  his  attributes: 
Which  leads  u-*  to  the  «am«!  vternal  truth 
We  now  so  lonsr  have  been  cout'.-ndiug  for/' 

A  very  short  and  al»le  letter  on  this  subject,  will  be 
found  also,  in  the  posthu!nou."5  works  of  the  celebrated 
John  Wallir5,  D.  D.,  SaVilian  Protes>or  of  Geometry,  in 
Oxford,  and  Chaphiin  to  Kini^  Charles  IF.,  who  under- 
takes to  show  from  mathematical  as  well  as  other  sci- 
ences, that  there  is  n«.»  inconsistence  or  impussihility  that 
what  in  our  rej^ard  is  three  may  in  another  regard  bo 
one,"  and  that  though  these  illustrations  "even  from 
finite  beings,  do  not  adequately  agree  with  this  of  the 
sacred  Trinity,  yet  there  is  enough  in  them  to  show  that 
there  is  no  such  inconsistence  as  is  pretended,  in  believ- 
ing that  the  three  persons  may  truly  be  so  distinguish- 
ed as  that  one  be  not  the  other,  and  yet  all  but  one 
God."* 

"It  is  true,"  he  added,f  "  that  not  any,  nor  all  of  these 
instances,  nor  any  of  those  <riven  bv  other  learned  men, 
do  adequately  express  the  distinction  and  unity  of  the 
PeraoaH  in  the  mcrcd  Trinity ;  for  neither  hath  God  dis- 
tinctly declared  it  unto  us,  i\ov  are  we  able  fully  to  com- 
prehend it,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  know.  Shall  we, 
therefore,  say,  things  cannot  he^  when  (iod  says  they  are^ 
onlv  because  we  know  not  how?  If  God  sav,  '^The 
Word  was  God,"  and  "  the  Word  was  made  Flesh,"  shall 
we  say,  Xot  so,  only  because  we  cannot  tell  h(/w?  It  is 
safer  to  say,  It  is;  wjikn  God  says  it  is,  though  we  know 
not  how  it  is :  especially  when  there  are  so  many  in- 
stances in  nature,  to  show  it  not  to  be  impossible  or  in- 
ccmsistent  with  reason.  The  thing  is  sufficiently  reveal- 
ed to  those  who  are  willing  to  be  taught  and  receive  the 
truth  in  the  love  of  it." 

Others  however,  have  dared  to  go  even  further  than 

*  Sermons  and  Memoire^  London,  1791.     f  lb. 
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against  the  objections  of  its  unreasonableness,*  from 
which  we  make  a  quotation. 

"It  is  strange  boldness  in  men,"  says  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet,  "to  talk  of  contradictions  in  things  above  their 
reach.  ITath  God  not  revealed  to  us  that  he  created  all 
things;  and  is  it  not  reasonable  for  us  to  believe  this, 
unless  we  are  able  to  comprehend  the  manner  of  doing 
it?  Hath  nut  God  plainly  revealed  tluit  there  shall  bo 
a  rcsurrectiim  from  the  dead  I  And  must  we  think  it 
unreasimable  to  believe  it,  till  we  are  able  to  compre- 
hend all  the  changes  <»f  the  j>articles  of  matter  from  the 
creation  to  the  general  resurrection  i  If  nothing  is  to  be 
believed  but  what  may  be  comprehended,  the  very  being 
of  God  must  be  rejected,  and  all  his  unsearchai)le  per- 
fections. If  we  believe  the  attributes  of  God  to  be  in- 
finite how  can  we  comi)rehend  thcinJ  We  are  strange- 
ly puzzled  in  plain  ordinary  finite  things;  but  it  is  mad- 
ness to  pretend  to  compreliend  what  is  infinite;  and  yet, 
if  the  perfections  of  God  be  not  infinite,  they  cannot  be- 
long to  him. 

"  Let  those  wdio  presume  to  say  that  there  is  a  contra- 
diction in  the  Trinitv,  try  their  imuirinations  about  God's 
eternity,  not  merely  how  he  sliould  be  from  himself,  but 
how  God  should  coexist  with  all  the  differences  of  times, 
and  yet  there  be  no  succession  in  his  own  being;  and 
they  will,  perhaps,  concur  with  me  in  thinking  that  there 
is  no  greater  difHculty  in  the  con(jeption  of  the  Trinity 
than  there  is  of  eternity.  For  three  to  be  one  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  numbers;  but  whether  an  infinite  nature 
can  communicate  itself  to  three  dilferent  substances, 
without  such  a  division  as  is  anuaig  created  beings,  must 
not  be  determined  by  bare  numbers,  but  by  the  abso- 
lute perfections  of  the  Divine  nature:  which  must  be 
owned  to  be  above  our  comprehension." 

The  justly  celebrated  and  admired  John  Howe  has, 
among  his  w-orks,  a  short  treatise  on  this  subject,  enti- 
tled ''A  calm  Discourse  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Godhead," 
in  which  there  is  a  very  lucid  and  satisfactory  exi>osition 
of  the  perfect  consistency  of  this  doctrine  with  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  impossibility  of 

*  London,  1697. 
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finding  in  it  anything  either  absurd  or  contradictory*  to 
our  reason,  and  to  the  constitution  of  our  compound  na- 
ture, or  to  our  present  knowledge  of  what  is  possible, 
though  beyond  our  comprehension. 

Another  work  has  not  long  since  been  published  on 
the  doctrine  of  Triads,+  of  which  it  has  been  said,  "This 
is  decidedly  the  most  original  work  which  has  appeared 
for  some  time."  The  design  of  the  author  is  to  illustrate 
the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Trinity,  by  tracing  a  triplicity 
of  character,  not  only  in  Scripture,  but  in  every  part  of 
the  natural  and  moral  w^orld.  The  mass  of  evidence 
which  he  has  gathered  together  is  truly  astonishing,  and 
exhibits,  not  only  vast  labour,  pursued  with  untiring  pa- 
tience, but  likewise  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
fuagesand  literature,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
lis  great  aim,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  remarkable 
work,  has  been  the  discovery  and  advancement  of  truth, 
of  which  he  feels  himself  the  infiuence  and  value.  All 
is  subservient  to  this ;  and  therefore  while  he  displays 
great  ingenuity  and  much  keenness  of  perception,  he 
never  suffers  himself  to  be  influenced  by  mere  fancy. 
He  demonstrates  the  existence  of  a  triform  impression 
on  the  human  mind,  as  exemplified  in  the  singular  fre- 
quency of  the  tertian  form  of  expression  in  speaking  and 
waiting,  and  in  our  ideas  of  superstition,  law",  majesty 
and  dominion;  he  shows  the  same  impression  as  pre- 
vailing in  the  physical  world,  in  the  theology  of  the 
heathen,  and  throughout  the  Scripture,  as  well  in  its 
facts  as  in  its  mode  of  expression. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  wull  be  seen  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is,  not  only  not  contradictory  to 
reason  and  to  the  invisible  things  of  God,  which  are 
clearly  seen  in  all  his  works  and  ways,  but  that  it  is  in 
consonance  with  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  as  man- 
ifested in  our  own  wonderful  constitution,;]:  and  as  dis- 
played in  all  his  works  and  ways. 

*  Tlic  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  this  Treatise,  particularly  §  ii.-xiL, 
pp.  307-11. 

f  In  the  Albion,  which  contained  large  extracts  from  it,  many  others 
have  auppopod  that  traces  of  this  doctrine  are  imprinted  on  all  the  works 
of  God.— Baxter's  Works,  vol.  2.  pp.  U,  15,  Fol.  Ed.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Princ 
of  Revealed  Religion,  pp.  99,  113.     Owen's  Works,  vol  10. 

\  See  Howe,  as  above. 
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But  it  is  furtlier  objectcM.l  tluit  the  vorv  term  Trinity, 
is  of  human  origin,  and  is  not  Scriptural,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  doctrine  it^ilf,  is  unwarranted  by  the  Word  of 
God.  But  this  ohjectiun  chines  with  a  verv  ill  ijcraee  in- 
deed,  from  tliose  wlio  claim  so  much  for  the  otlico  and 
power  of  reason.  For  all  that  is  j)roper  and  oomj intent 
to  rea?on,  and  e>.^<'ntial  t(»  the  progre-^s  and  im])rove- 
ment  of  knowk-dire  we  earnestly  contend,  since  it  is  both 
our  Ttqht  and  ihtiti  t«i  know  all  that  we  have  the  means 
ot  knowing,  as  well  as  to  he  willinir  to  he  iiin<»rant  where 
knowledge  is  withheld.  Xow,  the  analogy  hctween  >Jat- 
ural  and  Revealed  IJeligion,  which  is  l«.iind  to  exist  in 
80  many  essential  ]»articulars,  is  oijually  striking,  as  it 
regards  tlie  form  in  which  truth  is  placed  hei'Mv  the  hu- 
man mind  in  each  of  the-e  dej»artnient<  (»f  knowledge. 
Eevelation,  like  nature,  ]>resents  a  va-^t  collection  of  ]»ar- 
ticular  facts,  not  arranged  scientiMeaily,  but  apparently 
without  any  order,  svmmetrv,  or  svstem.  As  in  natui'e 
every  fact  or  obiuct  is  sinirU.',  and  found,  as  it  would 
seem  to  the  ignorant  and  uninlbrnu'd,  in  ai)parent  isola- 
tion or  disunion:  bo  have  the  insi'ii'i'(l  writers  delivi^red 
their  sublimest  doc^trines  in  ])o^)nhn*  language  in  an  inci- 
dental isolated  form,  or  in  coinu'vii«»n  with  some  history 
or  precept,  and  ''have  abstainiMl. — as  much  as  it  was 
possible  to  abstain, — from  a  j»liil«.«so]»hi(ral  or  metaj'hysi- 
eal  phraseoloiry.-^  In  nat.irc.  and  in  Ivevi-lation  also,  it 
is  found  that  the  earliest  loi*njati»}is  were  the  mo.>t  sim- 
ple, and  adapted  to  a  lower  condiiion  in  the  one  case  of 
animal,  and  in  the  other  s^^  mental  and  sj)! ritual  devel- 
opement,  until  both  were  at  length,  brought  to  that  fin- 
ished state  which  was  best  adapted  to  the  whole  of  man's 
earthly  history  and  necessities.  This  beinir  the  case, 
reason  has  the  same  «'llice  and  duty  to  (li>cliarge  in  re- 
ference, both  to  nature  and  re^  elation.  Flr^t^  the  facts 
or  truths  as  tliev  actually  ami  certainly  exi.--t  must  be 
discoveretl.  and  then  thev  mu^t  be  arrauij^ed,  classified, 
and  Bvstenuitized,  in  order  tiiat  I'nun  them  mav  be  de- 
duced  general  truths  ami  comprehensive  sy>tems  of 
knowle<lge.  Otherwise,  the  liuman  mind  would  kn(nv 
notliing  of  the  natural  world  but  [>arlicular  fact<,  and  as 
it  regards  revelation,  instead  of  being,  as  the  Apostle 
sayfi,  "perfect,"  that  is,  able  to  comprehend  the  more 
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Anrl  who  are  thev  who  would  <lethruiie  and  silence 
reason,  in  this  her  lugirimatt*  antl  proper  nfticc  ?  The 
very  persons  who  wuuld  insist  upon  ««ur  adapting  the 
term  Utntt/^  which  is  not  iSoriptural,  and  nut  only  the 
term  unity,  but  this  t^nn  with  a  nictai>hy:rical  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning,  requiring  us  to  believe  that  the  in- 
finite Jehovah,  the  ever  existing  and  uncreated  source 
of  all  being,  is  such  an  one  as  his  own  finite  creatures, 
and  that  he,  therefore,  is,  and  can  be  only  an  absolute 
and  personal  unity;  and  all  this,  as  we  maintain  and  be- 
lieve, in  plain  and  pal])able  c<.»ntranety  t<»  the  facts  found 
iu  revelation?  How  numy  otlu*r  terms  als(»,  such  as  om- 
niscience, omnipotence,  omnii)rescnce,  do  they  and  we 
employ  in  presenting  in  what  is  believed  a  convenient 
and  general  form,  the  indivi Jual,  isolated,  and  nnsyste- 
matised  statements  of  Scri])ture,  in  reference  to  God  and 
man,  time  and  eternitv,  doctrine  and  dutv. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  just  and  proper  to  deny  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  ubi(|uity  or  omnipresence,  and 
many  other  truths,  because  the  terms  by  which  thev  are 
described  are  not  found  in  Scripture,  as  to  deny  that  of 
the  Trinity  because  the  termllY\mX\\  is  not  found  in  Scrip- 
ture. If  this  doctrine  is  not  directly,  jiositively,  and  in 
explicit  definition  <leclared  in  Scripture,  this  is  e([ually 
true  of  other  fundamental  articles  of  religion,  admitted 
by  Jew  and  Christian,  such  as  the  being  of  God,  the 
existence  of  angels,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
futui'e  retribution,  which,  tluMiirh  evident! v  derived 
from  the  inspired  penmen,  and  now  invariably  received 
among  the  professors  of  Judaism,  do  not,  in  the  volumes 
of  hf»ly  writ,  appear  in  the  form  of  plain  propositions, 
as,  that  God  is,  that  angels  cxir-t,  that  the  dead  shall  be 
raised  again,  and,  that  men  shall  be  rewarded  according 
to  their  actions ;  but  being  frequently  intimated  and  as- 
sumed, posterity  is  satisfied,  that,  with  the  ancient  He- 
brews, they  formed  a  very  essential  and  prominent  part 
of  their  theological  system.* 

"We  have  no  zeal  for  the  ieria  Trinity  any  more  than 
for  the  terms  person,  unity  of  God,  omnipresence,  <fcc., 

♦See  Oxlee*8  Christian  Doctrines,  Explained  on  Jewish  Dune.,  vol  i, 
pjfi.  8:^,  34,  ou  the  objection  to  the  term  God-niaii,  or  theanthroposb  See 
Bargee^  Tracte^  pp.  Ixiy.-lxvi. 
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if  any  other  can  as  well,  or  bettor,  express  the  ideas  of 
which  these  are  the  conventional  signs.  We  contend, 
not  t«»r  A////.y.  l»ut  for  the  doctrines  exjn'esRed  by  the 
terms,  and  which  are,  in  each  ca?e,  no  more*  than  conclii- 
Bions  drawn  by  tlie  irre>istible  power  of  human  reason 
from  the  premises  found  in  Scripture.  Jhit  the  opposi- 
tion, it  would  seem,  is  not  to  this  necessary,  not  to  sav, 
le<^itimate  em])loyment  of  human  reason,  in  generalizing 
for  its  own  use  tlie  ]>articuh\r  facts  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture. Tlie  whole  outcry  is  against  any  party  doing  this 
but  they  who  reject  as  imi^nssible  and  contradictory  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  therefore,  oppose  the  term 
by  wliich  it  is  pn>pounded.  The  facts  from  which  this 
doctrine  is  deduced  may  be  indis]>utably  found  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  term  does  nothing  more  than  state  in  ono 
word,  what  these  facts  do  in  njany  words.  IH?,  how- 
ever,  must  Jiot  emj»loy  the  word,  however  simply  expres- 
sive of  the  facts.  But  thoj  are  at  pertect  liberty  to  em- 
ploy the  term  unity,  which  is  not  found  in  Scripture, 
and  to  attach  to  it  a  meaniiiix  contrary  to  tliat  of  tri-uni- 
ty,  and  which  is  not  warrante<l  but  opposed  by  Scripture, 
which  even  as  speaking  of  God's  unity  employs  language 
which  necessarily  imi>lies  w  j)lurality  in  the  one  iJivine 
nature  or  Godhead.  And  just  so  it  is,  that  they  con- 
demn also,  all  controversy  on  our  j>art,  for  the  truth, 
and  all  criticism  that  would  maintain  and  sujiport  it, 
while  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  controvert  against  the 
truth,  and  to  fi»rce  constructions  u])on  the  Bible  which 
will  make  it  mean  anvthintj  thev  wish  it  to,  only  that 
which  thev  or  their  oride  of  rea.-on  think  it  ou^ht  to 
mean.* 

The  discoveries  of  revelation  remained  in  the  church 
in  statements  very  near  to  their  original  simplicity,  and 
free  from  any  metajdiysical  distinctions  until,f  "by  the 
perpetual  cavils  of  gainsayers,  and  the  diflicuities  which 
they  have  raised,  later  teachers,  in  the  assertion  of  the 
same  doctrines,  have  been  reduced  to  the  nni>leasing 
necessity  of  availing  thenjselves  of  the  greater  precision 
of  a  less  familiar  language." 

"As  to  their  (the  Arians,)  complaints,  says  Athana- 

*Spo  ViiulV  Refutation  of  Arianifni,  pp.  19  niid  41. 
f  HornIey'8  Ti-acta,  p.  868. 
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Rius,*  the  great  champion  (if  <irtho<loxv  in  the  fourth 
centurv,  and  who  suffered  tlie  lo>s  i)}L  all  thiiiir'^  for  liis 
hold  fidelity  to  the  truth,  ''It  was  thev  who  ln-i:*an  with 
their  impious  e.\pressi( »n»?,  ^'^  oux  ov-wv  and  *o  v;v -so-: ors  owx  yjv.j- 
which  arc  uotScrii)ture  ;  and  now  they  make  it  a  charge, 
that  they  are  detected  by  means  of  non-scriptural  terms, 
which  have  been  reverently  ad(»pted."  The  last  re- 
mark, says  Mr.  Xewman,  is  im|)ortant;  for  until  the 
time  of  Arius,  even  those  traditional  statements  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  which  were  more  explicit  than  Scrip- 
ture, had  not  taken  the  shape  of  fonnuhi?.  It  wa<  the 
Arian  defined  pro])o.sitions  of  the  ^J,  o^x  ovc^v,  tmuh'  out 
of  ruAhiiifj^  and  the  like,  which  called  for  their  imposi- 
tion.:}: 

The  term  Trinity  is  found  in  the  Greek  languafrc  ^^^f^^^ 
in  the  Latin  trudtuK  and  as  it  i.^  admitted  in  Oriental 
languages.,^  An<l  if  this  w<»rd  is  not  found  in  the  He- 
brew language  we  have  seni.  an<l  shall  further  see,  that 
in  statin;'  the  <loctrine  oi'  tlu*  Tnitv  of  ("iod,  the  Hebrew 
writers  (»n  many  occasi-.ins,  and  tVom  the  very  opening 
of  the  Bible,  use  plural  and  triple  forms  of  language 
which,  necessarily,  imjily  in  their  very  statement,  a  tri- 
unity  or  trinitv. 

The  assertion  of  Dr.  Deard  and  c.thers,  that  the  term 
trinitv  was  not  usrd  bv  the  earlv  Christians,  is  C(»ntrary 
to  existing  proof.  The  word  //vV/v,  in  (rri'ck,  or  7V/;///y, 
in  Latin,  was,  r)riij:inallv  emolovi'd,  not  to  siunifv  the 
number  three  ai»solutelv  and  sim]»Iv.  but  the  thinii:  thus 
described  as  being  in  one  asjiec'  of  it,  a  trinity,  and  iu 

*  AtJian.  E[».  nd  Afro.-,  5,  0. 

\"Thnt  ithtch  iffaa  imulc  of  th'nKjx  not  f.r/.v^';*r/,*' ami  **  that  irhich  once 
teag  not" 

JS«-i-»  X«;wnian's  IHrl4>ry  of  tlic  Ariaii'i  i»f  tti«'  Hli  (Vntury,  |».  252,  l.on- 
duri,  18.".'^.  It  woulil  a|»}Mar  from  Aulns  (njJIiti!*,  that  trinsiw  (Irii.k,  a.-* 
terU'O  in  Latin,  »iirnitio<i  the  immlM-r  thnc;  aii-l  if  wv.  !rp»'rtk  «>f  tho  cube 
or  Mi:nre,  or  any  oth«;r  [ii)WtT  of  thn-i*,  wv  sliouhl  not.  s«ay  trion^  but  tes 
trMon.  Tht*  word  is  also,  frcinu'ntlv  u.-cil  bv  Phih»  .Ituin-us,  in  hi^work 
on  thi-  «'r<?ation,  whore  \\v  ^pl.•cuh■lt•^•s  tijmn  ih«*  number  of  day.-,  in  a  nian- 
livT  \rrv  hiniilar  to  that  foU<>\v«'d  by  Tlioophilus.  Tho  pas^aiirr  in  A.  Gcl- 
liis?  nii^ht  lead  uh  to  think,  thai.  I'liytha-^ora:*  liad  inado  use  of  the  term 
trioM,  an«l  hi-*  |«eculiar  theory  eoneerfiinir  nurnbi-rp  led  him  to  pay  particu- 
lar reirard  to  the  number  tliree.  The  word,  alfo,  occurs  in  one  of  those 
ppurious  oracbrs,  whicli  liavo  be«m  a.-^eribed  to  Zoroaster  and  the  Persian 
Main. — (Burton,  j>.  :ir».) 

^  J)r.  Beard's  Artistic  and  Hist.  111.  of  the  Trinity,  pp.  59-<>l. 
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another  aspoct,  a  unity.  This  distinction  was  fonud  in 
the  vorv  torm  i»f  Christian  baptism,  in  tlie  (1uxuIo<j:v  and 
bene<licti(»ii,  and  in  several  triple  forms  of  Scriptural  ex- 
pression, and  in  the  whole  teachinir  of  the  Old  and  Now 
Testaments,  respecting  the  supreme  deity  (»f  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  at  the  same  time,  c<»ncerning 
the  unity  of  the  Divine  nature.  The  belief  in  these 
three  persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  one  God,  was  ma<le  a  prinuxry  article  in  the  earliest 
creeds,  enii)odied  in  what  is  called  the  Apostles'  creed, 
and  in  all  the  creeds  of  the  Eastern  Churches.  The  true 
d(»ctrine  of  the  primitive  Church  may  also  be  learned 
from  published  a]>olo<iies  for  the  Christian  faith,  viz: 
those  of  Justin  JMartyr,  Athenagoras  and  Tertullian, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  our  time  in  a  perfect 
state.  The  doctrine  held  by  the  primitive  Church  may 
be  learned  also,  from  other  writings  of  the  second  centu- 
ry, viz:  the  genuine  ])roduction  of  Justin  Martyr,  Ire- 
naMis,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Tatian,  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  and  Tertullian ;  als<>  from  the  fragments  of  Diony- 
sius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  of  ^[eli^o,  I*»ishop  of  Sardis,  and 
of  [Iegesipj)us,  in  Eusebius;  from  the  epistle  of  l*oly- 
carj)  of  Smyrna,  to  the  Phillipians;  \\\m\  tiie  supposed 
ejiistle  of  Barnabas;  from  the  writings  ascribed  to  Igna- 
tius, and  also  from  l*liny's  letter  to  Trajan,  and  from  the 
Philotrapis  of  Lucian.* 

The  result  of  loni;  and  laboured  c(mtroversv,  and  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  critical  examimition  of  these 
writings  cannot,  we  think,  K-ave  any  impartial  reader 
in  doubt,  as  to  the  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
by  the  ])rimitive  Christians.  The  term  trinity,  how- 
ever, was  not  at  lirst  employed  because,  as  has  been 
said,  controversy  had  not  required  its  introduction. 

Justin  Martyr,  who  was  born  according  to  different 
eom])utations  from  the  year  A.  D.  Sy  to  A.  D.  103,  and 
was  beheaded  at  Konie,  A.  D.  105,  in  a  Confession  of 
Faith,  found  among  his  works, — a  work  whose  genuine- 
ness is  doubted,  indeed,  bv   manv,  but  admitted  bv  all 

7  7  «•  t.     /  v 

to  be  of  his  age  or  near  it.f  uses  the  term  trinity,  (^piaf) 
very  clearly. 

*  ^/XorpaflTif . 

f  See  an  article  in  the  Biblical  Repertory  for  January,  186S. 
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Theopliilus,  A.  D.  l^^^\  nTHl.niMrrlly  fiii].loys  tlu'  U^yxw 
trinity  (r^irf^,)  in  \\w  lollowin^  pa-^-Mirc:'^'^  "  In  liki*  num- 
iier  also,  the  HinM*  days,  whic-li  |»ri*(ri*(I(Ml  tlii*  luminaries, 
are  types  of  the  Trinity,  ol*  G<.»r(  and  his  Won!,  and  liis 
"\Vlsd«>ni.*'  It  is  n«»l.  ne(tes>arv  to  attempt  to  t^xjilain  this 
tyj'ical  allusion  ;  and  the  ivader  is,  ]»ernap>  aware,  that 
the  term  wisdom  was  a]»plied  by  the  iatlu-rs  to  the 
second  and  third  luirsons  of  the  Trinitv,  thouich  more 
trf(inently  to  the  si*ennd. 

It  is  jiiain.  that  in  tlie  ))resent  instance  tlie  term  wis- 
dom is  applied  <"M  till*  ]I«»ly  (ilnKi,  as  l>i>hop  Lull  has 
?!h«»wn  it  to  liavi*  been  by  Ireiuens,  ()ri;xen,  and  others. 

This  much,  at  h.*a4,  is  evident,  that  Theophilus  must 
Lave  consideri'd  some  resemblance,  if  nut  e<|uality,  to 
have  existed  between  the  Father,  Sun,  and  Holy  (xhost, 
or  he  would  not  have  included  them  in  the  same  tyjje : 
and  who  would  venture  in  any  sense,  to  speak  of  a  trini- 
tv of  beiuics,  if  one  of  the  three  was  God,  and  the  other 
two  were  created. 

The  ne.xt  writer,  wh(»  uses  the  w«»rd  in  the  eccli'>iasti- 
cal  een>e,  is  ('h-nu'iit  of  Alexan<ljia.  who  th^urished  a 
few  years  later  than  Theoi.hilus.  Like  manv  of  the  fa- 
thcrs,  lie  supposed  Plato  to  have  had  a  Trinity  in  view, 
when  he  wn>t(i  tlnit  I'bsoure  [»a»»^ap'  in  his  second  letter 
t«»  Diuiiysius.  rpon  which  Clenuiil  observes,  '•  1  un- 
der^rtand  this  in  no  <.ther  wav.  than  as  containinix  men- 
tioii  of  the  blessed  Trinity:  for  the  third  thin^j:  is  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  S«»n  is  the  Scu-ontl.''  Ilippolytus, 
in  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  work<,  sj»eaks  of  *Mhe  know- 
Icge  of  the  blessed  I'rinity;*'  and  in  an(»ther,  at'ier  reci- 
ting the  form  oX  words  use<l  at  baptism,  he  adds,  *'  Kor 
by  this  Trinity  the  Father  is  glorilied."  Origen  also, 
vury  frequently  made  use  of  the  term. 

Alethridius,  in  his  SymiM»sium,  made  use  of  the  word 
'r'C"?,  iriutfju  an<l  thouirh  we  mav  condemn  him  for  see- 
ini^  an  illusion  to  the  Trinitv  in  the  sacrifici'  <»iVered  by 
Abraham,  (Gen.  xv:  J»,)  it  is  plain  from  the  pa>-age,  that 
the  wonl  was  in  ijfeneral  use  in  his  da  v.  Hut  there  is 
another  pa^^sage  in  the  same  w«>rk,  whieh  shows  still 
more  clearlv,  that,  not  <»nlv  the  name,  but  the  doctrine 

*  Ad  Autulyciiin,  lib.  2,  c.  15,  in  Dr.  Burlou  r«  To.>tiin.  t-o  thcTniuty,  p.  ol. 
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of  the  Trinity  was  well  understood  in  those  days.  Hav- 
ing compared  the  stai-s,  which  are  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii : 
4,  to  the  heretics,  he  adds  in  the  same  allegorical  straiu 
whicli  was  then  too  common,  ''  Hence  they  are  called  a 
third  ])art  of  the  stars,  as  heing  in  error  concerning  one 
of  the  numbers  of  the  Trinity  ;  at  one  time,  concerninff 
that  of  the  Father,  as  Sabellius,  who  said  that  the  Om- 
nipotent himself  suflered;  at  another  time,  concerning 
that  of  the  Son,  as  Artemas,  and  they  who  say  that  he 
existed  in  ap])earance  only;  and  at  another  time  con- 
cerning that  uf  the  Sj)irit,  as  the  Ehionites,  who  contend 
that  the  pro])hets  spoke  of  their  own  impulse."* 

Tertullian,  A.  1).  20U,  frei|Uently  uses  the  terra  trinity, 
and  also,  the  term  j!;tr.9o?i,  in  their  modern  theological 
sense.  This  he  did,  both  before  and  after  adopting  the 
opinions  of  Montanus,  which,  however,  did  not  alfect 
this  <loctrine.t  Oyj)rian,  and  Xovatian  also,  employs 
the  term  trinity,  and  Origen  very  frLM|uently.:|: 

Lucian,  a  heathen  writer,  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  Athenagoras,  has  a  remarkable  passage  in  his  dia- 
logiie  called  Philni»atris. 

The  speakers  in  this  dialogue  are  Critias  and  Trie- 
phon,  the  formur  an  lieathen,  the  latter  a  Christian,  and 
when  Critius  has  oUcrod  to  swear  by  different  heathen 
deities,  each  of  which,  is  objected  to  by  Triephon,  he 
asks,  ''By  whom  then  shall  I  swear  f  to  which  Triephon 
makes  the  following  rei)Iy,  the  tirst  words  of  which  are 
a  quotation  from  Ilonier: 

^*Iiy  the  great  God,  iiimiurtal,  in  the  lleavend;** 

The  Son  of  the  Father,  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the 
Father,  one  out  of  three  and  three  out  of  one,  Iu7iu7?ij 
one  substance ;  not  u/nnf^  one  person :] 

"Consiilor  Uiose  tliy  Jove,  be  this  thy  God.'* 

Critias  then  ridicules  this  arithmetical  oath,  and  savs, 
"  I  cannot  tell  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  one  is 
three,  and  three  are  one." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  when  this  dialogue  was 

*  Dr.  Burton's  Anti  Nicene  Testiiii.  to  tlio  Trinity,  p.  361. 
f  See  numerous  pui>>agc:*  witli  the  original,  given  by  I)r.  Burton,  pp. 
CO-84.  82,  83. 
X  See  1)0 
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written,  it  was  commoiilv  known  to  tlio  heathen,  that 
the  ChriKStians  believed  the  Father,  Son,  and  llulv  (rliost, 
though  in  one  hentfc  three,  in  another  sense  to  he  one : 
and  if  the  dialocjue  was  written  hy  Lucian,  who  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  strongest  testimonies  remaining  to  the  ductrine  of 
the  Trinity.  This  was  acknowledged  by  8ocinus,  who 
says  in  one  of  his  works,  ''  that  he  Jiad  never  read  any- 
thing which  gave  greater  proof  of  a  worship  of  the  Trin- 
ity being  then  received  among  Christians,  than  the  pas- 
sage which  is  brought  from  the  dialogue  entitled  Philo- 
jiatris,  and  which  is  reckoned  among  the  works  of  Lu- 
cian.* 

The  two  following  fragments  are  preserved  l)y  I»asil. 
In  the  first  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
term  MvoCTatrig  hyj^ostasis,  was  sometimes  used  for  the 
nature  or  essence  of  the  Deity;  sometimes  for  a  i>erson, 
{.  e.  for  the  substantial  individuality  of  the  three  persons 
in  the  Godhead.  The  Sabellians  declined  savinu:  in  the 
latter  .sense  of  the  term,  that  there  were  three  hypos- 
tases ;  and  wished  to  argue,  that  such  an  expression  im- 
plied tliree  distinct  unconnected  Doings.  Dionysius  ob- 
serves, *' Though  they  may  say,  tliat  the  hyj>ostases,  by 
bein»r  three,  are  divided,  still  thev  are  three,  thnuirh  it 
may  not  suit  these  persons  to  say  so;  or  else  let  them 
altoirether  deny  the  Divine  Triiiitv.''  "We  mav  infer 
from  this  remark,  that  the  word  Trinitv  was  in  common 
use  before  the  Sabellian  controversy  began;  and  Diony- 
sius assumes  it  as  an  undisputed  jxiint,  that  in  some 
sense  or  other  there  was  a  Trinity  in  the  Cbnlhead.  The 
Sabellians  probably  denied,  that  the  word  rpirig  implied 
three  uTotfratfrif:  or  distinctly  existing  persons;  but  the 
hi^torv  of  Dionvsius  and  his  writing's,  leaves  no  (hnibt  as 
to  the  body  of  believers  maintaining  this  opinion.f 

In  the  liturgy  ascribed  to  St.  .lames  and  used  in  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  it  is  distinctly  alHrmed  rptrtj  -:i<;  05oj 

♦Bifthop  Bull  lM.'lievi»«i  it  to  be  geimini",  tirnl  Kaliricins  was  iucliiied  to 
do  the  ariiiK*.  N»ino.  liaw  ascribt-d  it  to  a  writer  oldt-r  tlian  tht?  tiiiio  of 
Lnciaii;  others*  to  ono  of  tlie  same  aj^e ;  and  others  to  luiieh  hitcr  pe- 
riods. I  iK'cd  only  refer  the  reader  to  diseii«*iou3  of  the  subjeet  by  I)od- 
wcll,  BlondelJ,  Lardiicr,  <S:c. 

f  Bnrtou,  p.  124. 
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th^  Tnntfj  /.*  on>^  Clttd^  and  it  speaks  also,  of  '*the  holy, 
adorahle,  and  co-i>sential  Trinity."  The  term  Trinity 
was  employed  in  tlie  Synod  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  317, 
and  fruni  that  time  came  into  common  and  familiar  use, 
and  is  described,  by  Zacharias,  Bishop  of  Mitylene, 
as  ''  the  nncrcated,  eternal,  and  consubstantial  Trinity, 
the  lirst  and  blesised  nature  and  fountain  of  all  things, 
itself  the  true  ens-'  or  source  of  all  being.  In  the  coun- 
cil of  E].>hesns  it  is  described  as  "the  Trinity  consubstan- 
tial  above  all  substance,  invisible,  incomprehensible,  in- 
separable, immutable,  simple  and  undivided,  and  iin- 
compounded,  without  dimension,  eternal,  uncorporeal, 
without  (juality,  without  quantity,  whose  is  lionor  and 
glory,  and  Deity  infinitely  good."* 

I  will  only  farther  remark,  in  connection  with  this  ob- 
jection, in  the  w<irds  of  Calvin, f  ''If  they  call  every 
word  exotic,  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  in 
so  many  syllables,  they  impose  on  us  a  law  which  is  very 
unreasonable,  and  which  condemns  all  interpretation, 
but  what  is  composed  of  detached  texts  of  Scripture  con- 
nected together." 

The  fathers  often  accuse  themselves  and  blame  the 
enemies  of  the  truth  for  making  it  necessary  to  use  terms 
liable  to  pervei^ion.  Thus:]:  *' Hilary  accuses  the  he- 
retics of  a  great  crime,  in  constraining  him,  by  their 
wickedness,  to  expose  to  the  danger  of  human  language 
those  things  which  ought  to  be  confined  within  the  reli- 
gion of  the  mind ;  plainly  avowing,  that  this  is  to  do 
things  unlawful,  t<>  express  things  inexpressible,  to  as- 
sume things  not  conceded.  A.  little  after,  he  largely  ex- 
cuses himself  for  his  boldness  in  bringing  forwai'd  new 
terms ;  for  when  he  has  used  the  names  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit;  he  immediately  adds,  that  whatever  is  sought 
farther,  is  beyond  the  signification  of  language,  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  senses,  beyond  the  conception  of  our 
understanding.  And  in  another  place,  he  pronounces, 
that  ha[)i)y  were  the  Bishops  of  Gaul,  who  liad  neither 
composed,  nor  received,  nor  even  known,  any  other  con- 
fession but  that  ancient  and  very  simple  one,  which  had 
been  received  in  all  the  churches  from  the  days  of  the 

*  See  JSuictri  Thesaurus  sat  nomine  Tpia^. 

t  Institutes,  Book  i,  cli.  18,  §  3,  <&c     %  Calvin's  Institutes,  p.  09. 
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Apostles.  Very  simple  is  the  excn.se  of  Aufrnstine,  that 
this*  word,  trinity,  was  extorted  l)v  necessity,  on  account 
ot  the  poverty  of  Iniman  hin<^uai^e  on  pofjivat  a  8ul>jfCt, 
not  for  the  sake  of  expre^^sing  wliat  .God  is,  but  to  avoid 
passing  it  over  in  total  silence,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and 
opirit  are  three." 

"If,  then,  the  words  have  not  been  rashly  invented,  we 
should  beware  lest  we  be  eoiivicttd  of  fastidious  temeri- 
ty in  rejectin/T  tliein.  I  could  wish  them  indeed,  to  be 
buried  in  oblivi(»n,  pnjvided  this  faitli  were  universally 
received,  that  the  Lather,  Son  and  Holy  8;»irit,  are  the 
one  God;  and  that,  nevertheless,  the  Son  is  not  the  Fa- 
ther, nor  the  Spirit  the  S^m,  but  that  they  are  distin- 
guibhed  from  each  other  by  some  peculiar  property.  '^I 
am  not  so  rigidly  precise  as  to  be  fond  of  ccmtending  for 
mere  words,"  "  Let  us  also  learn,  however,  to  beware, 
since  we  have  to  oppose  the  Arians  on  one  side,  and  the 
Sabellians  on  the  other,  lest  while  they  take  otleiice  at 
both  these  parties  being  deprived  of  all  opportunity  of 
evasion,  they  cause  some  susj>icion  that  they  are  thcm- 
eelves  the  disciples  either  of  Arius,  or  of  Sabellius. 
Arius  confesses  ''that  Christ  is  God,"  but  maintains  also, 
'^that  he  was  created  and  had  a  beginninii:.'"  lie  ac- 
knowledges that  Christ  is  ''une  with  the  Father,"  but 
secretly  whispers  in  the  ears  of  his  <lisciples,  that  he  is 
"united  to  him,"  like  the  rest  of  the  faithful,  though  by 
a  singular  privilege."  Say  that  he  is  consubstantial, 
you  tear  on  the  mask  from  the  hypocrite,  and  yet  you 
add  nothing  to  the  Scriptures.  Sabellius  asserts,  ''that 
the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Sph'it,  are  exi)ressive  of  no 
distinction  in  the  Godhead."  Sav  that  they  are  three,. 
and  he  will  exclaim,  that  you  are  talking  of  ''three 
Gods."  Say  "that  in  the  one  essence  of  God  there  is  a 
trinity  of  Pereons,"  and  you  will,  at  once,  express  what 
the  Scriptures  declare,  and  will  restrain  such  frivc>lou3 
loquacity."  Calvin  adds,  "But  I  have  found,  by  lung 
and  frequent  experience,  that  those  who  pertinaciously 
cjntend  about  words,  cherish  some  latent  poison." 

Let  us,  then,   recognise  the  necessity  and  importance 

of  the  term,  trinity.     jNames  are  things.     And  so  long 

therefore,  as  the  doctrine  taught  by  this  word  is  assaileci 

and  denied,  we  have  no  alternative.     Nor  could  the 

Vol.  vm. — ^No  .1.  6 
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facts,  proved,  as  we  shall  show,  from  Scripture,  be  proba- 
bly expressed  in  a  simpler  form  than  in  saying,  that  the 
God  who  is  one  and  who  is  yet  God  as  Father,  as  Son, 
and  as  Holy  Ghost,  is  a  TniNrrY. 

"Ineffable,  all-powerful  God,  all  free, 

Thou  only  liv'st,  and  each  thing  lives  by  theo; 

Ko  joy,  no,  nor  perfection  to  thee  came 

By  the  contriving  of  this  world's  great  fame : 

Ere  sun,  moon,  stars,  began  their  restless  race. 

Ere  painted  was  with  light  Heaven's  pure  face, 

Ere  air  had  clouds,  ere  clouds  wept  down  their  shoVn, 

Ere  sea  embraced  earth,  ere  earth  bare  flow'rs, 

Thou  happy  liv'dst,  world  nought  to  thee  supply'd, 

All  in  thyself,  thyi*elf  thou  satisfy'd; 

Of  goo<i  no  sleudor  shadow  doth  appear, 

No  age-worn  track,  which  shin'd  in  thee  most  clear 

Perfection's  sum,  prime  cause  of  every  cause, 

Midst,  end,  beginning  where  all  good  doth  pause. 

Hence  of  thy  substance,  differing  in  nought^ 

Thou  in  eternity  thy  Son  forth  brought; 

The  only  birth  of  thy  unchanging  mind. 

Thine  image,  pattern-like  thnt  ever  shin'd; 

Light  out  of  light,  begotten  not  by  will. 

But  nature,  all  and  that  same  essence  still 

Which  thou  thyself,  for  thou  dost  nought  possess 

Which  he  hath  not,  in  aught  nor  is  he  less 

Than  he  his  great  begetter;  of  this  light, 

Eternal,  double  kindled  was  thy  spright 

Eternally,  who  is  with  thee,  the  same 

All-holy  giff.  Ambassador,  knot^  Flame: 

Most  sacred  Triad,  O  most  holy  One  I 

Unprocroate  Father,  ever  procreat4i  Son, 

Ghost  breath'd  from  both,  you  were,  are  still,  shall  be, 

(Most  blcsse«l)  Three  in  One,  and  One  in  Three, 

Incomprehensible  by  reachless  height^ 

And  un perceived  by  excessive  light. 

So  in  our  souls  three  and  yet  one  are  still. 

The  nndcrstnnding,  memory  and  will ; 

So  (though   unlike)  the  planet  of  the  days, 

So  soon  as  he  was  made,  begat  his  rays, 

Which  are  his  offspring,  and  from  both  was  hurl'd 

The  rosy  light  which  consolates  the  world. 

And  none  prevent  another:  so  the  8i)ring, 

The  well  head,  antl  the  stream  which  they  forth  bring 

Are  but  one  selfsame  essenee,  nor  in  aught 

Do  differ,  save  in  order ;  and  our  thought 

No  chime  of  time  discerns  in  them  to  fall 

But  three  distinctly  'bide  one  essence  all. 

But  these  express  not  thee:  who  can  declare 

Thy  beinir?   men  and  angels  dazzled  are. 

Who  would  this  Eden  force  with  wit  or  sense, 

A  cherubim  shall  find  to  bar  him  thence. 
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0!  Kinj^,  who9e  greatness  none  can  comprehend. 

Whose  i)onn(lless  };o(Klnci«8doth  to  al]  extend; 

Light  of  all  beauty,  Ocean  without  ground, 

That  !(tanding.  flowest;  -^nvini;  ilost  abound; 

Rich  Palace,  and  Iii-dwoller,  evi?r  blei»t, 

Never  not  working,  ever  yet  in  rest: 

What  wit  cannot  c(Miceive,  wonU  say  of  tliee. 

Here,  where  we.  but  ais  in  a  mirror  see, 

Shaiiows  of  shadows,  atoni:»  of  thy  niiirht, 

Still  onlv-eyed  when  st^iriug  on  thy  li-^ht; 

Grant,  tliat,  releiuted  from  this  earthly  jail, 

And  freed  from  clouds,  which  here  our  knowledge  veil 

In  Heaven's  high  teniplos  where  thy  praises  ring, 

In  sweeter  notes  I  mav  hear  ani^els  sinir. 

[Druntfnond  of  Haicthorden.     Jtymn  to  the  Faireitt  Faire, 


Note  A. 

The  alleged  Unitarianimi  of  Lockf,  Newtou^  Mifion,  Clarke,  Watts,  and 

Grothu. 

Althous;h  Unitarians  claim  pre-eminent  honour  liecause  they  base  their 
opinions  on  reason  alone,  yi*t  none  are  mon;  anxious  than  they  t^  sustain 
and  patronize  them  by  the  authority  of  great  names. 

Mr.  Locke's  Kssay  was  believed  bv  s<jme  to  lead  inferentially  to  the 
rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  and  therefore,  say  Unitarians, 
Mr.  Locke  was  a  Unitarian.  i)ut  in  his  elaborate  and  ext-ended  letters  to 
Bishop  StilHiigfleet,  Mr.  L<.)cke  repudiates  the  charge,  and  proves  that-,  as 
no  such  consequence  was  intended  by  him  to  be  deduced  from  his  Philoso- 


}>hv,  S4I,  io  fact,  no  such  consequence  does,   or  can  fairly  be  couMdered  to 
bllow  from  it.     In  his  vindication  of  himself.  Mr.  Locke  occupies  nearly 
AS  much  riKtm  as  his  entire  essjiy,  and  as  he  was  a  bold  und  open  expound- 


er  of  hia  views,  we  mav  conclude  that  he  hatl  not  a«iopted  sentmients 
contrarv  to  the  orthoifox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  That  he  held  such 
Tiew?s  lie  solemnly  denied,  in  words,  and  l.»y  his  subscription  to  the  Arti- 
cl*»s  of  the  Church  of  Eui^land  and  communion  at  her  altars.  lie  aeknow- 
Ie«1>Ce<l  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  satisfaction  for  sins,  and  in  his  last  momenta 
he  thanked  God  **for  the  love  shewn  to  man  in  instifvinn:  him  bv  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  particular  for  having  called  him  to  the  knowledge  of 
that  Divine  Saviour.  '* 

*  See  the  statement  of  his  literarv  friend,  who  lived  with  him  until 
death,  in  Works,  vol.  ix:  p.  17Ji,  tJvo  e<i.  See  also  numerous  passeges  in 
proof  of  his  anti-Socinian  views  in  Hales  on  the  Trinity,  vol.  i:  p.  275, 
276.  and  in  Bishop  Bui-gcs's  Tracts  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  p.  211,  ttc. 

Giving  a  reason  why  Christ  was  not  a  mortal  man,  Locke  uses  this  Ian- 
gnage:  **  Being  the  Son  of  Go<l.  he  was  nnmoi*tal,  like  (io«i,  his  Father." 
30W.  t-o  \y«i  inniiort«l,  with  respect  only  to  the  future,  is  to  V»e  immortal 
like  the  angels,  or  th"  human  soul ;  but  to  be  immortal  like  (rod,  his  Fa- 
ther, is  "to  have  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life,"  as  St,  Paul 
■avs  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  is  to  be  etern.il  and  uncreated.  To  be  im-- 
mortal,  then,  like  God,  his  Father,  is  to  V»e  immortal  through  his  divine 
Son^hip.  that  is,  because  he  is  of  the  same  nature  witli  his  Father,  or  by 
ooQsuljdtiintiality  of  nature. 
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Sir  Tsaac  Xewton,  in  a  letter  to  James  Poarce,  Bays,  "  Your  letter  a 
little  surprised  ino,  to  timl  iiiywlf  Mipposed  to  be  n  Soeiniaii  or  Unitarian. 
I  nfvor  wii^,  nor  iini  now,  niider  tho  h-ast  touiptation  of  such  doctrinea." 
**I  ho|»«f  you  will  do  mo  the  favour  to  be  one  of  the  examiners  of  my  par 
pers:  till  which  tiiiu-,  you  will  do  kindly  to  r«to|»  eo  false  a  reporL*'* 

In  his  work  against  the  f^cnuincncss  of  the  pusKa«jc  in  1  John,  !?ir  Isaac 
remarkssf — "It  is  no  article  of  F'aith,  no  ]»oint  of  dii«cipliuc,  nothing  but 
a  criticism  concfrnin;?  a  text  of  Scripture,  that  I  am  ^oing  to  write  about." 
But  he  buys,  clearly  cnou|irh,  that  he  was  not  a  Boeinian.  For,  speaking 
of  the  pas:»ui;e  in  ('yprian's  works,  in  which  he  asserts  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  Unity,  he  .^ays,  "The  Soe.inians  h«Tc  deal  too  injuriously  with 
Cyprian,  while  they  would  have  thifr  jjlace  corrupted, — these  places  being, 
in  my  opinion,  jrenuinc."  The  two  passai^esof  Cyprian  are  the  f(dlowini': 
"Si  templum  Dei  fjwtus  est,  quaere  cujus  Dei?  Si  Creat<)ris;  non  ].H>tuit^ 
quia  in  cum  non  cre<lidit :  8i  Christi:  nee  ejus  fieri  ])otuit  templum,  qui 
negat  Doniinum  Chrir-tum:  Si  Spiritus  Sancti;  qunm  tresunum  sint,  quo- 
modo  j)lacatus  ei  esse  ])otuit,  qui  aut  Patris  aut  Filii  iuimieus  est?  Dicit 
Domirais  K«ro  et  Pater  unum  sumus:  et  iteruin  do  Patre  et  Fiiio  et  Spiritu 
Sancto  scriptum  est:  Kt  Hi  Tres  Unum  Sunt.**  No  one  can  doubt  Cypri- 
an's) belief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  And  when  we  connect  Newton's 
censure  of  the  Socinian^  witl»  his  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  these 
Trinitarian  pas.saires  of  Cyprian, — with  the  absence  of  all  objection  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  his  letter  to  Le  Clerc, — and  his  adherence  to 
the  Church  of  Kn^ltind, — what  can  be  reasonably  inferred,  but  that  he 
was  not  onlv  a  dcci<lcd  Anti-Socinian,  but  a  bchevor  of  the  established 
doctrines  of  tlu!  Church?  lliere  is  one  ]>assage  in  his  Lett<T  to  LeClcrc^ 
which  stronijlv  marks  the  mind  of  a  believer  in  the  Trinity.  "In  the 
Kastern  nations,  and  ft)r  a  long  time  in  the  Western,  The  Faith  subsisted 
without  this  verse.  (1  John  v:  7.)  and  it  is  rather  dangerous  to  Religion 
to  make  it  now  lean  on  a  bruised  reed."  The  Faiths  he  says,  once  sub- 
aibted  without  this  verse;  that  is  the  faith,  of  which  this  verse  now  niakes^ 
oris  supposed  to  make,  a  part  or  evidence;  namely.  Faith  in  the  Holy 
Trinity.  This  Faith,  he  .<jays,  was  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  the  verse. 
Faith,  then,  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  called  by  71ie  J^rtith^  or  the  primitive 
Christian  Faith.  Again,  he  says,  "It  is  rather  a  danger  tx)  Religion  to 
make  it  lean  (ni  a  bruised  reed."  By  religion  (the  Christian  Religion,) 
here  also  must  be  meant  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity;  for  the  general  truth 
of  Christianity  cannot  be  said  to  lean  on  this  verse;  nor  any  other  doc- 
trine, but  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  language,  therefore,  of 
this  passage,  evidently  comes  from  one,  who  considered  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, the  Faith,  and  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  synonymous  termSb 

Dr.  (.Marke  is  another  authority  claimed  by  Unitarians.  Buty  while 
inclinpd  to  moilify  the  d(»ctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Dr.  Clarke  believed 
that  "with  this  tirstan<I  supreme  cause,  or  Father  of  all  things,  there  has 
existed  from  the  beginning,  a  second  divine  Person,  which  is  the  Word  or 
Son."^ 

"  With  the  Fjither  and  the  Son  there  has  existed,  from  the  bctginnin^  a 
third  Divine  PorM^n,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son." 

By  existing  from  the  bcginninir,  l)r.  Clarke  does  not  mean,  as  the  Uni- 
tarians do.  from  the  beirinnin^r  of  the  r;osj)el  dispensation,  but  speaking  of 
the  Son  existing  "lufore  all  worMs,"  and  "without  any  limitation  of 
time,"  that  is,  from  eternity ;  antl  so  of  the  Holy  S])irit. 

*  This  letter  is  (juoted  by  Mr  Belsham  in  his  Calm  Inquiry,  p.  474. 
f  See  Burges's  Tracts,  pp.  197-222. 
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"After  the  aocomplii«hin$r  of  maii*s  rodoniption,  by  liis  pufferinfrs  and 
death  on  thf  Cross,  for  the*  i»ius  of  the  world,  our  Lorli  (savs  Dr.  Clarke,) 
is  described  in  .Scripture  iis  inve.steil  wilh  distincl  worship  iii  hi>iown  pi^r- 
Bon,  and  recoivinj^  ]»rayers  (adoration,  in  the  :M  «*dition,)iiri<l  tlianks;ri\ing 
from  his  Church.**  As  proofs  of  such  wor.-*liip.  Dr.  Clarke  r«.»fcrs  to  a  va- 
riety of  texts^  which  mention  his  di#<tiplo!*  worshipping  him,  honouring 
him  as  well  as  the  Father,  baptizing  in  his  name,  un«rf>Is  woi'shipping  him, 
every  knee  bowing  at  his  naiue,  calling  upon  his  name,  invncating  him  in 
prayer,  and  pniying  for  grace,  peace,  blessing,  directi«)n,  assistance  and 
comfiirt  from  him. 

The  Chevalier  De  Ramsay,  who  was  witn«.'ss  to  the  last  sentiment*  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  assures  us  that  hi*  verv  much  n-pcntod  having  publislj«Ml  his 
work  on  the  Trinity. — [See  Whitater's  ()ri:;in  f»f  .\rianism,  pp.  46»»-l70.] 
And  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Uppt  r  House,  he  formally  and  S4»li'uuily 
declared  his  opinion  to  be,  "that  the  Son  of  (iod  was  eternally  beirott<.»n, 
by  the  eternally  incomjirohensiblc  powor  and  will  of  the  Fath«'r;  and  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  likewise  el.«-riuilly  dcrivvd  from  the  Father,  by  and 
through  the  Son,  according  to  the  eternal,  incomprehensible  power  and 
will  oi  the  Father.** 

Another  eminent  man,  claimed  as  an  Tnitarian,  is  Orotius.  Grotius 
has,  however,  given  indisputable  proof  of  his  anti-Soeiuianism.  This  we 
might  establish  by  showing  that  he  admit.-^  the  words  of  lliomas,  "My 
Lord,  and  my  Goil,"  to  be  an  acknowltMlgmcnt  of  Christ's  Divinity;  that 
he  followfi  the  usual  interpretation  of  .lohn  i:  1-14,  making  Christ  the  in- 
eamat«  Wonl,  and  the  Creator  of  tln'  Worhl,  Ac. 

In  the  year  1617,  lie  published  Jiis  Defensin  Fidei  Catholica*  deSatisfac- 
tione  Christi  adversus  Faustum  Socinum.  The  friendly  correspondence 
which  he  afterwards  carried  on  with  Crdlius,  exeited  some  iloubts  of  his 
orthodojry.  To  repel  these  doubts,  he  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  tract 
De  Satisiactione  Christi,  in  lrt:j8,  (one  and  twenty  years  after  its  first  pub- 
lication.) A  Letter  to  0.  J.  Vossius,  in  whieh  he  eonfirms  his  former  senti- 
ment^i  on  the  subjt-et  of  Atomtment,  bv  an  a[»pe:il  to  his  Annotations  on 
the  Bible,  and  to  his  tract  IK*  .Jure  Belli  et  Pa"ir«;  and  as^i-rts  his  belief  in 
the  Trinity.  In  his  treat is«!  De  Vi-ritate  Ucliirionis  Christiana*  L  V.,  he 
vindicates  Christiani»  from  the  eharge  of  worshipping  three  Gods  against 
the  Jew*  on  their  own  ])rinciples,  and  from  tht-ir  own  writings;  to  which 
treAti.>(e  he  refers  in  his  letter  to  Vo.^iu8:  Triados  probationem  in  eo  li- 
bro  directe  aggressus  non  sum,  memor  ejus  quod  a  viro  magno  aoccro  tuo 
aa<liverem,  peccas^e  Uessjcum,  &it.  lllud  audani,  si  quis  nu'am  de  sunmia 
Trinitate  sentcntiam  scire  cu])iat,  repcrturum  quod  satis  sit  in  Foematis 
fiuper  editis.  Amplior  ex()lieatio  in  notis  reservanda  est.  Poetry  is  the 
natural  language  of  religion,  8acer  int-erpres4iue  I)eorum. 

Another  name  most  unwarrantflblv  claimed  as  in  his  last  days  favour- 
ing  Uuitariani.sm,  is  Dr.  Watts.  For  this  bold  and  daring  sacrilege  and 
profanation  of  a  good  man's  name,  there  is,  as  1  have  sliewn  elsewhere, 
no  manner  of  prooC* 

The  great  Milton  is  another  authority  on  whieh  UnitJirianism  delights 
to  rest  with  confidence.  Milton,  during  his  life,  held  conununion  as  far 
as  he  did  commune,  only  with  those  who  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  He  has  published  the  boldest  prayer  to  the  Triune  God  in  the 
English  language.  He  was  universally  regarded  as  a  Trinitarian  during 
lile,  and  since  his  death,  until  the  year  1823,  when  the  posthumous  work 

*  In  two  Articles  published  in  the  different  Periodicals.  See  also  Mil- 
ner't  Life  of  Watte. 
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on  Ghrirttinn  doctrine  nltribuR'd  U)  him,  was  diwiovered.  Of  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  work,  very  serious  doubts  may  be  entertained,  both  on  the 
ground  of  itrt  internal  t>tyle,  which  is  in  perfect  contrast  to  Milton's  prose 
works,  and  of  deficient  external  evidence.  The  very  fact  that  Milton, 
who  Wiis  a  martyr  to  his  free  and  bold  e.\|ire^ion  of  opinion,  and  a  lead- 
ing controvertiiaiist,  t'hould  not  have  published  this  treatise,  but  have  left 
it  to  the  chances  of  destruction,  is,  in  itself,  strong  proof  against  its  au- 
thenticity. 

But  }j:i*'intiug  that  thiri  work  \a  MiltouV  production,  it  may  have  Wen, 
for  all  wi-  can  tell,  the  work  of  liis  yet  unsettled  and  wayward  youth, 
wh(»!*e  sentiments  he  lived  aflerwnrds  to  correct 

But  it  is,  after  all,  only  in  one  point,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  that  this 
treat i.*e  apposes  the  views  of  Trinitjiri.-in  Evaiij^elical  Christians.  On  the 
subjeets  of  man's  fall,  depravity,  truilt  nml  ruin,— of  the  covenants,  both 
of  works  and  };race, — of  original  hu,  and  its  imputation  to  all  mankind, — 
of  rei^eneration,  repeiitanee,  justification,  s:inetitication,  ado]ition,  perse- 
verance, eleetion,  predestination,  assuranee,  atonement,  and  tiie  j)rophet- 
ical,  sacerdotal  and  kinijly  offices  of  Christ, — in  short,  on  all  that  enters 
into,  defines,  and  constitutes  the  system  of  evangelical,  orthodox  Christi- 
anity, this  treatise  is  evnnj;elical,  and  hi  dirrrt  antaffonifttH  to  the  system 
of  rnit^trianism,  from  which  it  is  as  far  removed  as  IJeaven  from  earth. 

Airninst  Socinian  views  of  the  inspiration  ard  authority  of  Scriptnre, 
and  of  the  nature  ol  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  treatise  wages  open 
and  avowed  conflict 

Eijually  opposed  is  the  teaching  of  this  work  on  the  suliject  of  the 
Trinity,  to  the  views  of  any  body  of  Unit^irians  now  existing. 

The  author  does  not  believe  in  aTri-unity  of  three  persons  in  one  God- 
head, but  in  three  distinct  and  separate  beings,  each  of  whom  is  God,  and 
nosscss*id  of  all  divine  attributes,  prerogatives,  powers  and  worshij).  The 
Son,  however,  was  created  or  generated  by  the  Father,  and  is  inierior  to 
Him,  and  the  Spirit,  who  was  also  created,  is  inferior  to  both. 

The  Son  received  from  the  Father  both  "the  name  and  nature  of  Dei- 
ty, *•  (v.)I.  i.,  p  126,  Boston  cd..)—" coequal ity  with  the  Father,"  (p.  193.) 
In  beeomimj  man,  therefore,  the  Son  "emptied  liimself  of  that  form  of 
God  in  whi<*h  he  had  previously  ex isteil," — (p.  11)3.)  The  Father  ••im- 
parts his  glory  to  the  Son,*' — (p.  192.)  The  Son  possesses  self- existence, 
(|».  l77,)omnipresenee,  (p.  178.) omniscience,  (p.  179.)  omnipotence,  (p.  180,) 
tlioutih  not  Jibsolutely,  or  independt-ntly,  of  the  Father. 

**When  the  Son  is  said  to  be  the  tirst  l»orn  of  every  creature,  and  the 
beginninir  of  the  creation  of  God,"  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that 
God.  of  his  own  will,  created,  or  generated,  or  produced,  the  Son,  before 
all  thinifs,  endued  with  the  Divine  nature,  as  in  the  fulness  of  time  he 
miraculously  begat  him  in  his  human  nature  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
gen«-ratiou  of  the  Divine  nnture  is  described  by  no  <»ne  with  more  eub- 
limity  ami  copiousn«'Ss  than  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  (i.,  2,  S,) 
whom  he  appointeil  hrir  of  all  thinirs.  by  whom  nlso  he  made  the  worlds; 
who  being  tli«'  briLrhtness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  imiigc  of  Iiis  per- 
son, A'ti.  It  must  be  understood  from  this,  that  God  impart^'d  to  the  Son 
as  much  as  he  pleased  of  the  Divine  nature, — nay,  of  tlie  Divine  substance 
itself 

This  point  also  appears  certain,  notwithstanding  the  arfirnments  of  some 
of  the  miwlerns  to  the  contrnry,  that  the  Son  existi-d  in  the  beginning,  un- 
der the  nnme  of  th«*  loiros,  or  word,  and  was  the  first  of  the  whole  crfa- 
tion.  by  whom  afterwards  all  other  thintrs  were  mnde,  both  in  H«'Rven 
and  earth.    John  i.,  1-3,  *'  In  the  beginning  was  tliu  Word,  and  the  Word 
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was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God,"  Ac. :  xvii.,  5,  "And  now,  O  Father, 

Jrlorify  me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  be- 
ore  the  world  was."— Col.  i.,  15,  18.     Paiges  112,  l06. 

Thede  cxtracta  are  made  from  tlie  chapter  on  the  Son  of  God,  which  is 
pub]i«»hed  by  Unitarians  as  a  tract.  But  there  id  another  full  chapter  "of 
Christ  as  a  Redeemer,"  [ch.  xiv.,]  which  Unitarians  have  not  published 
in  connexion  with  the  other,  and  thu8  t^ive  to  their  readers  a  very  imper- 
fect and  false  view  of  the  doctrines  of  thii*  work.  In  this  chapter,  Miltou 
■ays  [p.  388,]  ** Redemption  is  that  act  whereby  Christ,  being  sent  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  redeemed  all  believers  at  the  price  of  iiis  own  blood,  by 
his  own  voluntary  act,  conformably  to  the  eternal  coun.sel  and  grace  of 
Goii.  the  Father.''^ 

Again,  page  386:  "Two  points  are  to  be  considered  in  relation  to 
Christ's  character  as  Redeemer:  his  nature  and  office.  Uis  nature  is  two- 
fold— Divine  and  human." 

Again,  page  388 :  "  With  rej^nrd  to  Christ's  Divine  nature,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  what  was  proved  in  a  former  elmptvr  concerning  the  Son  of 
God;  from  whence  it  follow»s  thtit  lie,  by  whom  all  thingB  were  made, 
both  in  Heaven  and  earth,  even  the  angi-1:»  themselves, — He  who  in  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  Ood  with  God,  and  although  not  supreme, 
yet  the  first  born  of  every  eroature,  must  ntcesf-arily  have  existed  previ- 
ous to  his  incarnation,  whatever  subtleties  may  have  been  invented  to 
evade  this  conclusion  by  those  who  contend  for  the  merely  human  nature 
of  Christ. 

"This  incarnation  of  Christ,  whereby  he,  being  God,  took  upon  him  the 
human  nature,  and  was  made  flesh,  without  thereby  ceasing  to  be  nume- 
rically the  same  as  before,  is  genemllj-  considered  Ly  theologians  as  next 
to  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  the  greatest  mystery  of  our  religion." 

Again,  pages  392-'8 :  "There  is,  then,  in  Chrint,  a  mutual  hypostatic 
union  of  two  natures,  that  is  to  say,  of  two  essences,  of  two  substances, 
and  consequently  of  two  persons;  nor  does  this  union  ]»revent  th«^  renpect- 
ive  properties  of^eaeh  from  remaining  individually  distinct  That  the  fact 
ia  so,  is  sufficiently  certain  ;  the  mode  of  union  is  unknown  to  us  ;  and  it 
is  best  to  l>e  ii;norant  of  what  Ood  wills  should  remain  unknown." 

"How  much  better  is  it  [p.  3«3.]  for  us  to  know  merely  that  the  Son 
of  God,  onr  Mediat4>r,  was  made  flesh,  that  he  is  called  both  God  and  man, 
and  is  such  in  reality;  which  is  expressed  in  Greek  by  the  single  and  ap- 
propriate term,  Oeavtfpwirof. 

Page  397:  "It  sometimes  happens,  on  the  other  hand,  that  what  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  compound  nature  of  Chri.«.t,  is  altributeil  to  one  of 
nis  natures  only,  [1  Tim.  2,  5,]  one  mediator  between  (njd  and  men,  the 
man  Clirist  Jesus.'  Now  he  is  not  mediator,  ina.smuuh  as  he  is  man,  but 
inasmuch  as  he  is  ©favdpwcof." 

The  mediatorial  office  of  Christ  is  that  whereby,  at  the  special  ap]>oint- 
inent  of  Go«l  the  Father,  he  voluntJirily  performed,  and  continues  to  per- 
form, on  behalf  of  man,  whatever  is  requisite  for  obtaining  reconciliation 
with  Got!  and  eternal  salvation. — Page  400. 

"Christ's  sacerdotal  offiee  is  that  whereby  he  once  offered  hims4;lf  to 
God  the  Father  as  a  sacrifice  for  sinners,  and  has  always  made,  and  still 
continues  to  make  int-i>rcession  for  us." 

"The  humiliation  of  Christ  is  that  state  in  which,  under  his  character 
of  God-man  he  vohintarily  sul)mit.ted  himself  to  the  Divine  justice,  as  well 
in  life  as  in  death,  for  the  pur]ioso  of  undergoing  all  tilings  requisite  to 
aeoompJiah  our  redemption." — Pago  410. 
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The  witi?fnct.ion  of  Christ,  is  Uk?  o«)in|)lt'te  re]>aratioii  iiia«io  by  him  in  his 
twD-foUl  caimoily  of  God  and  iiinii,  by  tlio  fultihnent  of  the  law,  und  pay- 
ment <»!'  tlie  riMjiiii«Ml  price  for  all  mnnkind. — l*ajre  417. 

T\w  ettVet  ot  Christ's  satisfaction  is  sulhcient  to  pixnluce  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  (iod  tlu*  Fnther  with  man. — Pniic  -I'iO. 

It  will  W  now,  we  think,  abundantly  ovidt-nt  that,  however  much  the 
w«)rk  dinars  fmm  the  orthodox  faith  on  tlie  subj«'ct  of  Uie  Trinity,  it  dif- 
fers on  the  same  *ubii'et  ([uitv  as  mueh,  and  indi-ed  far  more,  from  the 
Unitarian  tluurv,  \\hilc  on  all  other  j>ointA  it  <M)ineides  with  the  evangeli- 
cal system,  and  is  diamot.rieally  o|»po.>it»:  to  that  of  Uniiaiian. 

To  the  nnuu-s  inontioricd  as'beins^  elaimed  by  Unitarians,  as  authorities 
in  ftivoiir  of  their  <»pinioii>,  several  othors  of  Ie^s  celebrity  might  ho  men- 
tioned.* Knouuh  has  Im.'i.h  sni«l  to  pi'ovo,  1.  That  rnitaiiuidsni  i&  ever 
ready  to  avail  itsflf  of"  the  authority  ot^reat  names,  however  slender,  op 
oven*  snici«lal  may  be  the  evidenee.  2.  That,  like  Poju-ry.  it  wait«  for 
death  t(>  j»rev<«nt  the  «»i«portunity  of  immediate  and  direct  denial,  in  order 
to  create  and  }»crpetuatc  rumours  of  an  alleged  change  of  opinions. 


NoTK   1^. 

Howr  on  the  Social  Xature  of  God, 

"Upon  the  whole,  lot  sueh  a  unicui  ho  eonei-ived  in  the  being  of  God, 
with  sueli  a  distinction,  and  one  woubl  think  (though  the  complexions 
of  men's  minds  do  strangi-ly  and  unaeeountably  ditfer,)  the  absolute!  per- 
feotii>n  <»flhe  I>eity,  and  v>neeially,  tlie  perfeet  felicity  thereof,  should  be 
mueh  the  more  apprehensibb'  with  us.  When  wt;  e.on<;ider  the  most  de- 
lieinus  soeiety  whieh  wouM  henee  ensue,  amoii;;  the  so  entirely  consen- 
tient I'atlier.  Sun  and  ^'piril,  with  whom  there  is  so  jiorfect  rectitude, 
everlasting  liarmony,  mutual  e<»mplaeenev,  unto  highest  delectAtion  ;  ac- 
cording to  (uir  way  of  com-eiN  lun  things,  who  are  taught  by  our  own  na- 
ture, (whieh  also,  hath  in  it  the  I>i\ ii.tr  iuiauv,)  to  reckon  no  enjoyment 
]>Ieasarlt^,  without  the  a^soeiation  of  some  other  with  us  therein;  we  for 
our  parts,  i-anno*  Imt  herrby  have  in  our  minds,  a  more  gustful  idea  of  a 
bless«Ml  s?atr,  than  we  ean  conceive  in  mere  eternal  solitude. 

Ood  spcak<  to  us  a«»  m«'n,  and  will  not  blame  us  for  conceiving  things 
w>  intiuit«-ly  above  u<.  aiM-ording  to  the  eapai-ity  of  our  natures;  provided, 
w<*  do  n<it  a->ume  to  or.rst  Ivi-s  \o  be  a  nuasure  for  our  own  concej»tion8 
of  him;  further  than  a.<«  he  is  hiniM-lf  pleased  to  wari'ant,  and  direct  us 
herein.  Sonu'  likem  sr*  we  may  (tautrht  by  liim.-elf,)  apprehend  between 
him  and  i:s.  but  with  inlirit''  (not  innpiality  only,  but)  unlikeness.  And 
for  tbi.-  ea-e  of'deleetation  in  -ioeiety,  w»'  must  suppose  an  immense  difFer- 
enee  betwien  him  an  all-sutiieient,  self-suttieient  JVing,  comprehending 
in  himself  the  intiniti?  fulness  of  whatsoever  is  most  excellent  and  delec- 
tiible  and  our^«•lves.  wh«»  have  in  us,  but  a  very  minute  portiiui  of  being, 
goodue-sp.  «.r  feiieily,  and  whom  he  huth  made  to  stand  much  in  need  of 
one  another,  and  most  of  all  of  him. 

l>ut,  when  lookiuir  into  ourselvis,  we  find  there  is  in  ns  a  disposition, 
often  upon  no  neee>>itv.  but  siMnetimes.  from  some  st»rt  of  beniijnitv  of 
temper,  unto  ei»MV»rsitiori  with  others;  w«-  have  no  reason,  when  other 
things  concur,   and  do  fairly  induee,  and  lead  our  thoughts  this  way,  to 

♦  See  Heber's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  120,  121. 
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apprehend  any  incongruity  in  supi)osing  lie  may  have  8onie  distinct  object 
oi  the  iMinie  bort  of  propeusiun  in  his  own  most  ])C-rft'Ct  b<'ing  too,  and 
therewith  ?iicli  a  j>ropeneii>n  iti'elf  also. 

As  to  what  concerns  ourselves,  tlie  ol)>ervation  is  not  altogetJier  unnp- 
I»oiiiro,  what  C'icero  treating  of  frien(ls»hip,  discourses  of  perpetual  solitude, 
"that  the  affectation  of  it  must  signify  the  worst  of  ill-humor,  and  the 
most  savage  nature  in  the  world.  And  supposing  one  of  so  sour  and  mo- 
rose a  humor  'is  t^)  shun  and  hate  th<'  eoriveivation  of  men,  he  wouhl  not 
endure  it,  to  he  without  some  one  or  other  to  whom  lie  might  dirgorge 
the  ^-irnlencr  of  that  his  malignant  humor.  Or  that  supposing  sueh  a 
thin$;  coulil  liap]»en,  that  Odd  should  take  n  man  rpiite  out  of  the  society 
of  men,  and  place  him  in  absolute  solitude,  supplied  with  the  abundance 
of  whatKKrver  nature  etjuld  covet  besiih's:  who,  saith  he,  is  si»  nuide  of 
iron,  a*  to  enduie  that  kind  of  lite?"  An«l  he  introduces  Arehitas  Taren- 
tinus.  reported  to  4|i,^flk  to  this  purpose,  "that  if  one  could  ascend  into 
Heaven,  behold  tin-  frame  of  the  world,  and  the  beauty  of  every  star,  his 
admiration  would  be  unpleasant  to  him  alone,  which  would  be  most  de- 
licious, if  he  had  s<mie  one  to  whom  tt>  express  his  sense  4if  the  whole." 

We  are  not,  I  sav,  strictiv  to  measure  (iotl  bv  ourselves  in  this;  further 
tlian  a.*>  be  himself  prom])ts  and  leads  us.  Rut.  if  we  so  form  our  con- 
ception of  l)ivine  blis**,  as  not  to  excludf  from  it  somewhat,  whereof  that 
delight  in  society,  which  we  find  in  ourselves  may  be  an  inip«;rf«'et.  faint 
rcfirmblance;  it  seems  not  altoijetier  disagreeable  to  what  the  Serij)turc8 
also  teach  us  to  conceive  eon<'erning  him,  when  they  bring  in  the  eternal 
wisdom,  saying,  as  one  distinct  from  the  jiriine  Author  and  Part-nt  of  all 
things,  then  was  1  by  him,  as  one  bi*ought  up  with  him,  and  daily  his  de- 
light.— IVov.  viii:  !><». 

For  the  same  import  are  many  passages  of  the  P'athers:  "If,''  says 
Athenagoras,  "on  account  of  your  surpassing  intellect,  you  wish  to  learn 
what  the  Son  means;  in  a  few  words  I  will  tell  vou.  lie  is  the  first  off- 
spring  of  the  Father,  but  not  as  anythiui;  en-at-ed,  for  Ood  is  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  being  an  eternal  nnn<l,  hi*  hifns^df  hnd  within  himself  the 
Word,  being  eternally  comprehensive  of  the  Word  The  Holy  Spirit 
likewise,  aetini;  efficaciously  in  those  who  prophiry,  we  assert  to  be  an 
emanation  from  Hod,  flowinji  from  him  ajid  returninjr  to  him,  as  a  ray  of 
the  sun.  Who  then,  might  not  well  think  it  strange,  that  we,  who  de- 
clare Ood  the  Father,  and  Ood  the  Son,  anfl  the  Holy  Spirit,  showing 
both  their  Tiower  in  unity  and  their  distinction  in  order,  should  yet  be 
called  Atheists. 

The  argument  of  Athennsroras  is  this  (Jod's  person.'il  Word  is  the 
Riason  of  Go»l.  Hut  (iod  is  eternally  rational,  or  ot«'rnally  eomprehen- 
ftive  of  Reason.     Th«Teforc.  the  Wor«f  or  li«-asou  of  (lod  is  et.«'rnal  also. 

The  ]»lay  upon  tlu'  terms  Xo'vos  and  Xo}  ixoj:  in  their  Greek  accepta- 
tion cannot  be  preserved  in  an  English  version. 

There  is  a  parallel  passage  of  Athanasius,  which  may  serve  to  elucidate 
this  of  Athenagoras.  Athan.  Orat.  ii.  Cont  Arian.  "Oper.  vol.  i.  p.  164. 
Commel  1600. 

TlieaXo^oc:  of  Athanasius  is  evidently  the  opposite  to  the  Xoyixop  of 
Athennzoras. 

Tertullian  has  imitated  in  Latin,  the  same  form  of  phraseology  and  Uia 
same  peculiar  line  of  argument. 

Ante  onmia  enim  I)»'us  crat  solus,  ipse  sibi  et  mun«his  et  locus  et  omnia: 
solus  KUtenj,  quia  nihil  extrinsecus  praeter  ilium.  Cacterum  ne  tunc 
quidem  solus;  habitat  enim  seciim,  quam  habetat  in  wmetipso,  Rationem 
Buam  scilicet    Rationalis  [Athcnagone  Xovixo^]  enim  Deus;  et  Ratiq 
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in  ipso  prius:  et  ita  ab  ipso  omnia.  Quse  Ratio  sensus  ipsius  est^  hano 
Grsci  X070V  dicunt     Tertul.  adv.  Prax,  §  3.  Oper.  p.  407. 

The  whole  argument  is  founded  upon  the  double  sense  of  the  term 
\oyvs  ^h^ch  imports  either  Verbum  or  Ratio.  On  this  double  sense^ 
Athena^oras  and  others  of  the  old  Fathers  delighted  to  play.  As  the 
Father  is  eternally  Xovixo^:  his  Xoyog  they  argued  must  be  eternal  alsa 

Tres  dirigens,  Patrem  et  Filium  et  spiritum  sanctum :  tres  autem  non 
statu,  sed  gradu;  nee  substantia,  sed  forma:  nee  potestate  sed  specie: 
unius  autem  substantise  et  unius  status.* 

The  same  argument  for,  and  view  of,  the  Trinity,  is  embodied  in  one 
of  the  ancient  hymns  of  the  church,  as  found  in  the  Thesaurus  Hymnolo- 
gicus  Tom.  i,  p.  276. 

In  maiestatis  solio, 
Tres  sedeot  in  triclinio, 
Nam  non  est  consolatio 
Perfecta  solitario. 

Aeterna*  mentis  oculo, 
Quando  pater  inflectitur 
In  lucis  suffi  speculo, 
Imago  par  exprimitur. 

Imaginis  consortium, 
Nativus  praet  exitus, 
Consorsque  spirans  gaudimn 
Ingenitus  et  genitus. 

Hoc  jraudium  est  spiritus 
Quo  patri  natus  jungitur, 
£t  unum  bonum  funditus 
In  his  tribus  conduditur. 

In  tribus  est  simplicitas, 
Quos  non  distitiguit  qualitaa^ 
Kon  obstat  tribus  unitaa^ 
Quos  ampliat  immeniitaa. 

Per  solam  vim  originia^ 
Communio  fit  numinis, 
Nativo  ductu  germinia^ 
Yotivique  spiraminis. 

Ingenito  et  genito,  eta 
♦Faber's  Apoflt  of  Trinit  toL  ii,  pp.  24a 
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4^      ARTICLE  V. 

THE  POETICAL  ELEME^'T  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  Bible  is  a  book  of  history,  of  laws,  of  moral  and 
didactic  precepts,  of  biographical  narratives,  of  person- 
al memoirs,  and  of  epistles,  some  (^f  which  are  address- 
ed to  chnrches,  and  some  to  individuals.  A  large  por- 
tion of  it  is  of  pure  poetry,  and  the  i)oetical  element 
runs  through  the  whole,  like  a  thread  of  gold.  Now, 
we  do  not   think  that  sufficient  prominence  has  been 

{riven  to  this  ])articnlar  element,  to  this  remarkable  pecu- 
iaritv,  to  this  distinctive  characteristic  oi'  Divine  reve- 
lation  ;  and  we  do  think  that  it  affords  a  separate  and  a 
very  impressive  argument  fur  the  Divine  origin  and  au- 
tliority  of  the  Bible;  that  it  is  in  entire  accordance  with 
what  we  might  expect  to  find  in  a  Divine  revdatiun, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  analogy  of  nature,  the  per- 
fections of  God,  and  the  spiritual  economy  of  man.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  also,  that  the  consequences  flowing 
from  the  practical  recognition  of  this  peculiar  element 
of  the  Bible,  are  of  the  \evy  highest  importance,  as  in- 
fallibly indicatin*;  the  method  l)y  which  Divine  truth 
may  find  readiest  access  to  the  minds  of  merj  in  iiijeneral, 
and  be  most  effectually  impressed  upon  then). 

Go(\  has  made  two  revelations  of  hi^mself  to  man. 
The  (me  in  nature,  the  other  in  Scripture.  The  one  par- 
tial, the  other  complete.  In  the  one  he  has  proclaimed 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.  In  the  other  he  has 
manifested  all  his  attributes  in  their  hij^hest  forms.  We 
might  expect  aj/norf\  that  the  two  revelations  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  being,  and  atldjvssed  to  the  s^jIj.e  be- 
ing, W(»uld  have  some  things  in  common;  that  while 
each  should  be  especially  adapted  to  its  j)roptir  object, 
they  would  bear  the  marks  of  a  common  ori*j:in.  The 
external,  visible  universe,  once  a  ])aradise,  now  too  often 
a  prison  and  a  tomb,  is  still  glorious  to  behold.  It  still 
hath  objects  and  aspects  of  surpassing  loveliness.  A- 
bove  or  below,  by  day  or  by  night,  in  the  blaze  of  the 
nocturnal  sky,  lighted  up  with  'Miving  sap|)hires,"  and 
in  the  fii*st,  faint  flush  of  the  uew-boru  day,  in  the  level 
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rays  of  the  sun  as  it  lingers  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon, 
in  the  ruddy  glow  of  evening,  when  hissdescending  disk 
has  sunk  below  the  mountains  and  the  ocean,  above  all, 
in  the  rainbow,  bright  token  of  peace  and  good,  we  dis- 
cern this- loveliness.  ^^Yery  beautiful  it  is  in  the  bright- 
ness thereof;  it  circleth  the  heavens,  like  a  glorious  gir- 
dle, and  the  hands  of  the  Most  High,  have  bended  it." 
We  discern  it  in  the  manifold  beauties  of  the  earth,  look- 
ed uj)on  in  early  spring,  when  the  winter  is  past,  the 
rain  is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth, 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land ;  or  amid  the  glowing  and 
gorgeous  splendors  of  summer  when  the  pastures  are 
clothed  with  flocks,  the  vallevs  are  covered  over  with 
corn;  or  in  brown  October,  of  all  months  perhaps,  the 
sweetest,  when  the  leaf  sere  and  spotted,  but  still  bright, 
hangs  loosely  from  its  stem;  and  in  the  yellow  sunshine, 
there  is  a  certain  accordance  with  the  fading  leaf,  and  a 
gentle  touch  and  tone  of  not  unwelcome  melancholy,  in 
the  aspect  of  the  earth,  soothing,  it  may  be,  and  dear 

»*»***»*  "  To  an  eye, 
Tlint  hatli  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality," — 

to  a  heart  that  has  often  brooded,  not  in  bitterness,  but 
in  love  and  sadness,  over  his  own  mortal  lot,  the  myste- 
ries which  beset  the  6j)irit  here.  And  winter,  too,  hath 
SL  glory  of  its  own,  not  merely  when  the  cold,  bright  sun 
shines  on  the  snow-clad  earth,  and  glittering  icicles  hang 
like  brill iant«  on  every  bough,  but  when  mingled  hau 
and  snow  come  hurtling  from  the  darkened  sky. 

Now%  wliat  we  find  in  nature,  we  might  expect  to  find 
in  Scripture.  If  the  glory  of  God  is  mirrored  in  the 
shining  stream  and  in  the  bending  skies,  in  the  hues 
and  harmonies  of  evening,  in  the  j)urpling  east  at  day- 
break; if  these  show  forth  the  manifold  wisdom,  power, 
and  love  of  the  Creator  of  all  things;  if  nature,  which  is 
the  creature  of  God;  if  light,  which  is  the  garment  of 
Gt)d,  be  so  glorious;  if  this  material  universe,  the  outer 
court  of  Jehovah's  temple,  be  so  garnished  with  stars 
and  garlanded  with  flowers,  analogy  would  surely  lead 
us  to  anticipate  a  kindred  glory  in  the  "Word  of  God 
which  is  the  holy  of  holies,  the  immediate  4welling-plac^ 
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of  his  life-giving  Spirit,  the  more  exact  and  express  im- 
age of  his  glory.  If  the  day  be  his,  the  night  also  his, 
if  he  hath  prepared  the  light  and  the  sun,  if  the  heavens 
be  the  work  of  his  fingers,*  if  he  hath  ordained  the 
moon  and  the  stai^s, — the  Bible  a  work  of  God,  cliviner 
still,  as  nndefiled  by  the  sin  of  apostate  man,  sliould  be 
brighter  than  the  starry  heavens,  purer  than  the  crystal 
lymph,  sweeter  than  the  flowers  of  Spring. 

An  examination  of  the  spiritual  constitution  of  man 
would  also,  lead  us  to  expect  that  a  revelation  addressed 
to  him  from  God,  should  have  the  poetical  element.  A 
Divine  revelation  should  recognise  the  nature  of  man  in 
all  its  integrity  and  furnish  its  api»roriate  object  and  ali- 
ment for  every  taculty.  It  should  be  suited  to  all  the 
exercises,  to  all  the  wants  and  to  all  the  manifestations 
of  the  soul,  if  it  would  satisfy  its  cravings  and  heal  its 
diseases.  To  the  understanding  it  should  offer  absolute 
truth.  To  the  conscience,  a  law  of  moral  duty  commen- 
Bnrate  with  the  perfections  of  God.  To  the  attections,  an 
object  of  infinite  loveliness  and  glory.  For  the  taste, 
the  aesthetical  faculty  of  the  soul,  it  should  surely  make 
an  appropriate  provision  in  objects  of  beauty  addressed 
and  adapted  to  itself.  The  main  design  of  a  revt'lation 
fn.»ni  God,  would,  of  course,  be  not  to  gratify  taste,  but 
to  instruct  the  understanding,  to  illuminate  and  control 
the  conscience,  to  sanctify  and  attract  the  aliections. 
But,  instead  of  obstructing  this  primary  purpose,  a  reve- 
lation which  should  not  ignore,  but  embody  the  poetical 
element,  universal  and  destructible  as  it  is,  in  the  heart 
of  man,  would  greatly  advance  it.  The  Law  given  on 
Sinai  is  to  this  day  not  less  reverenced  because  inevita- 
bly associated  in  every  mind  with  the  awful  descent  of 
Jehovah  on  the  mount,  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
and  the  voice  of  words,  with  the  terrors  of  the  multitude, 
with  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  with  the  majesty  of 
God.  As  this  outer  and  material  universe  is  exquisitely 
adapted  to  the  bodily  constitution  of  man,  as  there  is  a 
natural  fitness  in  the  organization  of  the  eye,  tlie  instru- 

*  Hence  the  heavens,  as  adorned  with  the  moon  and  stai'fr,  iire  daid 
to  be  the  work  '*of  God's  fingers,"  that  is,  not  only  those  which  were 
powerfully  made,  but  albo  curiounly  ttrotujht  and  adorned  hy  the  S!>j)irit  of 
God. — Owen  on  the  Spirit^  toL  iii,  p.  97,  Carter's  edition. 
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ment  of  vision,  and  in  li^bt,  the  medinra  of  vision,  in  the 
ear,  tlie  organ  of  liearing,  and  in  sound,  tlie  object  of 
hearing,  in  all  the  niunibers  of  the  body,  to  tlieir  proper 
objects  and  functions,  so  there  is  a  like  and  a  not  less 
Wonderful  correspondence,  between  tlie  faculties  of  the 
soul   and   that  supernatural  revelation  of  his  truth,  his 

race,   and   his  glory,  whfch   God  has  addressed  to  it. 

here  is  no  power  or  passion,  no  taste  or  sentiment,  no 
instinct  or  aspiration  of  the  soul  of  man,  for  which  God 
has  not  ma<ie  an  adequate  j)rovision,  to  which  he  has 
not  addressed  an  apj)ropriate  Jip|)eal.  If,  in  the  revela- 
tion, which  he  has  given  us,  he  has  revealed  truth  to  in- 
struct the  understanding  and  authority  to  control  the 
conscience,  he  has  exhibited  beauty  to  delight  the  imagi- 
nation an<l  taste.  Had  this  element  of  the  revelation 
been  wanting,  the  revelation  had  been  incomjdete  and 
iu] perfect,  it  had  been  neither  so  worthy  of  God  nor  so 
suitable  to  us.  The  Bible  is  to  be  conten)])lated  with 
reference  to  God,  the  being  from  whom  it  emanates,  and 
man,  the  being  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  In  its  commu- 
nications concerning  (iod,  it  conveys  conce})tionB,  every 
way  worthy  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  themselves  infi- 
nitely transcending  the  thoughts  of  man,  and  yet,  when 
revealed  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  highest  aspira- 
tions of  the  hunnm  spirit,  and  the  clearest  deductions  of 
most  erdarged  and  enlightened  reason.  The  views  of  the 
Divine  nature  and  government  which  it  unfolds  are, 
morec»ver,  j>eculiar  to  itself.  They  are  invariably  found 
where  the  Bible  is  found,  and  nowhere  else.  AVhen  once 
clearly  announced  and  api)rehended,  they  are  i)erceived 
to  be,  both  sublime  and  true,  suital)le  alike  to  the  soul 
and  to  God;  but  they  are  such  as  fallen  man,  unaided, 
uninspired,  alone  could  never  have  originated.  They 
evidently  come  from  afar.  They  de>cend  from  above. 
Like  that  spiritual  and  saving  regeneration  of  which 
our  Saviour  spake,  these  truth>  are  all  transcendental, 
Divine,  avwr-cv.  Another  marvellous  peculiarity  about 
these  revelations,  so  far  as  thev  relate  to  God  is,  that  the 
wiser  and  the  better  men  become,  the  more  exalted  and 
precious  do  they  appear.  Just  as  the  spiritual  visit»n 
IS  purged  and  strengthened,  the  sj>iritual  objects  reveal- 
ed to  its  contemplation,  expand  and   brighten.     Man 
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never  can  outgrow  the  revelations  of  God.  These  reve- 
lations never  can  become  old,  never  can  be  out*of  date. 
As  in  themselves,  they  are  endowed  with  immortal  yuuth, 
so  they  are  arrayed  in  a  vesture  of  undecaying  beauty. 
The  woi-d  of  God  is  invested  with  an  authority,  which  is 
felt  to  be  imperative  and  eternal.  It  speaks  to  the  men 
of  this  generation  in  the  same  kingly  tone  with  which  it 
spake  to  the  first  man  to  whom  it  came.  The  sun  shines 
not  less  brightly  now  than  when  its  morning  beam  first 
smote  the  land  and  sea:  so  the  ravs  of  Divine  truth  have 
a  fresh  and  perpetual  glory.  Schools  of  philosophy, 
"falselv  so  called,"  spring  up,  live  through  their  ap- 
pointed dav  and  then  disappear  to  be  heard  of  no  more. 
Systems  oi  false  religion  oversi)read  continents,  endure, 
it  may  be,  for  centuries,  and  are  then  exposed  and  ex- 
ploded never  to  be  restored  again.  The  world  is  contin- 
ually outgrowing  its  false  faiths,  but  the  truths  of  Divine 
revelation,  concerning  God,  never  grow  old,  never  pass 
away,  never  sink  into  contempt  as  man  gets  wiser;  but 
dilate  before  his  eyes,  as  he  approaches  nearer  to  them, 
like  some  majestic  mountain  that  seemed  but  a  small 
speck  in  the  distance,  but  on  a  near  approach  ^'  swells 
vast  to  heaven ;"  or,  like  the  visible  horizon,  seemingly 
a  narrow  circle,  but  seek  to  touch  it,  to  compass  it,  and 
you  find  it  ever-spreading,  ever- receding,  inaccessible,  in- 
commensurable. Tiiis  is  true  of  the  Bible  in  what  it  re- 
veals concerning  God.* 

Now,  it  is  just  as  marvellous,  after  its  kind,  consider- 
ed as  a  revelation  addressed  to  man.  lie,  who  made 
the  human  soul,  made  the  Bible  that  is  meant  for  it,  and 
they  are  mutually  adapted.  They  fit  into  each  other  as 
the  key  to  the  lock,  as  the  empty  reservoir  to  the  water 
that  is  to  fill  it,  as  the  ear  to  sound,  as  the  eye  to  light. 
Had  God  been  what  he  is,  and  man  been  different,  then 

*  On  the  limitation  of  our  knowledge,  and  on  the  nature  of  our  know- 
ledge concerning  Ood,  f*ee  l)if»cu!»dions  on  Philosophy,  Ac,  by  Sir  W, 
Hamilton.  On  the  Philosoph\'  of  the  Unonnditioncd,  in  reference  to 
CousinV  Infinito— Absolute.  This  article  of  lluniilton  presontti,  perhaps, 
the  most  fundamental  view  of  tlic  «ubj<.'ct  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
compass  of  literature — an  articKi  in  which  the  last  eonclu!*ions  of  tlie 
most  lenrne*]  phihisophy  appear  to  be  in  entire  harmony  with  the  first 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ — John  i:  18;  v:  37;  Job  xi:  7-12; 
Pa.  1:  7-15;  cxjutiv:  1-12. 
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the  revela^ioT)r^  acMressed  to  man  had  been  different  from 
ivhat  thfv  are.  Had  man  possessed  some  of  the  attri- 
bntes  which  he  lias  and  wanted  others,  tlien  thu  revela- 
tiun  which  Gtxl  has  made  to  man,  had  recot^nised  those 
attributes,  an<l  ha<l  hicked  elements  which  it  now  pos- 
sesses, but  which  in  those  altered  circumstances,  would 
have  been  su  peril  nous.  Had  man  possessed  a  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  only,  then  would  God  have  revealed 
all  the  moral  truth  which  now  exercises  the  understand- 
ing and  ap|»eals  to  the  moral  sense.  But  he  would  liave 
revealed  it  in  other  forms,  and  he  wouhl  have  revealed 
it  alone.  Tiie  revelation  would  have  been  perfect,  be- 
cause it  Would  have  fully  answered  the  comlitions  of  the 
ease,  it  would  have  been  entirelv  worth v  of  the  holiness 
and  truth  of  God,  and  entirely  ada])ted  to  the  nature  of 
man.  15ut  it  would  have  been  another  sort  of  man  from 
lis.  Such  a  revelation  would  suit  our  nature  perfectly, 
so  far  as  it  was  a  revelati(»n  of  moral  truth,  but  it  would 
not  suit  us  altonr^'ther,  because  of  the  missing  element  of 
beauty,  the  object  and  the  delight  of  taste. 

Now,  Just  sui)|)ose  that  this  faculty  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  constitution  of  man,  and  tiuit  God  is  about  to  ad- 
dress to  hiui  a  revelation  which  is  to  be  worthy  of  God 
and  commensurate  with  the  wants,  the  faculties,  and  the 
8usce])tibilities  of  man.  It  is  evident  that  the  old  pro- 
vision will  no  longer  answer,  a  new  element  must  be 
added.  There  must  be,  not  onlv  truth  for  the  under- 
standing  and  authority  for  the  c<mscience,  but  there 
must  bc»  something  addressed  and  adapted  to  the  jestheti- 
cal  faculty — taste.  Otlierwise,  the  revelation  were  iii- 
comj)lete.  It  might  speak  of  the  pertections,  the  purpo- 
ses and  the  operati<.»ns  of  God  just  as  it  does  now,  but 
still  there  would  be  a  most  unexpected,  inexplicable,  ap- 
palling hiatus.  This  revelation  is  perfect,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  has  a  missing 
element.  It  is,  therefore,  not  in  keeping  with  that  other 
revelation  of  liimself,  which  God  has  given  us,  in  the 
creation.  When  we  inspect  what  j)urports  to  be  a  reve- 
lation from  God  to  man  we  have  a  right  to  look  for,  to 
ask  f(»r  something  to  correspond  with  the  stai*s  of  Heaven 
and  the  llowers  of  earth. 

In  contemplating  so  mutilated  and  defective  a  revela- 
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tion,  we  should  feel  the  same  embarrassment  that  we 
should  experience  if  we  were  to  leave  out  of  view,  8(»me 
iDdispensable  condition  of  the  onestion  in  the  attempt 
to  solve  an  al«jebraic  problem.  S'<.»w,  just  let  the  poeti- 
cal element  be  restored  to  the  Scriptures,  and  you  will 
see  at  a  glance,  how  complete  they  become,  how  con- 
sistent with  their  author  and  design,  how  consonant  with 
the  soul  of  man,  how  correspondent  with  all  the  attri- 
butes and  works  of  God  ! 

Then  the  two  revelations  of  nature  and  Scripture,  re- 
ceive and  rellect  mutual  light.  Then  the  music  of  na- 
ture's many  and  sweet  voices,  finds  a  responsive  echo  in 
inspired  Scripture.  Then  the  innumerable  beauties  of 
eaith  and  sky,  of  flower  and  tree,  of  streamlet  and  liill, 
of  gems  and  precious  stones,  are  reflected  from  the  faith- 
ful mirror  of  the  later  and  fuller  revelation.  Then  the 
iuek»dioQd  murmurs  of  the  waterfall,  and  the  soft  green 
of  the  sward  in  spring-time,  are  recognised  and  repro- 
duced in  Scripture.  Then  our  common  earth  is  clothed 
with  a  radiance  coming  down  out  of  Heaven.  Then  the 
beauties  of  nature  are  linked  with  the  holiest  sensibili- 
ties of  the  human  soul,  and  c<»nsecrated  by  the  inspired 
portraiture  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Then  the  voice  of  na- 
ture gathers  significance  and  sacredness  from  the  revela- 
tions of  grace.  Then  the  whole  earth  is  in  some  sense, 
at  once  a  teacher  and  a  temple.  Then  the  innocent  lamb 
and  the  faithful  shepherd  mav  recall  to  mind  him  who 
was  both  the  Lamb  of  God  and  the  Shepherd  of  Israel- 
Then  the  seed  which  falls  from  the  choice  hand  of  the 
sower,  may  bring  to  memory  the  good  word  of  our  God, 
that  springeth  up  and  beareth  fruit,  some  sixty  fold,  some 
thirty  fold,  and  some  an  hundred.  Then  the  soft  falling 
showers  and  the  gentle  dews  of  evening  may  remind  us 
of  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation.  The  glories 
of  an  earthly  crown  may  suggest  the  hope  of  on«  that 
tadetb  not  away,  and  the  gohJen  fruits  which  grow  be- 
side the  living  streams  of  earth,  may  then  be  associated 
in  imagination  and  desire,  with  the  river  of  the  water  of 
life,  and  the  tree  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations. 

We  have  seen  what  the  analogy  of  nature  might  lead 
ttft  to  expect ;  we  have  seen  what  the  spiritual  couscitu 
Vol.  VIII. — ^No  .1.  7 
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tion  of  man  might  lead  us  to  desire  in  a  revelation  from 
God.  Let  us  examine  the  Scriptures  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er or  not  thev  accord  with  the  anah.)<:'v  of  nature  and 
answer  to  the  desire  of  the  heart.  On  examination,  we 
find  that  no  other  ])Ook  in  tlie  worhl  can  compare  or 
compete  with  the  Bible,  either  in  the  profusion,  or  in  the 
perfection,  of  its  poetry.  And  this  will  strike  us  all  the 
n)ore  forcibly,  wlien  we  reflect  that  the  design  of  the 
Bible  was  not  primarily,  to  please,  but  to  instruct  man- 
kind, and  that  the  larger  part  of  it  is  not  poetical  in 
form — that  it  is  a  book  of  laws,  of  history,  of  prudential 
maxims  and  moral  precepts.  It  is  true,  that  we  have 
poetry  in  all  its  departments,  and  in  all  its  varieties. 
Almost  all  of  the  j)rophecies  are  poetical,  not  only  in 
substance  but  in  form,  thus  verifying  the  intimate  rela- 
tion between  the  poet  and  prophet,  as  conceived  of  by 
classic  antiquity ;  tiie  words  nrpo:piiTr,g  and  vatefi^  standing 
indiflerenrly  for  either  or  both,  in  their  respective  lan- 
guages. Even  in  th(»se  cases  in  wiiich  the  discourse  had 
been  all  along  in  plain  jjrose,  so  soon  as  what  is  distinct- 
ively prophetic  begins,  the  writer  or  sj)eaker  rises  at 
once  to  the  highest  strains  of  the  most  majestic  poetry ; 
of  which,  we  have  a  signal  instance  in  the  dying  bene- 
dictions of  the  patriarch  Jacob.  One  thing  remarkable 
about  the  Bible  is,  that  it  should  be  so  poetical,  even 
in  translation,  and  should  really  seem  to  sutler  less  from 
translation  than  most  other  poetry.  In  general,  just  as 
a  work  is  delicate  and  exquisite  in  style,  is  the  difficulty 
of  transfusing  its  peculiar  fragrance  and  flavor  into  an- 
other tongue;  like  those  fruits  which,  to  be  tasted  in  all 
their  sweetness,  must  be  eaten  in  the  soil  on  which  they 
grow,  or  like  the  flowers  which  bloomed  in  Paradise,  of 
vhich  Eve  says, 

"That  never  will  in  oilier  cliiiinte  grow." 

We  know  how  impossible  it  is  to  translate  the  subtle 
harmonies  of  Homer  and  Sophocles — the  airy  and  ex- 
ouisite  fancies  of  Shakespeare,  suspended,  like  dew- 
drops,  on  the  gossamer  threads  of  the  most  delicate  dic- 
tion— the  words  being  to  the  thought,  not  what  the 
sheath  is  to  the  sword,  but  fitting  and  flesh-coloured 
like  a  glove.     We  know  how  intransmissible  into  another 
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tongiie  are  the  grand  hiirmonios  of  Milton,  tlic  tlioujijlits 
moving  on  the  wonls,  like  liis  own  description  of  hea- 
ven's gate^  ''on  golden  hinges  turning.-'  Tlieso  writei-s 
we  know,  do  sutfer,  must  sutfer  from  any  attempt  to 
translate  them.  The  very  pronunciation  of  the  Ilehrew 
words  18  now  irrecoverably  lost.  X<j  man  pretends  to 
know  what  it  was  with  anything  api)roacliing  certainty.* 
How  much  greater  then,  must  have  heen  the  mniestv 
and  sweetness  of  David's  lyrics — how  much  more  im- 
petuous and  splendid  the  volume  of  "  rajit  Isaiah's  tire? 
— when  the  Hebrew  words  were  fitly  uttered  and  their 
effect  heightened  by  all  the  foreign  aids  of  instrumental 
harmonv.+  The  prevailintr  and  distinctive  characteris- 
tics  of  Hebrew  poetrv  are  maiestv  and  tenderness.  The 
subjects  ot  Hebrew  poetry  are  the  noljlest  in  themselves, 
and  of  most  universal  and  enduring  interest  to  the  hu- 
man family.  There  is,  therefore,  a  general  resend»]ance 
in  all  the  inspired  pr>ets,  but  not  on  that  account  is  there 
lees  divei'sity  of  genius  and  style,  of  imag(iry  and  asso- 
ciation, than  we  discern  among  the  poets  of  Greece,  or 
of  England.  As  in  the  primitive  j)rod  net  ions  of  the 
Creature's  hand,  the  utmost  diversity  was  united  with  the 
utmost  excellence,  as  everything  was  beautifid  with  a 
beauty  atter  its  own  kind,  so  in  the  poetical  writers  of 
the  Bible.  There  are  the  tender  elegies  of  Jeremiah, 
when  he  lamented  the  downfall  of  his  country  and  the 
captivity  of  his  people.  There  is  the  lofty  and  so- 
lemn plaint  of  David  when  he  mourned,  with  generous 
grief,  for  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  the  pa^ftionate  outcry 
of  his  mighty  heart,  swelling  with  anguish  at  the  un- 
timely end  of  his  son  Absalom,  undutitul  and  ungodly, 
bni:,  therefore,  sorrowed  for  with  an  agony  only  the 
more  bitter,  the  more  j)iercing,  the  more  desperate!*' 
Then  we  have  the  superhuman  sublimities  of  Isaiah,  pe- 
culiarly the  prophet  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Then 
we  have  the  lovely  and  lone  youth,  wliose  v(»ice  was 
like  some  pleasant  instrument, — harp-like  in  its  tender 
Badness, — who  was  with  the  captives  by  the  river  of 

*  Calinet>  Dictionary — Article,  Poetrv  of  the  Hebrews. 

t  It  19  probable  that  the  Hebrew  lo»es  less  in  lui'mc;  traiLslat^'d  iii(o  the 
l^lifch,  than  inti*  most  other  inoJeru  hinguages.  tSee  on  thi^  subject, 
wnie  ?ery  f^triking  oh*if  rvation?  in  thf  Spo<"tator,  No.  405. 
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Chebar,  wliose  visions  were  so  mystical  and  so  grand, 
so  full  of  shadowv  imagery  and  of  solemn  truth  ! 

As  no  other  IkjoIc  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  heart 
of  man  which  the  Hible  does,  so  no  other  book  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  (mter  universe.  It  over  canopies  the 
material  vvt»rld  like  the  skv,  and  i)OUi*s  its  hallowed  light 
over  all  the  scenes  an<l  provinces  and  processes  of  na- 
ture. Every  uninspired  writer  is  partial,  provincial. 
The  sacred  writers  alone,  are  (catholic  and  all-embracing. 
It  is  said  that  the  topography  of  Homer  is  so  exact,  that 
the  Greek  mariner  may  now^  steer  his  course  along  the 
shore,  around  the  isles  of  the  Jigean,  by  his  immortal 
chart.  The  clitis  of  Dover  will  endure  as  long  in  Sbak- 
speare's  verse,  as  on  their  native  site;  and 

"  T\\v.  l)ankH  and  braes  and  strcanis  around 
The  ciwlle  of  Montgomery," 

will  evermore  l)e  welcome  to  the  eve  and  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  patriot  Scot.  But  these  are  all  limited  to 
a  nation.  The  ])oetry  of  the  Bible  is  the  poetry  of  the 
world  and  of  the  race.  It  not  only  sets  before  us  the 
holy  and  l)eautiful  city,  alike  in  her  pride  and  in  her 
desolation,  when  like  the  mystical  Babylon  she  said  in 
her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen  and  shall  see  no  sorrow,  and 
when  she  sat  sc»litarv  and  had  become  as  a  w-idow,  when 
"crowned  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers,"  and  when  her 
Temple  was  profaned  and  prostrate,  when  the  R«jman 
eagles  Happed  their  ill-omened  wings  over  her,  and  the 
ploughshare  of  ruin  i)assed  througli  her.  It  not  only 
exhibits  the  fair  daughters  of  Jerusalem  when  they  gath- 
ered in  mvsticand  holv  dance  around  the  ark  of  God  re- 
turning  in  triumph  to  its  resting  place,  but  when  they 
hung  their  harps  on  the  wilh»ws  beside  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,  unwillino:  to  awake  their  chords  of  sweetness 
m  a  strange  land  and  at  a  tyrant's  bidding.  It  not  only 
celebrates  national  deeds  and  c(»nfers  a  sacred  immor- 
tality on  national  to])icsand  ])laces  and  persons,  on  Beth- 
lehem, where  the  infant  Redeemer  was  born,  on  Naza- 
reth, where  he  j)assed  liis  earl}*  youth,  on  Capernanm, 
on  Chorazin,  and  on  Bethsaida,  w-here  so  many  mighty 
W(»rks  were  done,  on  Bethany,  the  dwelling-place  of 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  Mary  and  Martha,  on  those 
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weeping  women  that  tullowed  him  to  Calvary  where  he 
died,  an<l  to  tlie  grove  whore  thev  hiid  him;  hut  it  ira-^ts 
its  bri>ad  and  beautilul  mantle  over  all  lan<l>.  Under  its 
canopy  of  briglitne^s  all  nations  are  gatliered  and  iflori- 
fied.  It  tells  of  the  ])rimal  creation  of  all  things,  of  the 
fii-6t  rising  of  Vesi)eni«},  "  that  led  the  >tarry  hosts'' of 
that  period,  in  the  fathomless,  hut  nnt«»rg<»tten  antl  glo- 
rious past,  when  the  music  of  the  spln^res  lirst  hmke  in 
holv  gladness  on  the  Ii>tening  ear  of  angels  and  of  (lod. 
This  suhject  mav  be  looked  at  tVom  another  point  of 
view.  Ab-^itract  the  poetical  element  from  Scripture  and 
yuii  eviscerate  the  whole.  Such  is  the  native  constitu- 
tion uf  the- human  mind  that  the  efficacy  of  that  moral 
truth,  which  is  addressed  to  the  undi'rstan<linir,  and  that 
moral  authoritv  which  is  exerted  «.»ver  the  c<»n>cience,  is 
greatly  aided  bv  the  [)t»etical  element  of  the  Bible.  Lord 
Bvron,  who  knew  wherein  his  i^rcat  streuir^h  lav,  as  well 
as  Samson,  says  of  himself,  *•  description  is  my  finti','"' 
The  power  of  gr.iphic  and  m(»ving  description  is  the  test 
and  the  triumph  of  the  true  poet.  Take  away  the  poeti- 
cal element  from  the  Bible  and  yon  exchange  a  descrip- 
tion of  God,  as  sitting  uimn  the  circle  of  the  heavens^, 
riding  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  weighing  the  moun- 
tains in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a  biilance,  f*>r  a  <lelinition 
of  God,  as  omnipotent,  onmipresent,  tVc.  Now,  of  all 
bo<;»ks  in  tjie  world,  of  the  same  compass,  the  Uii»ie  has 
fewest  detinitions  and  most  descriptions,  for  it  is  not  a 
bc»ok  of  exact  science,  and  it  is  entirely  adapted  to  hu- 
man nature.  Tliink  what  wild  work  vou  would  make 
by  ii^norinff  or  abolishinu:  the  poetical  element  (^f  the 
Bible.*  lou  convert  the  most  pictureM-|ue  and  poetical 
book  in  existence  into  a  record  as  drv  and  didactic  as  a 
xncrchant\s  ledi^er.  You  annihilate  almost  all,  certainly 
by  far  the  greater  part,  of  the  discourses  of  him  who 
spake  as  man  never  spake.  Vou  destroy  at  once,  almost 
every  j»ruj)hecy,  whethta*  of  the  <.)ld  Te^iauie.it  or  the 
New,  every  fragment  of  the  book  of  I\salm>,  the  m«»st 
varied  and  beautiful,  the  njost  precious  atid  perfect  book 

♦  We  are  glad  to  see  the  view  of  the  iiii[»ortauc*e  of  ihi-*  fU'iiient  o1 
Scripture  taken  above,  sustained  by  the  hi.;h  auihonty  of  the  hitc  Dr. 
Ohiim6r«.— <Se<i  his  correspondence  by  Dr.  Hanua,  letter  20tf,  )>.  HIM. 
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Then  turning  to  men  grovelling  in  the  valley  far  be- 
low, we  hear  him  say  invitingly  to  them 

Mortnls  that  would  follow  me, 
Love  virtue ;  she  alone  ift  free, 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sfihery  chime ; 
Or  if  virtue  feeble  wore, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

As  men  grow  better,  much  of  the  j)oetry  which  is  now 
admired  and  studied  will  he  deservedly  despised  and 
neglected,  and  that  only  will  be  honoured  which  par- 
takes of  the  prevailing  character  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Bible,  which  unites  the  highest  [loetical  and  the  highest 
moral  excellence. 

It  is  plain,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  imagination 
has  a  legitimate  office  to  perform,  and  that  tiction  is  a 
lawful  form  of  composition.  What  at  once  suggests  and 
6nf)plies  a  defence  of  the  office  and  use  of  the  imagina- 
tion in  literature,  is,  that  the  only  book  which  Gocf  has 
given  to   nuin  directly   from   himself,  employs  and  ap- 

Seals  to  it — that  tln)se  parts  of  that  book  which  are  nmst 
evotional  are  most  imaginative — that  the  minds  of  the 
prophets  are  most  p(»etical  when  most  raised  and  agita- 
ted with  pious  sensibility — that  they  hardly  ever  touch 
upon  the  pei-son,  glory,  or  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
without  instinctively  and  spontaneously  breaking  forth 
into  song — that  the  parables  of  our  Saviour  himself, 
which  were  his  most  characteristic  form  of  teaching,* 
which  convey  truth,  most  sacred,  most  precious,  most 
practical,  are  imaginative  in  structure,  and  tictitious  ia 
form ;  in  one  word,  that  from  the  opening  chapters  of 
Genesis,  in  which  we  have  an  account  of  the  first  crea- 
tion of  Heaven  and  earth,  to  the  closing  chapters  of  the 
A[»oealypse,  in  which  we  have  an  account  of  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness;  the  practical  and  imaginative  element  appears 
everywhere  and  reigns  supreme. 

*  For  ?ome  very  oriijinal  ftnd  iriipoi'tjint  observfttions  on  our  Lord's  peen* 
liar  nicthoil  of  iiii|iartin«r  instructi«)n,  the  reader  \a  referred  U»  a  meet 
ma^jterly  disquisition  on  the  internal  evidences  in  the  University  Lec- 
tures, by  Dr.  R.  J.  Brec  ken  ridge,  a  diwHuirse  which  will  be  regarded 
by  every  candid  jud^e,  as  a  permanent  and  verv  valuable  contribufion 
to  an  QiUMjediagly  importiuit  and  diffioult  braooL  of  Theological  «cieuce. 
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If  fiction  has  been  ein|»l(>yed  to  secliico  and  cornipt,  to 
ineinuate  fatal  poison  with  tlie  more  deadly  eifect,  be- 
cause not  profedsedly  a  njoral  teacher;  if  the  writin^r^  of 
many  of  the  moet  popular  novelists,  in  various  lan- 
guage$«  have  been  stained  with  sensuality,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  profe:?sed  teachers  of  moral  wisdoni?  Have 
they  bonie  themselves  so  meekly,  so  purely,  so  unblame- 
ably  in  their  high  office,  as  to  make  the  chart:^e  of  abuse 
and  pervei'sion,  jieculiarly  a]>plicable  to  those  writers 
who  mainly  exercise  and  appeal  to  the  imagination? 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  grave  philosophers  (jf  (iermany 
and  France,  of  Fichte,  of  Schelling,  of  Kant,  and  of  Ile- 

fei,  ol  CuuMn  and  Compte,  of  the  metaphysics  of  Shaftes- 
ury,  of  Hobbes,  and  of  Ilume,  of  Ilume's  History  of 
Ensrland.  and  (Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  ?  When  we  think  soberly  of  what 
men  have  done  in  the  gravest  and  highest  dejiartments 
of  human  thought  to  mislead,  to  betray,  to  enslave,  to 
corrnpt  and  imbrute  their  fellow-men,  in  history,  in  po- 
litical science,  in  physical  S[)eculations,  in  intellectual 
and  moral  philosophy,  and  most  of  all  and  worse  than 
all,  in  Theology,  and  tjjere  see  theiti  single  out  fiction  for 
proscription  and  shame,  we  feel  inclined  in  all  sadness 
of  spirit,  to  say  to  them  as  Falstalf  said  to  Prince  Hal, 
"  Banish  Hardolph,  banish  Peto,  banish  Paine,  but  for 
sweet  Jack  Falstati*,  kind  Jack  Falstatf,  true  Jack  Fal- 
staff,  valiant  Jack  Falstatf,  and  therefore,  nu)re  valiant, 
being  as  he  is,  old  Jack  Falstatf,  banish  not  him  thy 
Harrv's  company,  banish  plump  Jack  and  banish  all  the 
world." 

We  have  seen  that  the  Hible  uses  fiction  largely  as 
the  vehicle  of  truth.  The  habit  of  condemning  fiction 
as  fiction,  of  condemning  it  by  wholesale  and  in  the 
gross,  of  condemning  it  without  di>criminati(ni,  without 
exception  and  without  mercy,  which  i)revails  s»»  largely 
in  religious  circles,  we  cannot  but  regard  as  alike  irra- 
tional and  unscriptural.  These  extreme  views  have  to  a 
lamentable  extent,  been  identified  with  true  i)iety.  The 
repudiation  of  them  has  been  and  still  is,  looked  upon 
as  indicating  a  latitudinarian  tendency.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  man  who  <lefends  and  sanctions  fiction  as  an 
allowable  tbrm  of  literary  composition  is,  even  now,  re- 
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gardcd  by  inaiiy,  as  indifferent  to  the  highest  interests 
of  morals  and  religion.  We  boldly  retort  the  charge. 
We  carrv  the  war  into  Africa.  We  affirm  that  the  im- 
piety  in  the  matter  is  with  those  who  condemn  as  essen- 
tiallv  evil,  or  of  essentially  evil  tendency,  a  form  of 
conipo.-ition,  which  was  not  only  nsed  in  Scriptnre,  but 
abounds  in  Scripture,  which  was  not  only  used  by 
Chi-ist,  but  was  characteristic  of  Christ.  The  greatest 
and  ]aiti:est  truths  are  most  litly  conveved  in  the  form  of 
fiction,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  si)ecific,  his- 
torical statement,  however  exact,  which  aljjjebra  bears 
to  arithmetic.  The  one  is  j)articular  and  limited,  the 
other  is  general  aud  comprehensive.  The  highest  and 
noblest  truth  will  always  exhibit  itself  in  the  forms  of 
j)oetry  and  fiction.* 

AVe  are  not  apologizing  for  a  polluted,  fictitious  litera- 
ture. We  loathe  it.  "Tis  the  object  of  our  implacable 
disgust."  We  earnestly  warn  the  young  especially,  not 
to  read  any  work  in  any  form  of  composition  and  under 
any  ])retext  whatever,  which  is  likely  to  sully  the  purity 
or  to  sap  the  strength  of  their  moral  ])rinciples.  We 
only  protest  against  j)roscribing  any  legitimate  and  de- 
ligluful  tbrm  of  literary  com[)osition.  We  would  only 
distinguish  l)etween  the  use  and  abuse  of  a  thing.  All 
that  we  mean  to  contend  for  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in- 
herently, ossontially,  invariably  evil  in  fictitious  compo- 
sition.    We  condemn  bad  fictions  and  approve  good. 

**Tho  very  head  oik!  front  of  our  olTending 
Iljith  thip  extent,  no  more." 

We  condemn  bad  fictions,  not  because  they  are  fic- 
tions, but  because  they  are  bad :  not  even  because  thev 
are  l)ad  fictions,  but  because  they  are  bad  things;  not 
because  of  their  form,  but  because  of  their  si)irit.  The 
capital  error  of  those  with  whom  we  are  dealing  is,  that 
they  condemn  the  form  when  they  should  condemn  the 
spirit  of  fiction.  A  pure  mind,  in  whatever  form  it  may 
api>ear,  whatever  garment  it  may  wear,  will  still  be 
pure,  and  the  spirit  will  glorify  the  form,  as  the  shining 
forth  of  our  Saviours  divinity  on  Tabor  tranfigured  his 

*  There  is  more  profound  and  uuiveriMd  truth  in  Hamlet^  than  in  any 
equal  portion  of  any  professed  historian. 
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hnman  body.  A  (Icpriived  mind,  on  the  contrarv,  what- 
ever the  form  of  its  nianifu.statiuii,  whether  in  i»hih.>.so- 
phy  or  fiction,  in  history  or  poetry,  will  thow  its  deju-avi- 
ty.  Solomon  tells  ns  that  it  is  of  tlie  very  essence  of 
folly,  that  it  shall  proclaim  itself,  that  it  is  the  hadi^e 
and  the  business  of  a  fool  to  sav  to  every  one  that  he  is 
a  fool.  And  a  greater  than  Solomon  has  said,  how  can 
ye  being  evil,  speak  good  things,  for  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh?  A  good  num 
out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  good 
things,  and  an  evil  man  (.>ut  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his 
heart  bringeth  forth  evil  things.  These  words  exhaust 
the  philosoj)hy  of  the  subject,  so  far  as  tlie  moral  bearing 
of  literary  fiction  is  concerned.  But  the  use  of  the  im- 
agination  is  not  merely  capable  of  vindication  as  legiti- 
mate. It  has,  as  we  have  already  hintetl,  a  positive  and 
an  exceedingly  important  function  to  ])erform  for  the  in- 
struction and  delight  of  mankind.  Thierry,*  a  French 
historian  at  once  po]»ular  and  profound,  remarks,  that 
the  domestic  life  and  usages  of  Knghuul,  at  the  [leriod 
just  succeeding  the  Xornian  Concjuest,  are  n(.>t  only 
more  vividlv.  but  niori.*  laithfullv  i>ortraved  in  Ivanhoe, 

V      «  ill  ' 

than  in  any  authentic  history.  The  inner  and  spiritual 
life  of  England  is  more  j»erfitctly  rellijcte.d  in  Shak>peare's 
historical  plays  than  in  the  elaborate  work?*  of  Hume 
and  Lingard  ;  than  it  is  anywhenj  in«lecd,  unless  we  ex- 
cept the  Gothic  and  cliivalr»)us  chroniclc*s  of  Sir  John 
Froissart,  which  are  scarcely  more  authentic  and  less 
fanciful  than  Shakspuare's  i>lays,  although  he  professes 
to  relate  what,  for  the  most  i)art,  was  subjected  to  his 
own  faithful  eyes,  or  was  contidetl  to  him  at  first  hand, 
bv  eve  or  ear-witnesses.  Niei)uhr,  who  has  tunK-<l  so 
xiianv  lonfi:  accredited  historical  facts  into  airy  nothinrijs, 

"Like  fairy  irifts  fiuliiiir  away," 

assuredly  does  not  give  so  beautiful  and  life-like,  nor 
probably  so  true  a  picture  of  early  Kome  as  Livy,  whose 
authoritv  he  has  done  so  much  to  discredit.     There  is  a 

fly 

large  part  of  history,  perhaps  the  most  instructive,  un- 
questionably  the  most  charming,  for  a  knowledge  of 

*  Hi&t(»ricAl  Works.     Esiiay  8th,  on  the  Conquest  of  Enghmd,  by  Uie 
Normans,  apropos  of  the  Novel  of  Ivanhoe. 
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which,  we  must  be  entirely  indebted  to  imaginative 
writei-s.  We  learn,  incc>mi)arably,  m(»re  of  the  ordinary 
and  real  life  uf  Athens  from  the  ribald  plays  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  from  the  tragic  dramatists,  than  from  He- 
rodutns  and  Thucydides.  To  be  either  useful  or  enter- 
taining, history  must  not  disdain  to  employ  and  address 
the  imagination.  The  third  chapter  of  Macaulay's  recent 
and  splendid  history  of  England,  is  confessedly,  drawn 
from  various  6<»urces — scattered  notices  of  the  times  con- 
tained in  such  works  as  the  Spectator,  the  most  popular 
plays  and  ballads  and  the  like.  It  is,  accordingly,  the 
most  instructive  and  delightful  chapter  of  the  most  popu- 
lar historical  work  of  our  da  v. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  third  place,  that  imaginative  sen- 
sibility is  peculiarly  important  to  the  interj)reter  of  the 
Bible,  to  the  minister  i»f  the  Gosi>el.  We  have  seen 
that  of  all  books,  the  Bible  is  most  thoroughly  pervaded 
by  the  poetical  element ;  that  it  abounds  njore  than  any 
other  in  the  most  daring,  animated,  and  sublime  figures 
of  poetry.  No  one,  therefore,  wliatever  his  piety  and 
learning,  can  bring  out  its  full  meaning  without  the  im- 
aginative sensibility  which  will  enable  him  to  recognise, 
to  appreciate,  to  enjoy,  and  to  untold  this  great  element 
of  God's  revelation  to  nmnkind.  We  have  seen  the  most 
exquisite  creations  of  fancy  illumined  by  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  rudely  crushed  in  the  hands  of  "strong-minded" 
expositors,  like  fairy  frost-work  under  the  hammer  of 
Thor,  or  a  delicate  flower  beneath  the  unconscious  heels 
of  an  iron-shod  war-horse.  On  account  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  j)oetical  elenient,  much  of  the  Scripture  must 
remain  a  dead  letter,  a  sealed  book,  to  a  large  class  of  in- 
terpreters. They  do  not  bring  to  the  exposition  of  the 
book,  the  re(]uisite  taste  and  iniagimition.  The}'  may 
be  men  of  eminent  logical  ability  and  thorough  doctri- 
nal and  ]>hilological  knowledge,  but  these  cannot  do  the 
proper  work  ii\  the  imaginatiun.  They  are  indispensa- 
ble in  their  place,  but  they  were  never  designed  for  this 
particular  service.  It  is  tlie  knight  of  the  sleeping  Leo- 
pard with  his  coat  of  linked  mail,  with  plated  gauntlet, 
and  a  steel  breast-plate — his  weighty  cliarge  burdened 
with  accoutrements  scarcely  less  massive  and  unwieldy, 
on  the  hot  sands  of  Syria^  where  better  ft  light-armed 
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and  half-naked  Saladin  on  his  nimble  Arab'an  steed. 
It  is  the  Feast  of  Rosc^*,  to  which  the  battle-axe  is 
brought  as  a  carving-knife,  and  the  jnassy  shield  used  as 
a  trencher. 

This  delicacy  of  taste,  this  dramatic  faculty  of  enter- 
mg  into  the  circumstances  and  characters  of  the  scene, 
and  so  rendering  them  ''in  form  and  moving,  express 
and  adniirable,'' — this  telescopic  glance  that  brings  m^ar 
the  distant  past, — this  divine  energy  that  breathes  into 
the  dead  of  a  thousand  years  the  life  of  t<Mlay,  may 
seem  even  a  dangerous  gift,  at  enmity  with  sober,  safe, 
sterling,  common  sense.  But  they  arc,  in  fact,  intimate- 
ly allied.  The  danger  of  rejecting  or  perverting  impor- 
tant doctrinal  truth,  through  an  excess  or  abuse  of  po- 
etical sensibility  is,  other  things  being  eijual,  not  greater 
surely,  than  the  opposite  peril  of  making  non-sense,  or, 
"what  is  woi'se,  heresy,  of  Divine  truth,  by  mistaking  fig- 
ures of  speech  for  literal  jnopositions.  The  greatest 
en'ore  in  the  history  of  Theology  have,  directly,  s))rung 
from  confounding  poetic  figures  with  literal  verities. 
Of  this  disastrous  confusion,  the  idolatrous  dogma  of 
transnbstantiation  is  a  memorable  instance. 

In  Scripture  there  are  a  multitude  of  ]»assages,  perfect- 
ly plain  to  him  that  understandeth  and  i)erfectly  tlark 
to  all  others;  and  their  transparency  or  ob^curiry,  de- 
pends altogether,  on  the  pro|»er  interpretation  of  figura- 
tive language.  (Jf  all  the  OKI  Testament,  that  part  is 
most  figurative  which,  in  tyi)e  or  symbol,  in  prophetic 
Bong  or  saying,  shadows  forth  the  promised  branch  of 
Jesse\s  stem.  Of  all  the  New  Testament,  tlu^  most  figu- 
rative are  the  recorded  discourses  <:>f  our  blessed  Lord. 
The  proj)hecies  of  Isaiah,  Zachariah,  an<l  either  holy  men 
of  old,  who  si)oke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  IIolv 
Ghost,  touching  the  jiei-stin,  the  king<loni,  the  govern- 
ment and  glory  of  the  Me>.Hiah,  an<l  tlie  relati<»ns  which 
he  shotdd  sustain  toward  his  church,  especially  as  they 
are  bodied  forth  in  the  song  of  Solomon,  are  all  in  the 
highest  style  of  poetic  imagery.  The  parables  of  Christ 
are  figurative  throughout,  and  can  be  adetpuitely  inter- 
preted by  no  man,  whatever  his  logic  and  learning,  who 
18  void  of  poetic  and  ima^jinative  sensibility.  This  may 
help  to  explain  the  fact,  that  preaching,  even  by  good 
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men  of  rospectable  parts  and  education,  so  little  attracts 
the  public.  It  will  not  do  to  reply  that  the  public  feel 
little  interest  in  the  truths  presented.  This  is  a  very 
comiuon  and  convenient  answer  indeed,  and  it  may  seem 
almost  profane  to  expc)se  it.  But  how  are  we  to  explain 
the  pro(ii«?iou8  popularity  of  men  who  confessedly  preach 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,  but  who  have  been  favoured 
by  nature  with  poetical  fancy,  and  are  not  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  use  it. 

Speaking  of  the  ordinary  ministrations  of  the  English 
clerc^v,  Sidney  Smith  savs  that  "an  adventurous  preach- 
cr  is  afraid  of  violating  the  ancient  tranquillity  of  the 
pulpit,  and  the  audience  are  apt  to  consider  the  man 
who  fatigues  them  less  than  usual,  as  a  triHer  or  char- 
latan." It  is,  notwithstanding,  a  fact  remarkable  and 
undeniable,  that  in  all  ages,  tlie  men  who  have  preach- 
ed the  glori(Mis  truths  of  Divine  revelation  in  a  style 
most  in  keeping  with  the  imaginative  and  figurative 
structure  of  the  I>ible  itself,  have  had  most  immediate 
popularity  and  most  permanent  usefulness.  It  may  suf- 
iice  to  mention  three  men  ''in  three  ditferent  ages  born," 
of  entirely  ditferent  genius,  and  surrounded  by  utterly 
unlike  circumstances,  alike  only  in  the  highly  poetical 
cast  of  their  minds,  and  in  the  vast  power  which  they 
wielded  during  life,  and  are  likely  to  wield  through  all 
generations. 

The  first  is  Chrysostom,  the  Golden  Mouth,  the  glory 
and  the  idol,  first  of  Antioch,  afterwards  of  Constanti- 
nople. It  is  of  him  that  Gibbon,  no  partial  critic,  thus 
writes:  "The  monuments  of  that  eloquence  which  was 
admired  near  twenty  vears  at  Antioch  and  Constantino- 
pie,  have  been  carefully  preserved,  and  the  possession 
of  near  one  thousand  sermons  of  homilies,  has  author- 
ized the  critics  of  succeeding  times  to  appreciate  the 
genuine  merit  <»f  (-hrysostom.  They  unanimously  attri- 
bute to  the  Christian  orator,  the  free  command  of  an  ele- 
gant and  copious  language,  the  judgment  to  conceal  the 
advantages  which  he  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  rhe- 
toric and  philos<)phy,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  mota- 
phoi^s  and  similitudes  of  ideas  and  images  to  vary  and 
illustrate  the  most  familiar  topics,  the  happy  art  of  en- 
gaging the  passions  in  the  service  of  virtue,  and  of  ex- 
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posing  the  folly  as  well  the  turj>itu(le  of  vice,  with  the 
truth  and  spirit  of  a  dramatic  representation.*  In  j)oint 
of  learning,  Chrysostoni  could  not  compete  with  Origen 
or  Jerome;  in  point  of  i>iety,  he  was,  in  all  probahility, 
not  a  whit  superior  to  many  of  the  less  celebrated 
Church  Fathers.  What  then  makes  him,  by  the  com- 
mon confession  of  all  critics  of  all  generations,  the  peer- 
less Christian  orator?  What,  but  his  strong  imaginative 
sensibilitv? 

Our  second  instance  is  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  has  been 
fitly  called  the  English  Chrysostum,  whose  dirge-like 
melodies  float  upon  the  ear,  with  a  music  akin  to  that  of 
the  night-wind  as  it  sweeps  in  solemn  murmurs  through 
some  vast  Cathedral  aisle.  In  Taylor's  Sermons,  there 
is  more  of  the  highest  poetry,  both  of  thought  and  dic- 
tion, than  in  many  a  lofty  and  lauded  epic.  Bishop 
Taylor,  who  has  been  likewise  called  the  Snakspearo  of 
Theology,  is  peculiarly  the  favorite  of  poets,  of  men  like 
Talfourd  and  Coleridge,  lie  is  associated  with  Milton 
m  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  in  the  literature  of  his  coun- 
trv.  Wh  V  IS  this  'i  Because,  as  Coleridge  justly  savs,  no 
human  being  ever  possessed  more  sensibility  for  objects 
of  beauty  and  tenderness. 

Our  third  in.'-taucc  is  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  whose  im- 

Eerial  imaginati<m,  informed  by  science,  and  animated 
y  the  purest  piety,  soared  ah;t*t  among  the  sublimities 
of  the  starry  heavens  and  stooped  to  '*the  huts  where 
poor  men  lie,''  and  who,  added  to  the  well-earned  repu- 
tation of  the  most  poj>ular  [)reaelier  which  Scotland  has 
ever  produced,  all  the  high  troj>liies  of  diversified  and 
brilliant  scholarship,  of  lofty  science,  of  far-sighted  and 
far-reaching  statesmanship,  of  large-hearted  philanthro- 
py, and  of  humble  piety  in  his  family,  and  among  his 
triends.  His  was  a  heart  that  in  the  midst  of  the  wt>rld'8 
applauses 

"  The  lowliest  diitioK  on  itself  did  lay." 

Now,  we  confess,  that  with  all  his  brilliant  endowments 

*TLe  curious  reader  inuy  be  ainiis«'d  at  the  simjiilar  c«)iiu.'id«'ncc  of 
this  learned  criticism  of  GibbJii  on  (.'hry*'«>stoni,  with  that  of  th«*  Worship- 
fiil  Walter  Shandy  on  Yorick's  Sermon,  "I  lik«*  th.*  .*»^rmon  well,  replied 
nivfath«'r,  'ti:«  dramatic,  and  there  is  sonu'thiiitjf  in  that  way  of  writing, 
wn  skilfully  manac<^f  which  catchc-*  the  attention," 
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of  imapination  and  sensibilitv,  he  conld  not  have  been 
the  preacher  that  lie  was,  without  liis  profound  scientific 
traiiiinp,  his  logical  power,  his  rare  common  sense,  his 
genial  humility,  above  all,  his  heartfelt  piety.  But  what 
we  contend  for  is,  that  he  tnight  have  been  just  as  scien- 
tific, as  logical,  as  l)enev(»leiit  and  pious  as  he  was,  and 
yet  he  would  not  have  been  the  orator  that  he  was,  with- 
out his  fitrofig  imaginative  sensibility. 

Nor  in  the  presentation  of  our  argument,  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  most  popular  and  useful  religious 
book  in  the  English  language,  probably  the  most  popu- 
lar and  useful  book  ever  written  by  man,  in  any  lan- 
guage,— the  Pilgrinrs  Progress, — a  book  equally  wel- 
C(une  to  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  theologian,  the 
Christian  and  the  child,  is  nothing  but  one  continued 
figure  from  the  beginnitig  to  the  end.  This  b  »ok  is 
more  made  on  the  Jiible  model,  it  is  more  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  its  peculiar  poetic  spirit,  and  tinted  with  its 
heavenly  hues;  its  figures  arc  more  purely  Scriptural 
than  any  other  volume  (»f  any  uninspired  man.  It  is 
enough  to  add,  that  of  all  religious  books,  it  is  most 
easily  undei-stood  and  most  indelibly  impressed,  most 
poetical  in  its  spirit,  and  yet,  most  practical  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  teachings.  Of  all  uninspired  books,  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  is  most  like  the  JJible  in  style,  in  struc- 
ture, in  spirit  and  in  sentiment.  It  is  the  genuine  pro- 
duct of  the  Word  of  God  in  conscious  contact  with  the 
simple,  but  profound  and  poetic  soul  of  John  Bunyan. 
It  is  a  faithful  record  of  his  religious  life,  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  truth  and  spirit  of  the  Bible. 


Till-:  AUTHORITY  OF  KCCLESIASTIGAL  RULERgu 

1.  '^The  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
the  United  States  of  America,"  contains  a  passage  which 
we  have  long  admired,  fur  the  clearness  with  which  it 
asserts  the  great  principle  on  which  nv^ry  ecclesiastical 
questi(»n  must  be  determined : 

^^That  all  church  power,  whether  exercised  by  the 
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b^fly  in  general,  or  in  tlie  way  of  reprosentatinn  bv  de- 
legated aiitliority,  is  <»nly  ministerial  and  <lef.*Iarative; 
that  i^  to  say^  that  the  Holy  Seriiituiv.s  are  the  oidy  rule 
of  faith  and  manners:  that  no  chnrch  iudieatorv  ouirht 
to  ]>reten<l  to  make  laws,  tn  hind  the  cruiscience  in  virtne 
of  their  own  authority  ;  and  that  all  their  tlecisiuns 
ehould  be  founded  upon  the  revealed  will  of  God.  Now, 
though  it  will  easily  be  admitted,  that  all  synods  and 
councils  mav  err,  throunh  the  frniltv  insonarabh'  from 
hiinianitv ;  vet  there  is  mueh  ;^reater  dan^rer  from  the 
ii5nr}»ed  claim  of  making  laws,  than  from  the  right  c»f 
judging  nj>on  laws  already  made,  and  common  to  all 
who  profess  the  gospel ;  although  this  right,  as  necessity 
required  in  the   i)resent  state,   be  lodgetl   with   fallil>le 


men.-' 


To  this  passage  we  entreat  the  earnest  attentic»n  of 
every  readier, — especrially  every  Presbyterian  reader, — 
None,  we  presume,  can  fail  to  observe  that  it  res»»lves  all 
the  official  power  of  ecclesiastical  rulers  into  '"tin*  right 
of  judging  upon  laws  alrea<ly  made"'  by  Christ.  If  this 
doctrine  bo  correct,  it  follows  that  all  ecclesiastical  olK- 

9 

ces  not  institute*d  by  Christ  are  uidawful, — that  every 
claiiD  to  ecclesiastical  olfice  must  be  tested  by  an  ini[)ar- 
tial  application  of  the  law  of  Christ  to  facts  existing  in 
the  case  of  the  claimant, — and  that  no  man  mav  do  offi- 
cially  in  the  church  of  Christ,  any  act  whicii  cannot  be 

E roved  from  Scripture  to  be  legitimately  connected  with 
is  office. 

Before  proceeding  to  other  topics,  it  will  be  i)roper  to 
exhibit  (though  with  great  brevity,)  the  evidence- --at 
least  a  part  of  the  evi<lence, — by  wiiich  this  doctrine  is 
supported.     Here  we  notice, 

1.  Tin:  litlatfnn  of  th*.  Church  1o  Christ. — He  is  her  ^ 
Head.  Her  members,  an  .yw///,  ''are  members  of  his 
Wly,  uf  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones/'  The  same  persons, 
it  is  true,  sutitain  other  relations,  and  in  those  relations 
are,  like  other  men,  subject  to  liuman  authority.  But 
their  character,  as  members  of  the  church,  is  identical 
with  their  character  as  members  of  Christ ;  and  to  sup- 
pose that  in  that  character  they  may  be  rightfully  sub- 
jected to  human  authority  as  such,  is  an  absurdity,  little, 
if  ftt  all,  leBS  monstrouft  than  to  suppose  that  their  exalted 
Vol.  viii. — No.  1.  ft 
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IIoa<l  owes  suhioction  to  human  anthoritv.  To  Ilim  it 
iM'IoTijjrs  to  <lot(»nniiie  what  fihall  he  tiie  mutual  relations 
suhsistinir  hetweon  his  own  memhiTs,  and  what  the  du- 
ties convspondin*]:  with  tliese  ivlations;  and  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  lionour  due  ft)  Ilim,  to  imagine  that  any 
antliority  di.Ktinct  from  Ids  own  can  have  any  lawful  ap- 
j>Iicati<>n  td  the  su!)ject. 

She  is  iiis  kinird<»m.  Membership  is  formed  by  bap- 
tism into  tlie  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  (fho>t;  and  inspiration  has  taught  us  to  de- 
Hcribe  tin^  same  transaction  by  the  ecpiivalent  phrases 
^^hujtftf<w  infi}  Cltri^.'^''  and  ^*It(rpttsrJ  hh  tJw  twm*'.  of  ihf- 
LonJ  Jt'Hn,sy  Tiie  inference  fn»m  these  facts  must  be 
obvious  to  every  one  who  remembers  the  sense  uniformly 
attached  !»y  the  sacred  writers  to  baptism  into  a  person, 
or  in  liis  name:  We  are  ma<le  iiuMubers  of  the  church 
by  being  brought  under  a  covenant  obligation  to  the 
evangi'lical  >ervice  of  the  triune  Jehovah, — that  is,  by 
bein«;  bromrht  under  a  covenant  oblitjation  to  the  service 
ofC^hrist.  No  obligation  distinct  from  this — no  obliga- 
tion to  anything,  in  any  other  view  than  as  a  part  of  the 
service  of  our  (iod  and  Saviour,  is  implied  in  the  rela- 
tion, or  can  by  any  possibility  grow  out  of  it.  Every 
mendier  of  the  cliurcli  is,  as  Kwh^  a  servant  of  Christ. — 
On  tJu  t/roumi  of  thai  rtlatutn^  lie  may  not  do  anythinff, 
whether  as  an  otHcer,  or  as  a  private  member,  which  is 
not  an  act  (»f  service  to  Christ,  or  fur  any  other  reason 
than  that  it  is  a  j»art  of  his  service.  Ihit  the  service  of 
Christ  inchides  all  that  Christ  has  commanded,  and  no- 
thing else.  It  follows  that  there  can  be  no  lawful  eccle- 
siastical act,  and  (^specially  no  lawful  exercise  of  eccle- 
siastical authority,  which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  re- 
quircil  by  the  law  of  Christ. 

!i.  T/h  uatiti't  (f  the  tyffirnil  r*Iat'nm  of  icclesiastical 
rff/tf'ftto  thi.  ChnrvK  amlthi.  cndfai'  a:hlih  that  relation 

On  these  jmints,  the  teachings  of  the  word  of  God  are 
clear  an<l  i»erspieuous.  Ct»ncerning  our  Itedeemer,  we 
are  told,  *'  When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  capti- 
vity captivo,  anil  gave  gifts  unto  men.''  -  *  *  "And 
he  gave  >ome,  apostles  ;  and  some.  pr'»phets  ;  and  some, 
evangelists ;  and  some,   j)astors  and  teachers ;  for  the 
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perfecting  of  the  s.iintp,  for  the  work  of  the  iniiii>trv,  foy 
the  ediiViiiff  of  tlie  h«.Mlv  of  Christ;  till  wo  all  conu*  in 
the  unity  of  the  faith,  ami  nf  tlu.'  k!i(»wle<lire  of  the  !Son 
of  G<.»(1,  unto  a  perfect  man,  nnti>  tlu;  measure  of  the  sta- 
ture of  the  fulne>s  of  Christ. — (K]»h.  iv.,  K,  and  ll-l:^.) 
The  very  hiixhest  ecclesiastical  orticers  were  a  *rift  fruni 
Christ  to  his  Church  :  certainlv,  tiu'n,  he  never  ;rsive  her 
to  them.  lie  <i!i\\i  them  t<»  her  •' for  the  work  r»f  the 
niinistrv"' — that  thev  mi«dit  mini>fer  to  ln-r ;  sureiv,  tlieii, 
he  riKl  not  intend  that  sin?  sh«>uld  he  '^ubjoct  to  their  will 
and  pleasure.  He  gave  them  t«i  her,  because  tlieir  min- 
istrv  wa.s  amouij:  the  means  hv  which  she  wa.s  tt»  he  edi- 
fieil  and  perfected,  strengtheued  in  faith,  and  a<lvanced 
in  the  knowledije  of  her  <rlorious  Head:  sureiv,  thev 
could  have  no  right  to  direct  lht;ir  oflicial  acts  to  any 
end  not  of  his  appointment,  or  to  consult  their  own  incli- 
nations as  to  the  nature  of  the  services  which  they  should 
render. 

We  next  turn  to  Ileh.  xiii.,  17,  "  Obey  them  that  have 
the  rule  over  vou,  and  «ul)mit  vourselves  ;  for  thev 
watch  for  vour  bouIs,  as  thev  that  must  trive  account, 
that  thev  niav  do  it  with  jov,  and  n«»t  with  m-ief :  for 
that  IS  unprofitable  for  you.'- 

The  reason  for  <»bedience  and  submission  to  eeclesiasti- 
cal  rulers  is  here  declared  to  be,  that  they  watch  lor  our 
souls;  of  course,  the  end  to  be  souirht  bv  obedieinu'  is 
the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Now,  can  it  be  net^lful  to  this 
end,  that  we  obev  anvconunaiul  which  rests  on  no  hij^h- 
er  authority  than  that  of  man  ^  T«»  answer  in  the  atHrm- 
ative,  i^  to  claim  for  ecclesiastical  rulers  the  power  to 
establish  new  terms  of  salvation. 

3.  T/te  mtTixdncfts  u'ihich  dfttK^hca  to  every  f*.fjifimaic 
ejc*rc!.jif''  of  nyh  tfift^tlcol  author  it*/. 

Twice  is  our  Redeemer  re(»orded  to  have  nuide  the  so- 
lemn declaration,  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth, 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  ve  shall  loose 
^m  earth,  shall  be  loused  in  heaven  ;"  (Matt.  .\vi.  19,  and 
Matt,  xviii.,  IS;)  and  in  the  latter  instance,  the  connex- 
ion plainly  shows  that  the  declaration  is  intende<l  to  a]>- 
ply  t«j  the  discijdine  of  the  chureh  in  all  ages.  Surely  it 
vill  ijot  be  asserted,  that  God  thus  ratities  acts  which 
originate  in  no  higher  source  than  the  will  «»f  man.     To. 
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cxconiinunicafo  one,  i>J  ^"fothTtr,r  hhn  unto  Stttan?^     It 

wniild  Ik-   nalniiMv  al)<iircl  to  iinairim'  that  rhri>t  has 

III  ■ 

ht't  it  to  till'  \visil«nii  nr  raprico  <>t'  mortals  to  (Uiiine  the 
lioumhirv  ln-twri'ii  hi.<  kiiiir«Iojn  and  thiMloiuinions  of  the 
I^rinci' of  I)arknf>-.     Whon  ahout  to  i'xjk'I  the  iiicestu- 


ot  tlh'ir  own.  In«'v  wimv  to  Ik*  sniiiilv  the  instrument, 
the  nu'<lium  thronirh  wljicli  X\\v  Lord  Jesus  \V(mla  exert 
this  authority,  and  di-elare  his  siMitenee. 

ntluT  jia^^^auvs  of  Scripture  exliihit  the  same  princi- 
])le  in  a  nn»n'  irrm-ral  t'orm :  '' W-rilv,  vltHv,  I  sav  unto 
von,  lie  tliat  n cvivuth  \vh«>m<oevrr  I  >end,  ivceiveth  me: 
and  lif  that  rici-ivcrh  me,  receiveth  him  that  sent  me. 
''Ill' that  lii'arcth  y«»u,  hi-arttli  me:  and  he  that  despi- 
setti  vcu,  (K'^pi'-etli  me;  and  lie  that  despisetii  me,  despi- 
seth  him  that  sent  me.''--(J<»hn  xiii :  !:?<»,  Luke  x :  16.) 
It  ean  hardly  he  necessary  t«>  inquire,  whether  these  de- 


only  to  nets  «loni'  l»y  inspired  nu'U.  We  rejdy,  the  only 
con^iclrration  which  C(»nneets  <acredness  with  the  <»fficial 
acts  <>f  inspired  men  is  their  aeconlanee  with  the  will  of 
(Mirist.  As  to  unin>pired  men,  the  aeeordanoe  <»f  their 
acts  with  hi<  will,  wt*  readily  admit,  cannot  be  proved 
So  easily,  nnr  in  ]»reciscly  the  sanie  niamu'r;  but  siip- 
])o>in:r  thi>  ascertained,  the  (M»n>ideration  to  which  the 
lornier  t»we  their  sacri'dne-'S,  applies  with  ]»reci<ely  equal 
force  t«)  the  latter.  The  Scriptures  contain  not  a  liint  of 
a  h'lritiniati'  and  proper  exerei^^e  <.»f  t'eclesiastical  authori- 
ty to  whi(!h  the  >acri*dness  asserted  in  these  naires  <loes 
not  helomr;  and  a  text  already  (juoted  (lieb.  xiii:  17,) 
is  in  jMiint  to  show  that  such  a  thinir  is  impc»ssible. 

4.  AjHhsfft/ff  t.iuuiiplf. — When  "the  apostles,  and  el- 
ders, and  brethren/  ilecidi'tl  the  celebrated  que^stion 
about  circumci<inn.  ^Acts  xx,)  they  pointed  «»ut  the  au- 
thority on  which  their  deci<i«»n  re<te<l :  '*  It  st'rm*il  good 
ioihi  llof*/  (rlntsf,  tiiul  to  ?/.v."  Paul  expressly  diselaiin- 
ed  jiersonal  authority  in  reli«rii»us  matters  over  those  who 
had  been  converted  tlirough  his  ministry;  and  when  ap- 
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Sroacliing  a  subject  on  which  ho  hud  no  nussaj^o  from 
rod  to  deliver,  was  careful  to  state  that  he  merely  trave 
his  jiul<rment,  as  one  that  had  uhtained  mercy  of  the 
LiM'ii  to  be  faithful. — (See  2  Cor.  i:  24,  and  1  Cor.  vii : 
25.)  Xut  a  sin<;le  example  of  an  opjM.)5iite  kind  is  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament  for  our  imitation ;  nne  is 
recorded,  however,  for  a  verv  ditferunt  purpose. — (See 
3  John  1*  and  lU. 

5.  Imqnred  wai'niutjH  a<jitn\Ht  ((*(:h>ila,s1tfyil  Hsitrpa- 
tion^onthe  ont'  hand:  and mihmis-y'ton  tn  It,  on  th*:  fttlh r, 
Eldc-rs  are  exhorted,  *'feed  the  Hoek  of  God  which  is 
aiMonor  von,  takinfj  the  oversitrht  there«»f,  not  bv  con- 
stramt.  but  willin«^lv  ;  not  for  iilthv  lucre,  but  of  a  ready 
mind  ;  neitukk  as  liKixf;  Loitns  ovia:  (;oi»V  ni:KrrA(;K,  but 
being  ensamples  to  the  lloek." — (1  Peter  v:  2  and  »l.) 
Here,  eldeis  are  remin<led  that  they  are  not  lords  over 
the  church,  and  s<ilemidv  forbiddtMi  to  du  anvlhinir  that 
might  imjdy  a  claim  to  that  character.  The  reason  of  the 
prohibition  is  very  clearly  intimated — that  the  church  is 
God's  heritat'c;  and  evtTV  claim  aihanced  bv  acri-ature 
to  doinmion  over  her,  is  an  invasion  of  his  |>rero«jative. 
Elders  must  show  (»bedi^»nce  to  (io*!  in  all  ihcir  olHeial 
acts,  as  well  as  in  their  private  conduct;  and  thus  they 
will  be  ''ensamples  to  the  flock.'* 

Let  us  next  examine  Alatt.  xiii :  S,  lii.  ^*  liut  be  not 
ve  called  Kabbi  :  for  one  is  vour  ]\I aster,  even  Christ; 
and  ail  ye  are  brethren.  An<l  call  no  man  your  Father 
upon  the  earth  :  for  one  is  your  Father,  which  is  in 
Iieaven.  ^S'either  be  ve  caiktd  master^:  for  onr  is  vour 
Master,  even  Ch»'ist.  Ihit  hi.*  that  is  i:rtiiti'>t  amoni:'  vou 
shall  be  vour  servant.  And  who>oi'Vi'r  shall  exalt  him- 
Self  shall  be  abated:  and  he  that  >liall  humble  himself 
shall  be  exalted."  This  j)a^>a«^e,  a<  the  context  shows, 
relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  eliurch.  not  of  civil  life.  So 
far  as  the  church  is  concenKHl,  all  hrr  nuMiibers  are 
brethren:  no  su[)eriority  is  to  be  s<»u^lit  or  arkMt)wK'dir- 
ed,  but  that  which  coiiftist.s  in  hum  Me  and  self-di-iiyiiitr 
service.  AVe  have  no  Fatlier  but  (iod;  no  Mailer  but 
Christ.  Xothiiiii:  is  to  be  believed  «»n  anv  t»ther  evidence 
than  that  Christ  has  declare«l  it;  nothing  done  for  any 
other  reason  than  that  Gt»d  ct»mmand&  it.  A  man  di»es 
not  exalt  himself  above  his  brethren,  when  he  merely 
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comnuiiiicates  to  tlicm  what  the  Lurd  lias  comtimTicled 
him  to  coiniiiunicato,  or  does  fur  theiii  what  the  Lord 
has  C(nninaiided  him  t<>  do;  but  ht:  cannot  be  acquitted 
of  tliis  cliariro,  who  requires  tliem  to  l>elieve  the  mere 
dictates  of  his  own  nnderstandinjr,  or  to  do  tlie  mere 
dictates  of  his  own  will.  From  this  passa<re,  therefore, 
it  is  evident  that  no  mortal  has  anv  riLchtful  authoritv  in 
the  chnrch,  in  anv  other  sense  than  this,  that  the  Iliad 
of  the  rhtiivh  may  be  i»K.»ase<l  to  exercise  Ilh  authority 
throuirh  him.  Accordin«j:ly,  we  are  taught  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  AVonl  of  God,  that  in  reli«rious  affairs, — and 
the  j^overnment  of  the  church  can  lawfully  have  nothing 
to  do  with  anv  but  reliiriouj?  alfairs, — a  merely  hnmaii 
origin  is  a  decisive  ground  of  condemnation  agamst 
everv  thin^  (»f  which  it  can  be  truly  afllrmed.  "  In  vain 
do  thoy  worshi])  me,  ftarJiinyfor  iloctrinos  the  romniand- 
itiriitfi  of  inrn:^  ''AVIiy  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances, 
(touch  not,  tji>te  not.  handle  not,  which  all  are  to  perish 
with  the  using,)  tfttr  the  cotinnandmcnts  and  doctrines 

of  //It/i  .^'' 

In  maintaining  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  radical 
principle  of  ecclesiastical  i»olity,  we  are  anxious  to  be 
correctly  understood.  We  are  far  from  demandinjj  an 
t^.']tll<:lf  tear  runt  for  every  <>tHcial  act.  AVe  know,  indi- 
rect proof  may  be  as  decisive  as  ilirect.  Every  dutv  in- 
eludes  all  the  neces^^ary  and  i)ro]»er  means  of  perform- 
ance; but  it  W(»uld  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  he 
who  enjoin?,  the  dutv  W(»uld  irive,  in  everv  instance,  a 
full  and  minuti!  enumeration  of  the  means.  A  general 
>recej)t  niu>t,  necessarily,  include  a  variety  of  particu- 
ar  acts.  liispirati«»n  ha.>  authorized  us  to  describe  the 
duty  4»f  certain  (»tlicers  by  the  phrase  to  aoeern  tfte 
churen.  (/oncerninij  some  acts,  we  can  readily  decide, 
bv  merely  con.-.idering  their  nature,  that  thev  are  acts  of 
ecclesiastical  government.  I^et  it  be  shown  that  an  act 
of  this  \ind  must  be  done,  and  unless  we  can  find  au- 
thority for  making  it  an  exception  to  the  general  rnle, 
its  nature  decides  who  must  do  it.  In  order  that  the 
law  of  Christ  may  be  executed,  it  must  be  applied  to 
existing  circumstances:  and  this  often  re(|uires  a  know- 
ledge of  many  other  things  besides  the  law.  Hence 
ecclesiastical  rulers  mu&t  decide  many  questions  authori- 
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tativelv  in  belialf  of  the  chiirdi.     In  evorv  such  ca^o, 

tlie  members  of  tlie  clinrcli  an;  ImhukI  to  aHhnlt  to  tlio 

tlecisinii,  even  though  they  may  think  it  erroni'<»iis,  |»ro- 

A'kled  thev   can  <lo  so  without  connnittinir  sin,  or  omit- 

tin*;  dutv.     The  roason  is,   tiiat  whilo  everv  <lntv  must 
•  •  • 

be  j»i.Tlornu<l,  and  i^vcrv  sin  avojcKMl,  we  must  not  at- 
teni[»t  to  ileeide  for  ourselves  any  matter  which  (xodiuis 
ap]»ointed  others  to  decide  for  us;  nor  in  this  case,  are  we 
responsible  for  tlie  deci-^ion  tliat  may  be  «rivi'n.  I>ut  our 
«b)Ctrine  i-^,  that  ecclesiastical  otHcers  are  not  to  Ik*  sub- 
mitted to,  in  the  exercise  of  iH)Wers  which  (fod  ha>  not 
m\\i\\  them. — that  thev  mav  not  decide  anv  matter  wliich 
it  caniii»t  be  shown  from  Scripture  that  it  Inrhinged  to 
them  to  decide, — nor  do  urtieiallv  anv  act  which  cannot 
be  proved  from  Scripture  t<i  belonic  to  their  <»tlice.  Of 
course,  it  is  ackuowle<l.i;ed  that  they  may  properly  avail 
themselves  of  the  c.onli<lence  of  the  churclu  which  they 
niust  be  presumed  to  enjoy,  for  tlie  ])ur})ose  of  giving 
judicious  and  pious  advice.  To  give  such  advice  to  th<»se 
to  wh<;ni  we  liave  reason  to  think   it  will  be  acceptable 

and  useful,  involves  no  claim  to  authoritv.     It  is  merelv 

•  •  • 

the  exercise  of  a  ctmimi^n  right  of  humanity. 

II.  The  wor<l  of  (-ftKl  contains  no  fiu-tunl  sj>ecilication 
of  the  jKiwers  of  rcclcftiastical  rulers.  It  di***cribe>  them 
SLS  (/oi'tnt/fUfif'S^  and  ////>.v  thit  har*  th*'  rul*  nr,rt/tHi^ 
and  deiines  their  dutv  bv  the  plirase  to  tah-  onu  nf'  lh»- 
t:li\in*h  itf  (hut ;  and  it*,  in  interj»reting  tlu-M*  expres- 
sions, we  ]»ay  due  attention  to  the  nature  «»f  the  churrh, 
uml  t«»  the  wandngs  against  ecclesi;i>lical  usurj»alioii  al- 
readv  nt)ticed,  we  shall  be  le<l  to  correct  views  of  the 
who]**  >ubject. 

It  is  true,  the  church,  while  she  e\i'-t.>  uu  earth,  must 
iinavuidablv  be  concernetl,  to  some  extent,  in  secular 
matters.  Hence,  there  are  some  services,  the  need  t»f 
M'hich,  is  common  to  her  with  everv  (»ther  oriranized  and 
public  body.  Accordingly,  deacons  are  a|»j)«»inted  to 
render  these  services:  but  ileacon.-  are  not  rulers. 

The  whole  duty  of  the  church  is  to  servi*  ('hrist,  to  do 
Ids  will.  This  remark  apjilies  eipially  to  her  otHcers  and 
Ler  private  members.  Ilnliue--.-,  as  a  moral  attribute, 
beloiitr^  onlv  to  i»er>ons  in  their  individual  capacitv.  It 
can   be  truly   ascribed  to  a  public  body  on  no  other 
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ground  than  tliat  of  iU  existence  in  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  public  body.  The  usefulness  of  public  reli- 
gi()n  consists  .solely  in  its  !?ubserviency  to  personal  reli- 
gion. Hcelesiastical  rulers,  therefore,  have  no  power  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  secure  obedience  to  Christ 
from  individuals;  and  all  that  can  be  officiallv  done  by 
mortals  fur  this  jmrpose  is  comprehended  in  teaching 
and  discipline.  You  may  proclaim  the  character,  offi- 
ces, wt»rk,  and  law  of  Christ — all  the  truth  that  God  lias 
heen  pleased  to  rev(;al  for  the  sanctiii cation  and  salva- 
tii»n  of  men :  V(»u  mav  inllict  on  the  violators  of  his  law 
such  cen.'^ures  as  his  wonl  prescribes.  Tint  when  you 
have  d(»ne  the>e  thinirs,  there  is  nothini'  more  to  be  done 
otticiallv.  leaver  and  a  holv  example  are  all  the  re- 
maining  means  adapted  to  the  end,  and  within  the  reach 
of  creatures,  who  have  no  direct  control  over  the  heart. 

It  is  ri'adily  admitted,  that  t(»  teach  is  not  an  act  of 
rule.  ]>ut  tliere  are  various  acts  of  rule  which  must  be 
done,  in  order  that  instruction  mav  be  dulv  communiea- 
ted.  Suitable  ])ers«ms  mu."?t  be  invested  with  the  office 
of  the  g(»sj)el  ministry;  of  course,  due  inquiry  must  be 
made  as  to  the  qualifications  of  candidates ;  and  what- 
ever is  needed  to  be  done  by  public  authority,  must  be 
done  by  ttcclusiastical  officers,  for  securing  to  aspirants 
to  that  sacred  otlice  the  advantagi?  of  suitable  training. 
To  cli'signate  mini>ters  to  their  respective  fields  of  labor, 
and  to  ImM  them  responsible  ft»r  their  official  conduct, 
are  aets  which  must  be  done;  and  in  their  own  nature 
thev  are  \Xi'\>  <»f  ecclesiastical  rule. 

j^loreover,  the.  duties  of  a  puldic  religious  instructor 
include  all  that  is  included  in  conducting  the  j)ublic  wor- 
ship of  God.  Indeetl,  it  is  here,  ])rincii)ally,  his  duties 
are  to  be  |>ert'ormed.  The  sacraments  are  divinely  ap- 
l)oinled  modes  of  exhibiting  the  leading  truths  of  the 
gospel,  by  the  aid  <»f  symbols.  Prayer  and  praise,  we 
admit,  aie  not,  in  themselves  c«)nsidered,  acts  of  either 
teaching  or  learning.  Ihit  to  lead  others  in  these  exer- 
cises, is  an  act  of  teaching,  and  to  be  le<l  by  another, 
an  act  ot*  learning.  Ni'ow,  in  eonnexion  with  the  public 
worship  of  (iod.  iIkiv  are  necessarily,  a  variety  of  par- 
ticular cireumslances.  about  whieh  a  common  under- 
standing  on  the  ]>art  uf  those  who  are  t(.)  unite  in  it  is  in- 
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dispensable,  but  which  are  variable  in  their  nature,  and 
which  God  has  K4*t  to  be  deterniined  by  Christian  <lis- 
cretion  in  contbrinity  with  tJje  (jdieral  ipniirtjiha  of  liis 
word.  Of  course,  the  determination  of  these  is  included 
in  rhedutv  of  rulinii:  the  church. 

For  reat^ons  formerly  atfsiirned,  we  believe  there  ifi  an 
extensive  class  of  human  beings  who,  according  to  the 
will  of  Christ,  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  members  of 
the  cliurch,  while  thev  are  not  to  be  rejrarded  as  re^en- 
erate  persons,  nor  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table.  The 
reception  of  the  sacred  sup])er  is  a  means  of  instruction. 
not  apiilicable  indiscriminately,  to  all  hearers  of  the  gos- 
pel, nor  even  to  all  members  of  the  church.  To  judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  ap})licants  is,  therefore,  a  <luty 
necessarily  included  in  ruling  the  church,  and  in  the  de- 
partment of  ecclesiastical  government  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, that  which  consists  in  providing  for  the  duo 
communication  of  religious  instruct itm. 

Here  we  offer  a  remark  to  which  the  special  attention 
of  our  rccailers  is  earnestly  solicited.  Th  afffhor!tij  of 
e^xUMfh^ticolrufcrM^  in  nferithcc  toth<'  Dkiwidnj^  vonvpre- 
hemh  ih*'  whole  rf  th*h'  official  jtfXCt y  for  t/n'  j}/'oj)trf/(f.- 
tion  of  t/ir  tjoApd.  They  nuiy  direct  the  voriafdr  rirruni' 
stanct'jf  of  public  worship.  They  may  make  such  dis- 
tinctions as  the  word  of  (yod  authorizes,  in  view  of  the 
knowledge  and  api)arent  religious  state  of  the  worship- 
pers. They  may  induct  men  into  the  oftice  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  and  may  apjjoint  such  previous  training  and 
trial  as,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  Christian  discretion, 
they  may  deem  i)re-requisite.  They  havK»,  and  must  ex- 
ercise a  limited  authority  over  ministers  in  their  otlici.al 
character.  But  whatever,  not  included  in  this  enume- 
ration, is  to  be  done  for  the  religious  instruction  of  men, 
rests  on  gn>unds  entirely  distinct  from  t/idr  a})point- 
ment.  Once  admit  that  the  i>ublic  worship  of  (fod  is  a 
dutv  of  the  church  as  a  visible  and  oriranized  society; 
and  that  the  minister  of  the  gospel  is  an  ecclesiastical 
officer,  to  whoui  pertains  the  duty  of  ruling,  in  common 
with  other  otHcers,  with  the  additional  <luty  of  giving  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  for  that  j)urj)ose  conducting  the 
public  worship  of  God,  and  it  is  too  obvi(»us  to  recpiire 
argument,  that  the  duty  of  ruling  the  church  conipre- 
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Lends  all  the  ])articnlars  now  specified.  But  neither  in 
this  way,  nor  in  any  other,  can  it  be  proved  from  the 
Xew  Testament,  that  the  duty  of  ruling  the  church,  as 
committed  to  mortals,  implies  the  exercise  of  any  official 
authority  for  the  i)ropagation  of  the  gospel,  of  which  the 
immediate  subject  is  not  either  the  ministry,  or  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God,  which  ministers  are  appointed  to 
conduct. 

It  will,  ])rol)ably,  be  asked  whether,  in  consistency 
with  this  doctrine,  we  can  approve  the  Presbyterian 
practice  of  licensing  pei*sons  to  preach  the  gospel  as  can- 
didates for  the  holy  ministry.  Unquestionably.  Such 
persons  are  not  aj^pointed  to  do  anything  not  included 
in  the  functions  of  the  ministry.  Their  case  diftei*8  from 
the  case  of  ministers  in  these  respects  only,  that  their 
appointment  is  temporary,  because  intended  for  trial, 
and  extends  to  only  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  ministry. 
Now,  that  the  Scriptures  contain  no  explicit  mention  of 
such  a  limited  and  temporary  a})pointment,  is  readily 
admitted ;  but  we  maintain  that  it  is  an  appropriate 
mode  of  performing  a  duty  which  they  do  enjoin.  They 
require  that  a  bishop  be  not  a  novict^  that  he  be  a  faith' 
ful  man^  and  ahla  to  teach  others  aho.  To  those  intrust- 
ed with  the  power  of  ordination,  they  address  the  solemn 
admonition,  Lay  hand^  ifuddcnly  on  no  man.  Thus  it  is 
evident,  that  candidates  for  the  sacred  office  must  be 
tried,  not  only  as  to  their  knowledge  and  piety,  but  as 
to  their  aptness  to  teach.  And  it  is  for  this  purpose  they 
are  licensed  to  i)reach.  Tliis  mode  of  trial  is  certainly 
relevant.  It  iiifposes  no  unreasonable  burden.  It  inter- 
feres with  no  man's  rights ;  nor  do  we  i)erceive  that,  em- 
ployed merely  for  the  purpose  here  specified,  it  involves 
anything  inconsistent,  with  either  the  spirit  or  letter  of 
any  portion  of  the  word  of  God.  And  since  God  has 
been  })leased  to  enjoin  the  duty  of  trying  candidates, 
but  not  to  point  out  the  precise  mode  of  trial,  these  con- 
siderations afford  an  ample  vindication.  Let  it  be  dis- 
tinctlv  observed  that,  in  this  case,  no  authoritv  is  exer- 
cised  which  does  not  relate  to  the  ministry,  and  no 
means  are  used  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  dis- 
tinct from  those  which  it  is  the  official  duty  of  minister 
to  employ. 
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We  aro  j prepared  to  have  it  <)l)jt'ctc«l  that  wo  limit  the 
aji^encrv  of  tlie  church  to  a  narrow  sphere.  This  winild 
be  true,  were  there  no  liii^her  authuritv  in  tin*  church 
than  that  of  created  «»lKce-hearers.  Hut  be  it  remember- 
ed, the  nnx'i'se  is  true.  Immanuel  is  her  Head.  Im- 
manuel  is  her  Lord.  Tlic  duties  of  her  oflici?rs,  and  the 
duties  of  her  private  members  are  alike  i)rescribed  by 
Him.  Shall  we  say,  then,  that  she  is  concerned  in  an 
act,  because  it  is  <lone  under  the  authority  oi  her  created 
rulers;  but  that  she  is  not  concerned  in  an  act  done  by 
a  private  member,  simply  in  o!»edience  to  the  will  of 
Christ?  What  is  this  but  to  deny  that  i)rivatc  persons 
have  anvthin^j  directlv  to  do — are  under  anv  direct  re- 
ity,  or  owe  any  direct  subjection  to  the  L(»rd 
Jesus  as  Head  of  the  church  i  Tiic  a'^encv  <»f  the  church 
comprehends  the  whoU*  agency  of  every  member,  so  far 
as  it  has  relation  to  the  honor  and  authoritv  of  the  Re- 
deeiner;  and  to  decide  what  i)ortion  of  her  agency  is  to 
be  exerted  by  human  rulers  or  under  tiieir  otHcial  direc- 
tion, the  oidy  ai)iH'al  is  to  his  word. 

The  truths  of  tlu*  gospel  are  not  secrets.  There  are 
variou.s  relations,  not  ecclesiastical  in  their  nature, — that 
of  parent,  for  example, — which  bring  along  with  them  [in 
obligation  to  imjjart  religious  instructi(m.  The  <luties  of 
these  relations  ecclesiastical  ntticers  an*  to  point  out  and 
enforce,  on  the  general  i>rinciplc,  that  they  are  to  point 
out  and  enforce  all  the  duties  that  God  has  enjoined. 
Every  man  ought  to  n>e  all  the  ]»roper  means  at  his  com- 
mand for  the  ditfusion  of  religious  knowledge,  and  I'very 
means  is  ]»roper,  which  is  really  a<lapted  to  the  end,  pro- 
vided it  involves  no  neglect  or  violiiti«»n  of  the  duties  of 
his  ^tation,  and  no  invasion  of  the  rights  or  prerogatives 
of  others.  There  may  be  those  who  conilemn  all  etlbrts 
for  the  extension  of  tlie  Redeemer's  kingdom,  nuide  vo- 
luntarily by  private  individuals,  whether  singly,  or 
conjointly.  Rut  assure<lly,  the  llible  <loes  not  .sanction 
sucli  indiscriminate  c<»ndemnation.  It  declares  that  the 
church — not  merely  her  ministers,  and  other  otlice-bear- 
ers, — but  the  vlouxh  is  \\\\i  jtlllar  tnul  th*  (jron/uf  tf  the 
truth;  and  requires  all  her  members  to  hold  forth  the 
word  of  lift. 

Of  coui-se,  we  do  not  plead  for  any  unauthorized  as- 
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smnptioii  of  iiiinieterial  functions.  The  minister  is,  hy 
eerIifilaMi.C(fl  ojfirc^  a  teacher  of  religion.  He  chiinis  to 
have  heen  called  of  God  to  that  ottice.  This  claim  has 
been  dulv  examined  on  behalf  of  the  church,  and  found 
to  be  supmated  by  pr<)j)er  evidence.  He  is  a  teacher  of 
the  churcli.  When  she  meets  to  worship,  and  to  receive 
instruction,  it  is  his  duty  to  teach  her,  and  to  lead  her 
devotions.  lie  sustains  the  ofiice  of  teacher  to  her  mem- 
bers severally.  On  her  behalf,  he  is  appointed  likewise 
to  imi)art  religious  instructit)n  to  those  who,  as  jet,  are 
not  members,  with  a  view  to  their  becoming  so.  Every 
man  has  a  right  to  ap])ly  to  him  for  this  purpose;  and  if 
the  ai>plication  is  made  seriously,  respccttully,  and  in 
proi)er  time  and  place,  he  is  bound  to  pay  it  all  suitable 
attention.  This  is  not  a  personal  favor,  but  a  duty  of  his 
office.  The  laynuin  is  in  very  diflerent  circumstances. 
To  teach  the  truths  of  revelation  to  certain  individuals 
mav  be  his  dutv,  on  the  irround  of  certain  relations  which 
are  not  of  an  ecclesiastical  character ;  but  if  he  teaches 
them  to  others,  it  must  be  inerelv  in  the  exercise  of  a 
right  common  to  every  man,  to  tell  what  he  knows  to 
whom  he  will,  on  every  subject  on  which  secrecy  is  not 
obligatory.  To  mention  a  parallel  case:  The  State  may 
establish  a  Professorship  of  Law.     Xo  man  not  duly  ap- 

P.)inted,  may  attempt  to  fulfil  any  of  the  duties  of  that 
rofessorship;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  any  man 
is  forbidden  to  exj)ress  his  opiniiui  on  any  question  of 
law,  on  any  suitable  occasion. 

Let  our  i>osition  be  distinctly  understood.  It  is  evi- 
dent  from  the  Word  of  God,  that  religious  instruction 
must  i)e  given  oflieially,  by  men  ecclesiastically  apjmint- 
ed,  and  set  a|)art  to  the  work;  and  we  have  ample  means 
of  determining  what  are  the  j»eculiar  duties  of  the  office. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  e<[ually  evident,  that  not  only 
ecclesiastical  (►fficers,  but  Christians,  without  distinction, 
must  let  their  light  shine, — must  hold  forth  the  word  of 
life, — must  exhort  one  another, — must  be  the  light  of  the 
world, — and  while  the  <;eneral  duty  is  enjoined,  the 
bcri]»tures  Contain  no  minute  enumeration  of  the  means 
of  performance.  It  will  jirobably  be  admitted  (bv  all, 
at  least,  who  are  likelv  to  take  an  interest  in  this  discus- 
sion,)  that  for  the  purpose  here  specilied,  much  must  be 
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done  l)v  iiidivirliuils  without  n?t(?ivncc  to  aiiv  other  an- 
thurity  than  that  of  the  L<.»rd  JesiiK,  Timeli  ahoiit  wliieh 
they  are  no  more  to  wait  tor  an  a|»]>ointnient  from  crea- 
ted miens  of  tlie  chureli,  than  thcv  are  to  wait  for  hueh 
an  apiiointment  to  search  the  Scrii>tnres,  (»r  to  j»ray  in 
secret.  These  things  lie  within  the  a])])roj)riate  |)n>vinee 
of  individual  piety;  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  have  to  do 
with  them,  in  no  other  wav  than  as  thev  have  to  do  with 
every  branch  of  j»ractical  religion.  A'ow,  the  (juestion 
is,  what  are  the  proper  limit«  of  this  iield  of  action? 
We  reidy,  it  includes  every  pronc»r  effort  to  hring  men 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  which  is  not  included  in 
the  ]>eculiar  functions  of  the  gospel  ministry.  Within 
the  limits  thus  defined,  ecclesiastical  rulers  as  such  have 
no  more  rightful  power  to  appoint  and  control,  than  over 
the  devotions  <.»f  the  closet.  The  proof  is  easy  :  As  has 
been  shown  alreadv,  all  their  claims  to  authoritv  mu^t 
either  be  made  good  from  the  law  of  Christ,  or  rejected 
as  usnrjmtions.  Xoic^  whlh:  the  JS-^w  TiHtotfunf  ahwd- 
ahthj  (I(f'/af'i>t  flu:  indlioriffj  of  chtirrh  [fn^'itun  iiu  nt  In  /v- 
lation  to  thi  mihliffrij^  it  contti.lnfi  not  tfo  wost  nniotf. 
hint  or  iiiipHrafton  (*f  tlu  i,i:ti  nainn  ff  that  pnictir  to  any 
moth/  of  mnklnij  known  ti<tvin(j  truth  mhldi  in  not  tninit*- 
iarial  in  its  nuton.  This,  indued,  is  little,  if  anvthinij: 
ni«)re  than  saying,  that  v^r  hor*.  no  authority  to  intro- 
duce nf'uf  oJjir».it  into  the  churrh  ;  ami  that  Christ  haa 
gir*  n  h^r  no  tturhititj  oijto  rt<  rnvrpt  tninistxrat. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  other  class  t)f  duties.  Those  who 
are  appointe<l  to  rule  and  take  care  of  the  church,  must 
exercise  iliscipline  on  vi4ilators  of  the  law  oi  ( 'hrist.  Of 
Course,  this  has  exclusive  reference  to  members  of  the 
church.  iSo  common  sense  teaches,  and  the  word  of 
God  decides.  "  F(»r  what  have  I  to  d<»,"  says  Paul,  '*  to 
judge  them  al.-so  that  are  without  f  Do  not  ye  Judge 
them  that  are  within  J  But  these  that  are  without  (io<l 
jiulgeth.  Therefore,  put  away  fn»m  among  yourselves 
that  wicked  j^ersoii."  From  this  passage  it  is  evident 
that,  in  some  cases,  the  olTender  must  Ui  utterly  cut  off 
from  the  comnuinion  of  the  church;  but  this  is  the  high- 
est penalty  she  may  inflict,  in  any  case  whatsoever.  Of 
course,  a  power  to  receive  persons  into  the  church  is 
pre-8upp08ed.     Moreover,  there  must  be  ])ower  to  do 
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whatever  is  needtiil  for  tlic  Riiitablo  and  convenient  per- 
furinance  of  these  dnties.  Clinrelie.s,  tV»r  exanij)le,  nmst 
1)0  organized.  In  some  in^stances,  one  conorrejjratiun  must 
1)0  dividu*!  into  tw*)  or  more;  in  others  t\vt>  or  more  con- 
gregations nniti*(l  into  one.  ('harges  of  disorderly  con- 
duct, preferred  against  members  of  the  chnreli,  must  be 
invest igattMl.  Fur  this  ])urpose,  witnesses  must  be  cited 
and  examined,  and  their  testimony  duly  considered. 
Ministers  i\\\\>\  be  held  amenable  to  discipline,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  oHicial,  as  well  as  their  personal  conduct, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  doctrines  they  teach.  As 
a  transfer  of  ecclesiastical  relations  frequently  becomes 
necessary,  there  must,  of  course,  be  a  power  to  certify 
to  the  ecchsiastical  standing  o\'  the  persim  concerned ; 
and  this  bears  just  the  same  relation  to  disciidine  as  the 
power  to  receive  jiersons  intr>  the  church. 

Everv  i)ublic  societv  ouiiht  to  afford  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  ample  means  of  information  as  to  the  priu- 
ciples  on  which  she  is  organized,  and  the  rules  by  which 
slie  is  governed.  Without  this,  it  is  manifest,  the  ends 
of  discijdine  cannot  be  secured.  Tn  the  present  state  of 
the  nominally  Christian  world,  no  particular  church  can 

i)erform  this  duty  by  merely  referring  us  to  the  Bible. 
?'or  there  are  a  varietv  of  subjects  on  which  a  common 
understandin<f  is  essential  to  the  harmonv  of  a  particu- 
lar  church,  but  in  reference  to  which  the  Bible  is  ditier- 
ently  interju-eted  !)y  different  ]niblic  liodies,  equally  j)ro- 
fessing  subjection  to  its  authority.  Kvery  church,  there- 
fore, ought  t«.)  have  such  a  document  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  descril>e  by  the  phrase,  a  wuriTKN  CuNsTrru- 
TioN.  Ancl  thcadoi)tion  of  such  a  Constitution  is  a  very 
high  exercise  of  the  power  to  rule.  For  just  the  same 
reason,  such  questions  (»f  princ[)le,  as  may  at  any  time 
arise,  allecting  the  church  as  a  juiblic  st)ciety,  ouglit  to 
bt*  decided  by  her  rulers  in  her  behalf. 

But  there  nuiy  s(>metimes  arise  difHculties  of  a  differ- 
ent kind.  Questions  of  which  the  immediate  subject  is 
neither  doctrine,  discii»line,  nor  order,  may  agitate  a 
church,  disturb  her  harmony,  and  even  threaten  her 
dissolutiiin.  It  may  be  manifest  that  neither  oIKcial 
teaching  nor  discii»line  can  remove  the  evil,  and  yet 
that  it  must  be  removed  by  the  public  authority  of  the 
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church.  Tliat  auth(»rity,  then,  ou^lit  t»>  W  executi'd. 
The  principle  is  that  nt*  sell-preservation.  And  the  p<»\v- 
er  exercised  we  shall  deserihe  aj*  th*  ptni\  r  n/  rlsltn/nm. 

The  ministrv  is  not  the  onlv  ofliee  in  the  ehnreh;  and 
it  is  too  (ibviuns  to  rtnpiire  ar<^unient,  that  whenever  any 
ecclesiastical  otliee  is  tu  be  conTerred,  there  is  st»nie  thin^ 
to  be  dune  by  sunie  i)erson  or  j)ersons  ahvatly  in  oflirc. 
The  remark  is  intemled  as  a  ircneral  one  ;  whether  any 
exception  is  to  be  nnide  in  tavonr  ot*  e\tri-nu'  casis,  is  a 
questitin  on  which,  at  pivsi-nt,  we  express  no  upini»»n. 

We  are  now  j)re]»ared  t«»  state  onr  d«»etrine  in  «rent'ral 

terms.  Tin  ritjhtfnl  tnithnrUli  **t  n'rl,,\ii(t<t'n'ttl  rtf/f  nc 
t.j*t*:U(1v  to  thr  ///////V/'//.y/'/i//V  iroi'sjitju  *f/**f  tin  f/fsrJjt/f/tt'. 
off/o'  c/t'i/'f'/t^  tu  i  rt  I'u  til  hi  (I  ro/nhi.'tnl  n^Uh  th'i<* .  f<ii  t'ltr 
a^  it  /.y  Iff  ftiirli  II  Hi'tur*  iif<  to  I'n/nlr*  the  itit*  n**  titiffH  nf 
enaf^.d  rultrff^  iind  tn  /iff/iimj  *lf<i\  of/nrtcl^i.  tlum  In  rir- 

tVC  of  itft  CoiiinJ'Inn   tnith    t/nsv. 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  general 
truth,  that  the  chureh  is  the  kin«^doni  of  our  Lonl  Jesus 
Christ;  from  which  weluive  sou<;cht  to  deduce  an  an^wer 
to  the  (piestion,  what  is  it  to  rule  and  take  care  of  her  ^ 
Our  conclu>ion  will  lu!  either  confirmed  or  disproved,  by 
an  examiiuition  of  those  portions  of  the  word  of  (iod 
which  describe  uu»re  particnlary  the  dutii'S  of  ecclesias- 
tical rulers. 

The  circum*»tances  in  which  tin;  ollice  t»f  deacim  oricri- 
nated,  ami  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted,  may 
be  learned  tV<»m  Acts  vi.  All  otlu-r  ecclrsiastical  ofliciTs, 
whether  ordinarv  or  extraordinarv,  are  elders.  Thi>  title 
is  j^iviMi  toapo^th'S.  *'71h  Jth  rn  irhhh  art.  miininj  ijttiu' 
savs  Peter,  ^'ft.r/iurt^\\iin  am  alsm  an  kldku."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  i::iven  to  men  who  ari'  not  preachers.-  — 
*'Z'^  t/n  t'Idi.rfi  tlifit  rul*   u\ll  tu    am  lit  id  imrthij  nf  dmi- 

hU   /aOU/Hr^    KM*i:<'IALLY    TUKV    Wn<»    LAIJolK    IN    WtUM)  AND 

iMMrmiNi:.'' 

From  this  latter  text  it  is  evi<U-nt,  that  the  whole  duty 
of  the  eldei'ship  con^ists  in  ruliui^  and  teachin;j::  the 
elders  are  dividetl  into  two  classes;  to  rule  is  the  fun<!- 
tion  common  to  them  all,  Jind  the  onlv  otlicial  duty  of 
one  class ;  while  the  other  cla<s  are  char«red  with  the 
additional  duty  of  labourimi:  in  word  ami  doctrine.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience,  we  are  accustomed  to  tlescribe 
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the  one  t•la^^s  us  rutJng  ehlr/'fi^  (thongli,  in  strictness  of 
siK'Ocli,  this  title  is  applicable  to  hotji ;)  and  the  other  as 
ministri'fi^  k>v prmvlriu<j  vhlrrfi.  Whatever,  then,  is  inclu- 
ded iu  (»lli('ial  teachinir,  as  distiniruislied  from  ruling, 
belontjs  to  ministers  only.  Whatever  is  included  in  ru- 
ling, as  distinguished  from  teaching,  belongs  to  all  the 
elders,  both  tln»se  who  preach,  and  those  who  do  not; 
and  should  (irdinarilv  be  transacted  in  an  assembly  of 
elders.  As  has  been  remarked  ahvady,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments  is  an  act  of  teaching,  and  there- 
fore belongs  exclusively  to  preaching  elders;  but  to 
judge  of  th(^  (jualitications  of  candidates  for  scaling  ordi- 
nances, is  an  act  of  ruling;  and,  therefore,  belongs  to 
both  preaching  and  ruling  elders.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
New  Testanu'iit,  there  are  reconled  instances  of  the  ad- 
mission of  persons  to  Imptism  by  a  single  officer;  but  in 
every  such  case,  it  was  an  extra<»rdinarv  and  inspired 
officer,  appointed  to  ])lant  and  organize  churches,  and 
})rej»are  them  tor  a  settled  course  of  acti<m.  It  is  not  at 
all  surjirising  that  such  an  (»fficer  should  have  power  to 
do  acts  which  might  not  be  done  in  a  settled  state  of  the 
church,  by  any  single  person  wh(">  was  merely  an  ordina- 
ry and  uninspired  offieer.  The  same  explanation  ajiplies 
to  every  other  instance  in  which  it  can  be  shown  that  an 
iusi>ired  man  did  f<hii//f/  an  act  which,  according  to  the 
d<.)ctrine  just  stated,  ought  ordinarily  to  be  done  by  two 
or  more  officers  yV//;«////. 

After  tlu'  remarks  just  made,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  cite  particular  texts  in  reference  to  the  agency  of  el- 
ders in  recfiving  ]»ersons  to  membership  in  the  church. 
Every  perse »n  tolerably  ac«juainted  with  the  New  Testa- 
U)ent  will  at  once  recollect  such  passages.  Of  certificates 
of  ecclesiastical  standing,  we  have  examples  in  the  cases 
of  ApoUos  and  Thebe. — (See  Acts  xviii.,  27,  and  Horn, 
xvi.,  1.)  Of  discipline  for  immorality,  in  the  case  of  the 
incestuous  pei'Son  at  Corinth  ;  and  for  heresy,  in  the  cases 
of  llvmeneus  and  Alexander. — (See  1  Cor.  v.,  13,  and 
1  Tun.  i.,  20.) 

As  to  investiture  with  ecclesiastical  office,  we  have 
examj)les  of  their  agency  in  the  ordination  of  ministers, 
of  elders,  (l)oth  jireaching  and  ruling,  manifestly,)  and 
deacons. — (bee  1  Timothy,  iv.,  14;  Acts  xiv.,  23;  Acts 
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vi.  6.)  And  as  to  their  supervision  «>f  the  training  of 
candidates  tor  the  ministrv,  "2  Tim.  ii.,  2,  is  decisive. — 
Tlieir  agency  in  designating  ministers  to  their  respective 
fields  of  labour  is  verv  ^;tr^>nfrlv  exhilntt'd  in  Acts  xiii., 
1-3.  That  the  Holy  (rh^t'-t  had  callod  liarnahns  and 
Saul  t«)  the  work  on  wjiieh  thev  weri*  now  ahcmt  to  enter, 
was  well  known,  both  to  thenis».*lvi«s  atid  tlieir  brethren. 
Yet  even  in  their  ease,  it  was  needful  that  before  enter- 
ing on  the  work,  they  should  be  formally  set  apart  to  it, 
by  a  public  ecclesiastical  act.  Extraordinary  and  noto- 
rious as  tlieir  call  was,  it  did  not  snptMTede  the  necessi- 
ty of  honoring  the  order  which  (Jod  had  e-^tablished  in 
bis  church. 

We  mention€»d  a  power  to  si*tt.1e  (juestions  of  principle 
in  which  tlie  church  as  a  )ml>Iic  socii-ty  is  ctnicerned. 
The  evident  necessity  of  such  a  power  is,  of  itself,  sufti- 
cient  evidence  tijat  it  belongs  to  those  who  are  appoint- 
ed to  take  care  of  the  church  of  (tod.  And  the  decision 
of  the  question  about  circumcision,  (Acts  xv.,)  affords  a 
very  clear  examrde  of  its  exercise.  It  is  true,  the  deci- 
Bion  was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  shadow  of  evidence  that  inspiration  was  re- 
quired as  a  qualification  for  a  seat  in  that  assend)ly; 
but  much  to  the  contrary.  To  menrion  no  other  proof, 
we  know  there  were  men  wlu>  sat  there  simply  as  el- 
ders; and  that  office  certainly  did  not  imply  inspiration. 
Moreover,  had  the  sole  object  been  to  obtain  an  inspired 
decision  of  the  question  at  issue,  a  sentence  uttered  by 
any  one  apostle  wtmld  have  been  sufficient;  and  any 
possible  doubt  as  ti.»  its  authority  could  easily  have  been 
removed  bv  miracles  wnai^ht  in  its  confirmation.  AVhv 
then,  this  public  meeting  and  this  formal  discussion^ 
There  is  but  one  answer.  It  pleased  the  Holy  (ihost  to 
exhibit  a  pattern  to  be  imitated  whenever  a  similar  case 
ehould  occur. 

Here  is  sufficient  authority  for  the  adoj)tion  of  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  a  written  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution. Such  a  constitution  is  sim]ily  a  collection  of 
such  decisions,  authoritatively  adopted  for  the  guidance 
of  future  ecclesiastical  action.  AVe  must  remark  here, 
that  it  is  easy  to  carry  the  exercise  of  this  power  too  far. 
There  are  many  religious  questions  in  which  the  church 
Vol.  vni. — No.  1.  ^ 
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is  not  concerned  in  the  sense  intended.  A  man's  adopt- 
in«i:  one  side  or  the  other  will  not  render  his  piety  doubt- 
ful, nor  lead  U)  a  violation  o\'  the  rights  of  another,  nor 
incapacitate  him  for  the  faithful  and  edifying  perform- 
ance <»f  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  With  such  questions 
the  government  of  the  church  ought  not  to  medcfle.  The 
rule  is,  let  everv  man  be  fullv  ])ersuaded  in  his  own 
mind,  and  follow  the  things  that  make  for  peace. — (See 
Rom.  xiv.) 

We  turn  now  to  the  power  of  visitation.  An  example 
of  its  exercise  is  recorded  in  Acts  vi.  A  dispute  arose 
between  twt>  numerous  classes  (.»f  people,  broadly  distin- 
guifehed  from  one  another  already.  Ihe  immediate  siil>- 
ject  was  not  strictly,  of  a  religious  nature,  no  principh 
was  in  ciuestion.  It  related  directlv  t(»  the  distribution 
of  alms.  Still  the  whole  church  was  concerned.  Her 
liarmony  was  disturbed;  and,  as  we  nuiy  reasonably  sup- 
pose, an  open  rupture  threatened.  Hence  the  apostles 
interj)osed,  and  prescribed  a  remedy.  It  was,  indeed, 
one  that  could  not  have  been  lawfully  applied,  had  it 
not  been  prescribed  by  inspiration ;  for  it  involved  the 
introduction  of  a  new  office  into  the  church.  In  this  re- 
spect, a  similar  case  can  never  occur.  But  it  is  evident 
cases  may  occur,  and  do  occur,  resembling  this  in  all 
those  ]»oints  on  which  depended  the  need  for  the  authori- 
tative interpi»sition  of  ecclesiastical  officers;  and  in  every 
such  case,  this  example  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  such 
interposition. 

This 

lie  W 
H  variety  oi  auiiioriiuiive  acis  wun  iiie  eiuursuij)  ^  hiiu. 
those  who  admit  these,  will  not  be  apt  to  object  to  any- 
thing formerly  mentioned  as  included  in  ruling  and  ta- 
king care  of  the  church  of  God. 

J^ut  is  not  our  doctrine  objectionable  for  an  opposite 
reason?  Do  the  ministry,  public  worship,  and  cliureh 
discii>line  cover  the  whole  gn»iiiid  of  church  govern- 
ment ?  Does  it  not  extend  to  some  other  things,  for 
other  reasons  than  their  connexion  with  these?  If  any 
man  affirms  it,  he  is  bound  to  prove  his  assertion;  and 
this,  we  are  confident  cannot  be  done.  Let  the  radical 
principle  be  borne  in  mind.     A'o  hum  can  lawfully  dOj 
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in  vfrtur  of  e'^t*h>M}nMtti*tt7  oiJirf\  nyit/  aH  which  if  rnnuot 
O'^  j»rfn*nj  from  Sr,'fj)ft/r'\  fhtff  Chriathiit*  tunnncfrtf  trifh 
hi^  otffr(\  And  under  the  guidance  <»f  tliis  priiiciplo,  let 
every  act.  of  church  fifovcnnncut  imMiti«»ru.«d  or  implied 
in  Scripture,  he  examined  wilh  tlie  ptrietest  scrutiny. 
The  result  will  lie  tnund  to  ace<»rd  entirely  with  the  po- 
sition we  have  taken.  If  there  is  anv  exception,  we  mav 
expect  to  fincl  it.  either  in  the  tirst  epistle  tn  Timothy, 
or  in  the  epistle  to  Titus.  This  expectation  is  tully  jus- 
tified hy  the  circum*»tances  in  which  these  epistles  were 
written,  and  the  s]»ecial  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

The  fiist  epistle  to  Timothy  Avas  intended  to  direct 
Lim  in  a  very  important  work,  which  he  had  undertaken 
at  Paul's  request.  A  prtuninent  ]»art  of  the  work  is  dc- 
Fcrihed  in  the  phrase,  '•'that  thou  miirhtest  charire  some 
that  tliey  teacli  no  other  doctrine*/'  hut  from  otiier  por- 
tions of  the  epistle,  it  is  evi<lent  that  this  was  l»y  no 
mean-?  the  whc»le.  Fie  was  ti»  correct  such  evils  as  al- 
ready existed  in  the  Church  <»f  Kphesus,  take  measures 
for  preventinir  further  evils  with  wliieh  sin*  was  threaten- 
ed, and  to  do  whatever  it  might  he  nee<lful  for  him  to 
do,  to  hriuir  her  to  a  health v  and  onlerlv  condition.  As 
UTi  extraordinary  otHcer,  ho  |)o^^e<sl'd  all  tin*  authority 
that  he  Could  possiidv  lind  anv  reasonahle  occa>ion  tt» 
exercise,  in  fultillinir  this  special  and  e.xten-^ive  connnis- 
?ion  ;  and  the  epihtle  hefore  us  was  intende<l  lo  atl'ord 
liini  the  necessary  instructions,  includinii:,  of  c»»ursi*,  >uch 
as  related  to  the  ordinarv  work  <»f  tin*  mini>trv.  What 
then.  Were  his  instructions^  The  i*pi>tU'  contain^  a  pre- 
scription f«.>r  his  health,  and  s<»me  hrief  I'xlmrtaiion^  to 
exemplary  coii«luct,  and  diligence  in  cultivating  know- 
ledge and  piety.  Thest*,  of  course,  have  no  iu'aring  on 
our  subject.  The  epi>th;,  tluMi,  ctintain-^  six  chapti-rs. 
The  first,  fourth,  and  ^ixtli  relate  to  the  doctrines  and 
duties  to  he  inculcated,  special  reference  heing  had  to 
the  maintaining  of  the  ])urity  of  the  go-pel,  in  opposi- 
tion to  false  teachers;  the  second  t(»  the  order  which  must 
be  preserved  in  the  wc»rship  «»f  (rod;  the  third  to  the 
nualitications  of  l)islioj)s,  (^or  elders,)  and  deacons;  the 
hfth  to  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  onlinatii»n,  and  to  the 
distribution  of  alms,  or  the  duties  of  deacons.     This  last. 
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it  will  he  observed,  is  entirely  distinct  from  government, 
and  i>ertaifis  t<»  a  different  oflice.  r>ut,  whoever  consi- 
ders tlie  extraordinary  nature  of  work  assigned  to  Timo- 
thy, will  not  be  surprised  that  instructions  as  to  the 
qualifications  and  duties  of  <leacons  were  addressed  to 
liim.  No  part  of  this  epistle,  it  is  now  evident,  implies 
any  greater  authority  for  ecclesiastical  rulers,  than  we 
have  already  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  church. 

Let  us  examine  the  Ei)istle  to  Titus.  Titus,  like  Timo- 
thy, was  an  extraordinary  otKcer,  who,  at  Paul's  request, 
had  undertaken  to  complete  the  organization  of  certain 
churches,  and  to  bring  them  to  an  orderly,  regular  and 
settled  course  of  action.  "  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in 
Orete,''  says  the  apostle,  "that  thou  shouldest  set  in  or- 
der the  things  tliat  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in 
every  city,  as  I  had  a]>pointed  thee."  And  this  epistle 
was  intended  to  mve  him  the  necessary  instructions  for 
his  own  work.  The  epistle  contains  three  chapters.  The 
first  relates  to  the  (lualitications  of  elders,  the  second  and 
]nost  of  tlie  tliiril  to  the  doctrines  and  duties  to  be  incul- 
cated (specially  in  opposition  to  false  teachers;)  we  have 
next  a  few  words  on  the  discipline  of  the  church;  and 
the  epistle  closes  with  some  nuitters  of  a  personal  nature. 
It  will  be  observed  that  no  ecclesiastical  matter  is  treat- 
ed of  in  this  epistle,  which  is  not  treated  of  in  the  epis- 
tle to  Timothy,  already  examined,  a  fact  of  no  little 
importance  in  determinrng  what  are  the  subjects  with 
which  the  church,  as  a  visible  and  organized  society,  has 
to  do. 

Thus  we  have  examined  those  portions  of  the  word  of 
God  which  treat  of  ecclesiastical  atiiiirs,  professedly  and 
at  large.  We  have  found  that  they  clearly  recognize  the 
power  of  ruling  the  church  to  the  extent  previously  spe- 
cified, but  afinrd  no  warrant  for  extending  it  furtlier. 
Now,  add  to  this,  the  numerous  texts  already  noticed  to 
which  the  same  remark  applies,  and  the  argument  de- 
duced from  tlie  nature  of  the  church  ;  and,  we  imagine, 
the  canilid  reader  will  think  that  we  might  safely  stop 
here;  the  point  is  established,  unless  some  passage  of 
Scripture  can  be  produced,  which  we  have  not  yet  no- 
ticed, and  which  clearly  extends  the  power  in  question 
beyond  the  limits  we  have  assigned :  meanwhile  the  pre- 
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8ninptioii  against  the  existence  uf  Riich  a  }>assa^e  is  vio- 
lent. 

But  we  have  niore  to  pay.  It  has  Ikhjii  shown  tluit 
the  power  to  rulo  is  clearly  recnjrnized  in  the  word  of 
God,  and  that  eccli'>iastical  rulers  are  s(»leninly  warned 
against  attempting  to  exercise  any  greater  power  than 
Christ  has  connectcMl  witli  their  otli^e.  Of  course,  there 
Dinst  be  some  sure  nii^thod  of  delennining  the  exti-nl  of 
their  legitimate  authority.  Now,  what  is  that  nu>tliod^ 
We  have  in  Scripture  no  fonnal  tiellnition  of  their  pow- 
ers, and  it  wt>uld  he  clearly  irrelevant  to  argue  frt»ni  the 
authoritv  lu'hl  l>v  ecclesiastical  otlicers  under  the  fornu'r 
dispensation.  We  nu^au  to  say.  that  no  oillcc  uinU'r  the 
Christian  dispensation  is  icK^ntical  with  tin*  i»rii*stho«id 
under  the  Mo>aic  «lispensation.  An  apj»eal  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  church  is  evi<lently  ri'Ievant ;  and  that  appeal 
we  have  made.  For  further  liirht  we  now  ;ro  to  the 
apostolic  commission.  It  will  he  admit  ted,  no  douht, 
that  no  mortal  has  any  rightful  ])ower  tor  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  which  the  apostles  did  not  possess; 
and  it  seems  ecpudly  clear,  that  they  held  no  power  for 
that  purpose,  which  was  not  derive<l  I'rom  their  comniis- 
eion.  Hence,  so  far  as  church  government  is  concerned, 
no  man  can  lawfullv  claim  anv  authoritv  not  fairlv  de- 

«  ft  ■  ft> 

dacible  from  that  commission.  It  runs  thus :  ^Mfo  ye, 
therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  haptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  iS«»n,  ami  of 
the  Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to  o]i>erve  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you:  and  lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  (»f  the  world/'  This 
commission  is  tu  remain  in  force  'Muito  the  end  of  the 
world;"  of  course,  it  was  not  inten<led  to  lie  conlined  to 
the  apostles  or  to  inspired  men.  It  contains  not  a  word 
on  the  subject  of  chureh  government;  hence  it  can  con- 
vey the  power  to  rule,  so  far  oidy  as  its  exercise  can  be 
shown  to  be  necessary  ami  pn»per,  as  a  means  «>f  i)er- 
forming  the  duties  specilied.  'J  he  g«>spel  must  be  pro- 
claimed, in  order  that  men  nuiy  bi-come  disciples;  when 
properly  qualified,  they  must  be  admitted  by  baptism 
into  the  visible  relation  of  disciples;  an«l,  in  that  char- 
acter, they  must  be  taught  to  observe  all  things  that 
Christ  has   commanded.    These   things  must  be  done 
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officially ;  and  they  are  all  the  duties  specified  in  the 
conimissiuii.  In  connexion  with  these  duties,  there  are 
various  authoritative  acts,  which  must  be  done  by  mor- 
tals, unless  direct  coninninications  are  to  be  constantly 
received  from  Heaven.  Various  thinjrs  must  be  done 
bearing  direct  relation  to  the  office  itself;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, inducting  men  into  it.  There  is  need  for  arrange- 
ment in  reference  to  various  nnitters  connected  with 
their  teadiing;  such,  for  example,  as  relate  to  the  public 
worship  of  God.  An  authoritative  answer,  favourable 
or  the  reverse,  must  he  given  to  every  one  who  applies 
for  admission  to  the  visible  relation  of  a  disciple.  Tliose 
wIk)  sustain  that  relation  must  be  subject  to  discipline, 
80  far  as  that  shall  be  needful  to  the  end  for  which  the 
relation  was  formed, — that  they  mav  learn  to  observe 
all  things  that  Christ  has  conunanded.  To  each  and  all 
of  these  subjects  the  j>rinciple  is,  of  course,  applicable, 
that  every  duty  inchides  all  the  necessary  ana  i>roper 
ineans  of  its  performance.  Tlie  degree  of  authority  here 
describe<l,  is  clearly  and  irresistibly  imi)lied  in  the  com- 
mission  itself;  and  to  common  sense  we  appeal  for  the 
correctness  of  the  assertion,  no  greater  power  to  rule 
can  be  legitimately  derived  from  it. 

[to  be  continued.] 


ARTICLE  VII. 

NECROLOGY. 

A    BlillCF  MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JAMES  EDMONDS,  OF  CHARLES- 
TON, SOUTU  CAROLINA. 

The  Rev.  James  Edmonds  was  born  in  the  city  of 
London,  in  or  about  the  year  1720,  and  died  in  the  city 
of  Charleston,  S.  Can)lina,  in  April,  17J^3,  aged  73  years. 
It  has  i»ften  been  a  matter  of  regret  and  surprise  to  the 
writer,  as  well  no  doubt  to  others  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, that  so  little  has  been  left  on  record  of  the  lives 
an<l  eharaetei's  of  those  eminent   men,  especially  the 
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Pastors  of  the  Preshvterian  Cliurch  of  our  country,  who 
have  lonp:  since  g(»ne,  as  it  is  confident^  hoped,  to  their 
resting  places  on  higli,  and  their  meniories  left  t(»  i)erish 
in  oblivion.  AVhetiier  this  lamentable  occurrence  may 
have  arisen  from  a  m(»re  indifference  on  the  j>art  of  their 
ministerial  brethren,  t)r  false  delicacv,  in  th(»se  whose 
special  duty  it  was,  it  would  at  this  time,  be  unavailing 
to  inquire.  The  writer  nii^ht  here  introduce  a  lon<r  list 
of  names  of  t  hose  who  have  lived  in  his  day,  such  as  Drs. 
Ilollingshead,  Keith,  P'linn,  Palmer,  Stej)henson,  John 
Brown,  11.  W.  James,  itc,  of  neither  of  whom  he  has 
vet  seen  anv  satisfactory  account,  and  whose  memoirs, 
as  he  thinks,  would  enhance  the  vahie  <»f  anv  well-writ- 
ten  Church  History  of  our  country:  still,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  this  njay  not  be  the  fate  or  destiny  of  all, 
but  that  pc»me  noble  eiFort,  like  that  of  the  Svnod  of  So. 
Carolina,  as  I  have  been  informed,  will  vet  be  made  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  the  memories  of  some  r»f  those  wor- 
thies who  still  live  in  the  ren)embrance  and  affection  of 
their  co-labourers  of  the  present  day.  Am»)iig  those 
who  have  long  since  gone,  as  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hojied, 
to  their  eternal  rest  on  high,  the  writer  w«)uld  willingly, 
endeavor  to  revive,  though  in  his  feeble  and  imperfect 
way,  the  memory  of  that  eminent  servant  t^f  the  Most 
High,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  brief  ar- 
ticle, with  whom  he  was  well  ae(|uainted  in  his  early 
life,  he  being  for  several  years  an  inmate  in  his  father's 
family,  and  where  all  loved  him.  To  what  particular 
denomination  Mr.  Edmon«ls  was  attached  in  England,  is 
not  certainly  known,  but  it  is  most  j)robable,  to  that  of 
the  independent  Church.  On  reference  to  the  valuable 
History  of  South  Carolina,  by  the  venerable  Dr.  David 
Ramsay,  vc»l.  ii.,  page  20,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  became 
the  Pastor  of  the  Independent  or  Congregati«)nal  Cliurch, 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  December  15th,  1754,  and  resigned 
his  Pastorship  of  the  same,  about  the  year  1767,  but 
from  what  cause  it  is  not  stated.  Hut  from  that  period, 
it  is  believed  he  retired  into  the  interior  part  of  the  Stare, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or  organizing  new  church- 
es in  vacant  places,  as  in  Williamsburg,  Indian  Town, 
Pee  Dee,  Jeffries'  Creek,  etc.;  and  in  riding  about  as  a 
missionary,  literally  doing  all  the  good  he  could  in  the 
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caiise  of  his  blesscMl  Master.  If  it  plioiild  be  inquired 
how,  in  a  state  of  t-nch  iiuli^runco  he  could  travel  as  he 
did  it  may  he  answered  that  he  received  as  a  gift  from 
that,  nnMi!-lii.'arted  and  <^i'nerons  friend,  Major  John 
James,  of  revolutionarv  meniorv,  a  iine  ridinp-liorse, 
sui>i»i.sod  to  be  worth  at  K-ast,  slno,  and  from  the  wri- 
terV  father,  a  valnal)le  servant  lw>y,  as  a  waiter,  and  a 
hc»rse,  to  attend  the  worthy  old  <rontleman  in  some  of  his 
tours.  Tliis  servant  is  still  livin<r  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  writer,  and  though  now  far  advanced  in  years, 
could,  no  (K>ubt,  vi't  relate  manv  interestiniir  inci<lents  of 
their  travels.  When  not  engaged  in  these  tours,  he  sjjent 
the  greater  ]»art  of  his  time  tti  tlie  great  satisfaction  of 
the  familv,  in  tiie  mansion  c»f  the  writer's  father,  or  in 
that  of  his  Worthy  friend  and  benefactor.  Major  James, 
and  alwa\s  found  kind  friends  wherever  he  went.  It 
has  btnn  stated  to  the  writer  that  he  married  a  Miss 
Broughton,  of  (rouse  Creek,  near  Charleston,  and  by  her 
he  had  i»ne  <laugliter,  but  by  some  difference  with  one 
of  his  wilV's  brothers  about  the  property,  he  gave  it 
all  back,  and  luMu-e  was  the  cause  of  his  poverty  in 
after-life.  It  is  believed  his  sai<l  daughter  was,  after- 
wards raised  bv  the  worth v  Patriarch  c)f  Charleston. 
Alter  lo.-ing  hi>  eye-sight,  about  the  year  ITOU,  lie  re- 
moved to  tile  hos]»itable  nnmsion  (»f  his  worthy  friend, 
Mr.  Josiah  Smith,  in  Charloton,  and  remained  in  that 
mansion  until  he  died  in  171*8.  Mr.  Edmonds  was,  in 
person,  rather  above  tlie  ordinary  size  of  men,  weighing 
probably,  over  i*Ou  lbs.,  had  a  full  face  and  heavy  eye- 
brows, yet  he  v.as  p"lite,  alfable,  dignilied,  and  more  lo- 
tjuacinu-^  tlian  usual  for  nue  at  his  age.  His  manner  of 
ju'iM-hitig  wa<  plain,  soKmuii,  and  unostentatiiais.  His 
si'riiiMii>  v»ere  >liorr  l>ui  praclicai,  aiid  allt>gether  exteni- 
\.n\\ ,  \\\k'V  \]iK.-  t.!:!i:v  deiihjliliuu'"  t»f  the  venerable 
cljiivji  t.i.i!:c;.'  ii:  1T*«».  near  Kinir>tree,  bv  the  descend- 
ani>  «•!'  ili»'  iMi:.*.iial  l'.»ui!.ler.^  of  the  sr.uie,  or  bv  the  nartv 
ul>]««»seu  lo  tlu-  late  emigrants  from  Irelan<i,  tliere  beinjj 
no  other  >uiiable  building  i«»r  public  w^»r^hij),  Mr.  Ed- 
monds i»cea>i'»:!ailv  oeiriioietl  tbr  tluit  ourpose,  Mr.  AVitli- 
er>po.jn  >   i»a];i.      i«.)  >iiow  iJie  great  re>pect  and  esteem 

*  A  I'lvtsv  i!'.!!  su-roiiiit  t»i'  \\\U  t  xtraordijiurv  evciil  nuiv  be  seen  in  the 
writer's  Cliurcli  Uiaiorv,  lulclv  wrilteu. 
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in  which  this  good  man  was  held  by  the  writer's  family, 
an  elder  brother  and  sister,  each  fi:avii  his  naim*  in  bjip- 
tit?m  til  one  of  their  sons.  From  tlie  year  1 7fSf)  or  1 71K), 
when  Mr.  K<lnu»nds  became  blind,  it  is  believed,  he  re- 
moved to  Charleston,  and  remained  as  a  gnest,  in  the 
mansion  of  his  worthy  and  generous  friend,  Mr.  Jusiah 
Smith,  until  his  death.  Whether  he  ever  preached  afYer 
he  K»st  Ills  eve-siijht  is  nc»t  recollected  bv  the  writer.  The 
last  atfecting  interview  which  they  had  was  in  October, 
17H2,  when  the  writer  was  on  his  jouniey,  via  (Charles- 
ton, to  Princeton  College,  where  he  acted  as  amanuen- 
sis to  his  venerable  friend  and  preceptor,  (»ne  day  in  every 
week,  during  the  years  17t)3  and  'W,  and  had  the  honor  of 
^radmiting  in  the  last  class  under  tliat  eminent  man,  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  then  also  completely  blind,  who, 
notwithstanding,  still  ])reached  <.>nce  a  month  or  oftener,  in 
liis  usual  solemn,  and  impressive  manner.  Dr.  AV.  died 
15th  Nov.  1794.  Though  much  more  might  be  added  of 
the  character  of  this  worthy  gentleman,  Mr.  Edmonds, 
and  as  respects  the  organization  of  the  different  church- 
es, Williamsburg,  Indian  Town,  Pee  Dee,  Jeffries  Creek, 
etc.,  the  writer  will  close  this  brief  sketch  with  a  re- 
markable, yet  authentic  incident,  which  occurred  a  year 
or  twu  before  his  death,  but  while  he  was  in  a  state 
of  entire  blindness.  There  was  estal)lishe<l  in  the  C-ity 
of  Charleston,  and  in  some  of  the  adjacent  Parishes 
or  C«.»ngregalions,  a  society  iov  the  beneiit  and  support 
of  disabled  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  of  their  widows 
and  orphans,  of  the  Independent  Church,  consisting  of 
fifty  members  c^r  upwards,  of  which  number  Mr.  Ed- 
monds ha<l  always  been  one;  and  according  to  a  stand- 
m^  rule  of  the  societv,  every  member  had  to  ]»av  one 
guinea  i^r  ono  pound  sterling,  annually,  hence  the  fund 
M»on  became  consi(leral)lc,  so  that  from  the  interest  or  an- 
nual proceeds,  the  society  could  easily  carry  out  one  of  its 
t>rincipal  objects.  At  one  of  their  anniversaries,  and  the 
ast  that  Mr.  E.  it  is  believed,  was  permitted  to  attend, 
not  unmindful  of  his  annual  contribution,  he  went  with 
his  guinea  in  his  pocket,  and  when  he  was  called  upon 
fur  his  Contribution,  poor  and  blind,  as  he  was,  he  cheer- 
fully paid  it,  and  extraordinary  to  relate,  it  was  the 
last  cent  of  money  he  could  command ;  nor  did  he  know 
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wlierc  he  conld  get  the  next,  except  from  the  charity  of 
Borne  of  hii*  worthy  and  pious  friends;  yet,  recollecting 
that  his  annual  C(»ntribution  might  be  called  for,  he  had 
carefully  kept  this  guinea  in  his  pocket  for  that  particu- 
lar occasion.  As  suon  as  he  had  retired  from  the  church 
to  return  to  his  lodging,  a  gentleman  proposed,  as  the 
funds  were  ample,  that  the  society  should  vote  Mr.  Ed- 
monds eighty  guineas  amiually,  during  life,  whereupon, 
the  venerable  Mr.  Smith  opposed  the  motion,  on  the 
ground  that  he  never  had,  and  never  ex{>ected  to  charge 
Ir.  Edmonds  or  his  daughter,  (then  a  young  lady  grown,) 
anything  for  their  b(»ard  or  lodgings,  on  the  contrary 
considered  it  a  favor  and  privilege  to  have  such  guests 
in  his  family.  It  being  then  suggested,  that  Mr.  Ed- 
monds was  well  known  for  great  benevolence,  especial- 
ly, for  his  gratuitous  distribution  of  good  Ixioks,  when  in 
his  power,  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and 
two  of  the  members  appointed  to  wait  upon  hini  at  his 
lodgings,  and  bear  him  the  welcome  intelligence;  and 
when  they  entered  his  chamber,  calm  and  al(»ne,  they 
made  the  imj)ortant  communication,  whereu]>on  the  good 
man  burst  int(»  tears  of  j\)y  and  gratitude,  lifting  up  his 
hand  and  declaring  that  the  contribution  paid  was  the 
last  guinea  he  could  command,  but  his  trust  in  God  was 
firm  and  unwavering.  J.  I{.  WrrnERSPooN. 

Greensboro',  Alabama,  Sept.  22,  1851. 

P.  S.    This  occurrence  was  stated  to  me  by  one  of 
the  gentlemen  who  waited  upon  Mr.  Edmonds.  * 


SUPPLEMENTARY   NOTE. 

The  earliest  knowledge  wn^  have  of  Mr.  Edmonds  as  a 
preacher  is,  that  he  was  officiating  as  a  Licentiate,  at  or 
near  Cainhoy,  about  1 2  or  15  miles  from  Charleston,  on  the 
Wando  Ki  ver,  Dec.  i),  1 758.  At  this  time  he  was  engaged 
by  certain  members  of  what  is  now  called  the  Circular 
Church,  in  Charlest(»n,  as  "a  Lecturer,"  for  six  months. 
The  engagement  was  renewed  by  the  congregation  for  the 
ensuing  six  months.     Again,  Dec.  15,  1754,  the  engage- 
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ment  was  continned,  but  Mr.  Eilmonds  wa?t  reqne^fed  to 
aj)ply  to  the  Tjeijrlil>ouriiif5  coiiirivgatitrnjil  niiiiistors  for 
ordination.  Tliev  also,  bv  resobition,  c^lcftcd  him  Pajftor. 
In  the  records  of  the  Circiihir  Churcii,  Feb.  li?,  1757,  he 
is  called  the  Presbvteriaii  Minisjter  of  the  Contrretriition- 
al  Ciiurch.  Rev.  William  Hntr^oii  was  his  eollua^ue  in 
the  Pasftorship  in  said  church  from  Feb.  1»'J,  1757,  to 
April  11,  1701,  when  he  died. 

Air.  Ednn»nds  had  two  children,  one  of  whom  died 
in  earliest  infancy.  Mr.  IlutsonV  Register  of  Ihrths, 
Deaths  and  Marriaires,  has  the  followini^  entries  :  "Sept. 
24,  175C,  baptized  (xeorge,  son  of  lie  v.  James  and  Anna 
Edmonds."  "Sej^t.  2S,  l)uried  Genr^e,  mjh  of  Rev.  Jjis. 
and  Anna  EdnKMKls."'  **Xov.  *2-l-,  175f»,  bapti/A'd  Mary, 
daughter  of  Jas.  and  Anna  Ednn»nds."  She  was  living 
in  1S1,>,  when  Dr.  iiamsay  published  his  history  of  this 
church,  and  was  for  many  years,  a  pen>ioher  upon  the 
funds  uf  the  Clergy  Sc»ciety.  In  1  7«)7  he  as.-?i>ts  Jusiah 
Smith  and  Mr.  Zubly  in  the  unlinati«»n  of  John  Thomas, 
sent  out  by  Dr.  (Jibbons  and  Dr.  Conder  from  England. 
After  his  re^ignatiol^  about  A.  I).  17^17,  of  his  charge 
in  this  church,  he  is  said  to  have  removed  t<»  a  church 
at  Xew  Port,  in  (xeoriria,  and  afterwards  to  have  done 
nmch  gt>od  as  an  itinerant,  in  nniny  parts  of  Cieorgia  and 
South  and  Xorth  Carolina. 

Mr.  Edmonds  had  been  received  a  member  of  Orannje 
Presbytery  previous  ti>  May,  1771,^Records  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  ]).  451,)  and  atten(h'd  as  a  nieniber  of 
the  Synrid  of  Philadelphia  and  Xew  York,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  that  year.  lie  also  was  present  at  tlie  Ses- 
sions in  May  17.s;^  17S4,  as  a  member  (»f  Oninw.  J'resbv- 
tery.  In  1771  the  congregation  of  the  Circular  Church 
asks  occasional  preaching  from  Mr.  E.  In  1777,  March 
17,  he  preached  to  the  congregation  announcing  t<»  them 
the  death  of  Mr.  Tennent.  In  the  old  account  books  of 
the  church,  notice  is  given  of  payments  for  <i  Sabljaths 
between  January  and  April,  at  £15  per  Sabbath,  £00. 
Again,  between  tliis  date  and  15th  of  Xt>v.,  [)  Sabbaths, 
at  £20,  £1S0.  In  1771*,  between  the  M\  of  July  and  the 
8th  of  M«arch,  D  Sabbaths,  .tlSO.  Even  during  the  ex- 
cited times  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  engaged  in  thej 
ministry  as  he  had  opportunity. 
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''The  bomhardment  of  Charleston  commenced  on  the 
12th  of  April  1780.  In  part  of  the  interval,  between  it8 
announcement  and  the  snrrender  of  the  town,  on  the  12th 
of  May  following,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edmonds  performed  di- 
vine service  in  tlie  church  to  a  few  woi^shippers,  mostly 
women  and  invalids;  for  the  men  were,  by  nipjht  and 
day,  on  the  lines.  While  he  was  engaged  in  this  duty, 
a  bomb  shell  fell  in  the  church  yard :  the  worshippers 
instantly  dispersed  and  retired  to  their  usual  places  of 
abode.  Divine  service  was  whollv  intermitted  irom  that 
dav  for  the  two  vcars  and  eight  months  which  followed." 

The  Resolution  of  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  for  the 
division  of  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  was  read  on  the 
motion  of  Mr  Edmonds,  in  a  meeting  of  said  Presby- 
tery, held  October  5,  1784.  By  this  i-esohition,  Messrs. 
Jos.  Alexander,  Francis  Cummings,  James  Edmonds, 
John  Harris,  Tlios.  Reese,  John  Simpson,  and  Thomas 
Hill,  were  formed  into  a  Presbvterv,  to  be  called  the 
Presbvterv  of  South  Carolina,  to  meet  at  Waxhaw 
Church,  cm  the  12tii  of  April,  1786,  at  which  the  Kev. 
James  Edmonds  was  to  preside.  He  was  present  at  this 
meeting,  and  opened  it  with  a  sermon  from  Matt,  v:  14; 
was  present  at  x^pro  re  naia  meeting  at  Bethel,  May  22, 
1785,  and  preaclied  the  ordination  sermon  of  Robert 
Finley,  from  Psalms  cxxxii :  16.  Again,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Col.  Reid's  for  the  ordination  of  Robert  Hall, 
July  26,  27.  At  Mrs.  Pettigrew's  July  28,  29,  for  the 
ordination  of  Robert  Mecklin,  whose  ordination  sermon 
he  preaclied  from  2  Tim.  ii :  15.  At  Jackson's  Creek, 
Oct.  11,  17S5,  where  he  opened  Presbytery  as  Modera- 
tor, witli  a  sermon  from  ifark  xvi:  20.  The  Presbytery 
of  South  Carolina  was  bounded  north  bv  the  N.  Caro- 
lina  line,  but  extended  indelinitelv  southward.  Mr.  Ed- 
monds  was  ai)pointed  to  preach  by  these  two  Presbyte- 
ries, at  Fairfield,  Little  River,  Indian  Town  and  Hope- 
well. Again,  Oct.  12,  17bO,  appt)inted  to  preach  at 
Hopewell,  and  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Indian 
Town.  Attended  Presbytery  at  Catholic  Church,  April 
10, 1787.  Appointed  to  sui)ply  at  Pacolet  and  elsewhere, 
at  discretion.  Present  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  Pres- 
bytery at  Bullock's  Creek,  Oct.  1787.  At  intermediate 
Sessions,  Dec.  11, 1787.    At  Bethel,  on  which  occasion 
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Messrs.  Davis  and  McCiillucli  were  lic»Mised.     At  Pnn- 

can's  Creek,  Oct.  14,  1TS8.     Ordered  t<»  snj»ply  at  W^'il- 

liamslmrg,  Indian  Town,  Hopewell,  P.  I),  and  Indian, 

each  one  Sabbath.     Preachetl  the  ordination  sermon  of 

John  Newton,  the  Rev.   Francis  Cnmniing  givinjr  the 

charge;  "and  Mr.  Newton  was  solemnly  set  apart  to  the 

exercise  of  the  whole  work  i»f  the  gospel  ministry,  by 

fastiny^  prayer,  and  the  hiying  on  of  the  hands  <»f  the 

"Presbytery.    Mr.  Xewton  was  received  by  Messrs.  Park 

and  Gilhani,  in  the  name  of  the  ]>eople  who  ealle<l  him 

in  Georgia."    Present  at  meeting  at  lJnllock\s  C'reek, 

Oct.  13,1789;  chosen  Moderator;  appointed  to  supnly 

one  Sabbath  at  Waxhaw.     Present  at  IVesbvterv,  tie- 

••      •  • 

thesda,  Sept.  28,  171HL  Ai)pointed  to  ])residc  at  the  or- 
dination of  Mr.  Stephenson,  at  Williamsburg,  to  take 
place  on  the  first  Weclnesday  in  JJecember.  kSubso- 
quently  to  this,  for  several  years,  his  name  appears 
among  the  absentees,  and  is  mentioned  last  in  the  re- 
cords of  Presbytery,  April  8,  1794.  Thus  Mr.  Edmonds 
appears  through  life,  till  incapacitated  by  physical  in- 
firmity, to  have  been  a  laborious  and  useful  minister, 
and  to  have  perlbrmed  good  service  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  Zion,  and  strengthening  the  things  which 
were  ready  to  die,  in  the  early  periods  of  our  iSouthern 
Church.  n. 


BIOORAPniCAL    SKETCHES    OF    MAJOR    MiU'S    JAMES,    AN    TN- 
DACNTED  PATRIOT  AND  Sf»LIHER  OF  THE  KEVOLUTION. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  Ixn'u  in  Irehunl,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1782,*  and  was  the  oldest  son 
of  William  James,  an  ofiicer  who  had  served  Kin»j 
William  in  his  wara  in  Ireland  against  King  James  if. 
From  this  circumstance  originated  the  name  of  Williams- 
burgh,  which  is  now  one  of  the  Districts  of  South  Car(»- 
liua.  William  James,  with  his  family  and  several  of  his 
neighbors  in  Ireland,  emigrated  to  that  District  near  the 
close  of  the  year  1732.    They  assisted  in  making  the 

*April  12tfa,  A.  D.  17S2,  Family  Record  of  Wiu.  Jnincn,  in  hie  own  baud- 
writing. — ^H. 
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first  BottlciTicnts  in  tliat  new,  and  then  nninhabited  sec- 
tion of  euuntry,  and  in  honor  of  King  WiUiam  gave  his 
name  also,  to  a  village  laid  out  on  the  east  side  of  Black 
Kiver.  The  village  is  now  called  Kingstree,  from  a 
hirg(;  white  Pine  Tree,  as  was  supposed,  which  grew  im- 
mediately on  the  east  hank  of  the  river,  and  was  reserv- 
ed, as  all  white  ]»ines  were,  in  the  old  grants  of  land,  for 
the  use  of  the  king,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  village 
has  heen  since  called  the  Kingstree,  and  that  of  AVil- 
liamsburg  transferred  to  the  District.  To  this  place  Maj. 
JamcN  was  hronght,  when  an  infant,  by  his  parents,  in 
the  fall  of  the  vear  173!i.  Of  his  earlv  history,  but  lit- 
tie  is  now  krmwn  by  the  writer,*  except  that  he  and 
his  compatriots,  some  of  wln>se  names  will  hereafter  be 
given  as  conspicuous  actors  in  the  American  Revolution, 
appear  to  have  been  trained  up  to  defend  and  love  their 
country.  Their  opportunities  for  acquiring  anything 
more  than  a  common  Knjjlish  education  in  those  davs, 
as  is  well  known,  we're  slender  indeed,  but  for  obtaining 
religious  instruction  were  very  ample,  lie  was  not  only 
brought  uj)  under  the  care  and  example  of  his  ))ious  pa- 
rents, but  under  an  eminent  Preslivterian  Minister,  the 
Rev.  John  Rae,  who  officiated  as  the  Pastor  of  the  origi- 
nal Church  of  Williamslnir«;h,  from  the  vear  1743  to 
17t>l,  inclusive,  and  whose  labors  during  that  period 
were  greatly  blessed.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  in  1770,  Major  James,  being  then 
forty  three  years  old,  had  acquired  a  competent  portion, 
both  of  property,  and  of  military  re])Utati«)n,  having  been 
a  Captain  of  the  William>burgh  Militia,  under  King 
George  III.  Disapproving  of  the  measures  o\'  the  Bri- 
tish government,  he  resigned  his  royal  comniission,  but 
was  soon  after  reinstated  by  a  popular  vote  of  the  Dis- 
trict in  his  former  command.  In  the  year  1770,  he 
mnrche<l  with  his  company,  to  the  defence  of  Charles- 
ton. In  177J>,  he  was  wiih  General  Moultrie  on  his  i-e- 
treat  betbre  General  Prevost,  and  commanded  120  Rifle- 
men in  the  skirmish  at,  or  near  Tuliting  ]>ridge.  When 
Charleston  was  bcsit-ged  in  May,  17S0,  Major  James 
marched  t<.)  its  defence,  but  (Joveruor  John  Rutledge  or- 

*  The  first  n'OoHeotinns  of  young  James  were  of  a  stockade  fort,  and  of 
war  botweeii  tin-  tirst  Bettlors'ttiul  the  uatiy&& — U. 
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dered  him  back  to  embody  and  train  tlie  country  mili- 
tia. The  town  having  surrendered  to  the  British,  ho 
was  appointed  by  a  public  meeting  of  tlie  citizens  of 
Williamsburgh,  to  wait  on  some  of  the  conijuerors,  and 
to  enquire  of  them  and  ascertain  wliat  terms  they  would 
give,  tinder  this  appointment  Major  James  rei)aired 
to  Georgetown,  being  the  nearest  British  post,  which 
was  then  under  the  command  of  one  Captain  Ardesoif. 
Attired  as  a  plain  backwoodsman,  James  obtained  an  in- 
terview with  Ardesoif,  and  in  plain  and  prompt  terms, 
entered  at  once  ujion  the  businoi^s  of  his  mission.  But 
when  he  demanded  of  Ardesoif  the  meaning  of  the  Bri- 
tish proclamation,  oflering  freedom  and  i)rotecti<»n  to  all 
who  would  acknowledfice  their  allei'iance  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  asked  upt»n  what  terms  the  submission  of 
the  citizens  must  be  made,  he  was  peremptorily  inform- 
ed "  that  the  submission  must  be  unconditional."'  To 
an  enquiry  whether  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  upon  their  plantations,  he  was  answered  in 
the  negative : 

''His  majesty,  said  Ardesoif,  " offers  you  a  free  par- 
don, of  which  vou  are  undeservinir,  for  von  all  oui'ht  to 
be  hanged ;  but  it  is  only  on  condition  that  you  take  up 
arms  in  his  cause."  James,  whom  we  may  well  suppose 
to  have  felt  indignant  at  the  tone  and  language  in  which 
he  was  addressed,  very  coolly  replied,  that  ''  the  ])eople 
whom  be  came  to  i^eprcacnt^  would  scarcely  submit  on 
such  conditions."  The  republican  language  of  the  wor- 
thy Major  could  not  but  provoke  the  representative  of 
His  Iloyal  Majesty.  The  wortl  t\i)i\'i<cnt^  in  particular, 
smote  hardly  on  his  ears;  something  too,  in  the  cool. 
Contemptuous  manner  of  the  Major  may  have  contribu- 
ted to  his  vexation.  "  jR*//>/v.*e'w^,''  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
fury,  "you  d — d  rebel,  if  you  dare  speak  to  me  in  sucii 
language,  I  will  have  you  hung  up  at  the  yard  arm." 
Araesoif,  it  must  be  known,  was  a  sea-captain.  The 
ship  which  he  commanded  lay  then,  in  the  neighl)ouring 
river,  the  Sampit.  He  used  only  an  habitual  form  of 
speech  when  he  threatened  the  "yard  arm,"  instead  of 
the  tree.  Major  James  gave  him  no  time  to  make  the 
correction.  lie  was  entirely  weaponless,  an<l  Ardesoif 
wore  a  sword,  but  the  inequality  in  the  moment  of  his 
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an^er,  was  iinfelt'hy  the  high-spirited  citizen.  Suddenly 
rising,  he  seized  upon  the  chair  on  which  he  had  been 
sitting,  and  with  it,  instantly  floored  the  insolent  subor- 
dinate at  a  l>low.*  Then  hurrying  forth,  without  giving 
his  eneinv  time  to  re(M»ver,  lie  mounted  his  horse  and 
made  his  esca]>e  to  the  woods  before  i)ursuit  could  be  at- 
tempted. His  ]H»o])le  were  soon  assembled  to  hear  his 
story.  The  exactions  of  the  British,  and  the  si)irit  which 
this  gallant  ofticer  had  disj»layed  in  resenting  the  inso- 
lence of  Ardesoif,  at  once  aroused  their  own.  Kequired 
to  take  the  field,  it  did  not  need  a  moment  to  decide 
"under  which  king."  The  result  of  their  deliberations 
was  the  formation  of  the  distinguished  corps  known  in 
the  hitter  perio(l  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  by  the  name 
of  Marion's  Brigade.  Four  (.-aptains  were  chosen  for  as 
many  companies.  These  were,  Captains  Win.  McCot- 
try,  ilenrv  Mouzon,  John  James,  (of  the  Lake,)  a  cousin 
of  Major  ftames,  and  John  McCauley.  These  were  all 
under  the  immediate  comnuind  of  Major  James.  He  in- 
stantly put  them  in  motion,  and  after  some  successful 
skirmishes  against  small  parties  of  British  and  Tories,  he 
advanced  one  of  the  four  comj)anies,  McCottry's,  to  the 

i>ass  of  Lyncirs  Creek,  at  Withers])oon's  Ferry.  Here 
^[cCottrv  heard  of  (X>1.  Tarlton's  crossin":  the  Santee  at 
Lenuid's  Ferry,  and  of  his  arrival  at  the  plantation  of 
Gavin  Witherspoon,  near  the  lower  bridge  on  Black 
Iliver.  Here  ^laj.  »Iames  determined  to  encounter  him, 
and  with  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  arrest  his  career 
through  William.sburgh,  and  his  onward  march  to  Cam- 
den. This  movement  was  about  the  lioth  or  !i5th  July, 
17S0.  Tarleton  had  been  apprised  of  the  gatherings  of 
the  people  K^i  Williamsburgh,  under  James,  and  at  the 
head  K>i  some  liOO  or  ^.M)  well  mounted  cavalry,  was 
pressing  forward  with  the  hope  of  surprising  or  meeting 
James  at,  or  near  the  Kingstree.  James,  with  as  much 
solicitude  to  meet  Tarleton  and  give  him  battle,  advanced 
with  his  whole  force,  being  probably,  somewhat  greater 
thanTarli'ti»n's,  orabt»ut  oW  men,  chiefly  undisciplined; 
and  Iniving  arrived  within  Ave  miles  of  Kingstree,  he 

*  ••  Ho  Mi«l*iouly  :iei/.ed  the  I'hair  in  wlu.-li  he  was  $ente<i,  hrandiihtd  it 
in  tht'  r'di'c-  itf  the  Oaptaiu.  an«.i  making  his  retreat  good/'  ^c^-Judge 
Jiiiiie»  Lifo  of  Marion,  p  42. — H. 
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first,  rlespatched  an  active  and  intrepid  young  man,  Hen- 
ry Durant,  as  a  spy,  to  examine  narrowly,  Tarleton's 
force  and  position,   while  he  lay  at  the   plantation   of 
Gavin   Witherspoon,    near    the  i.»wer  brido:e.     Duraiit 
having  very  unexpectedly  met  Tarleton  ana  his  legion, 
who  had  just  crosc^ed  at  the  lower  bridge,  on  their  route 
to  Camden,  and  near  the  plantation  of  R()l)ert  Wither- 
spoon. (the  writer\s  lather,)  he,  Durant,  as  may  well  he 
sup])osed,   became  panic-.-strnck,  suddenly  wheeled  his 
nuble  steed,  on  the  back  track,  and  being  closely  pur- 
sued bv  some  twentv  or  more  t)f  Tarleton's  best  cavalry, 
for  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  made  a  very  narrow  escape 
for  his  life,  by  leaving  his  horse,  leaping  a  high  and  sub- 
stantial fence,  and   running  on  foot,  almo>t   with   the 
speed   of  a   hunterl  stag,  across  IMr.  11.  AVitlierspoon's 
corn  tield,  then  well  covered  with  pea-vines  and  a  lu'avy 
crop  of  corn  in  the  roasting-ear  state,  Durant  having  in 
that  way,  eluiled  the   pursuit  of  the  enemy.     Tarleton 
rode  lip  to  the  piazza  stei>s  of  Mr.  li.    Witherspoon's 
house,  demanding  to  know  the  name  tjf  the  sj)y.  aiiil  the 
object  t.»f  his  mission,  as  well  as  the  particuhir  position 
and  force  of  Major  »Tames,  (then  oidy  five  miles  distant,) 
whom  he  exi)res<ed,  iir  affected  a  strong  desire  to  meet. 
When  informed  by  Mr.  Withers|n)on  of  James'  proximi- 
ty, and  his  expected  arrival  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
Tarleton's  purpose   was  suddeidy  changed,  and  instead 
of  his  great  desire  to  meet  his  uppom^nt  in  open  combat, 
he  felt  himself  compelled  to  pn»eoed  forthwith  with  ids 
well-mounted   legion,  to  the  relief  of  Lord  Rawdon,   at 
Camden,  nor  did  he  allow  himself  scarcely  a  moment's 
delay  as  he  j>assed  through  Kingstree,  being  still  within 
live  "miles  of  ffames'  encampment.     It  may  be  remark- 
ed here,  that  Tarleton  was  then  accompanied  bv  the  no- 
torious  Elias   Ball,  of  Wand)aw,  as  aid  or  guide,  who 
embarked  for  Englan<l  at  the  clo^e  of  the  war,  and  his 
lar«re  estate  beiuij  afterwards  confiscated  bv  thii  lA'gisla- 
ture  of  his  own  State,  the  British  (lovernment  settled 
upon  him,  a  large  pension  during  life,  $i'o  or  >>:ir),00(),  sis 
a  reward  for  his  active  services  and  iniluence  in  their  un- 
righteous cause.     It  ujay  alsu  be  here  stated,  that  Tarle- 
ton's legion  of  well-mounted  cavalry,  consisted  then,  of 
about  two  hundred  and  iifty  men,  and  James'  corps  of 
Vol.  vin. — No.  1.  10 
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about  one  hnntlred  more,  /.  /?.,  from  three  to  four  Imn- 
dred  mounted  militia,  cliieflv  riflemen,  both  undaunted 
and  exi)ert  marksmen.  The  writer  will  be  excused  for 
8peakin<^  here  of  liimself,  hy  remarking,  tliat  thouj^h 
then,  scarcely  six  years  and  five  months  old,  (♦Tuly  17S0,) 
he  still  retains  a  distinct  recullection  of  Durant's  flight 
and  extraordinary  escape,  and  of  Tarlcton's  hiterview 
with  his  father,  esjiucially  of  Tarleton's  brandishing  his 
sword  over  the  head  of  the  venerable  patriot,  and  threat- 
enin<}:  to  hew  him  down,  if  Durant  was  found  in  his 
house.  The  writer  has,  also,  a  clear  recollection  of  see- 
ing Durant  as  he  passed  through,  or  across  the  corn 
field,  in  front  of  the  mansi(»n,  at  his  utni(»st  s])eed,  on 
his  way  to  the  river,  without  calling  to  tell  the  appalling 
news.  This  impressive  scune  forms,  as  he  believes,  one 
of  the  earliest  reminiscences  of  the  writer's  life,  being 
now  in  his  7»^d  yt*ar.  liut  to  ]>roceed  with  the  narrative. 
It  will  be  recollected,  that  as  Durant  did  not  return  to 
make  his  report,  and  James  being  still  anxious  and  fully 
prepared  to  encounter  his  high-spirited  enemy,  despatcn- 
ed  one  of  his  intrepid  otticers,  (-apt.  Wm.  McCottry,  at 
the  head  (»f  seventy  of  his  expert  ritlemen,  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  to  watch  Tarleton's  movements. 
To  McCottry 's  great  disap])ointment,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  gallant  commander,  Tarleton  had  passed  suddenly 
thnnigh  Kingstree,  some  hours  before  McCottry  reach^ 
the  ]>lace,  and  was  too  far  ahead  to  be  overtaken  by 
James,  clearly  evincing  a  desire  or  design  to  avoid  the 
intended  or  expected  combat. 

Tarleton,  on  his  route  up  Black  River,  and  ten  miles 
above  Kingstree,  burned  the  mansion  of  the  patriot 
M(»uzon,  one  of  Major  James*  (Captains.  The  next  ac- 
ctuint  wir.ch  was  had  t»f  Tarleton,  was  his  arrival  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  »Iames  Hradley,  in  Salem,  (thirty  miles 
above  Kingstree,"!  on  the  next  <lav,  where,  bv  a  strata- 
gem, he  made  a  jirisoiier  of  that  stern  and  influential 
>atriol,  and  at'ter  forcibly  conveying  him  to  Camden, 
ad  this  wi.rthy  gentleman  ch»^ely  contined  in  the  loathe- 
some  jail  t.»f  that  place,  and  loaded  for  the  space  of  seven 
mt»nths,  with  heavy  bar>  K^i  iron  around  his  legs,  the 
swarthy  seal's  t»f  which  were  visible  to  the  dav  of  his 
death,  as  were  K>iiMn  seen  bv  the  writer  when  a  lad  at 


i; 
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the  Latin  Academy  in  Salem,  and  an  inmate  in  Mr. 
Bradley's  family.  The  British  while  in  Camden,  fre- 
quently had  this  worthy  man  conveyed  to  the  <!:allow8 
to  witness  the  execntiun  of  some  of  his  eonntrvmeii,  and 
though  freijueiitly  otfered  hii*  freedom  on  cnndition  of 
swearing  allegiance  to  his  ]{ritanic  Majesty,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley would  as  often  fearlessly  refuse* ;  nor  W(»uld  they  8uf- 

•  •  • 

fer  his  worthy  lady  to  visit  him  while  in  prison.  Major 
James,  in  that  cruel  and  donltory  w-arfare,  which  was 
waged  against  the  people  of  Willianisliurgh  hy  the  Bri- 
tish under  Watson  an*l  "Weniyss,  and  other  marauding 
parties  of  tories,  suffered  severely,  being  reduced  at  one 
time,  from  easy  circnmstances  in  life,  almost  to  poverty, 
having  had  his  conifortabK*  maiision  and  furniture  burn- 
ed, and  nearly  all  of  his  moveable  property,  either  de- 
stroyed or  carried  off.  But  with  his  accustomeil  firm- 
ness,  he  still  bore  up  under  all  these  misfortunes,  and 
was  willing  to  devote,  ngt  only  all  of  his  possessions,  but 
life  itself,  if  necessarv,  for  the  <foo<l  of  his  country. 
After  General  Greene,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  had  su- 
perseded Gen.  Marion,  Major  James  continued  to  serve 
under  the  former,  and  fouirht  with  him  at  the  battle  of 
Eataw,  and  it  is  believed,  that  no  corps  of  Green's  army 
fought  with  more  determined  bravery  than  that  of  Maj. 
James.  It  will  bo  proper  to  mention  here,  that  be- 
sides the  ofticvrs  before  noticed,  viz:  McCottry,  Mouzon, 
(Lake)  James,  and  McCauley,  of  Santce,  who,  *^t  lirst, 
formed  James'  corps,  there  were  several  others  who  soon 
afterwards  joined,  viz:  Cai)tains  Gavin  Witherspoon  and 
his  brother  John  of  Peclee,  Thomas  Potts,  of  Black  lii- 
ver,  Daniel  Conyers,  of  Salem,  .las.  Witherspoon,  of 
Kingstree,  (the  writer's  brother,)  John  James,  the  son  of 
the  Major,  A:c.,  some  of  whom  joined  this  distinguished 
corps  after  Gen.  Marion  assumed  the  comnumd,  about 
the  middle  of  August,  1780.  The  (A»h.)nels  who  were  at 
one  time  or  other  attached  to  this  celebrate<l  corps,  were 
Peter  and  Hugh  Horry,  Postel,  Giles,  and  PJrwin,  of 
Pee  Dee,  itc.  It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  extriivagant  to 
say,  that  no  brigade  of  the  same  number  of  men  and 
ollicers,  were  ever  formed  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
that  was  composed  of  braver,  more  enlightened,  and 
more  jiatriotic  soldiers,  than  that  of  Marion,  in  a  word, 
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erl  better  clwellinffs,  vet  it  was  but  f^lowlv  that  tlie  free 
and  somewhat  jovial  lite  of  the  woodsman  was  laid  aiside. 
The  forests  abounded  in  <^ame,  and  res()unded  with  the 
crack  of  the  rifle.  Much  of  life  was  spent  on  horse- 
l.iaek,  and  in  huntinii:.  And  when  the  ])e(»|)le  met  to- 
irether,  the  men  would  now  trv  the  sneed  of  their  horses 
in  the  race,  and  now  engage  with  the  fairt-r  ])t»rrion  of 
r-oeietv  in  the  merrv  dance;  nor  had  the  dav  of  total  ab- 
stinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  yet  come,  nor  was  it 
s«»  verv  dirigraceful  to  make  merrv  with  ones'  friemls, 
and  to  reach  that  ]>oint  when  tiie  worse  wine  could  be 
feet  forth  safelv,  the  men  having  well  drunk.  The  times 
of  that  ignorance  many  a  one  winked  at.  Nor  wouhl  we 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  brave  soldier  and  good 
elder,  sometimes  was  ]»resent  and  participated  in  those 
scenes.  Stock  was  wild,  and  if  a  hoi*se  was  wanted,  one 
was  cauiiht  from  the  woods,  nK»nnted  and  made  to  ol)ey 
the  rein.  In  feats  of  horsennmshij)  the  young  men  de- 
lighted, and  to  ride  the  fleetest  horse  and  subclue  the 
most  ungovernable,  was  a  ])oint  of  emulation.  There 
was  not  wanting  to  Maj.  James  some  spice  of  humour. 
The  belief  in  glu»sts  was  comm<.»n,  and  the  s])irit-world 
was  not  thought  so  separate  as  since  it  has  been  thought, 
from  this  our  world  of  flesh  and  blood.  Major  James 
bad  as  little  dread  of  these  imaginary  beings,  as  he  had 
of  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  driven  into  the  session  house  to  escape  the  fury 
of  a  storm.  Takiuir  his  saddle  from  his  horse,  he  lav 
di"»wn  to  rest,  and,  using  the  saddle  as  a  ])illow,  fell  a>leep. 
Night  came  on,  an<l  a  neit'hbour  entered  to  enjov  the 
^itnie  friendly  >lu'lter.  In  mo\ing  about,  he  stund)led 
over  him  unawares,  and  took  t<»  his  heels  in  pale  atiright. 
James  arouyjcd.  uttere<l  a  loud  and  terriflc  crv,  which 
gave  new  speed  to  the  trembling  fugitive.  Out  <if  this 
ratlier  material  incident,  a  new  gho.vt-storv  was  now  set 
on  fuut,  which  fllled  the  neighbourhood  with  alarm,  and 
continued  current  till  the  secret  transpired,  to  the  great 
rnortiiieation  of  the  terrified  neighbour.  (Jn  another  oc- 
casion, Maj.  James,  passing  his  fathers  grave  (»ne  night, 
saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  white  sheet,  hanging  over  the 
cedar  liead-board  which  marked  the  spot,^.  lie  supposed 
it  placed  there  by  design   to  inspire  terror.     He  deter- 
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ri'iN  Imiik  lU'sm't's  a  much  moro  exipinii'il  tiiid  elaborate  notice 
.t!i  «v  iin-  iii-Ii'  1"  trivt'  of  it  now.  It  \»  in  tlie  form  of  a  lettor, 
\:.\i'>[  iitl'i  Ihi>j;cihtiiI  parts,  each  of  wliicli  is  iijpiiii  subdivided 
I.'  .'Ii;i]>ii'i>.  'i'lif  first  [lart  is  oi^iii.iiil  with  what,  in  the  title, 
I-  ..ill'd  Hi.i-iriual.  iIli'  si'eond,  with  Kxjierimentnl,  view*  of  tho 
■mil.  li  i*  111-' uni-nd  jiart  wliiili  constitute:!  tlie  principal 
.■inn  •'(  ill'-  I'l'iik.  It  is  n  rirli  r('|Misiliiry  of  Olirislian  experi- 
.,'.  ;iii<l  ili.iiii:li  »!'  are  awar.-  iliat  niiinv,  who  profess  to  take 
.■  S. ii|iliiri-s  H-  llii'ir;.'ui(U",  will  fnni  fmn)  sui-li  exercises  a«  the 
iwi  iIi'-^tUii's  willi  iiK-n'ilulity  and  clis)>Hst,  will  even  denounce 
I'M!  ;is  faiNiiii'id  and  alisiinl,  we  confess  tliatwe  have  recognized 

ilii'iii  ii.illiinn  but  ibi-  fr^nuine  ojwratiiiiiH  of  ihu  npiril  of  graee. 
ml  till'  ]><-i>i>]ia  uf  till-  Trinity  should  t>o  tnauifested  to  the  cun- 
iniMi<->s  iif  iH'lieven,  that  they  should  have  communion  with 
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the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Gliost,  that  tliey  should  know 
them  in  the  distinction  of  their  porsuns  as  well  as  in  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  soenis  to  us  as  plain  ?is  that  a  Trinity  exists.  All 
admit  that  we  must  know  and  have  fellowship  with  Jes*us  Christ 
a&  a  Person.  It  is  impossible  to  re<x»f;nize  him  in  his  offices  with- 
out recognizing  the  Father  who  appointed  him  to  his  work,  and 
whose  glory  he  came  to  vindicate  and  di^'laro.  All  admit  that  a 
supernatural  illuininatiou  is  required,  in  order  that  we  may  discern 
the  beauty  antl  loveliness  of  the  Saviour,  antl  vet  how  can  this  il- 
lamination  be  imparUvl  without  some  impressions  of  its  source  t 
There  Is  certainly  nothing  absurd  in  the  supposition  that  one 
I)erson  may  converse  with  another.  If  the  Father  is  a  person,  he 
can  converse  with  man,  if  the  Son  is  a  person,  he  can  converse 
with  man,  if  the  Iloly  Ghost  is  a  person,  he  can  converse  with 
man.  But  conversation  implies  a  consciousness  of  the  personal 
existence  in  the  mind  of  each  party,  of  the  other.  There  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  ctmimunion  with  the  Holy  Ghost  without  feel- 
ing him  to  be  a  person.  Without  it,  there  may  be  intlucnces  ex- 
erted, and  effects  produced  by  him,  but  this  is  very  dilierent  from 
fellowship.  We  do  not  hasitate,  therefore,  to  rectird  our  tirm  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  the  fundnm«'iital  princij»le  which  these 
views  are  di^iirned  to  illustrate.  The  exorcises  seem  to  us  to  be 
sound,  consistent  and  scriptural.  Wc  commend  the  book  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  and  those  who  have  not  attained  to  such 
exalted  experiences  of  grace,  we  would  atlectionately  exhort  to 
ffive  all  diligence  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure.  The 
secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him.  No  spirit  is  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  Festus,  which  brands  with  the  stigma  of 
enthusiasm  or  madness  the  very  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
Such  is  tlie  deplorable  skepticism,  CNpecially  among  those  who 
claim  to  be  more  intelligent  than  their  licigh hours,  upon  tho 
whole  subject  of  Divine  manifestations,  that  many  are  afraid  to 
expect  them,  others  despise  them,  ami  multitudes,  like  the  disci- 
ples of  the  Baptist  at  Ephesus,  have  hanlly  heard  that  there  be  a 
Holy  Ghost.  For  our  own  part,  we  much  prefer  a  little  extrava- 
gance, anything,  indeed,  which  shall  indicate  the  warmth  and  Jic- 
tivity  of  life,  to  that  frozen,  ice-bound  stittiifss,  which,  in  the  mise- 
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rable  solecism  of  mortols,  is  denominated  propriety.    Far  better  to 
be  crazy  with  Paul  than  staid  and  sober  witli  Festus. 


2.  The  Premium  Essay  on  the  Characteristics  and  Laws  of  Pro- 
phetic  Symbols,  By  the  Uev.  Edward  Wixthrop,  A.  M., 
Rector  of  St,  PauPs  Church,  Noncalk%  Ohio,  New  York: 
Published  by  Franklin  Knight,  140  Nassau   Street,     1854. 

This  iMjok  has  been  put  into  our  hands  too  late  to  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves.  In  the  year  1851,  a  circular  was  issued  by 
the  Editor  of  the  Literary  and  Theological  Journal,  at  New  York, 
proposing  three  premiums,  one  of  four,  one  of  two,  and  another 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  awarded  to  the  authors  of  the  best 
Dissertations  on  the  subject  embraced  in  this  Essay.  The  persons 
selected  to  pronounce  upon  the  R<«says,  were  Bishop  Mcllvaine, 
Dr.  McGill,  an<l  Dr.  Forsyth.  But  one  premium  was  awarded, 
and  that  to  the  author  of  the  Dissertation  before  us.  Tlie  circum- 
stances under  which  his  book  is  published  give  rise  to  a  presump- 
tion of  merit.  The  subject  is  full  of  interest,  and  though  we  are 
not  prepared  to  adopt  the  results,  which  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lord, 
the  laws  of  symbols  have  Wen  made  to  yield,  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mit, that  he  has  thrown  much  light  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
prophecies.  He  has  given  us  an  instrument  of  incalculable  im- 
portance. His  speculations  upon  symbols  and  the  figured  lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures,  constitute  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  tlopartment  of  Hermeneutics. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRIMTY,  NOT  THEORETICAL  OR  SPE- 
CULATIVE, BUT  PRACTICAL  IN  ITS  NATURE,  AND  FUNDA- 
MENTAL IN  ITS  IMPORTANCE 

In  our  previous  article  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  f 
we  laid  it  down  that  this  was  a  question  plainly  above 
and  beyond  the  capacity  and  limits  of  the  human  mind^ 
and  altogether  incomprehensible,  undiscovcrable,  and 
indetermmable,  by  the  human  reason.  It  is  purely  a 
question  of  revelation ;  and  the  only  proper  inquiiy  re- 
specting it  is,  whether,  how  far,  and  for  what  purposes, 
it  is  revealed.  To  say  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  exist 
as  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  reason  ; 
which  has  no  premises  from  whence  to  conclude  one 
Tray  or  the  other:  and  to  say,  tliat  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  contradictoiT,  is  to  contradict  the  very  temo 
IVinitv  itself,  which  amrms  that  in  God  there  is  a  unity 
of  such  an  infinite  and  unfathomable  nature,  as  to  admit 
and  require  a  trinity,  and  a  trinity  which  can  only  co- 
exist in  a  unity. 

'^  When,"  says  Milton,  whom  Unitarians  so  proudly 
and  yet  so  deceitfully  appeal  to  as  a  Unitarian,  in  the 
posthumous  work  on  Christian  Doctrine  attributed  to 
him,*  "when  we  speak  of  knowing  God,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood with  reference  to  the  imperfect  comprehension 
of  man ;  for  to  know  God  as  he  really  is,  far  transcends 
the  powere  of  man^s  thoughts,  much  more  of  his  percep- 

*  Vol.  I,  page  19,  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  supposing  this  to  be 
Hilton's. 
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tion."  "Our  safest  way,"  he  adds,*  "  is  to  form  in  our 
minds  such  a  conception  of  God,  as  shall  correspond 
with  his  own  delineation  and  representation  of  himself 
in  the  sacred  writings.  For,  granting  that  both  in  the 
literal  and  figurative  descriptions  of  God,  he  is  exhibit- 
ed, not  as  he  really  is,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be 
in  the  scope  of  our  comprehensions,  yet  we  ought  to  en- 
tertain such  a  conception  of  him,  as  he,  in  condescend- 
ing to  accommodate  liimself  to  our  capacities,  has  shown 
that  he  desires  we  should  conceive.  For  it  is  on  this 
very  account  that  he  has  lowered  himself  to  our  level, 
lest  in  our  flights  above  the  reach  of  human  understand- 
ing, and  beyond  the  written  word  of  Scrijjture,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  indulge  in  vague  cogitations  and  subtle- 
ties." 

"Solicit  not  thy  thoogfats  with  matters  hid: 
Leave  them  to  God  above ;  him  serve  and  fear. 
«*••**•  Heaven  is  for  thee  too  high, 
To  know  what  passes  there ;  so,  lowly  wise, 
Think  only,  what  ooneerns  thee,  and  thy  being; 
Dream  not  of  other  worlds,  what  creatures  there 
Live,  in  what  state,  condition,  or  degree." 

^^We  may  be  sure,"  adds  Milton,  '^  that  sufficient  care 
has  been  taken  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  contain 
nothing  unsuitable  to  the  character  or  dignity  of  Gk>d, 
and  that  God  should  say  nothing  of  himself  which  coald 
derogate  from  his  own  majesty."  ^^To  speak  summari- 
ly, ^d  either  is,  or  is  not,  such  as  he  represents  him- 
self to  be.  If  he  be  really  such,  why  should  we  think 
otherwise  of  him  ?  If  he  be  not  such,  on  wha^ authori- 
ty do  we  say  what  Ood  has  not  saidf'f 

If  then,  the  triune  nature  of  the  divine  Unity  of  the 
Godhead  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  the  term  Trinity 
is,  undoubtedly,  necessary  to  express  it  so  long  as  there 
is  opposition  made  to  the  doctrine  itself.  And  if  the 
doctrme  is  not  found  in  Scripture,  then  both  the  doctrine 
and  the  term  should  be  rejected.  And  hence  we  were 
led  to  expose  the  unreasonableness  of  objections  levelled 
against  the  word  ^^  trinity,"  a  term  which  is  only  design- 
ed to  express  in  one  word,  the  doctrine  which  would 

♦  Vol  L,  |..  20.     t  Vol  i.,  p.  25. 
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otherwise,  and  that  constantly,  require  many  words  for 
its  expression. 

Bat  it  is  farther  objected  that  this  doctrine,  even  if 
trne,  is  not  of  practical  importance, — that  it  is  merely 
speeulative,   theoretical   and  theolomcal, — and  that  it 
ought  not  therefore,  to  bo  represented  as  of  fundamental 
importance,  and  its  rejection  as  heretical  and  dangerous. 
This  objection,  if  valid,  would  certainly  be  a  clear  justi- 
fication of  silence  on  our  part,  and  of  objection  on  the 
part  of  its  opponents.    But  how  are  we  to  know  what  is 
practical,  and  fundamentally  important  in  revealed  reli- 
gion I     Not  assuredly  by  our  opinion  of  it,  or  by  the 
opinion  of  any  other  man,  or  of  any  set  of  men,  or  of  hu- 
man reason  in  any  form;  and  for  this  sim])le  reason,  that 
the  system  of  revealed  truth  is  resrealed  only  because  it 
is  that  about  which  hvmcm  reason  could  discover,  un- 
derstand, and  ludge  nothing,  except  so  far  as  it  is  re- 
'V'ealed.    He  who  reveals  the  truth  must  therefore,  re- 
eal  also,  the  relative  importance  of  the  truth  in  its 
ring  upon  God's  glorv  and  man's  salvation,  the  only 
nds  for  which  a  revelation  was  given  at  all. 
The  importance  of  any  truth  in  the  Bible  must,  then, 
ascertained  not  by  the  opinion  man  forms  of  it,  but 
rom  its  own  nature, — ^and  from  the  place  it  holds  in  the 
shain  of  Scriptural  principles,  promises,  precepts,  wor- 
hip  and  experience.    The  relation  in  which  any  truth 
tands  to  Gk)d  as  a  Saviour,  and  to  man  as  a  sinner, — 
0  Heaven  as  lost  and  to  be  regained, — to  hell  endan- 
~, — and  to  death  inevitable — this  will  stamp  it  as  of 
X>rimary,  or  as  only  of  relative  importance. 

Now,  it  is  very  evident,  that  I  may  have  little  knowl- 
^ge  of  any  truth,  or  have  erroneous  conception  of  it,  or 
misconceive  its  supreme  importance,  while  another  per- 
son may  have  full  knowledge  and  adequate  conceptions 
of  it.  And  in  such  a  case  it  is  not  only  loAjrfvl  for  that 
individual,  but  it  is  surely  his  duty^  to  use  all  proper 
means  to  convince  me  and  to  convert  me  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  enjoyment  of  a  truth  which  he  knows,  by  ex- 
perience, to  be  very  precious  to  his  own  soul.  This  is 
what  we  are  required  to  do  by  the  spirit  of  natural 
charity,  and  also,  by  Divine  precept,  wliich  enjoins  upon 
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us  that  'Mn  meekness  we  should  instrnct  those  that  op- 
pose themselves;  if  God  peradventure  will  give  them 
repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth. 

Truths,  which  even  Unitarians  acknowledge  to  be  of 
primary  and  fundamental  importance,  are,  nevertheless, 
matters  of  controversy  between  Christians  and  Jews, 
and  between  Christians  and  infidels.  The  denial  of  these 
truths  cannot,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  any  want  of 
practical  importance  in  them,  nor  to  the  want  of  snffi- 
eient  evidence  in  the  revelation  made  of  them ;  but  to  a 
culpable  condition  of  the  minds  of  those  who  reject  them, 
and  who  as  the  Scriptures  declare,  "  are  blinded  through 
unbelief." 

Neither  does  the  importance  of  a  doctrine  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  certainty  with  which,  to  our  own 
mind,  it  may  seem  to  be  proved. 

Whatever  may  be  my  mdividual  opinion  of  any  doc- 
trine, either  as  to  its  certainty  or  its  importance,  affects 
not  its  reality.  Its  certainty  depends  on  the  fact  that  it 
is  proved  by  suflScient  evidence  to  be  delivered  in  the 
word  of  God ;  and  its  importance,  upon  its  own  intrinsic 
character  and  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  other 
doctrines,  and  to  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  Gk>d  and  to 
ourselves;  and  hence  it  follows  that  a  man  through 
ignorance,  or  prejudice,  or  partial  examination,  may  re- 
gard as  doubtful  or  unimportant,  a  doctrine  which  ia 
nevertheless  taught  clearly,  and  which  is  of  the  most  vi- 
tal importance. 

To  tnose,  therefore,  to  whom  the  doctrine  is  thus  dear 
and  fundamental,  its  reception  and  advocacy  assume  a 
character  of  paramount  necessity.  It  will  oe  held  by 
such  with  unyielding  tenacity ;  and  it  will  be  ui^ed  by 
them  upon  others  ^tn  a  zeal  and  earnestness  which  are 
neither  the  result  of  vanity,  pride,  uncharitable  contempt, 
or  any  disposition  to  intolerance,  but  which  sprung  sole- 
ly from  the  very  necessity  of  christian  fidelity  and 
love. 

But,  it  is  alleged,  that  a  man  who  rejects  as  tintrae, 
opinions  which  we  consider  both  true  and  essential  to 
salvation,  and  who  does  so  in  sincerity  of  heart,  cannot 
be  blameable.    Now,  undoubtedly,  sincerity  and  per- 
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flonal  conviction  are  both  necessary  to  make  even  an 
opinion  in  itself  right,  to  be  right  and  valuable  to  me, 
Bmce  to  use  the  words  of  Drjden  :* 

"If  others  in  the  same  glass  better  see, 
^1s  for  themselves  they  look,  bnt  not  for  me, 
For  mj  salTAtion  must  its  doom  receive, 
Not  firom  what  others^  but  what  I  believe. 

Or,  aa  another  poet  has  expressed  it, 

Who  with  another^s  eve  can  read, 
Or  worship  by  another's  creed! 
Trusting  tay  grace,  we  form  our  own. 
And  bow  to  thy  commands  alone. 

Bnt^  it  is  also  true,  that  a  man's  perfect  sinceritv  of 
heart  in  holding  any  opinion  free  from  anv  sinful  bias 
and  prejudice  of  mind,  is  what  he  himself,  m>m  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  is  incapable  of  avouching,  and  what 
no  human  being  can  determine  for  him.  God  alone  can 
judge  the  real  character  and  condition  of  a  heart  which 
18  *^  deceitfol  above  all  things." 

An-seeing  (}od !  'tii  thine  to  know 
The  sprines  whence  wrong  o{iinions  flow: 
To  jnoge^  from  principles  within, 
When  frailty  errs,  and  when  we  sin. 

And  since  it  is  common  for  all  who  hold  dangerous  er- 
lOTB  to  claim  sincerity  in  doing  so,  it  is  only  when  we 
have  the  testimonv  of  Gbd's  Woni  and  Spirit,  "  witness- 
ing with  ours,"  tnat  we  can  safely  rejoice  in  '^  the  testi- 
mony of  a  good  conscience."  In  other  words,  our  hearts 
must  be  judeed  by  the  Scriptures,  and  not  the  Scrip- 
turea  by  our  nearts. 

Besides,  we  may  be  sincere  and  yet  ignorant,  unin- 
formed, and  so  blinded  bv  prejudice  as  to  be  incapable 
of  "receiving  the  truth  m  the  tove  of  it;"  and  while 
Christ  as  Ood,  "  knows  how  to  have  compassion  on  the 
ignorant  and  those  that  are  out  of  the  wa}',"  yet  our  ig- 
norance cannot  make  that  truth  unimportant,  which  is 
vital,  nor  that  error  venial  which  is  ^^  damnable." 

Now,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  must  either  be  a 
"damnable  heresy,"  or  the  wilful  rejection  of  it  must  be 

♦Vol.  L,  p.  404. 
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80.  It  lies  at  tbe  foundation  of  our  religion.  It  shapes 
our  conceptions  of  the  God  we  are  to  worship,  and  the 
worship  with  which  we  are  to  approach  him.  It  makes 
God  aosolutely  and  personally  one,  or  necessarily  Tri- 
une. It  makes  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  either  at- 
tributes, or  creatures,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  very  Q^ 
of  very  God,  co-equal  persons  in  a  triune  Jehovflui.  It 
makes  these  persons  in  the  Godhead  either  finite  or  infi- 
nite, created  or  uncreated,  necessary  or  contingent,  su- 
preme or  subordinate,  objects  of  present  worship,  or 
only  objects  of  reverential  regard  for  past  services.  If 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  not  God  in  unity  with 
the  Father,  it  must  be  blasphemous  and  highly  displear 
sing  both  to  him  and  to  them,  to  worship  them  as  such. 
And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  really  divine,  and 
co-equal  with  the  Father,  then,  whatever  we  may  say  of 
them,  however  in  words  we  may  exalt  and  praise  them, 
if  we  withhold  from  them  our  prayers  and  worship  aa 
God,  we  rob  them  of  their  highest  excellence  and  glory. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  therefore,  determines  the 
object  of  our  worship.  Abandon  the  docti-ine  of  the 
Trinity,  which  presents  as  the  object  of  our  worship  an 
infinite,  eternal,  omnipotent,  and  omnipresent  Being,  in 
existence,  nature,  or  Godhead  one,  and  yet  subsisting 
(in  a  way  unintelligible  to  finite  minds  and  not  necessar 
ry  to  be  understood,)  in  three  persons  as  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and -what  is  the  object  to  be  worship- 
ped by  us  ?  Do  Unitarians  know  any  more  than  we  ao 
what  God  is,  or  what  God  possibly  can  be  f  Oan  they 
define  what  is  the  unity  ot  Godf  Can  they  possibly 
reconcile  with  their  notions  of  the  Divine  unity  the  en- 
tire representation  made  in  Scrijpture  of  God,  and  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Or,  have  they  any  one 
theory  of  the  supreme  object  of  worahip  to  present  to 
our  acceptance  as  that  on  which  they  are  themselyee 
agreed  ?*  A  large  body  of  those  ranked  among  Unita- 
rians at  the  present  time,  rejecting  the  authority  of 
Scripture  as  an  infallible  guide  to  our  Knowledge  of  6od, 
abandon  also  any  definite  or  personal  object  of  worship. 
Others,  again,  regard  Christ  as  a  Divine  being,  as  in 

*  See  Note  A,  at  end  of  the  article. 
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some  Benee  Gk>d,  and  as  such  to  be  worshipped.  And 
as  the  former  party  are  pantheistic  atheists,  the  latter 
are  as  certainly  Dnalists,  since  in  reality  they  worship, 
not  ONE  Ood,  bat  two  Qods.  Christ  they  regard  as 
having  been  exalted  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  a  God, 
not,  indeed,  so  as  to  be  either  one  widi,  or  eqnal  to  the 
snpreme  Gk)d.  But,  still,  he  is  detis  verus^  truly  Divine 
and  only  second  and  subordinate  to  the  Father,  by  whom 
he  was  created  and  from  whom  he  received  all  that  he 
possesses.  Socinus  therefore,  regarded  as  a  calumny 
the  imputation  of  not  believing  Christ  to  be  true  God, 
and  as  such  entitled  to  be  worshipped  with  Divine  honor. 
He  denominates  Christ  true  God,  and  other  Unitarians 
of  his  day,  speak  of  Christ  as  deris  eximius,  the  most  ex- 
alted or  emdnent  God,  and  not  to  acknowledge  him  as  a 
trae  Qod  is,  says  Smalcius,  to  renounce  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Though  not  the  supreme  God,  Christ,  as  Milton 
tMches,  or  tbe  author  of  the  Work  on  Christian  Doc- 
trine lately  discovered  and  ascribed  to  him,  is  Gk>d  by 
appointment,  by  office,  by  communicated  Divine  power, 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  authority, — deus  factus  non  na- 
tuB.*  6uch  of  the  Unitarians  as  hold  this  opinion, 
which  all  the  ancient  Arians  did,  instead  of  believing  in 
one  God,  believe,  undoubtedly,  in  two  Gods,  and  '^  one 
who  is  Qod  by  nature,  and  the  other  by  grace,  one  su- 
preme and  another  inferior,  one  greater  and  the  other 
lesser,  one  elder  and  eternal,  and  tlie  other  iunior  and 
modem,''  the  one  necessarilv  God  and  the  other  Divine 
only  arbitrarily,  continently,  and  by  the  will  of  the 
other.  According  to  this  opinion,  there  might  be  a  true 
Ood  without  the  Godhead,  a  Divine  person  who  is  the 
object  of  worship,  without  a  Divine  nature, — all  the  at- 
tributes of  Deity  without  that  essence  in  which  alone 
ihey  can  inhere, — a  finite  creature  might  become  capa- 
ble of  infinite  perfections,  and  what  is  jpecuUar  to  Qod 
may  be  made  tne  property  of  a  creature,  who  may  re- 
ceive what  cannot  be  bestowed,  and  participate  of  what 
is  incommunicable. 
Such  are  the  absurdities  to  which  the  rejection  of  the 

*  See  other  enihoritiee  given  by  Dr.  Edwerds  in  his  PreseryatiT  Agt 
SoHniiniwn,  pert  1,  pjx  9,  10^  and  Waterhmd,  yoL  L,  pert  %  end  Index. 
toil 
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doctrine  of  the  Trinity  of  persons  in  one  supreme  God- 
head, has  led  many,  in  modem,  as  well  as  in  ancient 
times.  And  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  regarded,  as  by 
the  ancient  Arians  he  was  considered,  as  a  Divine  per- 
son equally,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  with  the  Son, 
these  absurdities  are  increased  by  the  multiplioation  of 
three  Gods,  a  doctrine  which  some  have  even  boldly 
avowed  and  defended.* 

"I  do  not  pretend,"  says  Waterland,f  "that  you  Uni- 
tarians, arc  Tritheists,  in  every  sense;  bnt  I  do  affirm 
that  you  arc  Tritheists  in  the  same  sense  tliat  the  Pa- 
gans are  called  Polytheists,  and  in  the  Scripture  sense 
of  the  word  God,  as  explained  and  contended  for  by 
yourselves.  One  Divine  person  is,  with  you,  equivalent 
to  one  God ;  and  two,  to  two  Gods,  and  three,  to  three 
Gods;  the  case  is  plain;  the  consequences  unavoidable. 
For  one  supreme  and  two  inferior  Gods,  is  your  avowed 
doctrine,  and  certainly,  the  asserting  three  Grods,  whether 
co-ordinate  or  otherwise,  is  Tritheism;  against  the  first 
commandment,  and  against  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture 
and  tiie  principles  of  tne  primitive  church.  It  is,  to  me, 
an  instance  of  the  ill-eflects  of  vain  philosophy,  and  shows 
how  the  "  disputer  of  this  world"  may  get  the  better  of 
the  Ciiristian;  when  men  appear  so  much  afraid  of  an 
imaginary  error  that  in  any  sense,  even  in  Deity,  there 
can  be  one  nature  and  three  subsistences  in  that  natnre, 
in  metaphysics,  and  to  avoid  it,  run  into  a  real  one, 
alike  condemned  by  Scripture  and  antiquity.":|: 

But  this  theory  of  two,  or  three  Gods,  one  supreme 
and  the  others  created,  is  not  only  as  has  been  seen,  ab- 
surd. It  is  plainly  idolatrous,  since  divine  worship,  ac- 
cording to  Scripture,  can  be  given  to  that  one  divine  na- 
ture or  Godhead,  to  which  appertains  all  divine  perfec- 
tions, and  not  to  a  factitious,  fictitious,  and  finite  being. 
It  mi^ht  be  further  shown,  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
doctnne  of  the  Trinity,  has  led  to  the  perversion  of  every 
attribute  of  God,  as  pourtra^ed  in  Scripture,  and  that 
on  this  account  also,  the  Trmitarian  and  the  Unitarian 

♦  See  proof  in  E<lwardA,  as  above. 

f  Works,  Vol.  i,  ^p,  288,  241,  who  also  gives  and  writes  agminit  the 
advocates  of  this  opinion. 
X  See  Note  B,  at  end  of  this  article. 
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svBtemB  conduct  ns  to  an  o^'ect  of  worship  essentially 
d'ifierent  and  distinct.  As  Trinitarians  interpret  Scrip- 
ture, God  is  infinite,  while  Unitarians  say  he  is  finite. 
Our  God  is  omnipresent,  theirs  limited  and  confined  to 
a  certain  place ;  our  God  is  immutable,  theirs  is  liable 
to  change.  Our  God  is  naturally  lust,  theirs  contingent- 
ly BO :  Our  God  is  goveraor  of  the  world,  taking  care, 
oversight  of,  and  interest  in,  human  affairs ;  theirs  like 
the  Deity  of  Epicurus,  sits  at  ease  in  the  enjoyment  of 
hiB  own  happiness,  leaving  the  world  to  the  conduct  of 
chance,  and  men  to  the  guidance  of  that  which  is  equal- 
ly oncertain,  their  own  giddy  and  unstable  passions ; 
neither  giving  them  laws  for  the  regulation  of  their  ac- 
tions, nor  assigning  any  punishment  for  the  violation  of 
his  laws.  Our  Gm  is  omniscient,  theirs  ignorant  of  fu- 
tare  and  contingent  events.  Our  God  is  without  parts 
or  passions,  theirs  compounded  of  the  one,  and  liable  to 
the  other;  even  to  those  which  argue  the  greatest  weak- 
ness and  infinnity,  and  which  some  even  of  the  philoso- 
!)hers,  thought  inconsistent  with  the  bravery  and  reso- 
Qtion  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  man.  It  will,  therefore, 
appear,  we  think,  veiy  evident,  that  the  object  of  their 
worship  and  ours  is  difiereiit,  and  this  will  as  clearly 
prove  that  the  Religions  represented  by*  the  Trinitarian 
and  Unitarian  systems  are  also  different. 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  affects  also  the  mnn- 
ner  of  our  worship, — whether  it  shall  be  through  the  in- 
tercession and  merits  of  a  Mediator,  and  by  the  ffuidance 
and  assistance  of  a  Holy  Spirit  helping  our  infirmities, 
or,  directlv  and  in  our  own  name, — whether  we  shall 
approach  6od,  looking  for  acceptance  through  the  work 
and  righteousness  of  a  vicarious  and  Divine  Redeemer, 
and  a  Divine  Sanctifier,  or  through  works  of  repentance, 
prayer  and  praise,  which  our  own  hands  and  hearts  have 
wrought.  This  doctrine  affects  therefore,  every  duty 
comprised  in  our  obedience  to  God,  and  everv  hope  of 
finding  salvation  at  the  hands  of  a  God  infinitely  holy  to 
condemn  sin,  infinitely  just  to  punish  it,  and  who  will 
render  to  eveiy  man  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the 

♦  See  Edwards  on  SooinianiBiD,  pp.  68,  69.  See  also,  proof  to  the  same 
effect,  in  Smith'ft  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  toI.  I,  pp.  140-146,  given  aq 
Not«B. 
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body,  wliethor  they  have  been  good  or  evil.  It  comes 
home  therefore,  to  "  the  business  and  bosom"  of  every 
man,  and  affects  every  inquiry  pertaining  to  his  ever- 
lasting welfare. 

The  triune  Ood  in  covenant  for  man's  salvation  is  the 
basis  and  the  only  foundation  laid  in  Zion  for  the  resto- 
ration and  re-union  of  fallen  man  with  his  offended  Qod» 
And  it  is  only  through  Christ  any  man  can  ''have  ac- 
cess by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father." 

The  whole  scheme  of  revelation  centres  on  the  inter- 
position of  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  men.  The  law 
was  but  the  preparation  for  the  Gospel,  ''  the  school- 
master to  bring  us  to  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified 
by  faith."  The  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  of  the  law 
were  typical  of,  and  superseded  by,  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  and  the  more  spiritual  and  exalted  system  of 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  perfection.  ''The  spirit  of 
prophecy  was  to  bear  testimony  to  Jesus."  "Ck)d," 
says  St.  Paul,  "who,  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers 
manners,  spake  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  his 
prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his 
Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom 
also,  he  made  the  worlds,  who  bein^  the  brightness  of 
his  glory,  and  the  express  ima^e  of  his  person,  and  iip- 
holding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  he 
had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high." 

The  whole  emcacy  of  redemption  is  also,  ascribed  to 
the  eternal  existence  and  intercession  of  the  Bedeemer: 
"Christ,  says  the  Apostle,  "is  able  to  save  them  to 
the  uttermost  who  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he 
ever  livetb  to  make  intercession  for  them."  And  a^ain, 
"  Now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world,  hath  he,  ^ven 
Christ,)  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself."  "  As  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  bat 
after  this  the  judgment,  so  Christ  was  once  offered  to 
bear  the  sins  of  many,  and  to  them  that  look  for  him  shall 
he  appear  the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation.'' 

Nor  is  this  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  only ;  it 
is  the  teaching  alK(»,  of  the  other  Apostles."^    Now,  it  is 

*S6e  Acts  iv,  9-12;  John  iy,  14;  Jude,  18-Sl. 
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impofisible  to  believe  that  this  efficacy  of  i*edemptioD, 
$x\a  this  universal  and  exclusive  power  over  the  salva- 
tion of  man,  should  be  ascribed  to  one  who  was,  as  many 
Unitarians  teach,  a  mere  man,  who  had  oo  existence 
himself  before  his  human  birth,  and  as  all  Unitarians 
must  believe,  has  no  a^ncy  or  influence  on  his  follow- 
ers, subsequent  to  the  nour  of  his  ascension.  Neither 
is  it  conceivable  that  by  the  whole  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture, our  acceptance  with  God  and  salvation  from  his 
wrath  and  curse  should  be  made  to  depend  upon  the 
agency  of  a  being  who  was  himself,  a  creature  like  our- 
selves. No :  is  only  rcconcileable  with  the  idea  of  Christ 
being  not  only  mak,  but  Ood  ;  God  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
who,  having  formed  man  after  his  own  image,  when  that 
image  was  defaced  by  sin,  came  to  restore  it ;  who,  hav- 
ing created  man  for  happiness  and  immortality,  when 
that  immortality  and  happiness  were  forfeited  by  dis- 
obedience, came  to  rescue  the  works  of  his  own  bands 
from  hopeless  misery,  and  eternal  death.  This  only  can 
render  such  power,  and  glory,  and  dominion,  as  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  to  Christ,  consistent  wiUi  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  the  feelings  of  piety.  This  only  can  ac- 
count for  that  great  degree  of  gratitude  and  exultation, 
of  confidence  and  obedience,  which  the  Scriptures  de- 
clare are  due  to  the  Bedeemer ;  a£Fections  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  any  being  should  be  the  legiti- 
mate object,  in  such  a  degree  and  to  such  an  extent,  ex- 
cept Ck>d  himself.*  With  what  earnestness  of  affection, 
tnd  what  assurance  of  his  full  power  to  relieve,  does 
Christ  encourage  the  contrite  soul ;  ^^  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest :"  and  again, 
^The  Son  of  Han  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  is  lost:"  And  above  all,  at  his  last  solemn  con- 
verse with  his  Apostles,  to  prepare  them  for  his  suffer- 
ings, with  what  confidence  dioes  he  assure  them  of  their 
final  triumph  and  their  eternal  happiness ;  with  what 
exuberance  of  affection  and  mercy  aoes  he  provide  for 
the  salvation  of  every  true  believer  in  every  climate  and 

•JohnziY:  1;  Matt  zxiii:  9,  10;  Matt  zi:  27;  Lnkexii:  S,  9;  Matt 
i:  15;  Matt  xviii:  6;  Matt  xzyiii:  18  to  20;  Mark  zyi:  16;  John  xi; 
25.26;  Luke  iv:  18. 
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period  of  the  globe  ?*  Thus  do  we  find  the  Apostles 
and  Evangelists  regarding  their  Lord  with  gratitude  so 
fervent,  submission  of  the  heart  so  profound,  confidence 
so  unbounded,  obedience  so  pronipt  and  universal,  as 
prove  they  looked  up  to  him  as  God  all-powerful,  all- 
merciful,  all-faithful,  and  all-wise.f  Can  any  words  ex- 
press more  strongly  the  Apostle's  estimation  of  the  bu- 
preihe  importance  of  the  Redeemer's  interposition,  his 
total  dependence  for  salvation  upon  faith  in  Christ,  and 
his  anxiety  that  every  other  human  bein^  should  look 
for  salvation  only  to  the  same  source:^  than  Uiose  contain- 
ed in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomanst 
And  how  triumphantly  does  he  exult  in  the  certain  sal- 
vation of  those  who,  Deing  sanctified  and  purified  by 
such  faith,  receive  all  the  benefits  which  result  from  the 
redemption  Christ  has  wrought :  ^'  What,  (he  asks,)  shall 
we  say  to  these  things  ?  n  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us?  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  deliv- 
ered him  up  for  us  all,  shall  he  not  with  him  also,  freely 
give  us  all  thin^?  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the 
charge  of  God's  elect?  It  is  God  that  justifieth;  who  is 
he  that  condemneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather 
that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us." 

The  Apostle's  mind,  thus  filled  and  exalted,  bv  con- 
templating the  blessing  of  redemption,  and  the  charac* 
ter  of  our  Redeemer,  breaks  forth  into  a  strain  of  jgrati- 
tude  the  most  fervent,  and  confidence  the  most  joyftal 
and  triumphant,  that  ever  glowed  within  the  breast  of 
man.§ 

With  all  the  Apostles,  "  Christ  isj  asit  were^  aU  *» 
oLV^  They  long  to  quit  the  world,  and  be  with  Christ. 
Faith  in  him  is  their  glory,  his  example  their  ^ide,  his 
word  their  law,  his  favour  their  highest  hope,  his  coming 
their  perpetual  theme,  his  sentence  the  determination 
of  their  eternal  destiny.    Through  him,  they  look  for  ac- 

*  John,  xiv:  2,  8,  also  18,  14;  xii:  82;  John,  zyi:  88;  zrii:  SOl 
Philippiaiis,  ii:  8  to  11;  2  Gorin.,  yiii:  8,  9;  PhOippianB^  iii:  7,  8,  9. 
Romans  viii:  81  to  89. 
Rom.  yiii:  31  to  end,  and  see  alao^  2  Jamea^  i:  7,  S;  1  Peter,  i:  7  to 

12;  1  Peter  iii:  22;  2  Peter  iv:  14;  2  Peter,  i:  1  to  11;  iii:  18;  1  John, 

y;  iii:  1  to  6. 
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ceptance  of  their  prayers,  justiiicatioii  before  God,  aid 
in  trials,  consolation  in  sorrow,  support  in  death,  acquit- 
tal in  judgment,  and  bliss  in  Heaven,  and  to  him  Uieir 
obedience  is  most  total  and  unreserved  :  ^'  casting  down 
imaginations,  and  every  high  thin^  that  exaltem  itself 
against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringeth  into  captivi- 
ty every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ."  On  a 
review  of  all  ue  testimonies  of  Scripture  let  me  ask, 
says  Dr.  Graves,  is  it  conceivable,  that  the  Apostles 
could  have  thus  associated  Christ  with  God,  as  united 
with  him  in  being  the  object  of  such  gratitude,  such 
fidtfa,  such  hope,  such  triumph ;  as  being  the  agent  uni- 
ted with  God  m  this  great  work  of  redemption ;  and  yet 
have  believed,  that  tnis  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  ^'  who 
had  no  existence  before  his  human  birth,"  '^  no  influence 
after  his  death ;"  whose  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  whose  labours  in  diffusing  it,  have  been  equalled  by 
80  many  other  men,  even  by  some  of  the  Apostles  them- 
aelvee?  No,  certainly;  nothing  could  have  existed  or 
justified  such  feelings,  if  Christ  had  not  been  of  Divine 
dignity :  his  sufferings  unparalleled  in  their  condescen- 
sion and  their  efficacy,  and,  in  a  word,  if  he  had  not  been 
the  Son  of  God,  who  was  united  with  the  Eternal  Father, 
as  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  universe,  the  sole  author  and 
ffiver  of  everlasting  life.  On  this  supposition,  all  the 
Apostle's  feelings  are  natural,  just,  and  rational:  on 
any  other,  they  are  visionary  and  extravagant;  nay, 
even  impious  and  idolatrous. 

On  the  Socinian  scheme,  then,  it  appears,  that  the  last 
and  most  perfect  part  of  Divine  revelation, — which,  in 
every  other  view,  refines  and  exalts  our  ideas  of  the  Di- 
vinity ;  teaches  us  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ; 
trains  men  to  the  most  pure  and  perfect  virtue,  and  at 
once  inculcates  and  exemplifies  the  most  heartfelt  and 
ennobling  piety ; — would,  notwithstanding,  discover  an 
apposite  tendency  in  this  leading  pointy  toe  object  of  our 
rmgious  affections :  would,  as  to  these,  altogether  lower 
and  debase  the  religious  principle,  and,  in  total  repug- 
nance to  every  former  revelation,  teach  men  to  look  up, 

•  DUcoane  on  the  Trinity,  from  which,  we  hav«  condenaed  the  previ- 
001  ugonMnt 
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as  to  the  bestower  of  every  important  blessing,  even  re- 
demption from  eternal  misery,  not  to  the  great  and  sn- 
preme  eternal  Father  alone,  but  also  to  another  being 
who  is  not  God,  (as  is  afSrmed,)  yet  concerning  whom 
we  are  taught,  "  that  he  is  the  only-beffotten  Son  of 
God;"  "by  whom  alone  we  can  know  God,"  "or  come 
to  God," — the  mediator  and  intercessor  with  God  for 
man,  by  whom  we  obtain  remission  of  our  sins; — "that 
he  is  the  way  and  the  truth,  the  life  and  light  of  the 
world ;"  who  is  entitled  to  our  most  fervent  gratitude, 
our  perfect  confidence,  our  unreserved  submission; — ^by 
faith  in  whom  "  we  are  turned  from  darkness  unto  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God ;" — who  is  "  to 
appear  with  the  holy  angels,  on  the  throne  of  Divine 
^lory,  at  the  last  great  day  of  final  judgment,  to  call 
from  the  grave  the  whole  human  race,  to  try  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts,  and  by  his  sentence  fix  the  eternal  doom 
of  every  human  beinff." 

On  the  contrary,  the  view  of  the  incarnation  and  di- 
vinity of  Christ,"  at  once  truly  God  and  truly  man,"  the 
second  person  in  the  glorious  Trinity,  which  the  Trinita- 
rian doctrine  imparts,  is  most  harmoniously  connected 
with  the  statement  which  the  apostolic  writings  exhibit 
of  the  grand  scheme  of  redemption  :  of  the  feelings  ex- 
cited by  the  view  of  this  scheme,  or  the  affections  with 
which  believers  should  regard  the  Redeemer,  and  the 
honor  which  is  due  to  him :  For  does  it  not  instantly  fol- 
low, that  faith  and  obedience,  gratitude  and  adoration, 
in  the  very  highest  degree,  are  his  unquestionable  right? 
If  the  penitent  soul  is  certain  that  the  same  Jesus,  who 
died  for  his  sins,  has  also  risen  for  his  justification ;  if  he 
is  fully  assured,  that  he  is  not  only  Man  but  God,  this 
faith  removes  that  intolerable  burden  which  presses  down 
the  humbled  sinner's  soul,  the  load  of  irrevocable  and 
unpardoned  guilt,  and  calms  that  terror  which  wonld 
embitter  to  the  heart  every  thought  of  the  Divinity,  the 
terror  of  unsatisfied  justice,  which  ou^ht  not  to  remit 
j)uni8hment.  Despondence  is  banished,  hope  revived, 
repentance  encouraged,  exertion  animated,  devotion  kin- 
dled, and  the  heart  drawn  to  God  by  the  warmest  grati- 
tude, and  the  most  attractive  mercy. 

Looking  to  Jesus,  we  behold  in  the  Divine  Lawgiver, 
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our  unalterable  steady  frieud.  In  the  Divine  Judge  we 
behold  onr  all-merciful  Redeemer.  Ab  man  we  are  sure 
of  his  sympathy,  as  Ood  we  are  sure  of  his  power ;  and 
from  both  united,  we  look  for  our  eternal  aeliverance. 
Hie  immense  gulf,  which  appeared  to  divide  the  crea- 
ture from  his  Ood,  is  closed,  and  we  are  as8ui*ed  of  access 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  where  our  Redeemer  sits,  to  hold 
out  the  ffolden  sceptre  of  mercy,  that  we  may  touch  and 
live.  We  are  assured  our  prayers  will  be  heard,  for  he 
who  is  ever  present  and  ever  watchful,  and  ^^  knoweth 
what  we  ought  to  prav  for,"  will  assist  our  pravers. 
Whatsoever  ^^we  ask  of  him,  not  doubting,  we  shall  re- 
ceive." ^^  And  wheresoever  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  is  his  name,  there  is  he  in  the  midst  ot  them." 
Thus  strip  the  Redeemer  of  his  Divinity,  and  the 
whole  Gk)spel  scheme  would  be  doubt  and  darkness,  in- 
ooosistency  and  confusion.  Admit  him  to  be  Ood  and 
Han,  and  that  Gtispel  exhibits  an  object  of  faith  and 
gratitude,  admirably  adapted  to  all  tne  affections  and 
powers,  all  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature; 
admirably  promotive  of  our  reformation  aud  sanctifica- 
tion  of  our  advancement  in  love  to  man  and  love  to  God, 
and  of  the  improvement  of  all  the  means  of  grace,  the 
accomplishment  of  all  our  hopes  of  glory. 

llie  argument  we  have  thus  pursued  in  reference  to 
Christ  as  the  second  person  in  the  adorable  Trinity,  and 
18  the  meritorious  ground  and  ever-living  medium  of 
oar  acceptance  with  God  and  of  all  spiritual  and  ever- 
lasting good,  might  also  be  developed,  and  with  equal 
force,  respecting  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it in  order  to  secure  the  regeneration,  sanctification  and 
comfort  of  believers. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  therefore,  affects  every 
truth  in  the  Bible  which  bears  on  mau^s  salvation, — the 
nature,  person  aud  work  of  a  Redeemer, — the  necessity, 
nature  and  way  of  acceptance  with  God, — the  nature  of 
x^generation,  repentance,  justification,  sanctification  and 
Ywemption,  the  principle  and  motive  of  all  acceptable 
obedience, — of  holiness  and  hope  in  life, — of  peace  and 
comfort  in  death,  and  of  everlasting  life  beyond  the 
grave.    It  affects  also,  the  nature  ana  necessity  of  pray- 
er, preaching,  and  the  other  means  of  grace,  of  the 
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church  and  its  ordinaDces,  and  of  living,  lovioff  aud  ex- 
perimental piety.  In  shoii;,  compared  with  the  truths 
which  the  Bible  understood,  as  Trinitarians  interpret  it, 
discloses,  all  other  knowledge  is  vain  and  worthless; 
and  compared  with  the  hopes  it  inspires,  all  other  hopes 
are  cold  and  comfortless. 

^^  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  therefore,  is,  and  must 
be,  a  truth  of  supreme  and  practical  importance.  The 
simple  statement  of  it  is — as  Dr.  Wardlaw  remarks — 
enough  to  show  that  it  must  rank  as  sl  first  ]principle\ — 
an  article  of  prime  importance;  a  foundation  stone  in 
the  temple  of  tnith ;  a  star  of  the  very  first  magnitude 
in  the  hemisphere  of  Christian  doctrine.  For  my  own 
part,  I  believe  it  to  be  even  more  than  this ;  a  lund  of 
central  Sun,  around  which  the  whole  system  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  all  its  glory,  and  in  all  its  harmony,  revolves. 

^'It  is  very  obvious,  therefore,  that  two  systems,  of 
which  the  sentiments,  on  subjects  such  as  these,  are  in 
direct  opposition,  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  oon- 
foundcd  together  imder  one  common  name.  That  both 
should  be  Christianity  is  impossible ;  else  Christianity 
is  a  term  which  distinguishes  nothing.  Yiewing  the 
matter  abstractly,  and  without  affirming,  for  the  present, 
what  is  truth  and  what  is  error,  this,  I  think,  I  may  with 
confidence  affirm,  that  to  call  schemes  so  opposite  in  all 
their  great  leading  articles  by  a  common  appellation,  is 
more  absurd,  than  it  would  be  to  confound  together 
those  two  irreconcileable  theories  of  astronomy,  of  which 
the  one  places  the  Earth,  and  the  other  the  Sun,  in  the 
centre  ot  the  planetary  system.^'  They  are,  in  truth, 
€sse7UiaUy  different  religions.  For,  if  opposite  views  as 
to  the  object  of  worship,  the  groii^idhopej^or  eternity^  the 
ruU  of  faith  and  duty,  and  the  principles  and  motives 
of  true  obedience;  if  opposite  views  as  to  these  do  not 
constitute  difierent  religions,  we  may,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, discover  some  principle  of  union  and  identity 
amongst  all  religious  whatever ;  we  may  realize  the  doc- 
trine of  Pope's  uuivei-sal  prayer;  and  extend  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  the  worshippers  at  the  Mosque, 
and  to  the  votaries  of  Brama.  ^^  1  unfeignedly  account 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  says  Richard  Baxter,  '^the 
sum  and  kernel  of  the  Christian  religion." 
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What  otber  concluaion  can  be  drawn  from  that  final, 
iothoritative  commiseioii  given  by  Christ  as  the  Divine 
Head  of  the  Church,  when  about  to  ascend  to  that  glory 
vhich  he  had  with  the  Father  from  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world  t  The  evidences  and  effects  of  his  Di- 
rine  power  had  been  everywhere  displayed.  As  Head 
of  the  Church,  all  power  in  Heaven  and  Earth  were 

EVen  unto  him.  And  in  the  exercise  of  that  power  we 
id  Christ  making  an  express  profession  of  faith  in  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrinal  foundation 
of  the  Church  of  God  which  he  had  purchased  with  his 
own  blood,  and.the  form  of  initiation  into  its  member- 
ship.— (Matt,  xxviii :  16.) 

The  very  learned  Bishop  Bull,*  in  liis  elaborate  work 
<m  proof  of  the  fact  that  tne  Church  of  God  in  the  earli- 
est ages  considered  it  essential  to  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  observes,  that  his  antagonist  Episcopius 
admitted,  that  the  most  ancient  creed  used  in  the  adniin- 
istration  of  baptism,  from  the  very  times  of  the  Apos- 
tles, was  this — ^^  I  believe  in  Gud  the  Father,  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost;"  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
by  Jesus  himself.  Episcopius,  it  is  true,  wished  to 
weaken.the  force  of  the  inference  from  this  form,  but  the 
"Bishop  in  answer,  shows  that  in  this  creed,  brief  as  it 
was,  the  true  divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
ia  so  distinctly  asserted,  that  in  so  short  a  forii  of  words, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  it  could  be  more  clearly  express- 
ed; for  first,  it  is  plain,  that  in  this  form,  ^^I  believe  in 
God  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,"  the  word 
God  is  referred  in  common  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  a  fact  which  is  still  more  evident  in  the 
original  Greek  than  in  the  translation.  It  is  most  cer- 
tun  that  the  ancients  thus  understood  this  brief  confes- 
lion.  t  For  instance,  Tertullian  expouudine  the  com- 
Qoii  faith  of  Christians,  with  respect  to  the  Father,  Son 
ind  Holy  Spirit,  affirms,  ^^The  Father  is  God,  and  the 
Son  is  (iod,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God,  and  each  is 
Ood."  Cyprian  also,  in  his  epistle  to  Jubajauus,  thus 
argues  against  the  Baptism  of  Hereticks:    ^^If  one  can 

*  Jndiaiim  EocL  Cftth.  Gh.  iv. 
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be  baptized  by  Hereticke,  he  can  obtain  the  remission  of 
sins ;  if  the  remission  of  sins,  he  is  sanctified  and  become 
a  temple  of  God.  "  I  ask,  of  what  God  ?  if  of  the  Crea- 
tor, it  cannot  be,  for  he  has  not  believed  on  him :  if  of 
Christ,  how  can  lie  be  the  temple  of  Christ,  who  denies 
that  Christ  is  God  ?  if  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  since  the  three 
are  one,  how  can  the  Holy  Spirit  be  propitious  to  bim, 
who  is  the  enemy  either  of  the  Father  or  the  Son  f 
The  attentive  reader  will  here  also  observe,  that  Cyprian 
most  expressly  teaches,  that  a  belief  of  the  real  Godhead 
of  our  Lord  Christ  was  altogether  necessary  to  salvation, 
since  he  declares  that  "he  cannot  become  the  temple  of 
God  ;''  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  he  cannot  be 
saved  who  denies  that  Christ  is  God.  "  And  to  me, 
continues  this  learned  prelate,  it  appears,  that  in  these 
few  words,  "  I  believe  m  God  the  Father,  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  this  great  truth,  even  that  the  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit  are  one  God  with  the  Father,  is  more  clear- 
ly expressed  than  in  some  more  full  creeds,  which  were 
afterwards  iuti*oduced,  in  which  other  additions  beine 
made  to  the  words:  "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,''  and 
also  after  the  mention  of  the  Son,  without  repeating  the 
woi*d  God  in  the  clauses  concerning  the  Son  ana  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  might  seem,  and  did  seem  to  some,  that 
the  title  God  belonged  to  the  Father  alone,  plainly  con- 
trary to  the  intention  and  opinion  of  those  who  formed 
these  more  enlarged  creeds.  Secondly,  in  this  form,  the 
Son,  as  well  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  united  with  the  Fa- 
ther as  partners  of  his  dominion,  and  sharers  of  that 
faith,  honor,  worship,  and  obedience,  which  the  person 
to  be  baptized  vows  and  promises,  and  which  he  who 
believes  can  belong  to  a  mere  man,  or  to  any  creature, 
must  be  conceived  totally  ignorant  of  what  it  is  lyhidi 
constitutes  the  horrible  guilt  of  idolatry." 

But,  in  addition  to  the  truth  of  this  great  doctrine,  ^s 
divine  commission  of  our  Saviour  makes  evident  whytii 
too  often  unattended  to,  and  what  we  now  wish  toMUoa- 
trate,  the  direct  practical  tendency  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  since  it  is  connected  by  him  with  that  schekneof 
instruction  which  "  teaches  men  to  observe  and^do  ill 
things  whatsoever  he  had  commanded."  Beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  or  controversy,  the  grand  peculiar  doo- 
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trine  of  the  Christian  Revelation  is  here  declared  to  be 
the  existence  of  Three  Persons  in  the  Divine  essence, 
furming  together  the  one  Godhead,  the  exclusive  object 
of  our  adoration  and  obedience;  and  in  the  Divine  dis- 
pensations towards  man,  and  especially  in  the  grand 
icheuie  of  redemption,  contributing  each  their  distinct 
parts,  which  supply  distinct  grounds  of  gratitude  and 
reverence  to  each  of  these  divine  ])ersons.    This  great 
truth  is,  therefore,  pnt  forwai-d  by  the  founder  of  our 
holy  religion,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  not 
18  an  obscure  and  unconnected  dogma,  wliich  may  be 
rejected  because  inysterious,  or  disregarded  as  unessen- 
tial, but  as  the  great  confession  of  faith,  indispensably 
required  from  all  who  seek  admission  into  his  church  on 
etrth,  or  hope  to  be  received  as  his  followers  in  Heaven. 
Is  it  uot  also  evident,  from  the  constant,  affectionate, 
ind  fervent  repetition  of  this  promibe  in  the  form  of  a 
benediction  by  the  Apostles,  that  this  great  truth  of  the 
divinity  of  our  Bedeemer,  and  his  union  with  God  the 
Pather,  is  not  merely  a  speculative  dogma,  necessary  in- 
deed, to  our  entrance  into  the  Church  of  Christ  by'bap- 
tiam,  but  which  may  be  afterwards  neglected,  or  forgot- 
ten; bnt,  that  as  with  the  holy  apostle,  so  with  us,  it 
Bhonld  be  ever  uppermost  in  our  recollection,  as  a  source 
of  faith  and  hope,  of  gratitude  and  love,  and  adoration 
to  those  divine  persons,  equally  united  in  the  Majesty 
of  the  Godhead,  and  also  equally  united  in  the  work  of 
our  salvation  I    How  awful  then,  is  the  danger  of  reject- 
ing those  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  some 
men  think  unimportant,  because,  as  they  suppose,  they 
liave  DO  necessary  connexion  with  the  truths  or  the  du- 
ties of  what  they  term  the  religion  of  reason  and  nature, 
and  to  which  exclusively  they  would  confine  their  re- 
gard. 

Let  no  man,  therefore,  affirm,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
IVinity  is  merely  an  abstract  dogma,  a  mode  of  faith, 
vhich  has  no  bearing  on  practical  religion.  It  is  far 
more  scriptnral  to  believe  that  the  practical  knowledge 
and  beliet  of  this  doctrine,  and  of  the  separate  office  of 
each  person  in  the  Godhead,  is  necessary  for  eternal  life. 
'*For,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  it  is  thbouoh  Chsist  we  both 
have  access  by  one  bPiBrr  uwto  the  Father."    "  Through 
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Christ  we  are  reconciled  to  God."  "No  man,  says 
Christ,  Cometh  imto  the  Father  but  by  me.  I  am  the 
way."  "  There  is  hnt  one  Mediator  between  QtoA  and 
man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus."  ^^  And  this  is  eternal  life, 
that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  trne  Gk>d,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  But  to  know  Christ  as  (Jod 
manifest  in  the  flesh ;  as  a  living,  loving  and  all-suflicient 
Saviour, — to  be  united  to  him,  as  our  vital  Head,  so  that 
our  life  may  be  hid  with  Christ  in  God, — we  must  be 
assisted  and  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  "It  is  the 
Spirit  who  searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of 
God."  It  is  he  that  worketh  in  us  "to  will  and  to  do." 
The  preparations  of  the  heart  are  from  him.  "  No  man 
can  call  Jesus  L(yrd  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  it  is 
"the  Spirit,  who  helpeth  our  infirmities,  for  we  know 
not  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought,  but  the  Spirit  itself 
maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings  that  cannot  be 
uttered."  And  "  as  many  as  are  thus  led  by  the  Spirit," 
thix>ugh  the  Son  unto  the  Father,  "are  the  sons  of 
God,"  for  through  Christ  we  have  access  by  one  Spirit 
unto  the  Father. 

But  some  man  may  say,  that  after  all,  we  cannot  com- 
prehend this  doctrine,  nor  know  anything  with  certain- 
ty about  it.  This  objection,  however,  is  founded  upon 
the  evident  mistake  of  confounding  the  doctrine  with 
that  which  the  doctrine  teaches — ^tbe  fac€^  that  there  is 
a  triune  God  witli  the  comprehension  of  the  essence  and 
mode  of  existence  of  this  trinity, — the  abstract  term  by 
which  we  express  what  is  revealed  to  us  of  Gk>d,  with 
the  nature  of  that  incomprehensible  trinity,  whicli  exists 
in  the  one  ever-blessed  Godhead, — and  the  clear  enun- 
ciation of  the  doctrine  in  Scripture  with  a  dear  under- 
standing of  all  that  it  implies.* 

How  God  exists — what  is  God's  nature — and   h^ 


God  can  be  three  and  yet  one — this  we  cannot  comprdn'^^ 
hend,  because  God's  nature  cannot  possibly  be  revealed 
to  us  as  it  is  in  itself.  In  this  respect,  however,  notonly 
the  tri-unity,  but  all  that  relates  to  God,  is  both  inefikble 
and  incomprehensible, — all  that  relates  to  the  self-exist- 
ence, eternity,  omnipresence,  omnipotence  and  omni- 

*Se6  Note  A,  at  end  of  this  ertioleb  from  Watorland't  Worki^  toL  t., 
pp.  18-17. 
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science  of  Grod,  to  his  holineBS,  justice,  goodness  and  mer- 
cy, and  to  all  these  in  combination  of  harmony  with 
Mch  other.  In  this  respect^  also,  all  that  is  supernatu- 
ral is  hi^h  and  inconceivable  to  ns.  And  of  the  essence 
and  mode  of  existence  and  operation  of  every  ohiect  in 
natare,  we  are  as  really  ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  Divine 
enence. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  true  of  God,  that  his  nature  is 
incomprehensible,  tins  is  not  any  more  true  of  the  trl- 
inity  of  Ood,  than  it  is  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
God.  We  know  nothing  of  any  of  these  as  they  are  in 
(heir  own  nature.  But  we  can,  and  do  know  certainly 
ind  infallibly  all  that  is  revealed  to  us  by  God,  concern- 
mg  himself  in  his  word.  We  do  know  certainly,  that 
God  beat  understood  how,  and  in  what  language,  to  con- 
vey ns  to  that  knowledge  of  himself  as  it  relates  to  his 
Batnre  and  attributes,  which  was  comprehensible  by  us, 
and  which  might  become  the  proper  foundation  for  our 
luth,  humility,  adoration  and  pious  resignation.  We 
do  know  assuredly,  that  God  cannot  uiiBtake,  and  that 
he  cannot  deceive,  or  lead  us  into  mistake.  In  causing 
"holy  men  of  Grod,  therefore,  to  speak  as  they  were 
XDOved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  we  must  be,  and  we  are, 
perfectly  sure,  that  God  caused  the  best  language  to  be 
employed  in  speaking  of  himself,  which  could  be  done. 
And  when  we  properly  understand  that  language,  and 
attach  to  it  all  the  meaning,  and  only  that  meaning: 
wluch  it  conveys  to  us,  we  are  sure  that  our  understand^ 
ing  of  what  God  is  in  bis  nature  and  perfections,  is  cer- 
Uinly  and  infallibly  correct,  although,  of  necessity,  it  is 
itill  very  imperfect  and  far  short  ot  what  God  really  is, 
ADd  of  what  is  undei'Stood  of  him  by  angels  and  by  the 
ipiritB  of  just  men  made  perfect,  who  now  ^^  see  him  as 
M  is." 

The  manner  of  the  existence  of  the  Trinity  is,  then,  we 
admit,  a  mystery ;  but  that  God  is  in  nature  only  one, 
and  in  persons  three,  is  a  reality,  a  fact  of  whose  certain- 
ty we  are  assured  by  God  himself  in  his  own  word.  The 
ease  is  exactly  the  same  with  every  attribute  of  God. 
The  manner  of  their  existence  is  above  comprehen- 
sion," as  is  stated  even  by  Dr.  Clarke,*  and  yet  their  ex- 

*  Seriptiire  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  p.  99. 
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istenee  and  reality  is,  he  allows,  demonstrable.  In  like 
manner,  again  to  use  Dr.  darkens  illnstration,*  ^^  tbongh 
the  manner  of  the  Son's  derivation  is  above  comprehen* 
sion,''  the  reality  of  it  is  strictly  demonstrable.  Omni* 
presence  is  a  mystery,  the  modns,  or  manner  of  which, 
IS  beyond  our  comprehension,  but  which,  as  an  actual 
attribute  of  the  Deity,  is  certain.  The  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  whatever  may  have  been  his  previous 
dignity,  is  incomprehensible,  and  yet  the  fact  is  believ- 
ed to  be  indisputable  by  all  who  regard  Christ  as  hav- 
ing existed  previous  to  his  appearance  upon  earth.  The 
simplicity,  the  self-existence,  and  the  eternity  of  Ood 
are  incomprehensible,  and  yet  they  are  demonstrable 
facts. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  in  accordance  with  onr  invaria- 
ble beliefs  of  supernatural  truths,  when  we  affirm,  that 
while  the  existence  of  three  persons,  each  Ood,  and  yet 
together,  only  one  Ood,  inasmuch  as  they  have  but  one 
common  essence  or  nature,  is  an  incomprehensible  mys- 
tery, the  fact  that  God  does  thus  exist  is  certain,  clear 
aod  intelligible.  And  let  it  be  again  and  a^in  enforced 
upon  our  attention  that  in  all  such  truths  it  is  only  thx 
FACT  that  is  revealed,  and  only  the  fact  that  we  are  re- 
quired to  believe.  Scripture  neither  gives,  nor  requires, 
any  accurate  jihilosophical  notions  of  any  one  of  Oud^ 
attributes,  or  of  any  one  supernatural  truth.  AH  snch 
metaphysical  difficulties  are  avoided  and  even  repudia- 
ted by  Scripture,  as  appertaining  neither  to  what  is 
taught,  nor  to  what  is  to  be  believed,  nor  to  what  is  to 
be  done  by  us.  The  existence  in  one  godhead  of  the 
Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  their  several 
relations  to  us  in  the  work  of  salvation,  is  all  that  in 
Scripture  we  are  taught  or  required  to  believe,  and  the 
reluctance  of  human  pride  to  acquiesce  in  this  simple 
teaching,  and  its  vain  attempt  to  bring  the  nature  of 
God  within  our  comprehension,  is  the  fruitful  source  of 
Unitarianisni,  and  of  every  other  error  on  the  subject  of 
the  Deity. 

Let  it  then  be  borne  in  mind,  that  what,  as  creatures, 
we  cannot  comprehend  is  the  nature,  essenob  and  mode 

*  Scripitiro  Doctrine  of  the  Trinitj,  jk  99. 
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of  OPERATION  of  all  that  is  supernatural  and  divine ;  but 
that  we  can,  and  do  know  certainly  and  infallibly  what- 
ever Ood  is  pleased  to  reveal  to  us  on  those  subjects,  in 
his  word.  And  if,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  taught  in  the  Bible,  then  we  can  both  know  and  un- 
derstand this  doctrine  as  clearly  and  as  fully  as  any  other 
doctrine  in  reference  to  any  other  supernatural  and  di- 
vine truth,  and  as  clearly  as  we  do  the  certain  existence 
of  eternal  objects,  of  whose  nature  and  essence  we  are, 
nevertheless,  supremely  ignorant. 

Tliis  will  show  the  very  serious  error  of  those  who 
think  that  no  advantage  can  arise  from  discussing  and 
controverting  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
God  has  purposely  arranged  the  Scriptures  so  as  to  make 
inquiry,  discussion  and  controversy,  necessary  to  come 
to  the  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Ration- 
al and  scriptural  investigation  are  the  appointed  means, 
both  for  ascertaining,  establishing  and  propagating,  the 
tmih ;  and  the  employment  of  those  means  in  maintain- 
ing and  defending  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  God  has 
often  and  in  an  especial  manner,  blessed  and  made  ef- 
fectual to  the  renewal  of  his  church,  the  restoration  of 
those  who  had  fallen  away  fi*orn  the  truth,  and  the  up- 
building and  extension  of  his  kingdom.  This  truth  I 
might  illustrate  from  ever)'  age  of  Die  church,  and  from 
every  country,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  The 
life  and  energy,  and  spirituality  of  the  church,  have  ever 
been  found  connectea  with  the  vital,  practical  belief  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  its  kindred  tenets,  while 
eoldness,  worldliness  and  decay,  have  ever  been  found 
leading  to  the  abandonment,  or  following  from  the 
abandonment,  of  these  doctrines.  This  is  true,  also,  of 
individual  Christians,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  experience 
of  Newton  and  Cowper,  of  Thomas  Scott,  and  of  Chal- 
mers. This  is  equally  true  of  churches,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  history  of  the  churches  in  England,  in  Scotland, 
in  Ireland,  and  in  New  England;  in  all  of  which,  the  re- 
newal of  a  living  and  active  Christianity  is  to  be  distinct- 
ly traced  to  the  restoration,  after  much  dissension  and 
controversy,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  and  its  asso- 
ciated evangelical  Christianity.  And  it  is  only  necessa- 
ry for  any  church  to  allow  these  doctrines  to  be  kept  out 
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of  the  pulpit,  and  to  aseame  that  they  are  already  Bnf- 
ficieiitly  and  secarely  held,  to  give  the  enemy  all  the 
opportunity  he  desires  to  sow  tares,  which  will  ere  long 
spring  up  and  choke  the  good  seed,  and  overepread  the 
garden  of  the  Lord  with  the  weeds  of  putrefaction  and 
decay. 

The  following  hymns  of  the  Ancient  Church,  will  il- 
lustrate the  practical  nature  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity; 

Matina. 

nriiM  liolf  God,  of  wondroiu  miglit, 


About  thj  tbroM  dwk  oloods  •bonud, 
AboDt  thM  ifaine  laoh  dinliog  raj* 

lliat  an^li,  M  tboj  *Und  •roood 
At*  ikiD  to  tremble  ■■  thej  gaie. 

Hj  aew-bom  people,  gracioua  Lord, 


ii  alreadj  dare*  to  elaun. 

Father,  maj  w«  thj  lain  fulfil, 
BlMt  Son,  IMT  we  tby  precqita  learn 

Aad  Uioo,  bleat  SpiTit,  nude  our  wiU, 
Oar  kA  unto  ttaj  piauiwaj  tura. 

Tea  Father,  may  Hrj  will  be  doua. 
And  luBj  we  thni  thj  name  adoT«t 

Tonther  with  thj  blceeed  Sou, 
And  Holj  Ohoat  for  evermore. 


O  l!hoa  who  dmUal  bright  on  U^ 

Thorn  urtr-VlmniTnaitjl 
Um  «•  eoafai^  in  tlkce  beliere^ 

To  the*  with  pioui  heart  w«  d««T«. 

O  Father,  bj  Ikr  Miala  adored, 
O  Sod  of  0a4  ow  bl«a*«d  Lord, 

0  Holy  Splttt  who  dot  kn^ 
FWttr  ud  Sm  with  km  dhiM. 
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We  see  the  Father  in  the  Son, 

And  with  the  Father  Christ  is  one : 
All  three  one  blessed  truth  approve^ 

All  three  eompoee  one  holj  lore. 

To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son, 

*And  Holy  Ghoet,  be  glory  done; 
One  God  AJmighty, — we  adore^ 

With  heart  and  yoioe  for  eyennore.* 


Matins. 

Thoo  erer  blessed  triune  ligh^ 
And  Thoo,  great  God,  the  highest  mighty 
Kow  that  the  setting  san  deparli^ 
Shed  je  yout  light  upon  oar  hearts 

To  yoo,  eaeh  mom  our  yoices  rise, 
Eacn  eye  we  praise^  when  daylight  dies; 
Oh  I  let  such  praises  still  ascend 
TQl  time  himMlf  shall  find  an  end. 

Praise  be  to  God,  who  is  in  Heayenf 
Praise  to  his  blessed  Son  be  giyen  1 
Thee^  Holj  Spirit  we  implore  I 
Be  with  us  and  eyennore  f 


JFrom  the  Evensong. 

honour,  glory,  worship^  be 
Unto  the  blest  Almighty  Three  1 
Praise  to  the  Sire,  ^vnio  rales  aboye, 
Praise  to  the  yirgin-nartar'd  Son, 

Who  hath  for  as  salyation  won ; 
Praise  to  that  Holy  Spirifs  loye, 
Through  whose  blest  teaching  we  adore 
The  tnane  God,  for  eyermoref 

Glory  to  God  the  Trinity, 
Whose  name  has  mysteries  onknown ; 
In  essence  One^  in  persons  Three ; 
A  social  natare,  yet  alonei 

When  all  oar  noblest  powers  are  joined 
The  honoars  of  thy  name  to  praise^ 
Thy  glories  oyermatoh  our  mind, 
And  angels  fisint  beneath  the  praise. 

^  Hymns  of  Primitiye  Church,  by  Chandler,  pp.  92-94. 

t  from  **  Hynmarium  Ang^canum,"  or,  **  Hynms  of  the  Ancient  Angli- 

^  Ckweh,*  pp.  47,  6a 
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NOTB    A. 

Waterland  (toL  1,  part  2,  pi  187,)  gives  the  fonowing  podtiont  of  mnim 
or  other  of  the  Ariani  in  respect  of  the  Son  :^ 

1.  Kot  oonsnbetantial  with  Ood  the  Father. 

2.  Not  co-eternal,  however  begotten  before  all  agei^  or  without  any 
known  limitation  of  time. 

8.  Of  a  distinct  inferior  natore,  however  otherwise  perfeotlj  like  tlie 
Father. 

4.  Not  strictly  and  cssenUaUj  Ood,  bat  partaking  of  the  Father^!  Di- 
vinity. 

6.  A  creature  of  the  Father^  however  unlike  to  the  rest  of  the  ereft- 
turcs»  or  superior  to  them. 

6.  Not  like  the  Father,  but  in  nature  and  substanoe  like  other  ereatureib 

7.  Made  in  time :  there  having  been  a  time  when  he  was  not^  made  of 
nothing. 

8.  Far  inferior  to  the  Father  in  knowledge,  power  and  perfeetions. 

9.  Mutable  in  his  nature,  as  a  creature,  thooffh  unchangeable  by  decree. 

10.  Dependent  on  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father  for  his  pasti  present 
and  future  being. 

11.  Not  knowing  the  Father  perfectly,  nor  himself;  his  knowledge  be- 
ing that  of  a  creature,  and  therefore,  finite. 

12.  Made  a  little  before  the  world  was  made;  and  for  the  sake  of  those 
that  should  be  alter  him. 

These  are  the  Arian  principlec^  brought  down  as  low  as  they  well  can 
ga  AriuB,  the  author  and  founder  of  the  sect,  seems  to  have  sone  through 
all  those  steps  at  the  first,  and  indeed,  all  of  them,  ezoept  Uie  laat,  hang 
together,  and  are  but  the  necessary  conseauences  of  each  other.  Thoea 
that  stopped  in  the  midway,  or  sooner,  might  be  more  pious  and  modesty 
but  ieM  consistent  men. ....  The  nine  last  particulars  were,  for  some 
time,  and  by  the  Arians  in  general,  waived,  dropped,  not  insisted  on,  (■• 
being  too  gross  to  take,)  or  else  artfully  insinuated  only,  under  spedons 
and  plausible  expressions.  The  first  they  all  owned  and  insisted  tlie 
most  upon,  havingmany  pretences  to  nige  agamst  eonsobetantiality,  either 
name  or  thing.  The  second  and  third  they  divided  upon,  as  to  the  way 
of  expression ;  some  speaking  their  minds  idainly,  oCuers  with  more  re- 
serve ;  not  so  much  denying  the  co-etemity,  as  forbearing  to  afirm  it 
This  was  the  method  which  the  Arians  took  to  propagate  their  heresy. 
We  do  not  wonder  if  they  were  often  forced  to  make  use  of  ooUnsions^ 
iKjuivocations,  and  double  entendree;  for,  being  obliged,  for  fear  of  of- 
fence, to  use  Catholic  words,  thourii  without  a  Ofttholio  meaning ;  and  to 
maintain  their  main  principle,  wiUiout  seeming  to  maintain  its  necessary 
consequences,  (nay,  seeming  to  deny  and  respect  them,)  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  And  not  only  the  Oatholies  frequently  complain  of  those 
smooth  gentlemen,  but  some  even  of  their  own  party,  could  not  endnre 
such  shutHing;  thinking  it  became  honest  and  sincere  men,  either  to 
s(H'ak  uut^  or  to  say  nothing.  Of  this  kind  were  Aetius  and  Ennomin^ 
with  thoir  followers,  called  Anoimpans  and  Ezoncontii,  being  indeed,  no 
other,  in  respect  to  the  Son's  divinity,  than  such  aa  Arius  was  at  first; 
and  speaking  almost  as  plainly  and  bluntly  aa  he  did.  After  the  di^gnisM 
and  softening,  and  colourings,  had  been  carried  on  so  long,  till  all  man  cf 
sense  saw  plainlv,  that  it  was  hish  time  to  leave  off  trifliii(^  and  to  ooina 
fipom  words  to  t^ngs;  and  that  Uiere  was  no  medinm,  but  either  to  aotUe 
Into  orthodoxy,  or,  to  sit  down  widi  the  pore  Ariaaa  and  AnoHMHaii%  (if  tbaj 
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woqld  detomdne  anythiBg,  and  b«  ainoere  and  consistent  men,)  some 
diooee  the  fonner  ana  some  the  latter,  aooording  as  they  more  inclined  to 
one  way  or  the  other.  There  is  certainly  no  medium  betwixt  orthodoxy 
and  Ananism,  (for  *8emi-Arianism,  if  so  understood,  is  perfect  nonsense 
and  eontradiotion,)  there  being  no  medimn  between  God  and  creature^ 
between  unmade  and  made.  Men  may  conceal  their  sentiments^  suppress 
aonsequeneea  and  speak  their  minds  but  by  halves ;  and  so  one  Arian 
may  be  more  cautious^  or  more  artful  than  anothe^;  but^  in  truth  and  re- 
ality, ererj  man  that  disowns  the  eonsubstantiality,  rightly  understood, 
is  as  mneh  an  Arian  as  Bnnomius  or  Aetius»  or  any  of  the  ancient  Arians 
were,  or,  even  as  Arius  himself  excepting  only  some  few  particularly 
whidi  were  not  his  standing  and  settled  opinions. 


Note  B. 

"Hie  Son  is  supposed  a  creature  of  the  Father's.  Now,  if  his  being  o( 
er  from,  the  Father,  in  this  sense,  makes  him  one  (>od  with  the  Father,  it 
vill  ibllow  that  aageli^  or  mn^  or,  cYcn  thinp  inanimate,  are  one  Ood 
with  the  Father  alsa  Indeed,  to  do  you  justice^  you  do  not  so  much  as 
preteiid,  that  unity  of  principle,  or  anything  else,  can  make  him  one  God 
with  the  Father ;  which  is  enough  to  show  how  Tery  widely  you  diiSer 
from  the  anoienta^  in  the  main  point  of  aU.  They  thought  it  necessary 
to  aHert  that  Father  and  Son  were  both,  one  God.  So  Irensus»  Athena- 
goras^  TertttUian,  Clement  of  Alexandrinus^  Origen,  Hippolytus,  Lactan- 
fSm^  and  eren  Eusebius  himself  after  some  debates  upon  it»  as  may  ap- 
pear from  the  testimonies  before  referred  to;  and  of  the  Post-Nicene 
Githolie  writers^  in  general  eyery  body  knows  how  they  contended  for 
ii  Tlie  thouffht  that  the  diyinity  of  tne  Son  could  not  be  otherwise  se> 
eared,  and  Pofytheism  at  the  same  time  ayoided,  than  by  asserting  Father 
and  Son  to  be  one  God;  and  they  thought  right  But  what  do  you  dof 
sr  how  can  yon  contriye  to  clear  your  acheme  f  We  aak  if  the  Son  be 
God,  aa  well  ns  the  Father?  Tou  say,  yeSb  How  then,  we  ask,  ia  there 
bat  one  God!  Your  answer  i^  the  Father  ia  supreme,  and,  therefore,  he, 
■Bcly,  is  the  one  God.  This  is  taking  away  what  you  gaye  us  before, 
and  retractinff  what  you  aaserted  of  the  Son.  If  supremacy  only  makes  a 
person  God,  ttie  Son  is  no  God,  upon  your  principles ;  or,  if  he  is  God  not- 
withstandingi  then  Father  and  Son  are  two  Gods.  Turn  this  over  as 
^ften  aa  yon  please^  you  will  find  it  impossible  to  extricate  yourself  from 
it  Yoa  can  say  only  this;  that  you  do  not  adroit  two  supreme  Goda 
This  ia  rerj  true,  no  more  did  the  Pagan  Polytheists»  nor  the  idolatrous 
Samaritani^  nor  others  condemned  in  Scripture  for  Polytheism." 

Hie  allegation  made  by  Unitarians  therefore,  that  thia  doctrine  ia  ab- 
ind  and  contradictory,  is  founded  on  ignorance  and  presumption.  It  is 
sbo  mneida],  since  all  such  objections  apply  with  equal,  if  not  greater, 
force  to  the  Unitarian  hypothesis^  The  existence  of  God  as  an  omnipo- 
tent omnipresent,  and  yet  spiritual  being,  inyolyes  eyery  difficulty  and 
•my  apparent  eontradietion  imputed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 

*Semi-ArianQ%  et  Semi•I>eu^  et  Semi-creatnra  perinde  monstra  et  por- 
tenta  sunt^  qu»  sani  et  pii  omnes  merito  ezhorrent — ^Bull  IX  F.,  p.  284. 
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is  just  M  far  beyond  the  utmost  e«p«city  of  hommn  reMon.  DiffienltMs 
insunnountable  to  human  reason  inhere  in  the  very  nature  of  the  lubjeet; 
and  Buoh  difficnlties  therefore,  must  be  one  oharaoteristio  of  adirine  rere- 
lalion  and  pre-eminently,  as  it  relates  to  the  nature  of  Ood  and  his  mode 
of  existence.  Besides,  to  use  the  words  of  Bishop  Horsley,  "hath  the 
Arian  hypothesis  no  difficulty,  when  it  ascribes  both  the  mii  formation 
and  the  perpetual  goYemment  of  the  universe,  not  to  the  Deity,  but  to 
an  inferior  being!  Oan  any  power  or  wisdom  lees  than  suraeme,  be  a 
sufficient  ground  for  the  trust  we  are  required  to  place  in  Providenoet 
Make  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  our  ruler  what  yon  please;  still,  upon 
the  Arian  principle,  it  is  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  the  creature. 
Where  then,  will  be  the  certainty  that  the  eyil  which  we  find  in  the 
world,  hath  not  crept  in  through  some  imperfections  in  the  original  con- 
trivance, or  in  the  present  management?  Since  every  intellect  below 
the  first,  may  be  liaole  to  error,  and  any  power,  short  of  the  supreme, 
may  be  inadequote  to  purposes  of  a  certain  magnitude.  But  if  evil  may 
have  thus  crept  iu,  what  assurance  can  we  have  that  it  will  ever  be  ex- 
tirpated? In  the  Socinian  scheme,  is  it  no  difficulty  that  the  capad^  of 
a  mere  man  or  of  any  created  beings  should  contain  that  wisdom  by 


Word  be  the  divine  sttribute  Wisdom,  then  that  attribute^  in  the  de^«e 
which  was  equal  to  the  formation  of  the  universe,  in  this  view  of  the 
Scripture  doctrine,  was  conveyed  entire  into  the  mind  of  a  mere  man, 
the  son  of  a  Jewish  carpenter.  A  much  greater  difficnltyy  in  my  a|ipr»- 
hensioD,  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Catholic  £uth. 

The  Unitarian  hypothesis  implies  also,  that  the  Son  was  bom  before  all 
times,  yet  is  not  eternal ;  not  a  creature,  yet  not  Ood ;  of  God's  sabatanee^ 
yet  not  of  the  same  substance;  and  his  exact  and  p^ect  resemblmnee  in 
all  things  yet  not  a  second  Deity-— a  creed  really  involving  those  oontn^ 
dictions  in  terms  of  which  the  orthodox  are  wrongfoUy  aoensed.  It  ean- 
not  •escape  from  one  of  two  conclusions— "  either  the  establiriiment  of  a 
sort  of  polytheism  or  as  the  more  practical  alternative^  that  of  the  mere 
humanitjr  of  Christ;  t.  e,  either  the  superstition  of  paoanism,  or  the  vir- 
tual atheism  of  philosophy.  It  confesses  our  Lord  to  be  God,  yet  at  the 
same  time  infinitely  distant  from  the  perfections  of  the  One  Etemdi  eaoaaii 
Here,  at  once,  a  ditkeimn  is  acknowlec^ed.  But  Athanasius  padies  on  the 
admission  to  that  of  an  unlimited  polytheism.  **  U;"  he  says^  "  the  Son  wore 
an  object  of  worship  for  his  transcendent  glory,  then  every  subotdinate 
being  is  bound  to  worship  his  superior."  But  so  repulsive  is  Hhe  notioiL 
of  a  secondary  God,  both  to  reason,  and  much  more  to  Christianity,  that 
the  real  tendency  of  Arianism  lay  towards  the  sole  remaining  altema- 
tive,  the  humanitarian  scheme."* 

The  Arian  creed,  if  considered  in  aU  its  bearings  and  dednetion^  will, 
perhaps,  appear  much  less  rational  and  philo80|Aical  than  has  been  some- 
times asserted.  It  has  been  described  as  a  simpler  and  lees  myalieal  hy^ 
pothesis  than  that  of  the  Trinitarians^  and  yet  it  requires  ns  to  apply  the 
same  term,  God,  to  two  beings  who  differ  as  widely  from  ea«h  other 
as  the  Creator  and  his  creature.    It  requires  ns  to  q>eak  of  Chriit  M  the 

*See  Newman's  History  of  Arians  of  the  Fourth  OeatniT,  pp.  MOl 
221,  246-248.  J'  nr    ^ 
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UgUiim  Son  of  Ocd,  thoagh  be  only  diffen  from  all  other  creatures  hj 
hATJiig  preoeaed  them  in  the  order  of  time.  It  requires  ub  to  belieye 
of  this  Created  Beiug,  that  he  was  himself,  employed  in  creating  the 
world ;  and  to  invest  him  with  eyerj  attribute  of  Deity,  except  that  of 
haTing  existed  from  all  eternity.  If  we  contrast  these  notions  with  the 
ereed  of  the  Trinitarians^  they  will  be  found  to  present  still  greater  diffi- 
culties to  our  faculties  of  comprehension.* 


AETICLE  n. 


"ELBE  WHAT  SHALL  THEY  DO  WHICH  ARK  BAPTIZED  FOR 
THE  DEAD;  IF  THE  DEAD  RISE  NOT  AT  ALL!  WHY  ARE 
THEY  THEN  BAPTIZED  FOR  THE  DEAD f— I  Coa.  16:  20.t 

This  18  one  of  the  most  difficult  passases  in  St.  PauPs 
epistles.  It  has  givren  abundaut  employment  to  the 
specnlative  and  curious.  Its  explanations  have  been  al- 
most as  various  as  its  interpreters  are  numerous.  Each 
construction  has  been  defended  more  or  less  ingeniously, 
and  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  author.  Many  in- 
quirers into  St.  Paul's  meaning  change  their  own  opin- 
ions respecting  it,  as  soon  as  tney  read  some  new  com- 
mentator; whue  others  are  only  confinned  in  their  own 
views  by  opposition,  and  set  themselves  at  once  to  refute 
whatever  conflicts  with  their  own  expositions.  In  the 
meanwhile,  this  passage  has  been  anxiously  exuounded. 
Scarcely  any  explanation  of  it  has  been  generally  adopt- 
ed,— none  has  gained  for  itself  a  catholic  character,  and 
settled  deep  in  the  convictions  of  the  universal  church. 
It  has,  consequently,  been  regarded  as  uncertain,  if  not 
almost  useless ;  and  Christians  at  large,  when  they  pri- 
vately read  tiiis  portion  of  God's  word,  or  when  they 

*  Burton's  Testimonies  of  the  Fathers  to  the  Trinity,  page  4 
f  This  ATkiele,  as  the  reader  pereeiTes»  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
sermon.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Uie  Rev.  J.  H.  Fowled,  recently  deceased, 
one  of  the  most  Evangehosl  and  useful  ministers  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
in  Philadelphia,  and  for  many  years  a  resident  of  this  State.  It  has  a 
^Meial  interest  attaching  to  it»  as  oeing  one  of  the  last  discourses  delivered 
to  the  people  of  his  charge ;  and  thus  giving  point  to  his  exposition  of  this 
diflknlt  passage.  As  the  author  has  passed  away  from  earth,  we  have 
not  felt  at  liberty  to  alter  in  any  degree,  the  form  of  his  discourse ;  al- 
thoQgh  being  designed  for  a  eongregation,  it  differs  from  the  usual  form 
ofBcmw  ar(Mlii.*BDa.  &  P.  Bsv. 
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hear  it  in  the  church,  or  at  the  burial  of  the  dead,  derive 
no  more  instruction  from  it,  than  they  would  from  a  let- 
ter that  is  sealed.  [Jnder  these  circumstances,  it  may 
seem  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  solve  what  some  are 
disposed  to  cons^ider  almost  a  divine  enigma;  or  to  en- 
deavor to  turn  to  use  what  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  unprofitable,  and  left  untouched.  But  in  our  man- 
ner of  handling  the  text,  we  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  any 
such  imputation.  We  shall  treat  every  explanation  of 
it,  which  is  consistent  with  the  analogy  of  faith,  with  the 
most  charitable  consideration ;  nay,  every  such  explana- 
tion will  be  included  in,  and  enforced  by,  that  which  we 
adopt.  May  we  not  hope,  therefore^  that  some  benefit 
will  be  conferred,  if  you  become  simply  convinced,  that 
the  text  is  susceptible  of  interpretations,  which  have 
been  regarded  as  satisfactory  by  many  learned  and  pious 
men,  and  that  it  is  mere  creature  infirmity  which  pre- 
vents all  from  perceiving  the  true  meaning  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?  Would  not  a  still  greater  good  be  reached  if  we 
are  able  to  point  out  to  you  the  real  intention  of  the 
Spirit  of  Grod  iu  this  scripture,  and  some  of  the  lessons 
wnich  he  here  designed  to  teach  ?  It  is  with  such  hopes 
and  objects,  that  we  invite  you  to  enter  into  an  exami- 
nation of  our  text.  "  Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are 
baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all?  Why 
are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead  ?"  It  may  seem  al- 
most superfluous,  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  worth  while  to 
remark,  that  by  the  phrase,  "  What  shall  they  do?"  St. 
Paul  designed  to  ask,  whai;  benefit  will  they  receivef  It 
is  a  common  colloquial  expression  to  which  this  meaning 
is  attached.  Let  a  merchant,  for  instance,  tell  us  of  the 
golden  harvest  he  expects  to  reap  by  sending  a  cargo  of 

foods  to  a  certain  port,  where  they  are  now  selling  at  a 
igh  price.  Nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  lor  us 
to  ask  him,  but  what  will  you  do,  that  is,  what  profit 
will  you  make  if  the  vessel  should  be  wrecked ;  or,  if 
before  its  arrival,  the  price  of  those  ^oods  should  fall  t 
That  this  is,  moreover,  what  the  apostle  meant,  is  made 
plain  by  the  context,  where,  in  one  of  the  series  of  ques- 
tions which  he  puts,  in  order  to  prove  the  same  point, 
he  asks,  ^*  If  after  the  manner  of  men,  I  have  fought  with 
beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  me,  if  Uie  dead 
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rise  nott^'    So  that  the  meaning  of  our  text  is,  obviously, 
"  What  advantage  will  it  be  to  those  who  are  baptized 
for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all?'^    And  now, 
before  explaining  what  baptism  for  the  dead  means,  let 
us  inquire  v>hat  was  the  oofect  of  ow  cbpoBtU  in  asking 
ike  quesium  which  we  find  in  awr  text?    In  reply  to  this 
we  say,  that  it  is  evident,  that  our  whole  chapter  was  in- 
tended to  convince  the  Corinthians,  that  there  would  be 
a  future  resurrection  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  from  the 
dead.    There  had  sprung  up  some  at  Corinth,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  13th  verse,  wno  maintained  that  there  was  to 
be  ^  no  resurrection  of  the  dead.''    It  was  to  root  out  this 
ndical  heresy,  that  our  apostle  penned  the  entire  15th 
chapter  of  his  epistle.    His  declarations  and  reasonings 
on  til  is  point,  are  pursued  to  the  close  of  the  23d  verse^ 
where  be  says,  ^^Cnrist  is  the  first  fruits  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, ^*  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming." 
Having  thus  alluded,  however,  to  the  second  advent  oi 
onr  Lord,  St.  Paul  saw  fit  to  encourage  the  mind  of  the 
weary  believer  with  the  prospect  of  that  undisturbed  and 
eternal  reign  of  peace  which  should  be  ushered  in  when 
Christ's  Mediatorial  Kingdom  should  cease,  and  the  scep- 
tre of  the  universe  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Triune 
Patber  of  Heaven,  who  would  never  permit  any  enemy 
to  harass  or  injure  his  people,  but  govern  in  such  a  way 
that  he  himself  would  oe  ^^all  in  ail."    Here  the  apostle 
resumes  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and  upon  the  sup- 
position that  those  who  had  died  in  Christ  should  not 
nereafter  be  raised,  asks,  in  the  words  of  our  text,  ^^Else 
what  shall  they  do,"  (what  benefit  will  the^  enjoy)  ^'  who 
are  baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all?" 
We  see,  then,  that  the  text  was  designed  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  resurrection  of  the  aead  at  the  last  day. 
Having  thus  detennined  the  object  of  St.  Paul,  in  ask- 
ing the  question  before  us,  we  are  prepared  to  exclude 
as  unworthy  our  attention  any  explanation  of  that  bap- 
tism for  the  dead  to  which  he  refers,  which  has  not  an 
immediate  and  obvious  bearing  on  the  future  rising  of 
the  bodiee  of  all  those  who  have  died  in  the  Christian 
&ith.     But  even  within  this  limit,  there  are  various 
plausible  interpretations  of  the  passage,  which  claim 
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some  notice,  if  it  be  onlj  for  the  yenerable  Damee  by 
which  they  have  been  adopted. 

When,  we  ask,  therefore,  "  Who  are  they  toho  y)ere 
haptizedfoT  the  deadV^  we  would  reply,  first,  that  they 
are  at  fault  who  suppose  that  the  apoetle  has  reference 
here,  to  those  who,  they  affirm,  were  baptized  owt  the 
dead  bodies  of  saints,  or  upon  their  graves.  It  ia,  in- 
deed, freely  admitted,  that  the  word  in  the  original, 
which  is  translated  in  our  version  "  for,"  very  frequent- 
ly means  ^^  over ;"  yet  it  has  also,  the  signification  which 
our  Bible  here  affixes  to  it.  And,  it  may  well  be  asked, 
^^  what  proof  is  there  that  any  such  custom  as  that  of 
being  baptized  over  the  dead,  or  at  their  tombs,  obtain* 
ed  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  ?  There  is  no  Scriptural 
statement  which  would  support  such  a  supposition ;  there 
is  no  divine  precept  which  would  require  such  a  prao^ 
tice.  The  supposition  then,  that  any  were  baptised  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  in- 
vented in  order  to  afford  a  plausible  foundation  for  an 
unnecessary  explanation  of  St.  Paul's  words.  Let  it 
then,  be  concluded  that  our  translators  have  done  well 
in  rendering  the  expression  not  over^  but  for  the  dead. 
But,  you  will  at  once  perceive,  how  ambiguous  the  word 
'^  for,"  itself  is,  in  this  connexion.  Thus,  it  is  common  to 
say,  that  such  a  person  was  wounded  in  battle  and  left 
far  d^d,  that  is,  he  was  considered  as  dead ;  or,  it  may 
be  said,  that  such  a  soldier  was  taken  into  the  ranks /or 
the  one  who  was  killed,  that  is,  vr^  his  8te€Kl,  It  has  even 
been  attempted  to  attach  the  first  of  these  meaning  to 
the  Greek  word  which  is  here  translated  in  our  Biblee 
^^  tor,"  but  this,  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all  capable  of.  Hence, 
we  cannot  agree  with  those  who  suppose  that  St.  Pan! 
alluded  in  our  text  to  such  as  deferred  their  baptism 
until  the  close  of  their  lives,  and  until  they  lay  on  their 
death  beds,  and  who  then  received  the  ordinance  as  tf 
they  were  dead.  Besides,  the  forcing  of  the  word,  which 
such  an  interpretation  would  require,  it  might  be  asked, 
what  proof  is  there,  that  there  was  any  such  postpone- 
ment of  baptism  until  the  dying  hour  took  place,  in  the 
time  of  Paul?  Is  it  not  well  known  that  this  postpone- 
ment originated  in  a  subsequent  age,  and  that  it  sprang 
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from  an  e^caggerated  and  superstitions  view  of  the  effects 
of  the  sacrament,  as  though  the  mere  outward  rite  would 
cleanse  all  its  subjects  from  their  sins,  and  render  them 
fit,  jnst  after  its  celebration,  to  be  admitted  into  the 
ranks  of  the  holy,  and  the  presence  of  God  f  Would  St. 
Paul  have  alluded  to  such  a  perversion  of  an  ordinance 
of  Christ,  unless  it  were  to  censure  it?  Would  he  have 
drawn  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  from  the  views  and  practice  of  such  error- 
istst  But,  again,  some  imagine  that  the  apostle  here 
refers  to  those  who  were  baptized,  not  for  themselves, 
but  in  the  name  or  stead  of  some  dead  believer^  who  had 
been  prevented  by  the  face  of  Providential  circumstan- 
ces from  receiving  baptism  in  his  own  person.  But  this 
absurd  practice  originated  in  a  subsequent  and  unin- 
spired age.  It  sprung  from  unauthorised  views  of  the 
abeolute  and  invariable  necessity  of  baptism;  in  order  to 
salvation.  It  implied  the  possibility  of  the  conndition 
of  the  aoul  bein^  changed  in  a  future  state,  and  of  Ood's 
accepting  obedience  to  one  of  his  commands  by  a  crea- 
ture proxy.  Surely,  St.  Paul  would  have  countenanced 
no  such  extravagancies. 

Before  stating,  however,  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
real  meaning  of  St.  Paul,  we  will  mention  another  ex- 
planation of  the  passa^  which  we  are  far  from  altogeth- 
er rejecting;  to  which  indeed,  we  only  object,  because 
it  does  not  exhaust  the  intention  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 
because,  if  it  be  regarded  as  the  sole,  or  primary  signifi- 
cation of  the  passage,  it  would  require  us  to  wrest  the 
Word  in  the  onffinal,  as  we  have  already  explained.     Our 
explanation  will  imply  all  that  is  embraced  in  this. 
Some  then,  would  understand  the  apostle  in  our  text,  as 
teaching  that  the  very  administration  of  baptism  signi- 
fied botii  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  its  subject, — 
that,  when  we  were  plunged  under  the  water,  or  ouried 
in  baptism,  it  implied  that  we  should  be  overwhelmed 
with  trouble  and  finally  fall  victims  to  death ;  but  that 
as  we  emerged  from  the  water  in  the  sacrament,  just  so 
we  should  be  finally  raised  from  the  grave.    The  force 
of  the  apostle's  question,  according  to  these  interpreters, 
is,  ^^What  benefit  will  baptism  confer  on  those  who  re- 
ceive it,  if  they  do  not,  by  this  ordinance,  imply  that 
Vol.  vm. — ^No.  2.  8 
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they  will  finally  be  raised  from  the  dead,  but  simply 
Bignify  that  they  will  die  ?"  Why  are  they,  then,  bap- 
tized for  the  dead,  or  as  those  who  are  appointed  to  suf- 
ferinff  and  death,  if  they  do  not  believe  that  they  will 
be  raised  again?  Thus,  our  Lord,  when  he  had  foretold 
his  own  sufferings  and  death,  and  resurrection,  asked 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  "  Are  you  able  to  be  baptized  with 
the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with?"  and  when  thev 
said  that  they  were  able,  replied,  ^'Ye  shall  indeea, 
drink  of  my  cup  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that 
I  am  baptized  with."  So,  too,  St.  Paul,  although  with 
another  object,  asks  in  his  epistle  to  the  Eomans,  ^^  Know 
ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jeans 
Christ,  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  therefore,  we  are 
buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death,  and  if  we  have 
been  planted  together  into  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we 
shall  oe  also,  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection."  Now, 
we  freeb^  admit,  that  so  much  to  the  purpose  would  the 
question  of  St.  Paul  in  our  text  be,  if  thus  understood, 
so  fully  in  accordance  would  its  teaching  be  with  the  in- 
tention of  baptism,  with  all  revealed  doctrine  and  Chris- 
tian experience,  that  we  would  be  disposed  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  it,  if  it  did  not  appear  to  twist  the  meaning  of 
the  Oreek  word  into  '^  as,"  which  it  will  scarcely  bear. 
The  force  of  the  passage  would  then  be, — ^the  very  initia- 
tory rite  of  the  Christian  Church  undeniably  teaches 
death;  all  who  are  baptized  acknowledge  themselves  to 
be  resigned  to  death ;  but  what  benefit  would  they  sain 
if  they  merely  expressed  by  the  ordinance  this  melan- 
choly fact;  should  thev  not  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  act  show,  that  they  believed  there  would  be  a  re- 
surrection ?  Surely,  our  blessed  faith,  not  only  teaches 
death  and  ruin,  but  life  and  salvation.  This  reasoning 
would  have  been  much  to  the  point  in  hand ;  but  the 
word  which  St.  Paul  uses  in  the  original,  seems  fatal  to 
this  understanding, — it  means  not  baptized  as  dead,  bat 
instead  of  the  dead.  There  is,  then,  another  explana- 
tion, which  embraces  this  and  even  more.  Let  us  now 
briefly  point  it  out.  It  seems,  then,  to  us,  that  the  ques- 
tion in  our  text  suggested  itself  to  St.  Paul's  mind,  from 
a  brief  survev  of  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Church,  on 
the  earth,  and  from  the  utter  inconsistency  of  that  here- 
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Bj  which  had  sprung  np  among  the  Corinthians,  and 
which  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  with  the 
facta  that  were  continually  occurring  before  our  eyes. 
Every  day,  and  every  hour  then,  disease  assailed  some 
of  the  many  followers -of  Christ,  and  laid  them  prostrate 
on  the  bed  of  deatL    Those,  on  whose  lives  and  efforts 
the  very  existence  and. progress  of  the  Lord's  cause 
seemed  to  depend,  were  thus  continually  being  swept 
away.    From  whom  could  the  ranks,  which  were  so.^ 
thinned,  be  recruited?    As  the  children  of  this  world. 
witnessed  the  course  of  labor  and  suffering,  which  be- 
lievers led,  thus  terminating  in  death, — what  was  there 
attractive  in  its  character}  What  was  tliere  which  could 
induce  them  to  offer  themselves  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which 
death  was  continually  making  in   the  Christian  host? 
"What  shall  they  do," — ^what  benefit  could  they  pro- 
pose to  themselves,  ^^who  were  baptized  for,"  or  instead 
dtf  <*the  dead,"  and  took  their  places,  '4f  the  dead  rise 
Hot  at  all  t"    What  but  the  conviction,  that  those  who 
liad  died  in  Christ  would  hereatW  be  rescued  from 
their  graves,  could  operate  on  the  minds  of  the  living, 
to  persuade  them  to  come  forward  and  make  a  public 
^TofesRion  of  the  same  faith  which  the  dead  had  enter- 
tained; to  be  baptized  in  their  stead,  to  fill  up  their  va- 
c^ant  places  in  the  church,  and  to  discharge  their  duties? 
-bow  senseless  would  be  that  sacrament,  oy  which  men 
X^i^f^s^  ^^ii*  belief  in  Christ,  and  were  introduced  into 
he  visible  church,  if  it  were  supposed  that  all  the  prede- 
in  this  faith  had  met  witn  so  cruel  a  disappoint- 
ent,  as  to  have  their  hopes  buried  with  their  bodies 
^^mder  ground?    Take  away  the  hope  of  the  resurrection, 
^■nd  none  would  be  found  so  foolish  as  to  put  their  necks 
"mnder  the  Christian  jroke ;  none  would  be  baptized ; — the 
'places  of  die  Christian  dead  would  never  be  filled  up, 
and*  the  Church  would  soon  become  extinct.    You  thus 
see,  brethren,  the  force  of  our  apostle's  reasoning  in  the 
text.    It  reduced  the  very  existence  of  Christ's  Church 
on  the  earth,  into  an  atlsurdity,  into  an  impossibility, 
unless  it  were  founded  upon  the  hope  of  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead.    But  while  this  explanation  thus  clothes 
his  argument  with  an  irresistible  power,  how  fully  is  it 
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in  accordance,  moreover,  with  the  immediftte  context! 
He  had  just  declared,  that  if,  in  this  life,  only  believers 
had  hope  in  Christ,  they  were  of  all  men  most  miserable, 
— they  had  convinced  themselves  of  the  emptiness  and 
sinfulness  of  worldly  enjoyments, — by  self-denial,  tbev 
were  perpetually  carrying  on  a  most  trying  warfare  with 
their  spiritual  foes  and  with  wicked  men;  and  was  the 
final  and  eternal  close  of  this  arduous  career  to  be  in  the 
grave;  to  which  all,  sinners  and  saints,  were  alike  tend- 
ing? "Why,"  upon  this  supposition,  he  asks,  did  he 
and  all  his  tellow-disciples  who  lived  with  him  in  that 
peraecuting  age,  stand  ''  in  jeopardy  every  hour!"  He 
could  indeed,  take  the  most  solemn  oath,  that  the  life 
which  he  constantly  led  was  equivalent  to  a  daily  death. 
At  one  time  he  had  even  been  thrown  into  a  den  of 
beasts  at  Ephesus,  and  stood  in  imminent  danger  of  be- 
ing torn  in  pieces.  He  expected  soon  and  certainly  to 
die.  What  advantage  would  this  martyr's  life  and  death 
be  to  him?  If  the  dead  were  not  to  rise,  he  might  as 
well  enjoy  himself  in  just  as  spiritually  a  senseless  and 
beastly  manner  as  the  unbelievers  around  him.  His 
motto  might  well  be,  "let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-mor- 
row we  die,"  and  death  will  be  the  last  of  our  history 
and  experience.  If  such  were  the  state  of  the  case,  St. 
Paul  argues,  that  the  Christian  religion  would  appear 
repulsive  in  all  ages.  It  would  soon  die  out.  lione 
would  be  found  to  take  the  place  of  the  dead.  For 
"what  should  they  do,"  what  advantage  would  they 
derive,  or  even  hope  for,  "who  were  baptized  for  the 
dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  why  are  they  then  bap- 
tized for  the  dead  ?"  And  now,  beloved,  the  remark 
which  we  found  upon  this  exposition  of  our  text  is,  in 
what  an  iTtteresting  and  instructive  light  does  it  jpreseni 
baptis^ri',  or  the  appointed  mode  of  prof  easing  the  Chris- 
tian faith?  In  that  solemn  act,  if  performed  with'en- 
lifi:htened  views  and  with  a  right  spirit,  we  stand  not 
alone;  we  form  one  of  "  the  noble  army  of  martyrs ;"  we 
are  "baptized  for,"  or  instead  of  "the  dead,"  we  are  to 
endure  their  sufferings^  discharae  their  diUies^  share  in 
their  hopes  ana  triumphs.  Look  at  our  baptism  in  each 
of  these  three  points  of  view.    It  shows  first,  that  we  are 
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to  endure  the  eufferinge  of  the  saints  who  have  died  and 
gone  before.    Ae  there  is  bat  one  Lord  and  one  faith, 
so  there  is  but  one  baptism.    By  one  Spirit  we  are  all 
baptized  into  one  body.    Every  member  of  Christ's  mys- 
tical body,  together  with  its  head,  is  baptized  in  the 
same  water.     W ith  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  the  least  and 
most  anseemly  of  the  Christian  communion,  as  he  be- 
comes united  to  it  in  the  appointed  way,  professes  that, 
in  the  strength  of  God,  he  is  able  to  be  baptized  with 
the  baptism  with  which  Christ  was  baptized.     Nur  must 
it  be  concealed,  that  this  is  a  baptism  of  suffering  and 
death.     We  are  brought  by  it  into  a  fellowship  with 
Christ's  sufferings.     His  life,  even  in  its  darkest  aspect, 
is  a  patteni  of  ours.    ^^  He  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief     He  had  no  place  of  rest  on 
earth.     He  endured  the  contradiction  of  sinnera  against 
himself.     He  passed  thi*ongh  a  season  of  agony  in  the 
ffardoD,  and  of  desertion  on  the  cross.    He  humbled 
oimself  even  to  death.    His  body  was  laid  in  the  grave. 
Which  of  his  people,  too,  have  not  been  made  to  drink 
uf  the  same  cup}  which  has  not  been  substantially  tempt- 
ed in  all  points,  like  as  Christ?    Nay,  been  called  to  a 
warfare,  to  which  our  Lord  himself,  was  a  stranger ;  for 
he  was  without  sin ;  but  in  them  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinual and  strong  lusting  of  the  ilesh  against  the  Spirit ; 
80  that  they  have  all  been  forced  to  cry  out,  ^^  Who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  f'     An  effectual 
voice  has  always  accompanied  them  in  their  progress 
through  life,  saying,  ^'  Arise  and  depart ;  for  this  is  not 
thv  rest."    They  have  all  met  with  open  adversaries  and 
filbe  brethren;  they  have  had  to  encounter  fightings 
^thout  and  fears  within.     In  the  midst  of  all,  too,  they 
have  been  sometimes  sensiblv  forsaken  fi*om  on  high ; 
they  have  had  often  even  to  look  upward  and  cry  out, 
''Verily,  thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  thyself,  O  God  of 
Israel,  the  Saviour."    Nor  have  they  been  exempted 
from  the  pains  of  the  last  hour;  but  they  have  been  call- 
ed to  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
All  this  the  Christian  convert  has  been  well  taught. 
With  full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  calling  be  yet 
eomes  forward  ana  is  baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ. 
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He  is  baptized  for  the  dead, — ^taking  their  place,  to  anf- 
fer  a8  they  have  done,' — like  them,  to  meet  the  last  ene- 
my, and  to  fall  with  them  into  the  grave. 

How  solemn  is  the  act  of  professing  Christ  t  It  is  a 
baptism  nnto  suffering  and  death.  Bat,  in  the  second 
place,  we  are  baptized  to  discharge  the  ditties  of  the 
dead.  It  is  not  without  an  object,  that  a  generation  of 
God's  children  is  always  preserved  in  the  church  mili- 
tant. The  Son  himself,  when  manifest  in  the  flesh,  per- 
formed his  part.  He  "fulfilled  all  righteousness;"  he 
kept  the  words  which  had  been  given  to  him ;  and  he 
thus  glorified  the  name  of  his  Father  on  the  earth.  Je- 
sus, too,  tauglit  his  disciples  that  they  were  a  city  set  on 
an  hill ;  and  required  of  them  to  let  their  light  shine, 
that  so  the  name  of  their  Father  in  Heaven  might  be 
glorified.  Kor  has  there  ever  been  a  c^eneration  in  which 
Godhas  not  had  his  representatives  in  this  fallen  world, 
for  this  express  purpose.  Even  in  the  darkest  perioda, 
and  when  the  Lliiahs  of  the  church  have  feared  and 
complained  that  they  were  left  alone,  Gk>d  has  had  hia 
remnant  of  seven  thousand,  who  had  never  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal,  but  were  obeying  and  gloryfying  kim  in 
their  several  important,  although  it  ma^  be,  private 
spheres.  As  one  is  taken,  another  is  raised  up  in  hia 
place.  As  the  waves  of  time,  teeming  with  lite,  have 
broken  on  the  shores  of  death  and  eternity,  others  have 
risen  behind,  and  followed  in  their  course.  In  each  of 
these  countless  generations,  the  followers  of  Christ  have 
peribrmed  their  part,  presenting  that  portion  and  phase 
of  God's  eternal  purposes  of  grace  which  were  to  be  de- 
veloped in  their  day,  and  in  their  progress  hastening 
forward  the  consummation  of  the  whole.  When  they 
disappear  others  are  baptized  in  their  stead ;  and  the 
living,  not  the  dead,  praise  their  God.  How  solemn, 
then,  is  every  baptism  for  the  dead  I  The  responsibility 
of  God's  glory,  in  the  generation  of  its  subject,  is  made 
to  rest  on  him.  Burning  and  shining  lights  have  snnk 
beneath  the  horizon, — shall  the  world,  so  iar  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, grope  on  in  darkness,  and  God's  glory  be  ob- 
soured  ?  iShall  not  the  parent,  or  eminent  Christian  friend, 
who  has  entered  on  his  rest,  still  continue  to  live  and 
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shine  in  him  t  All  that  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  the  holy  men  of  old  did,  in  their  daj,  now  devolves 
on  the  generation  of  which  he  fonns  a  part;  nay,  all 
that  Jesns  did  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  there  will  be  none 
to  imitate  and  exemplify,  if  he  and  his  Christian  con- 
temporaries should  prove  faithless.  Oh  I  beloved,  it  in- 
volves unmeasured  responsibilities  to  be  baptized  for  the 
dead! 

But  lastly,  true  baptism  inti'oducee  vs  to  a  sJuire  in 
all  the  hopes  and  triumphs  of  the  Christian  dead. 
'^  What  shall  they  do  which  are  baptized  for  the  dead, 
if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  Oh  I  even  Jesus  hiinself  was 
cheered  and  supported,  while  undergoing  his  baptism  of 
snflerinff  and  death  by  the  hope  of  resurrection.  In  his 
meditations  and  conversations  he  always  coupled  the 
two;  and  we  are  told  that  he,  ^^  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  him.  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame.^^ 
When  the  Scriptural  martyrs,  too,  were  offered  ^^  deliv- 
erance" by  their  persecutors,  on  the  renunciation  of  their 
fiiith,  we  are  tola  that  they  accepted  it  not,  ^^  that  they 
might  obtain  a  better  resurrection."  Even  so,  beloved, 
yon  were  baptized  for  the  dead,  not  because  you  wished 
to  participate  in  their  toils  and  conflicts,  and  sufferings, 
and  death ;  but  because  you  lirnily  believed  that  they 
were  now  blessed  and  resting  from  their  labors,  and  that 
even  their  flesh  was  only  slumbering  in  the  ground  until 
the  last  sonnd  of  the  trumpet ; — it  was  because  you  ex- 
pected to  share  with  them  in  their  present  rewards  and 
proepects.  Keep  then  the  resurrection  continually  in 
▼iew,  you  who  nave  been  baptized  for  the  dead.  It  is 
only  when  yon  think  of  this,  in  the  wilderness  of  Ca- 
naan, that  yon  will  not  be  tempted  to  ^o  back  to  Egjrpt ; 
only  when  you  rejoice  in  this  hopeof  the  heavenly  King- 
dom that  you  will  be  patient  in  the  tribulation  tnrougn 
which  yea  are  passing  into  it;  only  when  you  compare 
the  Bunerings  of  the  present  time  with  the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed,  that  you  will  reckon  them  as  of  no  im- 
portance ;  only  when  you  are  sustained  with  the  pros- 
pect of  being  planted  in  the  likeness  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  will  not  be  depressed,  while 
yon  are  planted  in  the  likeness  of  his  death.    When 
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tbo6e  who  have  been  baptized  for  the  dead  remember 
that  the  dead  shall  riae,  how  easj  is  it  for  them  to  com- 
ply with  the  exhortation,  aod  to  join  in  the  song : 

"  Let  saints  below  his  pnisee  sing^ 
With  those  to  glory  gone; 
For  all  the  serrants  «  our  king 
In  earth  and  Heayen  are  one. 

One  family,  we  live  in  him. 
One  church  aboye,  beneath ; 
Though  now  we're  parted  by  the  stream, 
The  narrow  stream  of  death. 

One  army  of  the  liyinff  God, 

To  his  commands,  we  dow  ; 

Part  of  the  host  haye  crossed  the  ilood, 

And  part  are  crossing  now. 

Ten  thousand  to  their  home 
This  solemn  moment  fly; 
And  we  are  to  the  margin  oome^ 
And  soon  expect  to  die. 

Dear  Sayionr,  be  oor  constant  gnide^ 
Then,  when  the  word  is  giyen, 
Bid  the  cold  wayes  of  death  diyide, 
And  land  ns  safe  in  Heayen." 

But,  we  cannot  close  without  the  melancholy  con- 
sciousness that  there  are  some  here,  who  are  laboring 
under  the  curse  of  natural  death, — ^who  hav^e  never  at 
yet  been  spiritually  baptized  for  the  Christian  dead, — 
some  who  will  die  in  Adam,  but  who  have  never  been 

f)lanted  in  tbe  likeness  of  Christ's  death,  and  consequent- 
jr,  have  no  prospect  of  being  planted  in  the  likeness  of 
his  resurrection.  Oh  I  are  you  willing  to  be  so  sense- 
less and  hopeless  in  the  view  of  death,  and,  finally,  to 
die  like  the  brutes  that  perish?  Let  the  certainty  and 
blessedness  of  the  rising  of  the  Christian  dead  persuade 
rou,  beloved,  to  be  baptized  in  their  stead,  both  in  your 
odies  and  in  your  sports.  Though  you  will  then  eater 
on  new  and  trying  conflicts,  and  labors,  and-  tribulations, 
yet  YOU  will  be  inspired  with  new  joys  and  hopes.  You 
will  be  ji»ined  in  one  fellowship  with  the  saints  who  have 
gone  before.  You  will  be  able  to  unite  with  the  whole 
estate  of  Christ's  Church  militant  in  '^blessing  Ood'k 
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holy  name,  for  all  those  his  servants,  who  have  depart- 
ed this  life  in  his  faith  and  fear;  beseeching  him  to  give 
yon  grace  so  to  follow  their  good  examples,  that  with 
them  yoa  may  be  partakers  of  his  heavenly  kingdom.'' 


ABTICLE  in, 

THE  PHASES  OF  SOCIETT. 

Words  and  sentiments  are  frequently  uttered  by  bu- 
sy, bustling,  active  people,  without  that  consideration 
and  foresight,  whicn  sliould  characterise  intellectual 
beings.  We  live,  and  move,  and  havd  our  being,  among 
others ;  and  scarcely  know,  or  care,  what  influences  are 
operating  in  our  mutual  relations  as  man  to  man,  as  fel- 
low-citizens, as  subjects  of  a  great  moral  government,  or 
again,  in  the  subordinate  relations,  of  the  different  avo- 
cations and  classes  which  diversify  the  association  of  in- 
dividuals with  each  other. 

As  society  exists  at  the  present  day,  there  is  such  a 
diversity  of  interest,  arising  from  the  various  modes  of 
iiving,  and  the  different  employments  of  men,  that  few 
Care  to  know  much  beyond  their  own  sphere  of  opera- 
tions ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  society,  like  one  vast 
Complicated  machine,  made  up  of  many  associated  parts, 
moves  on  with  little  more  acquaintance  among  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  that  pertain  to  it,  than  belongs  to  the 
parts  of  an  automaton.  Or,  even  when  a  knowledge  of 
these  relations  is  present,  it  is  distorted  by  so  many  pre- 
judices, arising  from  selfishness  and  jealousy,  that  no 
sympathv  of  action  attends  it. 

Tne  elements  of  which  society  consists,  may  be  divi- 
ded into  moral,  political,  social  and  domestic.  The  situa- 
tion of  man  as  an  immortal  and  responsible  creature  is 
the  most  comprehensive,  as  it  is  the  most  important  re- 
lation, in  which  he  can  be  viewed,  and  as  his  eternal  des- 
tiny depends  upon  his  conduct  in  this  world,  we  would 
expect  to  find  an  important  influence  attending  this  fea- 
ture of  his  character. 
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All  urinci))le,  all  virtue,  all  honoar,  as  respectB  those 
aronna  him,  is  the  result  of  raan^s  moral  character.  If 
we  undertake  to  conceive  of  an  individual  who  enters 
uiK>n  life  without  that  sentiment  of  obligation  to  Divine 
authority  which  constitute  this  character,  we  must  see 
at  once,  how  little  dependance  there  is  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  that  may  devolve  upon  him.  Justice  is 
founded  always  in  rieht,  and  right  must  have  truth  as  a 
bulwark,  and  all  truth  must  emanate  from  moral  law. 

Where  then  could  we  expect  equity  to  spring  from  in 
such  a  character  as  we  have  supposed.  Tne  cant  phra- 
ses, humanity,  philanthropv,  benevolence,  etc.,  will  not 
account  for  the  conduct  of  men  as  members  of  a  com- 
munity,— neither  can  policy  or  utility  be  suborned  to 
meet  the  demands  of  tne  case.  Such  things  may  serve 
a  temporarv  end,  may  meet  the  emergency  of  an  occa- 
sion, but  they  will  not  reach  the  life-time  necessities  of 
mankind.  We  must  have  some  all-engrossing,  over- 
reaching principle,  which  will  apply  to  all  grades  and 
conditions  of  our  race,  and  be  available  to  every  diversity 
of  circumstances.  Such  is  that  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity  which  teaches  the  moral  accountability  of 
man.    To  undertake  to  delineate  the  workings  of  this 

f>rime  element  of  properly  constituted  society,  would 
ead  into  all  the  minute  features  of  our  association  with 
one  another,  and  we  could  never  suppose  a  case  which 
would  not  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  it.  But  as  we  will  have  occasion,  in  descanting 
upon  the  subordinate  influences,  to  refer  to  this  as  the 
test  of  all  good,  we  will  be  content  at  present,  with  con- 
sidering it  as  the  philosopher's  stone  which  brightens 
and  enhances  every  feature  of  roan's  character.  We 
will  simplv  look  to  this  as  a  bow  of  promise,  which  is 
over  available  to  meet  the  wants  of  frail  human  crea- 
tures, and  instead  of  attempting  to  exhaust  its  resourceai 
wo  will  draw  ujKni  the  rich  and  precious  stores  as  occtr 
sion  may  reiiuire. 

The  jH^litioal  as)>oct  of  society  is  the  next  in  extent  of 
application^  as  it  is  next  in  importance.  When  we  have 
disohargvHl  our  duty  to  God,  our  country  should  be  the 
cv^nsideralion  of  most  consequence;  and  tlie  discharge  of 
our  duties  to  the  govemmeul  of  the  oountiy  m  s^tOj 
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in  keeping,  and  flows  naturally  from  onr  duty  to  that 
hieher  authority  of  which  we  have  spoken .  Those  things 
which  pertain  to  duties  of  the  citizen  make  the  politics 
of  a  people,  and  we  cannot  disconnect  the  political  char- 
acteristics of  a  nation  from  the  character  of  the  ruling 
power.  With  us,  politics  has  a  consequence  which,  in 
deepotic  or  monarcnial  governments,  is  not  observed. 
The  people,  in  their  aggregate  voice,  constituting  the 
ruling  power,  their  views  and  feelings,  their  words  and 
actions^go  to  make  up  the  political  sentiment  of  the  na- 
tion. What  a  powerful  impulse  then,  must  be  givey  to 
society  by  the  prevailing  politics !  Every  ramification 
of  the  scattered  millions  of  our  citizens  is  stirred  by  the 
approaches  of  the  election  periods.  Every  hamlet,  as 
well  as  every  palace,  is  moved  by  the  reports  from  our 
Oonffressional  Assembly.  Every  heart  leaps  with  jov 
or  urobs  with  pain,  as  weal  or  woe  betides  our  lana. 
80  it  is  to-day.  So  it  has  been  through  the  past,  and  so 
it  will  continue  to  be  for  years  to  come. 

With  such  a  pervading  influence,  we  would,  of  course, 
look  for  a  moaification  of  society,  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  that  held  precedence,  and  the  many  inci- 
dental changes  connected  with  the  workings  of  party 
strife. 

It  is  even  so,  to  an  extent,  that  at  times  threatens  to 
lireak  asunder  the  nearest  and  teuderest  ties  of  life ;  and 
Were  it  not  that  experience  has  taught  us  that  order 
ooines  out  of  chaos  and  confusion,  we  might  sometimes 
conclude  that  our  fair  and  growing  Eepublic  was  doom- 
ed to  a  short  existence.  But  the  shock  passes  and 
leaves  all  the  parts  undisturbed  in  their  beautiful  adap- 
tation to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our  citizens. 

To  particularise  somewhat,  the  inquiry  might  not  be 
fruitless  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a  community  is  ef- 
fected by  political  agitations.  So  far  as  the  excitement 
leads  to  investigation,  it  is,  no  doubt,  calculated  to  im- 
prove, by  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
S>vemment,  and  inducing  a  respect  for  law  and  order. 
ut,  when  partizan  feeling  causes  the  embittering  of 
one  portion  towards  another,  and  thus  leads  to  means 
fior  success,  which  are  not  compatible  with  the  best  in- 
tereats  of  the  country  at  large,  then  evil  must  necessari- 
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ly  follow.  Under  such  circainstances,  moral  principle 
is  forgotten,  and  a  blind  fanaticism  harries  men  to  the 
enactment  of  the  most  atrocious  offences  against  their 
fellows,  and  the  most  absurd  violations  of  their  duty  as 
citizens.  Corruption  of  the  worst  kind  has  ever  attend- 
ed political  contraversy,  and  has  shown  itself  in  every 
circle  from  the  most  dignified  and  honourable  poet  in 
life,  down  to  the  vagabond  loafer,  who  strolls  the  pub- 
lic street  to  beg  or  steal  his  bread. 

Men  of  talent  and  high  position,  make  tools  of  weaker 
vessels,  and  thus  carry  on  a  system  of  bribery  and  low 
chicanery,  which  they  disdain  to  engage  in  publicly. 
The  influence  thus  extended  to  the  inferior  is  two-fold  in 
its  evil  tendency, — the  thing  itself  is  familiarized,  and 
it  carries  with  it  the  force  of  a  prominent  example.  The 
one  who  moves  the  whole  is  responsible,  and  yet  main- 
tains a  high  position.  If  such  could  have  a  just  award 
meted  out  to  them,  it  would  have  more  effect  towards 
remedying  the  evil,  than  any  homily  upon  the  abstract 
principle  can  ever  effect ;  and  we  trust  the  day  will  come, 
when  the  intelligent  and  upright  will  scrutinize  more 
closely  the  conduct  of  those  who  aspire  to  be  foremoat 
in  directing  the  councils  of  State,  and  look  to  merit  as 
the  essential  recommendation  for  distinction. 

Then,  instead  of  ransacking  the  annals  of  by-gone 
ages  for  scandal,  the  politician  might  have  a  more  landar 
ble  and  praiseworthy  vocation,  in  reviewing  the  honest 
and  patriotic  enterprises,  which  marked  the  career  of 
the  statesman.  Then  too,  wo  would  expect  to  see  the 
face  of  society  brighten  up,  and  instead  of  an  election 
season  tending  to  stupify  and  debase  the  community,  it 
would  be  the  source  of  improvement  in  head  and  heart 
to  every  citizen  of  the  land.  Instead  of  the  bacchana- 
lian revelry,  which  characterizes  the  political  assemblies 
of  the  present  day,  we  would  find  sober  thought  and 
profound  reflection  to  mark  the  deliberation  of  such 
meetings.  Make  men  think,  and  you  make  them  better 
citizens,  for  wherever  reason  holds  control,  things  are 
viewed  in  their  true  importance,  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
abandoned  when  slight  opposition  is  to  be  encountered. 
AtW  attentive  examination  and  mature  reflection,  the 
truth  is  most  freqneTitly  brought  forth ;  and  in  the  states- 
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man,  a  clear  head  should  be  accompanied  by  a  pure 
heart,  and  trae  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
Should  he  suffer  an  overweening  regard  for  his  personal 
popularity  to  influence  his  conduct,  no  other  qualifica- 
tion could  fit  him  for  a  place  so  responsible  as  that  of  a 
representative. 

How  few,  alas!  look  to  anything  but  self-aggrandize- 
ment in  aspiring  to  a  place  in  our  Legislative  Assem- 
blies. Compare  the  politician  as  he  is,  with  what  the 
statesman  should  be,  and  few,  very  few,  could  claim  the 
high  distinction  of  merit.  Our  politicians  are  little  more 
than  squabling,  quibbling,  gulling  demagogues,  ready  to 
say  anything,  or  do  anything,  to  advance  themselves, 
without  reference  to  the  great  interests  of  the  nation. 
On  the  otiier  hand,  the  statesman  must  be  a  patriot,  and 
on  honest  man.  He  must  be  independent  in  spirit,  true 
to  himself  and  to  his  country,  candid  and  free  in  giving 
his  opinions,  well  informed  as  to  State  policy,  and  wil- 
ling to  listen  to  suggestions  from  those  alike  informed. 
Generous  to  others,  at  the  same  time  commanding  their 
respect  by  firmness  and  decision,  and  withal  faithful  to 
his  own  convictions  of  right.  Where,  in  the  throng  of 
aspirants  for  political  prefei*meiit,  is  such  to  be  found  ? 
We  look  in  vain.  The  very  character  which  is  demand- 
ed would  ensure  defeat.  Society  must  undergo  a  radi- 
cal change  before  we  see  this  matter  as  it  should  be. 
Worth  must  be  more  highly  appreciated.  Sincerity  and 
trathfulncss  must  be  of  more  consequence  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  {)eople  generally.  In  one  word,  we  must 
ontlive  the  influences  which  have  surrounded  us,  and 
still  operate  to  a  great  extent,  througliout  the  communi- 
ty, tending  to  corrupt  the  y^ry  foundations^  character. 

The  political  regime  under  which  a  peo|)le  live  modi- 
fies the  development  of  intellect  and  feeling,  and  thus 
effects  their  relations  to  each  other.  All  authoritv  which 
does  not  emanate  from  the  choice  of  the  people,  must 
have  force  to  support  it,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  arbi- 
trary, the  greater  must  be  the  power  required.  Conse- 
Suently,  in  a  despotism,  a  large  standing  army  is  an  in- 
ispensable  adherent  to  the  one  who  would  be  obeyed, 
ana  in  a  limited  monarchy,  and  in  an  oligarchy  the  same 
expedient  to  some  extent  is  necessary. 
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Under  such  a  state  of  things  the  sway  over  the  bodiea 
and  minds  of  men  is  such  as  to  stifle  thought  and  action, 
and  to  prevent  that  development  of  character,  which 
would  result,  were  greater  freedom  allowed.  In  our  He- 
publican  government,  however,  the  same  embarrassment 
18  not  presented.  The  number  requisite  for  a  standing 
military  organization  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  territory,  and  the  population  rally  around  this 
nucleus  as  citizen  soldiers,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
meet  a  foreign  foe  or  to  defend  our  own  rights.  The 
sanction  of  authority  is  the  will  of  the  governed,  and  in- 
stead of  a  large  standing  army  to  enforce  obedience,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  acquiesce 
himself,  and  assist  in  the  control  of  the  refractory.  All 
are  brought  to  participate  in  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  State  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise, 
and  so  far  as  practicable,  in  framing  and  executing  the 
laws  of  the  land ;  and  we  must  look  to  the  reciprocal 
workings  of  the  different  elements  of  this  complex  ar- 
rangement, to  judge  properlv  of  its  influence  on  society. 
There  are  no  humiliating  distinctions  recognized  in  our 
government  policy,  but  every  individual  is  alike  entitled 
to  posts  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust,  if  competent  and  wor- 
thy to  discharge  the  duties.  This  equality  of  rights  be- 
gets an  equality  of  feeling,  which  is  manifested  in  the 
intercourse  with  one  another.  The  differences  of  patri- 
cians and  plebians,  nobles  and  peasants,  barons  and 
sei-is,  are  not  known  amongst  us,  and  if  one  would  be 
superior  to  another,  his  aspirations  must  be  seconded  by 
his  good  deeds,  or  he  will  fail  of  his  end.  In  nothing 
does  the  influence  of  this  equality  of  feelins  show  itaen 
more  strikingly,  than  the  aversion  manifested  on  the  part 
of  our  native  population  to  act  the  part  of  servants, 
however  needy  they  may  be;  while  poor  foreigners,  from 
monarchical  governments,  readily  accept  the  most  me- 
nial posts,  and  go  at  the  bidding  of  those  who  employ 
them,  even  more  submissively  than  our  negroes.  So 
much  is  this  recognized,  that  a  family  wishing  a  white 
servant,  never  thinks  of  applying  to  one  who  nas  been 
raised  in  our  country,  but  searches  for  one  of  Ger- 
man, Irish,  or  French  extraction, — ^yea,  and  even  boast- 
ed England  furnishes  subjects,  who  are  more  ready  to 
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act  as  servants  than  the  poor  and  needy  of  onr  own  peo- 
ple. In  no  way  can  this  oe  explained,  but  from  the  tone 
of  feeling  induced  by  the  different  forms  of  government 
UDder  which  they  have  been  reared.  The  one  has  been 
accustomed  to  dictation  and  control,  the  other  to  think, 
speak,  and  act,  in  accordance  with  his  own  judgment  and 
feelings.  The  one  has  always  been  a  slave ;  the  other 
has  never  been  otherwise  than  free.  So  it  is,  that  how- 
ever poor  yon  may  find  one  amongst  us,  there  is  too 
much  pride  to  acknowledge  the  mastery  of  another. 

Hiere  is  a  difference  also,  between  the  natives  of  this 
conntry,  and  those  who  come  in  from  foreign  kingdoms. 
In  the  greater  propensity  to  begging  which  is  manifest- 
ed by  the  latter.    A  feeling  of  sell-reliance  on  the  part 
of  our  citizens,  which  is  creditable  to  the  country,  will 
lead  them  to  any  resort  for  a  living  in  preference  to  beg- 
j^ng,  and  if  an  individual  requires  assistance,  it  has  to 
be  tendered  with  the  greatest  delicacy  to  secure  its  re- 
<»ption.    The  majority  would  suffer  for  the  comforts  of 
3ife  in  preference  to  receiving  them  gratuitously  at  the 
3iands  of  others,  and  many  would  starve  before  they 
would  beff.    We  know  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
^Msition,  but  the  general  tone  of  feeling  which  pervades 
society  in  this  conntry  is  that  of  independence  of  the  as- 
sistance of  others.    And  yet,  when  a  favor  is  bestowed 
npon  one  of  our  citizens,  there  is,  generally,  a  more  grate- 
ful appreciation  manifested,  than  by  foreigners  who  are 
constantly  looking  to  others  for  material  aid.    Assist- 
ance is  usually  prized  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  disposi- 
tion to  seek  it ;  and  as  foreigners  are  more  prone  to  ask 
assistance,  they  are  less  apt  to  feel  thankful  for  anything 
which  may  be  done  for  them.    We  would  not  include  in 
this  allegation,  all  who  come  to  our  shores  from  the  do- 
main of  lings ;  for  some  of  our  foreign  population  are  as 
iodastrious,  hieh-minded,  and  honourable  men  and  wo- 
men, as  any  who  have  been  cradled  in  the  nest  of  the 
Eagle,  or  who  have  been  swaddled  amidst  the  folds  of  the 
star-spangled  Banner.    Such  have  shown  themselves 
snpenor  to  the  circumstances  of  their  nativity,  and  have 
sooffht  this  land  of  freedom  as  more  congenial  to  their 
spirits.    All  hail  to  the  generous,  true-hearted  foreigner, 
whoae  feelings  are  in  unison  with  our  own.    Not  only 
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should  we  afford  a  home  to  such,  but  we  should  extend  a 
hearty  God-speed  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  But,  while 
there  are  some  of  this  praiseworthy  class,  there  are  many 
inore,  who  come  amongst  us  with  all  the  feelings  of  de- 
pendence and  servile  debasement  which  is  contrasted 
above,  with  the  independence  and  noble  bearing  of  oar 
American  citizens.  The  most  plausible  explanation  of 
this  difference,  is  the  greater  liberty  of  person  which  is 
allowed  under  our  government.  Its  salutary  influence 
is  manifested  in  the  advancement  of  our  people  in  all 
that  pertains  to  their  happiness,  and  any  restraint  which 
is  felt  by  the  individual  is  calculated  to  elevate  his 
thoughts  and  refine  his  feelings. 

And  again,  we  hold  that  a  comparison  of  our  Bepnbli- 
can  form  of  government  with  other  forms  of  goyern- 
ment,  will  reveal  that  we  are  more  exempted  from  theft 
than  monarchical  or  despotic  dominions.  Rapine  and 
plunder  are  common  wherever  the  exactions  on  the  peo- 
ple are  very  great.  The  more  that  is  kept  from  them, 
the  stronger  is  the  inclination  and  the  practical  tendency 
to  appropriate  that  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  If 
the  right  of  private  property  is  not  respected  by  the  ru- 
ler, it  is  not  apt  to  be  regarded  by  the  subject;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  eacn  practices  reclamation  on  his 
fellows  without  scruple.  But  with  us,  it  is  far  differenU 
Every  individual  feels  secure  in  his  possessions,  and  con- 
tributes so  much,  of  his  own  free  will,  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  various  branches  of  the  government.  He 
feels,  that  the  amount  of  taxation  is  decided  upon  by  him, 
in  common  with  others  of  the  nation,  and  he  is  satisfied 
to  appropriate  such  a  quota  annually  to  this  object. 
Further  than  this,  no  power  is  exercised  oyer  his  proper- 
ty, and  he  has  the  undisputed  right,  to  use  it  m  snch 
way  as  will  be  most  advantageous  to  his  interest.  Each, 
ana  all,  having  this  right  of  property  yested  in  them- 
selves, there  is  no  cause  to  complam,  and  no  indncement 
to  purloin  from  others.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all 
theft  is  obviated  thus,  for  there  will  be  persons  in  all  so- 
ciety, who  are  too  lazy,  or  too  mean,  to  depend  on  their 
own  resources,  and  seek  an  easier  mode  of  acquiring  the 
means  of  living  by  robbing  others.  But  snch  bear  a 
small  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  conntry,  and 
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cannot  1)e  considered  an  index  of  society.  The  preva- 
lent feeling  amongst  our  people,  is  that  of  security ;  and 
the  circumstances  which  lead  to  thetl  are  to  be  looked 
for  elsewhere  than  in  the  influence  of  our  government 
policy.  The  openness  and  exposure  of  propertv  ever}*"- 
where  in  this  country,  shows  the  freedom  from  depreda- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  perhaps,  lessens  the  tenden- 
cy in  some  measure  to  comniir  theft.  In  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  the  difSculty  of  the  acquisition  enhances 
it ;  and  where  there  is  something  to  nsk  the  attempt  is 
more  apt  to  be  made.  The  very  fact  of  placing  a  strict 
watch  over  rfny  article  creates  a  presumption  of  its  being 
desirable;  and  we  really  believe  those  who  are  known  to 

rrd  their  premises  most  closely  are  most  liable  to  suf- 
from  thieves.    To  suspect  a  neighbour  of  beins:  a 
rogue  is  the  most  ready  mode  of  making  him  one.     Be- 
lieve him  honest  and  he  will  not  be  likely  to  forfeit  your 
good  opinion.    In  this  particular,  we  are  satisfied  there  is 
a  great  error  with  some  in   managing  servants,  and 
many  a  faithful  domestic  has  been  spoiled  by  being 
cbai^d  with  theft,  where  there  was  no  proof  to  convict, 
lod  where  indeed,  the  offence  has  not  been  committed. 
Hie  more  a  servant  is  trusted,  the  more  freedom  of  access 
that  is  given  to  every  place  where  attention  is  requisite, 
tbe  greater  is  the  responsibilitv  felt  personally,  and  the 
^Qore  reliable  is  the  honesty  of  the  servant.    J3ut  if  the 
iock-up  system  is  practised  usually,  and  happens  to  be 
Once  nefflected,  then  the  temptation  to  steal  comes  with 
^U   its  torce.    Hence,  in  those  governments  where  the 

Srivileges  of  the  subject  are  restricted,  there  is  more  ten- 
ency  to  this  vice  than  in  our  land  of  liberty.    Every 
One  amongst  us  looks  upon  his  fellow  as  honest,  and  acts 
accordingly  in  his  intercourse  with  those  around  him. — 
The  consequence  is,  a  mutual  fostering  of  good  faith 
imong  our  people,  which  is  a  far  greater  security  for 
property  than  bars  and  bolts,  or  locks  and  keys. 

l^ere  is  a  point  connected  with  the  freedom  from  re- 
itraint  in  this  country,  which  requires  great  circumspec- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  citizens,  in  their  aggregate  ca- 
pacity, namely,  the  tendency  to  latitudinarianism  in 
dionght  and  word.  The  influence  of  a  mob,  (by  which 
term,  we  understand  ^^  a  disorderly  assembly,  in  an  ex- 
VoL.  vra. — ^No.  2.  4 
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cited  Btate  of  feeling,^')  may  be  directed  with  equal  force 
asainst  error  or  right.  The  components  are  not  necessa- 
iilj  of  vicious  character,  and  indeed,  we  sometimes  find 
intelligent  and  high-minded  men  lending  their  authority 
to  such  proceedings.  Mr.  Madison  remarked,  ^4iad  eve- 
ry Athenian  citizen  been  a  Socrates,  eyery  Athenian 
assembly  would  still  have  been  a  mob;"  and  what  was 
true  of  that  ancient  Republic  sliould  be  guarded  against 
in  the  present  day. 

An  assembly  uf  persons  without  law  or  order,  al- 
though not  viciously  disposed,  is  a  fearful  spectacle 
in  our  Republican  America,  because  they  acknowledge 
no  restraint  upon  their  conduct,  and  may  at  any  mo- 
ment be  directed  in  the  wrong  path.  While  the  cause 
of  truth  and  justice  is  upheld,  we  can  scarcely  approve 
the  means  employed;  and  when  opposed,  we  have  snf- 
ficicnt  to  condemn  in  the  result,  as  well  as  the  reck- 
less rudeness  of  the  proceeding.  The  begging  of  the 
question,  the  assumption  of  right  which  characterizes 
such  bodies,  is  the  worst  feature  that  enters  into  their 
constitution,  as  no  force  of  reason  or  acuteness  of  lo- 
gic, can  be  brought  to  bear  against  their  licentious 
acts.  A  kind  of  spiritual  delusion  renders  them  irre- 
sponsible to  all  the  ordinary  appeals  of  common  sensOi 
judgment,  or  discretion,  and  they  go  headlong  to  the 
gratification  of  their  proclivities.  Legality  is  foi^tten, 
order  is  discarded,  and  for  the  time  being,  the  supreme 
authority,  to  will  and  to  do,  belongs  to  the  assembled 
mass.  There  may  be  a  special  enactment  by  the  law  of 
the  land  for  the  suppression  of  the  evil  whicn  is  combat- 
ted,  but  it  is  no  longer  considered  a  sufficient  guarantee. 
Tliere  may  be  an  omcer  whose  business  it  is  to  enforce 
this  law,  but  he  is  supplauted.  There  may  be  a  police 
and  militia  force  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the 
case,  but  volunteers  come  forward  to  assume  their  du- 
ties, and  take  the  danger  and  responsibility  of  enforcing 
their  lofty  sentiments  of  courage  and  honour.  Such  acts 
may  be  performed  under  the  mask  of  friends  of  good 
order,  and  with  a  claim  to  the  authority  of  a  higher-law 
doctrine,  but  the  spirit  which  actuates  is  not  calculated 
to  promote  peace;  and  instead  of  ascending,  must  seek 
refnge  in  a  lower  law  than  any  well-constitated  govern- 
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ment  should  tolerate.     Any  self-constituted  guardian  of 
the  public  weal,  is  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion.    A 
claim  to  exercise  this  autburity,  delegated  by  no  formal 
act  of  the  people  or  Strife,  is  nothing  short  of  usurpa- 
tion, and  the  enactment  is  the  worst  species  of  despo- 
tism springing  from  anarchy.    If  the  thing  claimed  be 
just  in  itself,  and  be  demanded  in  an  improper  manner, 
or  by  improper  persons^  it  cannot  be  granted  with  pro- 
priety, and  it  may  fairly  be  classed  with  the  illegal  re- 
^nisitions.    But  when  an  uniust  demand  is  supported 
J  such  improper  means,  it  involves  a  turpitude  which 
is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  republican  principle, 
and  should  be  stigmatized  by  every  high-minded  citizen. 
The  ides  of  a  mass  of  men  actuated  by  some  strong  im- 
pulse of  feeling,  undertaking  to  be  the  arbiters  of  truth 
and  justice,  is  preposterous,  to  say  the  least  of  it.    Pas- 
sion never  can  ascertain  the  merits  of  a  controvers3r,  and 
generally  leads  to  rash  action.    That  decision  and  re- 
solve, which  results  from  mature  consideration,  is  lauda- 
ble and  much  to  be  sought  atlter;  but  the  foregone  con- 
clusion of  recklessness,  which  confers  pertinacity  of  pur- 
pose on  the  mob,  is  always  to  be  deprecated.     A  set  of 
persons,  who  pre-determine  to  view  matters  in  a  given 
ttpect  and  no  other,  are  little  else  than  monomaniacs, 
and  deserve  not  the  high  distinction  of  rational  beings. 
Their  course  is  wanting  in  honesty  also,  as  they  refuse  to 
iear  or  to  see  the  true  condition  of  things  around  them. 
fience,  they  unconsciously  come  to  occupy  the  position 
tf  fools  and  knaves.    Tliese  are  terms  which  few  would 
be  content  to  have  applied  to  their  individual  acts,  and 
Jet  many  lay  themselves  liable  to  such  a  stigma,  in  their 
laeociation  with  one  another,  in  the  capacity  of  would- 
be  regulators  of  the  public  morals.    In  reference  to  the 
Outrage  of  revolutionists,  who  are  striving  to  break  down 
the  strong  arm  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  ill-gotten 
power,  we  have  nothing  tor  say  at  present.     We  allude  to 
mch  as  under  a  well-constituted  government,  take  the 
rsins  into  their  own  hands,  and  undertake  to  carry  out 
their  views  of  policy  and  propriety,  at  the  expense  of 
every  thing  sacred  to  humanity  and  justice.    Tnere  are 
two  periods  of  national  existence,  marked  by  such  de- 
monstratious, — ^the  early  or  tbrming  era,  when  system 
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has  not  yet  been  established,  and  the  pastperfect  state 
(if  we  may  so  style  it,)  of  development.  Tne  former  is 
the  gross  outbreak  of  untutored  impulse.  The  latter  is 
the  delusive  ebullition  of  overwrought  fancy.  Either 
may  lead  to  the  most  revolting  deeds ;  and  what  one 
would  do  with  the  lash  and  torture  the  other  would  ef- 
fect by  distorting  ))ublic  sentiment,  by  crushing  dennn- 
ciations  and  by  galling  invectives.  As  the  idiot  and  the 
maniac  are  each  bereft  of  reason,  so  these  two  classea  of 
disturbers  of  the  peace  are  in  different  ways,  without  the 
rational  principle  to  direct  their  proceedings.  In  the 
advanced  condition  of  society,  in  these  United  Statea, 
we  have  much  to  dread  from  a  tendencv  to  the  fanatical 
enthusiasm  of  over-excitement ;  and  we  would  beg  to  sug- 
gest a  few  points  for  the  study  of  others,  who  are  bett^ 
qualified  to  enlarge  upon  them  and  to  apply  them  to  the 
machinery  of  society.  This  is  an  age  of  associations, 
and  if  the  energies  and  impulses  of  the  people  are  not 
directed  in  a  proper  channel,  we  observe  improper  ob- 
jects engage  their  eager  heads  and  hearts,  and  hence 
the  im]x>rtance  of  thoroughly  comprehending  this  fea- 
tuie  of  society. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  isms  and  societies,  and  fellow- 
ships, and  orders,  have  sprung  up  over  the  land?  Why 
is  it  that  our  people  must  quit  the  enjoyment  of  home 
and  friends,  to  engage  in  some  hazardous  enterprise 
with  a  band  of  desperadoes  ?  Why  is  it  that  our  conntry 
is  kept  in  turmoil  and  agitation,  by  party  feuds  and  dis- 
sension? All,  all,  spring  from  the  deep-rooted  principle 
of  association,  which  the  Creator  has  implanted  in  man. 
The  great  law  of  his  natural  existence  is  society,  fellow- 
ship, union ;  and  it  is  but  a  perversion  of  this  natural 
element,  which  leads  to  the  unfavourable  results  advert- 
ed to ;  and  the  only  feasible  plan  to  obviate  this  tenden- 
cy to  vice,  is  to  incorporate,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
government,  a  wide  extended,%and  completely  ramified 
system  of  association,  so  as  to  make  every  citizen  sub- 
serve a  purpose  in  the  great  economy  of  our  republic. 
This,  to  some  extent,  is  the  case  at  present ;  but  evident- 
ly, not  so  completely  as  the  character  of  our  people 
quires.  Every  individual  should  feel  that  he  exerts 
influence,  and  has  a  part  to  act  in  tlie  great  drama  that 
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is  proffreflsine.  There  should  be  such  an  organization 
throuenoDt  the  entire  country,  as  to  impress  every  one 
with  toe  fact,  that  be  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  gov- 
erning power.  Each  State  shoiild  be  conformed  to  the 
general  plan,  and  interlock  with  others,  so  as  to  move 
on  harmoniously  as  one  grand  machine.  Every  district 
and  county  should  be  a  unit,  and  fit  in  with  the  cogs  of 
a  wheel  which  is  moved  by  the  great  lever,  association. 
We  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea,  that  this  desidera- 
tum would  be  accomplishea  by  bestowing  the  elections  of 
the  chief  officers  of  the  nation  upon  the  masses.  So  far 
from  it,  that  we  consider  the  machinery  would  be  at  once 
deranged  thereby;  and  it  would  be  like  a  silly  attempt 
to  move  the  massive  stones  of  a  mill,  by  multiplying 
flatter-wheels,  instead  of  increasing  the  power  by  the 
intermediate  cog-wheels  and  gearing.  No,  let  us  dove- 
tail and  incorporate  one  part  of  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment upon  another,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  by  a  system 
of  pnlleys,  gain  a  power  and  force,  which  isolated  ef- 
forts conld  never  effect.  Make  it  the  interest  and  grati- 
fication of  every  citizen,  to  advance  in  his  sphere  of  du- 
fy;  and  thus  eventually,  all  will  work  for  the  general 
good,  and  all  will  be  alike  rewarded  by  national  pros- 
perity. Let  each  man  be  the  guardian  of  his  fellow,  and 
thns  check  any  proclivity  to  wrong.  A  ffeneral  personal 
i^ponaibility,  would  thus  be  developea,  which  would 
operate  more  fevourabh'  than  any  statute  enforced  by  dic- 
tatorial authority.  We  are  satisfied  that  every  human 
being,  worthy  the  name  of  man,  feels  more  content  in 
Belf-control,  than  when  the  same  thing  is  done  under 
the  inflaence  and  authority  of  another ;  and  the  nearer  a 

Sivemment  approaches  the  point  of  self-government, 
e  nearer  is  it  to  the  standard  of  nature  and  common 
sense. 

Our  Sepublic  is  founded  in  great  and  holy  principles. 
It  takea  man's  capacity  for  self-government,  as  its  basis, 
tnd  the  cardinal  elements  of  the  plan  are  perhaps,  near- 
ly perfect.  But  many  differences  of  opinion  have  modi- 
oed  the  practical  details,  and  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
aecomplisned,  before  we  can  present  to  the  world  a  har- 
monious whole.  It  is  to  the  attainment  of  such  an  end, 
that  we  here  direct  the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  urge 
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upon  them  the  diffusion  of  the  law-making  and  law-abi- 
ding elements,  by  the  principle  of  association,  in  the 
most  intimate  and  confiaential  relation,  among  the  peo- 
ple. As  an  exemplification  of  onr  meaning,  we  would 
addnce  the  disciph'ne  of  some  military  schools,  where  it 
is  not  only  the  auty,  but  the  choice,  and  pride,  of  each, 
to  aphold  the  honor  of  the  institution  by  taking  cogni- 
zance of  any  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  any  member  of 
the  school,  and  bringing  the  culprit  to  justice  by  a  court 
of  his  fellows.  Snch  is  not  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  would  be  adapted  to  a  nation ;  yet  it  servea 
to  illustrate  the  manner,  in  which  a  plan  might  bo  made 
to  work,  if  correctly  devised.  Some  diverticulum  is 
needed  in  this  bustling,  progressive  age,  to  keep  men  from 
running  into  vicious  associations  ana  alliances.  We  re- 
quire a  mob-antidote,  and  we  must  think  that  a  more 
complete  system  of  patrol  and  police,  would  be  attended 
with  a  good  effect.  Every  citizen  should  frown  upon 
lawless  gatherings,  even  professing  to  have  the  common 

food  in  vicW)  and  attempting  to  suppress  a  general  vice. 
uch  manifestations  prove  the  necessity  for  a  legal  su- 
pervision on  the  part  of  the  people  over  themselves,  and 
must  eventually  induce  a  greater  diffusion  of  legal  re- 
sources among  the  masses.* 

*  The  anbjoined  paragraphs  from  the  New  York  Timea»  havA  ooma  to 
oar  notice  since  the  above  was  penned : 

"  Within  Beyenty-iiye  years  there  have  been  seyeral  chanees  of  senti- 
ment in  this  country,  tiiat  are  worthy  of  consideration,  as  tending  to  show 
what  causes  are  at  work  in  our  midst  Few  of  them  have  be«i  to  goa- 
eral  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  nationaL  But  yet  they  have  beon  mffi- 
ciently  marked  to  be  classed  among  the  phenomena  of  our  eiistenoo. 
There ^  are  so  many  loose  ideas  among  us  on  the  subject  of  "ProgreM;" 
there  is  so  little  attention  given  to  the  philosophy  of  oar  History,  tliiil 
we  could  not  engage  in  more  profitable  reflections  than  those  whioh  ooB- 
cern  the  fluctuations  of  opinion  among  us. 

"Fifty  years  since,  the  sober  mind  of  this  country  feared  the  expansion 
of  popular  liberty.  There  was  a  powerful  leaning  towards  a  strong  Gk>T- 
emment,  as  necessary  to  restrain  human  passions  and  prevent  all  ezoeMe& 
Outside  of  law  men  were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  no  confidence  was  had 
in  those  great  regulative  forces  of  selfish  interests  and  social  ties,  thai 
have  now  risen  into  a  commanding  position  among  the  conservative  aafSi- 
guards  of  our  institutions.  The  ruling  idea  was  Government,  and  eveiT- 
thing  was  tributary  to  it  Men  universally  accepted  the  theory  of  mat' 
government  But  that  self-government  was  to  have  a  prodigioua  organie 
force.  It  was  to  be  as  strong  as  possible.  To  be  salutary  and  effe 
it  moat  be  distrustful  of  human  natare,  and  manage  it  by  meana  of 
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The  social  element  of  society  comes  in  to  be  consider- 
ed next,  and  although  it  might  appear  a  work  of  super- 
erogation to  delineate  a  feature,  which  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  very  idea  of  society,  yet  it  is  not  al- 
ways predominant,  and  enters  in  various  forms  into  the 
assemblage  of  mankind. 

An  idea  of  society,  without  sociality,  may  be  drawn 
from  the  quaker  meeting,  where  silence  rules  the  hour: 
and  many  fashionable  gatherings  have  a  stiffness  and 
monotony  about  them,  which  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  social  feeling.  And  again,  there  is  a  garulous  pro- 
pensity manifested  on  some  occasions,  giving  vent  to 
gossip  and  scandal,  which  is  no  part  of  sociability. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  society  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  cast,  in  tone  of  feeling  and  conduct,  of  certain 
persons ;  and  we  accordingly  speak  of  the  lower  order  of 
f^^^y»  good  society,  the  best  society,  etc.,  thus  express- 
ing the  particular  grade  of  the  clique  or  set  of  persons. 
These  distinctions  are  artificial  of  course,  and  tlie  lines 
of  demarcation  not  vei^y  correctly  drawn,  but  they  are 
onderstood  and  recognized  by  mankind,  and  according- 
ly we  are  not  responsible  for  their  correspondence  to  the 
characters  of  different  persons.  In  fact,  we  would  pre- 
fer to  consider  society  as  the  aggregate  of  all  these  class- 
es for  the  present,  and  bring  these  distinctions  into  view 
under  the  next  head,  as  the  result  of  domestic  influence. 

The  social  enjoyment  of  the  refined  and  cultivated  is 
greatly  different  from  that  of  rustic,  uncultivated  per- 
sons ;  and  yet,  a  feeling  pervades  the  breast  of  each,  which 
is  nearly  allied.  Suppose  a  group  of  literary  associates 
to  be  in  a  room  adjoining  a  boat's  crew  or  a  set  of  rail 
road  workers,  and  that  each  company  spend  the  even- 
ing in  good  humour.  Which  would  manifest  the  most 
social  feeling?  Which  would  derive  the  most  gratifica- 
tion ?  We  think  the  latter  might  have  the  best  of  it  thus 
fiu*,  and  yet  perhaps,  not  be  edified  or  instructed  for  any 

K'e  OTenight  A  litUe  experience  demoiietrated  the  folly  of  snch  opin- 
\  ftnd  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  tmstworthineM  of  the  people 
WM  a  grander  truth  aa  well  as  a  more  reliable  fact  than  our  Revolution- 
aiy  FaiUiers  had  imagined.  Our  adyancements  had  proved  one  things 
tic:  that  the  action  of  the  people  hae  always  been  healthier  and  better 
than  that  of  the  Government^  and  that  our  prosperity  is  due  much  more 
to  them  than  to  our  official  authorities. 
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„..ii  jiiu.    There  was  a  biffber,  nobler  object  in  view 
\i    \\o^.  ut'  cultivated  intellect;  and  while  each,  ])e^ 
.^•<s    t^J  bis  own  peculiar  satisfaction^  in  diBcnssing 
.iic   :';ivorito  topic,  that  community  of  feeling,  whicE 
«   ilia  be  entitleii  to  the  name  social,  was  not  enjoyed 
'\    liviii.     Although  together,  it  was  a  somewhat  selfish 
..«iiiiicatit)ii.     They  mav  have  pursued  different  chan- 
icls  ot'  thought,  and  thus  improved  the  knowledge  of  each 
Awi\  but  they  could  not  sympathize  in  feeling,  as  the  udt 
uU)rcd  labourera  would  do.    The  ground  on  which  the 
':iUt;r  meet  is  familiar  alike  to  all,  and  they  ha  ire  nothing 
\M  rostrain  their  intercourse  with  one  another.     Not  that 
iVooiUim  of  thought  and  expression  are  inconsistent  with 
literary  attainments;  but  we  most  frequently  obeerreit 
in  those  that  have  not  been  trained  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  consequently  among  such,  there  is  more  bo- 
ciubility  manifested. 

In  the  idea  of  social,  is  included  that  of  confidence 
and  freedom,  with  a  disposition  to  please,  and  if  aa 
intimacy  exist  among  persons  characterized  by  these 
ihings,  we  would  call  such  a  social  party.  The  simple 
fact  of  throwing  people  together,  does  not  make  them 
social ;  so  far  from  it,  that  the  greatest  formality  and 
restraint,  frequently,  are  observed  in  a  company  of  per- 
sons. The  derivation  of  the  word  social,  implies  a  com- 
panion, which  certainly  means  something  more  than  the 
mere  presence  of  another  person.  It  conveys  the  idea 
of  fellowship,  and  sympathy,  such  as  can  exist  alone  be- 
tween bosom  friends.  Whether  mankind  are  generally 
more  disposed  to  be  social,  than  isolated,  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  some  little-souled  beings.  But  whether  we 
reason  a  prion  from  the  mental  constitution  of  man;  or 
take  the  a  posteriori  mode  of  investigation,  from  the  de- 
velopments of  every  day  life  arouna  us,  we  must  con- 
clude that  a  unison  of  feeling  pervades  the  human  race, 
and  that  a  social  existence  is  necessary  for  their  comfort 
and  enjoyment. 

Here  then,  is  the  point  from  which  the  inflnence  of 
the  social  element  of  society  is  to  be  viewed, — as  a  great 
uervading  principle,  rendering  one  portion  of  the  race 
{)at  the  counterpart  of  all  other.  Sociality  is  as  necessa- 
ry to  society,  as  affection  is  to  a  family,  and  must  be 
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mingled  with  all  its  phases.  In  our  casaal  meetiDgs, 
in  our  daily  business,  we  mast  be  sociable,  or  there  is  no 
enioyment  of  life.  Note  the  ascetic,  misanthropic  indi- 
▼idaal,  who  only  occasionally  comes  forth  from  his  re- 
tirement, and  he  seems  like  an  incubus,  upon  those  with 
whom  he  may  be  present.  If  he  has  not  a  heart  to  feel 
with  others,  he  had  better  live  the  recluse  completely, 
and  not  damp  the  genial  glow  of  feeling  with  those  who 
would  be  social. 

The  great  social  element,  which  pervades  our  race,  is 
maoifested  in  the  cliques  of  select  friends,  in  the  even- 
ing party,  in  the  promiscuous  assembly,  and  in  fact  in 
every  department  of  life  it  stands  forth  conspicuous. 
Even  oar  tradesmen  and  merchants  find  it  to  their  mu- 
tual interest  to  associate  together  in  their  business  capa- 
city.    Schools,  colleges,  and  philanthropic  organizations 
are  the  result  of  the  same  feeling,  and  thus  we  see  a 
great  result  growing  out  of  this  social  feeling  among 
Qankind.    In  fact,  the  best  argument  for  free  trade 
ttnoog  nations,  is  founded  in  that  state  of  things  which 
makes  it  to  the  advantage  of  every  portion  of  the  world 
to  be  on  a  social  relation.    We  see  one  nation  producing 
articlea  that  are  consumed  by  another,  and  the  second 
looming  something  which  is  needed  by  the  first.    Thus, 
by  an  interchange  of  commodities  each  is  benefited,  and 
^DJoys  comforts  which  it  could  not,  by  depending  on  its 
Awn  resources.    The  same  result  attends  the  intercourse  of 
individuals,  and  we  find  them  contributing  to  the  grati- 
fication and  well-being  of  one  another,  by  an  interchange 
of  feelings  and  opinions,  as  well  as  more  substantial  fa- 
^GUFB.    It  is, •therefore,  conducive  to  the  prosperity  and 
liappiness  of  our  race,  to  enjoy  the  friendly  intercourse 
of  one  another;  and  although  we  would  not  go  to  the  ex- 
treme of  communism,  there  is  no  doubt  but  mankind 
-  ahould  be  recognised  as  one  vast  brotherhood.    While 
the  right  of  property,  and  family  distinctions,  should  be 
recognised,  there  should  exist  as  much  social  intercourse 
as  circumstances  permit.    There  should  be  a  humanity 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression,)  pervading  all  the  ranks  of 
life,  and  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  each  should  cultivate 
this  sentiment  towards  his  fellow  man.    We  occasional- 
ly see  a  character  that  bears  the  same  relation  to  his 
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fellow  beings,  as  the  beast  of  prey  does  to  other  animals. 
He  is  a  Cain  in  the  world,  every  man's  hand  being  turn- 
ed against  him,  and  his  against  every  man.  He  thinks 
of  nothing  but  what  will  cause  pain  and  distress.  He 
could  laugh  at  the  tears  of  innocence, — ^tie  could  mock 
the  wail  of  despair.  It  is  not  with  any  view  to  render 
himself  more  happy,  but  for  the  demoniac  wish  to  wit- 
ness the  misery  oi  others,  that  he  pursues  his  dread  car 
reer.  We  need  not  say  that  such  a  person  has  no  place 
in  social  existence ;  and  if  there  is  any  society  suited  to 
receive  him,  it  must  be  such  as  Milton  has  aepicted  in 
Pandemonium.  If  the  world  contained  any  considera- 
ble proportion  of  such  creatures,  there  could  not  be  such 
a  thing  as  society  among  mankind.  As  it  is,  a  taint  is 
extended  from  them,  in  all  directions ;  and  very  few  come 
in  contact  with  the  depraved  character,  witnont  being 
contaminated.  A  youth  who  has  been  correctly  trained 
mav  resist  this  monster  of  vice ;  but  the  unsuspecting 
ana  unguarded,  will  most  likely  be  led  astray,  by  asso- 
ciating with  such  a  person.  A  pleasing  manner  is  often 
assumed  to  entice  the  unwary,  and  it  is  only  when  habit 
has  rendered  the  minor  faults  familiar,  that  iniauitiea  of 
a  deeper  grade  are  suggested.  Watch  the  graaual  pro- 
cess by  which  a  set  ot  rowdies  attach  others  to  tneir 
ranks.  Watch  the  steps  of  one,  who  day  after  day,  fre- 
quents the  haunts  of  dissipation,  and  vou  will  understand 
how  the  vicious  avail  themselves  of  the  social  element  of 
our  nature,  to  draw  others  along  with  them. 

Thus,  we  observe  that  this  prevailing  feature  of  socie- 
ty is  made  conducive  to  evil,  as  well  as  good,  results. 
There  are  many  who  will  go  into  vicious  indulgence 
with  others,  that  would  not  engage  in  it  alone.  And  yet 
we  find  occasionally,  one  such  as  the  individual  above 
alluded  to,  who  aspires  to  be  "  prince  of  devils,"  and 
caring  not  for  company,  goes  on  in  malignant  loneliness 
to  perpetrate  his  wicked  purposes.  For  the  latter,  we 
can  have  no  charity.  For  the  former  we  must  feel  some 
compassion,  as  they  have  fallen  under  the  perverted  in- 
fluence of  a  natural  feeling. 

How  far  the  social  tendency  leads  to  vice  in  society  is 
an  interesting  inquiry,  and  I  would  briefly  allude  to 
some  of  its  developments. 
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The  bar-Tooom  spree,  the  ^mblinff  club,  the  ball- 
room dissipation,  and  the  out-aoor  mob,  all  are  fostered 
by  this  principle.    Tlie  exciting  influence  of  conipanr  is 
felt  bj  every  one,  and  the  predominant  vein  of  feeling  is, 
of  coarse,  rendered  more  intense  by  the  cooperation  of 
others,  in  evil,  as  well  as  good  objects.    Thus  we  see 
how  persons  are  seduced  from  their  rectitude  of  purpose, 
to  engage  with  others  in  all  sorts  of  vicious  indulgence. 
If  a  man  is  disposed  to  be  bad,  he  will  be  worse  by  being 
associated  with  others  of  a  like  disposition.    Indeed,  the 
ipirit  which  is  manifested  on  many  occasions  where  a 
number  act  together,  could  not  operate  with  a  few, — the 
reckless  fnry  of  an  outraged  mass  of  men,  such  as  con- 
stitntea  a  mob,  is  not  seen  to  sprins:  forth  from  one  or  a 
few  who  may  be  subjected  to  similar  grievances.    No, 
the  riot  is  a  social  disorder,  and  must  have  numbers  as- 
sociated, to  produce  its  uproarious  developments.     We 
do  not  refer  to  the  tumult  and  noise  simply,  which  would 
be  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  a  mob,  but  to  the  acts 
of  lawless  vulgarity  and  rndenesi-i,  which  is  remarked  in 
Gonnection  with  such  masses  of  men.     And,  we  affirm, 
%>hat  soch  are  the  result  of  association.    The  same  indi- 
^daals  would  not  do,  or  perhaps,  have  a  disposition  to 
c3o  snch  things,  were  they  not  tnus  thrown  into  a  social 
Jnterconrse  with  one  another,  under  an  excited  state  of 
xnind  and  feelings. 

The  same  principle,  which,  when  properlv  directed, 
^ves  an  nndauntea  bearing  to  the  army  of  sofdiers,  will, 
"^hen  misgnided,  lead  men  to  the  most  atrocious  viola- 
"tf  ODS  of  law  and  order.     A  like  feeling,  begets  like  con- 
duct, and  all  are  borne  on  with  an  impetuosity  which 
i^ason  or  law  cannot  control.    It  is  a  wt-akness  of  man's 
nature,  to  be  swayed  by  those  around  him.    An  act,  or 
a  word,  or  even  a  look,  will  sometimes  be  sufficient  on 
the  part  of  an  individual,  to  induce  another  to  change 
his  preconceived  plan  of  operations.     How  potent  theu, 
must  an  expression  of  opinion  by  a  body  of  persons  be, 
in  forming  the  sentiments  of  others!     Yes,  there  is  a 
mighty  moving  power  in  the  embodied  will  of  a  mass  of 
men.    It  carries  with  it  a  faith  which  no  argument  can 
arrest,  and  impresses  a  conviction  which  no  disbelief 
can  gainsay.    Thns  men  are  blindly  led  to  espouse  a 
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fellow  beings,  as  the  beattt  of  pi-ey  does  to  other  animal*. 
He  ie  a  Cain  in  the  world,  every  man's  band  being  tun- 
ed BgainBt  bim,  and  bis  against  every  man.     He  thialt* 
of  nothing  but  what  will  canse  pain  and  distresa.     B 
could  kugh   at  the  tears  of  innocence, — he  coald  ohx 
the  wail  of  despair.     It  is  not  with  any  view  to  nO' 
himself  more  happy,  but  for  the  demoniac  wiabto  ' 
nesfi  the  misery  of  others,  that  be  pnrsaes  his  dnBci 
reer.     We  need  not  say  that  eiieb  a  person  has  no  i 
in  social  existence ;  and  if  there  is  any  society  nii> 
receive  him,  it  must  be  snch  as  Milton  has  Afipiv 
Pandemonium.     If  the  world  contained  any  cor 
ble  proportion  of  such  creatures,  there  coald  not 
a  thing  as  society  among  mankind.     Ab  it  is,  i> 
extended  from  them,  in  all  directions ;  and  very  * 
in  contact  with  the  depraved  character,  with- 
contaminated.     A  youth  who  has  been  correctl 
may  resist  this  monster  of  vice ;  but  the  on 
and  unguarded,  will  most  likely  be  led  aatri. 
elating  with  such  a  person.     A  pleasing  man 
assumed  to  entice  the  unwary,  and  it  ia  cmh 
has  rendered  the  minor  tanlce  familiar,  tbat 
a  deeper  grade  are  suggested.     Watoh  thi 
cess  by  which  a  set  of  rowdiea  attach  < 
ranks.     Watcli  the  steps  of  one,  who  day 
quents  the  hauuta  of  dissipation,  and  tou  ' 
how  the  vicious  avail  themselves  of  tne  f- 
our  nature,  to  draw  others  along  with  t' 
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-  "•  recnniinend  them,  are  re- 

.0,  and  even  may  be  held  to 

•  circle  is  not  our  (Standard  of 

•t  '.ff  this  scum  of  creation,  and 

-.  lidity.     Instead  of  this  parrot, 

.\i  introduce  the  true-hearted, 

•  iod  jihalanx  of  men,  who  have 

»  rrutii  in  their  own  dear  native 

'\:n  the  genuine  badge  of  aristoc- 

?io  ratan,  brass-buttoned  fellows, 

•  .1  substantial,  well-informed  far- 

..  •.  even   with   all  the  ostentatious 

.  :':io  latter  will  most  probably  dis- 

.  ••  of  knowledge  and  a  nicer  sense 

-  .-.lortment  towards  others.    The  one 

:  >clf  as  others  see  him ;  the  other  is 

-.  i:  those  sterling  virtues  which  will 

00  and  regard  of  those  around  him, 

ninscend  their  appreciation  by  his 

.  .limsolf.     AVe  would  not  have  men  to 

.     iiC  estimate  upon  themselves;  yet,  it  is 

'!io  whi)  chiims   position  in  society,  to 

iv-ation  for  the  phice;  and  mere  name, 

.  ,*    ii,  «»r  tine  address,  cannot  impart  such 

^.c  must  be  some  excellence  of  character, 

iitcgrity,  generosity,  or  some  command- 

•  rcllect,  which  mav  interest  and  instruct 

.\k'  an  individual  to  any  distinction  among 

Wo  may  iind  one,  who  is  hail-fellow-well- 

,   %  ooijv,  who  thinks  not,  and  cares  not,  for 

s\»«nd  the  i>resent  moment.     lie  will  enjoy 

\  .%    of  anv  who  will   be  familiar;  and  he  will 

,.\   doctrine  which  may  be  popular.     The  so- 

V   has  overrun  all  the  virtues  of  a  domestic 

4'  *1    m>te:iil  o\  sincerity,  we  find  dissimula- 

,.4,'  oi   lirnau^s  atul  deciMon,  we  find  that  va- 

.ii.tvvar\l   of  luvmises  or  appointments  which 


>> » 
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inarks  the  creature  of  circumstaDces.    Such  it$  the  dema- 
gogue of  the  social  circle.     He  is  weak  and  powerless 
when  a  crisis  for  action  is  presented.     Having  been  used 
to  move  in  a  current,  over  which  he  exercised  no  con- 
trol, he  can  bring  no  oar  to  assist  him  in  guarding  against 
the  rocks  and  quicksands  which  may  lie  in  his  course. 
But  give  us  one  who  has  had  a  different  basis  of  charac- 
ter, and  has  cultivated  a  habit  of  self-reliance,  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed,  and  what  a  diiference  do  we  observe  in 
his  career!    With  a  manly  and  independent  bearing,  he 
may  still  be  modest  and  unassuming.     He  can  appre- 
ciate others,  while  he  feels  an  assurance  within  himself 
that  will  impart  ener^^^  to  every  act  of  his  life.    Such  a 
person  will  nave  an  influence  upon  those  around  him, 
and  will  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  so- 
ciety.    Such  are  the  men  who  shape  and  mould  the  age 
in  which  they  live.    Such  are  the  men  that  are  ])roduced 
Under   a  proper  influence,  within   the  domestic  circle. 
Xhoee  cardinal  traits  of  character,  which  are  impressed 
l>y  the  immediate  associations  of  the  family,  do  more, 
^nd  work  a  more  lasting  effect,  in  life,  than  any  other 
'features  of  the  man.     Such  characteristics  are  so  promi- 
■Caeut,  that  we  can  in  many  instances,  refer  an  individual 
to  his  source,  by  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with 
ie  personal  peculiarities.     Ilis  manners,  his  opinions, 
tc,  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  father,  brother,  or 
Heud,  as  it  may  be,  with  whom  he  is  constantly  associa- 
ed.     There  must  be  a  mutual  action  and  re-action  of 
upon  another,  which  tendb  to  assimilate  character. 
TZThe  higher-toned  mind  will,  by  its  superior  influence, 
^lave  more  effect  in  elevating  the  lower,  than  this  infe- 
^or  being  will  have  in  detracting  from  the  more  exalt- 
^;  consequently,  it  behooves  the  weak  to  seek  the  as- 
sistance of  the  strong,  the  depraved  that  of  the  virtuous, 
and  the  stupid  that  of  the  clear-headed,  if  they  would 
advance  in  attainments.    But  there  is,  doubtless,  much 
in  the  interchange  of  sentiments  between  those  of  equal 
mental  capacity,  which  will  elevate  the  feelings  and  ad- 
vance the  Knowledge  of  each.     As  two  unhewn  stones 
are  polished  by  rubbing  together,  so  two  minds  that  are 
in  a  great  measure  uncultivated,  will  be  improved  by 
oft-repeated  contact. 
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The  most  favourable  situation  for  this  contact  is  in  the 
family,  and  we  therefore,  most  frequently  observe  this  in- 
fluence among  those  who  are  thus  associated.  A  gronp, 
of  like  feelings  and  tastes,  being  throwu  with  other 
groups,  respectively  alike,  but  each  differing-from  the 
other,  goes  to  make  up  the  geTieral  caste  of  society,  and, 
of  course,  modify  the  developments  which  are  there  ob- 
served. The  same  kind  of  mutual  re-actions  must  ensue 
here,  that  we  have  before  alluded  to,  and  the  same  kind 
of  result  in  bringing  about  an  equilibrium  is  observed. 
One  family  influences  another  family,  throughout  the 
whole  community,  and  as  intelligence  and  refinement 
preponderate  in  the  individual  families,  they  will  prevail 
throughout  society  at  large. 

Having  adverted  to  the  constituent  elements  of  socie- 
ty, and  the  modifications  springing  from  various  infln- 
ences,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  briefly,  to  the  great 
aims  and  ends  of  all  our  intercourse  with  one  another. 
In  the  broadest  acceptation,  our  aim  may  be  said  to  be 
happiness  or  enjoyment ;  and  when  it  is  determined  to 
what  extent  this  is  attained,  the  end  of  the  whole  matter 
is  reached.  But  there  are  so  many  different  tastes  to  be 
gratified,  that  no  standard  of  happiness,  considered  ia 
reference  to  our  present  existence,  can  be  applicable  to 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  human  race.  Each  looka 
to  his  association  with  his  fellows,  as  conducive  in  one 
way  or  another  to  his  own  views  of  enjoyment,  and  as 
promoting  his  happiness.  Success  in  business  or  pecu- 
niary interest  is  the  great  aim  of  many ;  to  have  the 
praise  and  homage  of  those  around  them  absorbs  the 
whole  thoughts  of  others ;  and  a  meagre  portion  of  the 
race  are  actuated  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  their  fellows,  and  to  do  good  in  anj^ 
and  every  way  that  is  available.  The  life  of  each  is 
spent  in  assiduous  efibrts  to  consummate  their  respective 
onjccts ;  and  every  measure  which  is  proposed  is  viewed 
in  reference  to  this  end,  and  acted  upon  or  declincKi  as  it 
seems  conducive  or  untoward  to  the  purpose.  The  buai* 
ness-man  sees  no  attraction  in  anything  which  cannot 
be  made  subsidiary,  directly,  or  remotely,  .to  his  ioler^ 
est.  The  aspirant*^  for  fame  has  no  relish  for  tcenee  is 
which  he  cannot  have  a  place  in  the  picture.    And  the 
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ttnie-bearted,  Belf-sacrificing  philanthropist  is  not  satis- 
fied   nnless  he  sees  some  other  reaping  the  rewards  and 
benefits  of  his  exertions.    So  it  is  throughout  all  the  de- 
ti^ils   of  the  multifarious  phases  of  society,  and  we  have 
sometimes  seriously  douoted  whether  the  noblest  and 
purest  acts  of  man's  hands  were  not  influenced  to  some 
^stent,  by  motives  yery  foreira  to  the  deed,  and  having 
>lf-intere8t  at  the  bottom,    n  we  divest  a  human  being 
the  heart-embalming  influence  of  God's  love^  we  can^ 
LOt  conceiye  any  other  power  which  can  secure  him  from 
he  control  of  a  deep-rooted  and  instinctiye  disposition 
of  selfishness.    This  may  be  masked  in  various  torms  so 
to  conceal  its  revolting  features,  and  the  individual 
i,y  appear  clever  and  generous  to  others,  while  he  looks 
l>e7ona  to  the  reflected  benefit  to  himself.    Self-love  is  in- 
to man,  and  however  much  others  may  claim  our  re- 
_       i,  this  principle  remains ;  and  we,  ourselves,  feel  that 
personal  gratification  is  tlie  end  of  that  consideration  for 
-the  other  individual.    This  may  perhaps,  appear  a  hu- 
miliating view  of  man's  character,  but  it  is  implanted  in 
«8  for  noble  and  holy  purposes,  and  is  the  main-spring 
of  piety  and  religion.    If  man  was  destitute  of  this  priu- 
csipie  of  self-love,  he  could  not  appreciate  the  great  obli- 
gation which  he  owes  to  Christ  as  his  Redeemer ;  and 
^i^hile  he  sends  forth  his  gratitude  for  this  Divine  love 
«nd  condescension  towards  him  as  a  sinner,  it  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  consciousness  of  the  benefits  that  ac- 
crue to  him. 

Such  then,  we  hold  to  be  the  great  pervading  and 
^de-spreading  motive  with  the  human  race,  in  all  their 
actions;  and  the  more  it  is  looked  into,  the  stronger  influ- 
ence will  it  appear  to  exercise  over  our  conduct  in  life. 
Personal  ease,  comfort,  enjoyment^  yea  happiness,  are 
sought  in  one  way  or  another  by  all,  and  actuate  them 
in  their  associations  with  their  fellows.    They  may  un- 
dertake tasks  the  most  arduous,  they  may  dare  to  do  the 
most  hazardous  exploits,  they  may  go  adverse  to  their 
inclination  and  suffer  debasement  and  punishment  for 
the  time  being;  but  overreaching  all  this,  there  is  a  bright 
bow  of  bope  which  promises  future  benefits  and  immu- 
nitioB.    Is  this  not  the  experience  of  the  world  overt 
Whoever  snfEered  for  the  sake  of  suffering  ?    And  yet^ 
Vo^p  vni. — ISo.  2,  5 
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how  many  have  voluntarily  nndergone  privationB  that 
some  supposed  good  might  be  secured  i  We  take  it 
then,  to  be  the  aim  of  society  to  promote  individual  hap- 
piness, and  this  is  no  doubt  accomplished  in  proportion 
to  the  general  enjoyment  of  the  race.  Each  nnds  a  sat- 
isfaction in  the  gratification  of  others,  and  thus  the  self- 
ish feeling  conduces  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole. 

But  is  the  desired  result  attained  generally,  by  socie- 
ty? Does  the  end  answer  to  the  aim  in  most  instanceal 
Look  at  the  young  and  vigorous,  striving  and  anxious 
about  the  future.  Look  at  the  veteran  who  has  nearly 
closed  his  career,  and  hear  his  regret  for  the  past  and 
his  cares  for  the  present,  and  well  may  we  doubt  wheth- 
er the  desired  goal  is  ever  reached  in  this  world.  The 
point  is  never  reached  at  which  man  learns  to  be  con- 
tented with  his  lot  in  life.  All  the  various  scenes  and 
circumstances  which  surround  man  in  this  world,  are 
not  calculated  to  confer  entire  happiness  upon  him,  and 
the  final  cause  of  this  is  to  direct  attention  to  another 
existence  and  to  other  sources  of  enjoyment.  The  sal- 
vation of  our  immortal  souls,  is  the  prime  object  ofJife; 
and  that  should  be  considered  the  best  society,  which  ia 
most  conducive  to  this  great  end.  Although  man  finds 
much  in  communion  with  his  fellow  beings  to  please  and 
interest  him,  yet  it  is  only  in  looking  to  God  and  Heaven 
that  he  can  feel  the  cravings  of  his  soul  satisfied,  and  on- 
ly in  the  society  of  angels  Siat  he  can  be  completely  and 
eternally  happy. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  LUNAR  WORLD. 


That  the  various  members  of  our  planetary  system 
are  the  abodes  of  sentient  and  intellectual  existence,  and 
that  the  so-called  fixed  stars  are  suns  to  other  systems  of 
habitable  worlds,  has  long  been  a  favorite  hypotheaiB. 
For  the  last  two  centuries  the  greatest  name^  both  in 
philosophy  and  theology,  have  oeen  numbered  among 
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advocates.    Quite  recently,  however,  a  work*  main- 
ining  opposite  views, — a  work  which,  though  anony- 
OU8,  18  generally  attributed  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
ished  of  livingauthors, — has  made  its  appearance  in 
real  Britain.    This  essay  has  ali*eadv  called  forth  a  re- 
lyt  from  the  celebrated  Sir  David  firewster,  an  enthn- 
iastic  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worlds, 
t  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  follow  these  authors 
tthropgh  the  entire  range  of  their  interesting  discussions. 
We  propose  to  examine  the  question  in  regard  merely 
"to  our  own  satellite,  the  nearest  of  all  the  heavenlv  bo- 
<iies,  and  consequently,  that  with  which  we  are  best  ac- 
quainted.    Instead,  however,  of  confining  our  attention 
to  the  single  inquiry  whether  our  neighbouring  orb  is  a 
habitable  globe,  we  may  take  the  occasion  for  a  some- 
what more  general  consideration  of  lunar  phenomena. 

The  moon's  horizontal  parallax  at  her  mean  distance 
fix)m  the  earth, is  rather  less  than  a  degree;  or,  more  ac- 
curately, it  is  fifty-seven  minutes  and  three  seconds. 
The  corresponding  distance  is  about  238,000  miles,  or 
sixty  times  the  radius  of  the  earth.  Her  apparent  di- 
ameter at  mean  distance  is  thirty-cme  minutes  and  twen- 
ty seconds ;  whence  her  true  diameter  is  found  to  be 
2160  miles,  or  rather  more  than  one  fourth  that  of  the 
earth.  Her  surface,  therefore,  contains  about  fifteen 
millions  of  square  miles,  which  is  equal  to  the  area  of 
the  American  continent.  Uer  volume  is  to  that  of  the 
earth  as  one  to  forty-nine. 

The  mass  of  our  satellite  has  been  estimated  by  dif- 
ferent methods.  1.  Having  the  relative  distances  of  the 
snn  and  moon,  and  knowing  their  comparative  influence 
in  raising  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  their  relative  masses 
are  readily  determined.  This  was  the  method  employ- 
ed by  Newton,t  but  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  his 
data  his  result  was  erroneous.  In  the  same  way  La- 
place, at  a  later  period,  found  the  mass  to  be  one  seventy- 
tiflii  of  that  of  the  earth.     On  some  accounts,  however, 

*  0/  the  Plurality  of  WorUU,  An  Essay.  London:  J.  W.  Parker  A 
Son,  1S53.     8  to.  d.  280. 

f  More  Worlds  than  one,  the  creed  of  the  Philoeopher  and  the  Hope  of  the 
Ckrittian.  Bj  Sir  David  Brewster,  K.  H.,  D.  a  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  <bc  dco.  N. 
York:  Robert  Carter  dc  Brothers,  1864.    p.  265. 

I  Prindpio,  B.  ILL,  Prop.  87,  Cor.  4. 
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this  method  is  not  altogether  trust-worthy.  2.  The 
moon's  attraction  on  the  earth  produces  a  sensible  chanse 
in  the  sun's  longitude,  the  amount  of  which  must  inai- 
cate  the  disturbing  mass.  In  other  words,  our  satellite 
does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  revolve  round  the  centre  of  the 
earth :  the  two  bodies  revolve  round  their  common  cen- 
tre of  gravity.  This  deviation  of  our  planet's  orbit  from 
the  regular  elliptical  form,  must  evidently  cause  a  cor- 
responding displacement  of  the  sun ;  since  the  apparent 
position  of  the  latter  in  the  ecliptic,  depends  upon  the 
true  place  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  The  mass  of  our  sa- 
tellite, deduced  from  its  effect  in  thus  changing  the  snn^ 
apparent  place,  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  found 
b^  the  former  method.    Other  modes  of  calculation  have 

fiven  slightly  different  results.  According  to  the  recent 
etemiination  of  Peters  and  Schidloffsky,  the  mass  of 
the  moon  is  to  that  of  the  earth  as  1  to  81.  The  corres- 
ponding density  (.618,)  is  rather  more  than  one-half  of 
the  mean  density  of  the  earth.  Tiie  force  of  attracticm 
at  her  surface,  is  less  than  one-sixth  that  at  the  surface 
of  our  planet. 

For  the  first  few  evenings  after  the  appearance  of  the 
new  moon,  the  unenlightened  portion  oi  the  surface  i* 
often  distinctly  visible.  This  phenomenon,  it  is  now 
universally  conceded,  cannot  be  produced,  as  the  aa- 
cients  imagined,  by  any  native  light  of  the  moon  her- 
self. It  admits,  however,  of  an  easy  and  obvious  expla- 
nation. When  the  moon  is  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  her  dark  hemisphere  is  in  the  direction  of  the  pri- 
mary. But  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  illuminated  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  turned  towards  the  satellite ;  and,  as 
the  moonlight  increases  to  us,  the  earth-light  deoreasea 
for  the  moon,  and  vice  versa.  Now,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  being  thirteen  times  greater  than  that  of  the  moon, 
the  dark  portion  of  the  lunar  disk  receives  a  sufiiciency 
of  eoHh-tight  to  render  it  visible  by  a  secondary  reflec- 
tion. 

The  moon's  rotation  on  her  axis  is  completed  in  a  pe- 
riod precisely  equal  to  that  of  her  orbital  revolution. 
^ence  the  lunar  day  and  night  are  each  about  two  weeks 
in  length.  The  continued  exposure  of  the  surface  to  the 
sun  for  a  period  of  fourteen  days  must  produce  a  consid- 
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erable  elevation  of  temperature ;  greater,  it  has  been  snp- 
posed,  than   that  of  boiling  water.     During  the  long 
nights,  however,  the  cold  will  become  intense  in  a  cor- 
Tesponding  degree.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  moreover, 
that  the  ninar  hemisphere  next  the  earth  is  never  in- 
volved in  total  darkness ;  the  light  which  it  receives  from 
the  earth,  when  turned  away  from  the  sun,  being  very 
mnch  greater  than  what  we  receive  from  the  full  moon. 
To  the  inhabitants  of  our  neighboring  orb — admitting 
the  existence  of  such  beings — the  earth  will  present  a 
magnificent  appearance.    It  does  not  rise  or  set,  or 
change  its  apparent  place  in  the  heavens;  but  main- 
tains invariably  the  same  position.     At  the  centre  of  the 
moon's  disk,  the  earth  is  in  the  zenith ;  from  any  point  in 
the  margin,  the  primary  would  always  be  seen  in  the 
horizon;  and,  generally,  its  attitude  and  position  would 
depend  upon  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  point  of 
observation. 

We  have  said  that  the  earth  perfoiQis  the  same  office 
to  one  of  the  lunar  hemispheres,  that  the  moon  does  to 
the  earth.     While,  however,  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
moon's  surface,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  is  tncrecmng^ 
that  of  the  earth,  as  seen  from  the  moon,  is  decreasing^ 
and  vice  versa.    There  is  also,  another  striking  point  of 
contrast:  while  our  satellite  has  always  the  same  side 
tamed  towards  the  primary,  the  earth  presents  all  parts 
of  its  surface  to  the  moon  fourteen  times  during  one  lu- 
nar night.    The  changes  of  appearance,  thus  constantly 
exhibited,  would  be  perfectly  manifest  to  unassisted  vi- 
sion.    As  land  and  water   reflect  light  unequally — a 
freater  proportion  of  the  incident  rays  being  absorbed 
y  the  latter — the  outlines  of  our  continents,  islands, 
oceans,  seas  and  lakes  would  be  clearly  distinguishable. 
^gain,  as  the  moon's  axis  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  her  surface,  even  if  covered  with 
Vegetation,  woula  exhibit  no  change  of  color  or  appear- 
ance corresponding  to  the  alterations  of  summer  and 
printer.     On  the  other  hand,  when  viewed  from  our  sa- 
tellite, the  variety  of  aspect  presented  by  the  earth  in 
consequence  of  the  change  of  seasons  would  be  striking- 
ly apparent.    In  spring,  the  general  appearance  of  vege- 
tation, and  in  antnmn,  its  gradual  decay,  would  un- 
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donbtedly  be  noticed.  But  probably  the  most  remark- 
able changes  wonld  be  produced  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance or  disappearance  of  snow  over  extensive  districts. 
The  reflected  sunlight  from  a  snow-covered  surface  would 
be  extremely  brilliant.  Finally,  the  clouds  and  vapors 
of  our  atmosphere  would  be  a  source  of  sudden  and  fre- 
quent variation  in  the  aspect  of  the  earth,  as  seen  by  the 
lunarians. 

But  has  the  moon  inhabitants?  This  is  the  main 
point  at  present,  under  consideration ;  and  although  her 
mass,  density,  and  surface  attraction,  her  position  with 
respect  to  the  sun,  her  various  motions,  etc.,  have  all  a 
mSre  or  less  obvious  bearing  upon  the  question,  we  must 
be  chiefly  guided  in  our  judgment  by  ner  physical  con- 
stitution as  revealed  by  the  telescope.  All  parts  of  the 
lunar  disk,  we  very  readily  perceive,  have  not  the  same 
degree  of  brightness.  This  want  of  uniformity  was  at 
one  time  accounted  for,  by  supposing  the  bright  parts  to 
be  land,  and  thq^rk,  water.  At  present,  however,  the 
so-called  seas  aw^  regarded  as  extensive  flats,  or  low 
grounds,  so  constituted  as  to  absorb  a  large  proportion 
of  the  solar  rays.  When  viewed  with  powerful  instru- 
ments they  are  found  to  contain  numerous  elevations  and 
depressions,  presenting  an  appearance  analo^us  to  that 
of  a  generally  level  country  diversified  with  moderate 
inequalities.  They  include  also,  within  their  limits,  a 
considerable  number  of  craters  or  circular  pits,  exhibit- 
ing decisive  indications  of  ancient  volcanic  activity. 
The  brighter  districts  are  rugged  and  mountainous,  and 
indeed  the  whole  visible  hemisphere  has  an  extremely 
desolate  aspect.  Although  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is 
nearly  four  times  that  of  her  satellite,  the  mountain  ele- 
vations of  the  latter  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the 
former.  The  cup-shaped  cavities — which  cover  a  great 
part  of  the  surface — are  very  diflerent  in  appearance 
irom  volcanoes  on  the  earth.  The  larerest  are  from 
fiity  to  one  hundred  and  fitly  miles  in  diameter,  and 
some  are  from  three  to  four  miles  deep.  Selenographera 
have  designated  the  lunar  mountains  by  the  names  of 
distinguished  astronomers  and  philosophers.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  called  Tycho,  situated  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.    The  best  measurements  make  its 
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diameter  fifty-five  miles,  and  its  depth  rather  more  than 
i:1iree.     The  centre  of  this  frightful  abyss  is  marked  by 
flL   conical  mountain,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  some  five 
'fcLonBand  feet.    We  also  observe,  diverging  from  Tycho, 
Sk  remarkable  system  of  rays^  or  luminous  streaks,  the 
explanation  of  which  has  greatly  perplexed  astronomers. 
"Xhey  originate  near  the  verge  of  the  crater  and  extend 
"in  every  direction,  spreading  over  at  least  one  fourth  of 
the  moon's  disk.    They  have  a  peculiar  silvery  color, 
^nd  reflect  light  better  than  other  parts  of  the  surface. 
ITarionB  conjectures  have  been  entertained  in  regard  to 
tiieir  nature.    For  some  time  they  were  supposed  to  be 
lava  streams  from  the  central  crater;  but  as  superlbr 
telescopes  have  shown  that  they  pass  alike  over  hills 
and  valleys,  and  sometimes  even  over  abrupt  elevations, 
this  opinion   is  now  generally   considered   untenable. 
Terhaps  the  most  probable  hypothesis  is  that  advoca- 
ted in  a  recent  work  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Nichol. 
"Those  ravs  of  Tycho,"  he  maintaii^i^^^are  obacks  or 
FDSsuBBB  filled  up  by  matter  from  the  moon's  interior, — 
matter  apparently  similar  to  that  constituting  the  rocks 
environing  Tycho,  and  found  likewise  at  the  bottom  of 
its  chasm ;  but  they  result  from  8a?ne  mighty  force^  in 
whose  history  the  mere  process  of  filling  up  is  only  a 
minute  incident, — a  fobce  whose  seat  is  clearly  at  the 
point  towards  which  they  converge,  viz :  Tycho  itself; 
ihA  force^  viz :  which  blew  out  or  otherwise  originated 
that  stupendous  crater.     And  if  so,  how  fearful  the  con- 
▼ulsion T    No  gradual  operation — no  final  sijm  of  count- 
less successive  shocks — but  sudden  as  terrific,  driving 
from  the  surface  of  the  moon  the  thousands  of  cubic 
miles  of  rock  that  once  occupied  the  cavern  of  Tycho, 
and  shivering  to  that  marvellous  extent  the  body  of  our 
satellite."    Two  other  mountains,  Copernicus  and  Kep- 
ler, are  the  centres  of  similar  systems  of  rays.    The 
crater  of  the  former  is  fitlty-six  miles  in  diameter;  of  the 
latter,  twenty-two;  the  depth  of  each  being  about  two 
miles.    They  are  both  situated  about  eight  or  nine  de- 
grees north  of  the  equator. 

The  craters  we  have  named,  though  on  some  accounts 
the  most  interesting,  are  by  no  means  the  largest  in 
compass.    Professor  M&dler  has  measured  five — all  in 
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Pacific  is  a  great  theatre  of  volcanic  action,  and  every 
island,  yet  examined  in  the  wide  region  termed  Eastern 
Oceanica,  consists  either  of  volcanic  rocks  or  coral  lime- 
stones."* If  this  view  be  correct,  may  we  not  have,  in 
the  appearance  of  the  moon,  a  representation  of  the  anr- 
face  of  our  own  planet  at  a  very  remote  period }  and 
though  our  satellite  bo  not  at  present  inhabitable,  may 
it  not  be  that  the  same  creative  power  which  redacM 
the  earth's  primeval  wastes  to  beauty,  harmony,  and  or- 
der, will  yet  crown  our  neighboring  orb  with  life  and 
organization?  The  supposition  that  the  epoch  of  the 
earth's  solidification  is  more  remote  than  that  of  the 
moon's,  is  not,  as  has  been  urged,  necessarily  inconsis- 
tent with  the  nebular  cosmogony.  "  This  hypothesis," 
says  an  able  writer,  '^requires  that  the  moon  should 
have  been  thrown  off  long  before  the  earth  had  contract- 
ed to  its  present  dimensions."  It  is  not  to  be  foi^tten 
however,  that  when  thrown  off^  it  was  in  the  form  of  a 
vaporous  ring,  of  the  same  circumference  with  the  pre- 
sent lunar  oroit.  How  long  it  may  have  revolved  as  an 
unbroken  annulus,  we  are  unable  to  determine.  But, 
even  after  a  rupture  had  occurred,  might  not  the  matter 
composing  the  ring  be  longer  in  collecting  about  a  single 
nucleus,  tlian  the  central  mass  in  contracting  to  the  pre- 
sent dimensions  of  the  earth  ?  Such,  at  least,  appears 
to  be  the  most  natural  conclusion.  However  this  may 
have  been,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  earth,  on 
account  of  its  superior  magnitude,  would  require  a  much 
longer  period  than  the  moon,  to  cool  down  from  a  state 
of  igneous  fluidity.  The  latter,  therefore,  may  be  farther 
advanced  in  its  physical  history  than  the  former.  That 
such  is  the  case  is  now  maintained  by  several  astrono- 
mers. Mr.  Nasmyth,  of  Manchester,  England,  who  has 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  observations  on  the 
lunar  surface,  remarks  as  follows."!  '^Having,  in  my 
travels,  seen  the  actual  results  of  volcanic  action,  extinct 
and  active,  I  think  I  can  compi*ehend  what  I  observe  on 
the  moon,  and  trace  the  analogy  where  it  is  applicable, 
and  where  it  is  not,  in  respect  to  similar  evidences  in 
the  moon.    To  give  you  all  my  reasons,  would  exceed 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  Fint  American  Edition,  voL  iL,  p.  176. 
t  Letter  to  the  Bey.  Mr.  Cnunpton,  dated  Noyember  6»  1868. 
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the  limits  of  yonr  patience  and  my  present  opportunity; 
tut  I  may  convey  to  you  one  of  my  most  definite  and 
strong  convictions,  in  a  few  words,  namely,  that  I  do 
-not  believe  there  is  one  of  the  countless  thousands  of  vol- 
^3anoeSj  whose  craters  oesjpatter  the  lunar  sxuface^   in 
^zctiofij  or  has  been  in  action  for  thousands  of  ages  past. 
3  am  vain  enongh  to  think  I  liave  got  the  right  view  of 
^he  true  nature  of  volcanic  action;  and  it  is  a  view 
"vhich  close  observation  of  the  phenomenon,  in  all  its 
3>hases,  has  impressed  on  me;  namely,  tluit  volcanic  ac- 
tion is  an  expiHnff  p/ienorn&fion^  having  for  its  cause 
and  source  great  cosmical  principles,  quite  independent 
from  any  mere  chemical  action ;  and,  in  that  view,  I 
consider  molten  lava,  and  the  heat  of  volcanic  action,  to 
be  nothing  less  than  the  residue  of  that  igneous  state 
through  which  all  planets  have  passed,  in  their  cosmical 
history,  from  the  earliest  moments  of  their  creation  to 
the  present  time.     And,  in  this  view,  if  our  globe  be 
permitted  to  exist,  in  its  present  condition,  for  ages  to 
come,  volcanic  action  as  an  active  phenomenon  will 
dwindle  away,  and  finally  cease  to  exist, — the  solid  crust 
of  the  earth  so  increasing  in  thickness  as  to  prevent  the 
issue  of  any  of  the  yet  remaining  molten  matter  from  its 
interior. 

"The  moon,  from  its  small  mass,  and  proportionally 
great  surface,  must  have  cooled  down  vastly  more  rap- 
idly than  the  earth ;  and  all  have  been  dead,  tranquil, 
and  silent,  for  countless  ages,  ere  we  had  passed  over 
our  rampant  volcanic  era,  of  which  our  most  tremen- 
dous modern  volcanoes  are  but  mole-hills  in  comparison. 
Look  at  Antrim,  and  the  north-west  of  Scotland, — the 
remains  of  vast  successive  sheets  of  lava!  belched  forth 
from  age  to  age,  even  in  a  comparatively  recent  geologi- 
cal period, — I.  e.y  after  the  chalk  formation  !  it  was  well 
and  benevolently  ordained  that  man  should  not  be  call- 
ed forth  ere  all  this  dread  period  was  past  and  over.  In 
my  opinion,  no  changes  whatever  are  in  progress  in  the 
moon, — no  waier^  no  atmosphi-re ;  therefore,  no  soil^  no 
vegetation,  and  no  inhabitants." 

The  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  lunar  atmosphere 
has  been  much  discussed.    Gassini's  assertion,  referred 
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to  bj  Sir  David  Brewster,*  in  regard  to  the  change  pro- 
duced in  the  figure  of  Jnpiter,  Satnm,  and  some  of  the 
fixed  stUrs,  wlien  they  approached  the  moon's  limb,  are 
not  confirmed  by  the  recent  and  more  tmstworthy  ob- 
servations of  Nasmyth,  and  others,  made  with  superior 
instruments.  The  celebrated  Schroeter  thought  his  ob- 
servations indicated  the  existence  of  such  an  envelope ; 
he  even  claimed  to  have  measured  the  altitude  of  the 
denser  or  lower  stratum,  and  also  the  utmost  limit  at 
which  the  superior  portion  has  density  sufiScient  to  effect 
sensibly  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  former  he  fixed 
at  one  third  ol  a  mile ;  the  latter  at  about  one  mile  and 
one  third,  or  considerably  less  than  the  elevation  of 
some  of  the  lunar  mountains.  On  the  other  hand,  cer- 
tain phenomena  noticed  by  Sir  William  Herschel  during 
the  solar  eclipse  of  September  5th,  1793,  led  the  latter 
to  an  entirely  opposite  conclusion.  Subsequent  observa- 
tions have  thrown  still  further  discredit  on  Schroeter^B 
inferences;  and  at  the  present  time  the  weight  of  au- 
thority is  (igainat  the  existence  of  a  lunar  atmosphere^ 
The  mode  of  testing  this  interesting  question,  has  been' 
often  explained.  It  is  well  known  tnat  a  ray  of  light,  in 
passing  from  one  medium  to  another  of  different  density, 
IS  refracted,  or  bent  out  of  its  course ;  and  that  an  obieet 
is  always  seen  in  the  last  direction  in  which  the  light 
from  it  enters  the  eye.  Owing  to  this  cause,  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  are  actually  visible  when  some  minutes  below* 
the  horizon.  Again,  as  the  moon  frequently  eclipseB 
the  fixed  stars  which  lie  along  her  path,  it  is  evident 
that  in  case  she  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  like 
that  of  the  earth,  the  light  of  the  stars  must  be  refract- 
ed in  passing  through  it.  The  effect  of  such  refraction 
would  be  to  shorten  the  time  of  occultation.  The  diflbr- 
ence  between  the  calculated  and  observed  period  of  ob- 
scuration would,  of  course,  depend  on  the  density  and 
extent  of  the  refracting  medium.  Indeed,  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  density  no  occultation  of  the  fixed  stare 
by  the  moon  could  talce  place.  Now,  it  ie  found  that  at 
the  moment  of  contact  with  the  moon's  edge,  the  Ught  of 

•More  World!  than  One,  p^  VX% 
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star  is  not  perceptibly  bent  from  its  rectilinear  course. 
[t  is  demonstrable,  therefore,  tliat  if  our  satellite  has  an 
sitmosphere,  its  density  cannot  be  greaier  tJia/n  that  of  the 
^^kW  in  what  is  termed  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air- 
•^nnnp. 

In  regard  to  the  habitability  of  our  satellite,  Sir  David 
Brewster  remarks  as  follows:  ''We  cannot  discover 
with  the  telescope  any  traces  of  living  beings,  or  any 
monuments  of  their  hands,  though  we  hope  it  will  be 
done  with  some  magnificent  telescope  which  may  yet  be 
constructed."*  Again:  ''The  moon  certainly  has  nei- 
ther clouds  nor  seas;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  she  may 
not  have  an  atmosphere,  and  a  precipitation  of  moisture 
upon  her  surface,  sufficient  for  the  support  of  vegetable 
life.  The  moon  may  have  streams,  or  even  rivers,  that 
lose  themselves,  as  some  of  our  own  do,  either  in  the 
diy  ground,  or  in  subterranean  cavities.  There  may  be 
springs  too,  and  wells  sufficient  for  the  use  of  man ;  and 
jet  the  evaporation  from  the  water  thus  diffused,  may  be 
uisnfficient  for  the  formation  of  clouds,  and  consequent- 
ly, for  the  production  of  rain.  The  air  may  be  charged 
to  such  a  small  extent  with  aqueous  vapor,  that  it  de- 
scends only  in  gentle  dew,  to  be  absorbed  by  vegetation, 
and  again  returned  to  the  atmosphere.  Even  in  our  own 
planet  there  are  reeions  of  some  extent  where  rain  never 
falls,  and  where  uie  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere 
descends  only  in  refreshing  dew."f 

The  question  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  an  atmoe- 
t>here  has  been  already  disposed  of.    We  will  now  brief- 
tj  examine  Dr.  Brewster's  assertion  that  there  may  be 
^^  streams  or  even  rivers"  in  the  moon,  and  that  "  there 
Xz^y  be  springs  too,  and  wells  sufficient  for  the  use  of 
Xnan.''    It  is  well  known  that  the  temperature  at  which 
"Vater  boils,  depends  upon  the  pressure  of  the  superin- 
cumbent atmosphere.    As  this  pressure  is  gradually  re^ 
moved  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  point  of  ebul- 
lition is  proportionally  lowered ;  when  the  exhaustion  is 
Tendered  as  complete  as  possible,  water  boils  at  a  tem- 

Serature  of  seventy-five  aegrees,  or  more  than  twenty 
egrees  below  Uood-heat;  even  at  much  lower  degrees  of 

*  Man  Wnidi  Uum  One,  ]^  ^0.    tDx^p-lOS. 
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temperature  it  evaporates  with  great  rapidity.  The 
pemiwnent  existence  of  water ^  or  any  similar  liquid  on 
the  hmar  sfirfa>ce  is^  therefore^  evidently  imposswle.  In 
regard  to  the  statement  tnat  ^'  the  air  may  be  charged 
to  such  a  small  extent  with  aqueous  vapor,  that  it  de- 
scends only  in  gentle  dew,"  etc.,  we  need  only  remark 
that  the  extent  of  the  vaporous  atmosphere  would  b6 
limited  by  the  qtuintity  qfjluid  to  be  evaporated;  and  as 
to  the  descent  of  such  vapor  in  dew,  etc.,  the  author,  of 
course,  can  only  mean  that  this  occurs  on  the  hemis- 
phere turned  away  from  the  sun.  IIow  could  vegeta- 
tion be  sustained  during  the  two  weeks  of  clouoieBS, 
iierce,  unmitigated  sunshine?  All  moisture  would  be 
exhaled  from  the  soil^  from  plants^  and  even  from  ani- 
mat,  bodies. 

To  the  question,  therefore,  whether  the  moon  is  in- 
habited, we  can  only  reply,  if  so,  it  is  by  breathlesa^ 
bloodless^  moistiireless  beings,  the  mode  of  whose  exis- 
tence we  cannot  possibly  comprehend.  If  asked,  was 
it  created  solely  for  the  benent  of  our  world,  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  our  inability  to  answer.  It 
may  have  been  the  abode  of  animated  existence  long  be- 
fore man  was  placed  upon  our  planet ;  or,  for  aught  we 
know,  it  may  nereHfter  be  fittea  for  the  residence  of  ra- 
tional and  intelligent  inhabitants.  This,  however,  can 
be  nothing  more  than  idle  and  profitless  speculation. 

The  adaptation  of  the  mass  and  distance  ot  our  satel- 
lite to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  earth,  is  a  striking 
evidence  that  tlie  arrangement  was  adjusted  by  an  in- 
telligent, designing  Cause.  The  moon's  mean  distance 
from  the  centre  of  our  planet,  is  equal  to  sixty  terrestri- 
al radii;  while,  with  a  single  exception,  the  distances^f 
all  other  known  secondaries  are  less  than  thirty  times 
the  rsidius  of  their  respective  primaries.  That  of  the 
first  satellite  of  Saturn,  expressed  in  equatorial  radii  of 
the  planet,  is  no  more  than  3.36.  Ilad  a  similar  rela- 
tionship obtained  in  regard  to  the  distance  of  the  moon, 
her  attractive  influence  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean  would 
have  been  many  times  greater  than  at  present,  and,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  the  tides  must  have  overflow- 
ed HKiny  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  Had  her  distance, 
like  that  of  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter,  been  equal  to 
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radii  of  the  primary,  her  power  of  attraction  would 
^ave  been  one  nundred  times  greater  than  that  which 
she  actually  exerts.  In  such  case,  immense  tidal  waves, 
hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  would  have  swept  over  the 

earface  of  the  planet,  rendering  it  unfit  for  the  residence 

of  man. 


AETICLE  V. 

THE  AUTHORnr  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  RULEB& 

[oOMTHf  UBDi*] 

Everv  duty  includes  the  necessary  and  proper  means 
of  performance.  The  authority  of  ecclesiastical  rulers 
in  reference  to  the  public  worship  of  God,  is  included  in 
their  authority  in  reference  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

With  these  explanations,  wo  maintain,  that  the  power 
io  govern  the  churchy  as  cormrdtted  to  the  eldership^  re- 
mee  to  the  tnmutry^  cmd  to  diedpline^  amd  to  nothing 
dee. 

In  support  of  this  doctrine,  we  have  already  appealed 
to  the  word  of  Gk)d.  No  ev^idence  really  applicable  to 
the  subject,  can  be  derived  from  any  other  source.  Still, 
it  is  an  interesting  Question,  both  to  ourselves  and  to 
many  of  our  readers,  bow  far  the  views  exhibited  are  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.     On  that  inquiry  we  now  enter. 

In  the  Form  of  Government,  Chap,  ii.  Sect.  4.,  we 
find  the  following  definition : 

^'  A  particular  church  consists  of  a  number  of  profess- 
ins  Christians,  with  their  offspring,  voluntarily  associa- 
ted together  for  divine  worship  and  godly  living,  agree- 
ably to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  submitting  to  a  cer- 
tain form  of  government." 

The  powers  of  government  are  necessarily  limited  by 
the  enas  for  which  the  society  exists.    Hence,  as  a 

*  Hub  article  follows  as  the  seqnel  of  one  published  in  the  preceding 
number  of  the  Beyiew.  The  author  alone  is  responsible  for  the  condn- 
mms  to  whiflh  h«  haa  arriTcd. — ^Eds.  &  P.  Rxnzw. 
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charch  exists  ^^for  divine  worship  and  godly  living,"  her 
ralere  can  have  no  rightfnl  authority  beyond  what  is 
needfol  for  these  purposes.  Here,  then,  our  doctrine  is 
irresistibly  implied. 

Chap,  viii.,  treats  ^^qf  ChwrcK  Ooverwrnent  and  tks 
several  kinds  of  Judi4:atories,  It  contains  two  actions, 
of  which  the  nrst  relates  to  the  several  kinds  of  judica- 
tories.   The  second  is  as  follows : 

'^  These  assemblies  ought  not  to  possess  any  civil  ju- 
risdiction, nor  to  inflict  any  civil  penalties.  I^heir  pow- 
er is  whollv  moral  or  spiritual,  and  that  only  ministeri- 
al and  declarative.  They  possess  the  right  of  requiring 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ,  and  of  excluding  the 
disobedient  and  disorderly  from  the  privileges  of  the 
church.  To  give  efficiency,  however,  to  this  necessary 
and  scriptural  authority,  they  possess  the  powers  i]|BQiii- 
site  for  obtaining  evidence  and  inflicting  censures.  They 
can  call  beibre  them  any  offender  against  the  order  and 
government  of  the  church ;  they  can  require  memben 
of  their  own  society  to  appear  and  give  testimony  in  the 
cause ;  but  the  highest  punishment  to  which  their  au- 
thority extends,  is  to  exclude  the  contumacious  and  im- 
penitent from  the  congregation  of  believers." 

This  is  evidently  intended  for  a  ^neral  description, 
including  all  the  lawful  powers  of  church  government. 
Now,  let  it  be  observed  that,  with  a  single  exception, 
all  the  affirmative  clauses  relate  exclusively  to  cuscip- 
line  and  the  means  necessary  for  exercising  discipline. 
^^  They  possess  the  right  of  requiring  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  Christ" — this  is  the  excepted  clause.  This  com- 
prehends, not  only  discipline,  but  proper  means  for  se- 
curing to  the  people  instruction  as  to  the  laws  of  Christ. 
It  comprehends,  therefore,  their  authority  in  reference 
to  the  ministry.  But  does  it  comprehend  authority  in 
reference  to  any  means  of  religions  instruction  distinct 
from  ministerial  functions  I  This  is  the  only  question 
that  can  be  asked ;  and  the  answer  is  easy.  The  powen 
of  the  several  judicatories  are  particularly  defined  in  Uie 
succeeding  chapters;  but  we  find  not  a  word  about  thoae 
powei*s  exteuding  to  other  means  of  religious  instruction. 
We  know  there  are  relations,  not  ecclesiastical  in  th^ 
nature,  that  of  parent,  for  example,  which  involTe 
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obligation  to  afford  relifrious  instruction ;  and  the  duties 
of  those  relations  conetitnte  a  part  of  the  law  of  Christ, 
to  which  ecclesiastical  rulers  are  to  require  obedience. 
Bat  it  is  one  thing,  to  censure  a  man  for  the  manifest 
neglect  of  the  duties  of  his  station ;  and  it  is  another,  to 
place  him  in  a  new  relation  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

In  chapter  ix.,  sec.  6,  the  duties  of  Session  are  pointed 
oot: 

'^  The  Church  session  is  charged  with  maintaining  the 
spiritual  ffovemment  ^of  the  congregation ;  for  which 
purpose,  tney  have  power  to  inquire  into  the  knowledge 
ttid  Christian  conduct  of  members  of  the  church  ;  to  call 
before  them  offenders  and  witnesses,  being  members  of 
their  own  congregation,  and  to  introduce  other  witnesses 
^here  it  may  tie  necessary  to  bring  the  process  to  issue, 
And  where  they  can  be  procured  to  attend ;  to  receive 
ZKiembers  into  the  church ;  to  admonish,  to  rebuke,  to 
suspend  or  exclude  from  the  sacraments  those  who  are 
Ronnd  to  deserve  censure  ;  to  concert  the  best  measures 
promoting  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  congregation; 
.nd  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  higher  judicatories  of  the 
iiDrch.'' 
Should  the  reader  find  difiiculty  in  understanding  the 
reposition  that  the  session  has  power  ^'  to  enquire  into 
lie  tnowledpe  of  members  of  the  church,"  let  nim  exa- 
siine  the  Directory  for  Worship,  chap.  ix. 
To  concert  the  beet  rn^a^uree  jorjpromotmg  the  epiritu- 
bbI  iniereete  of  the  congregation. — ^lliis  is  the  only  remain- 
S^ag  clause  that  can  for  a  moment  be  thought  to  be  in- 
^sonsistent  with  our  theory.    It  shall  be  considered  here- 
after. 

The  powers  of  Presbytery  are  thus  defined : 
^The  Presbytery  has  power  to  receive  and  issue  ap- 
peals from  church  sessions ;  and  references  brought  be- 
loiB  them  in  an  orderly  manner ;  to  examine  and  license 
ciDdidates  for  the  holy  ministry;  to  ordain,  install, 
iBtnove,  and  judge  ministers;  to  examine  and  approve 
Of  censure  the  records  of  church  sessions ;  to  resolve 

SQestions  of  doctrine  or  discipline  seriously  and  reasona- 
,  1^  proposed ;  to  condemn  erroneous  opinions   which 
ifljnre  the  purity  or  peace  of  the  church ;  to  visit  parti- 
cuar  churches  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  their 
Vol.  vra. — ^No.  2.  6 
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state,  and  redressing  the  evils  that  may  have  arisen  in 
them ;  to  unite  or  divide  congregations,  at  the  req[ue8t 
of  the  people,  or  to  foi*m  or  receive  new  congregations, 
and  in  general  to  order  whatever  relates  to  the  spiritnal 
welfare  of  the  churches  under  their  care." — Chap,  x., 
Sec.  8. 

Here  are  sevaral  particulars  relative  to  the  power  of 
Presbytery  over  the  church  session :  these  will  create  no 
difficulty  as  to  our  present  subject.  A  variety  of  parti- 
cular powers  was  formerly  showi^  to  be  comprehended 
in  our  defiuition  of  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  rulers. 
A  full  enumeration,  however,  was  not  attempted ;  the 
whole  design  was  to  exemplify  the  mode  of  applying  our 
general  proposition.  Let  the  remarks  then  offered,  be 
compared  with  the  passage  justquoted,  and  but  little 
will  remain  to  be  explained.  We  dwelt  somewhat  at 
large  on  the  power  of  visitation — the  power  to  vtaitjpar' 
ttcular  churches^  etc.y — and  shall  only  add  at  present, 
that  the  principal  class  of  cases  to  which  this  constita- 
tional  provision  is  applicable,  is  described  in  Form  of 
Government,  chapter  xvii. ;  at  least,  while  that  chapter 
remains  in  the  Constitution,  this  clause  can  never  be 
shown  to  imply  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
which  limits  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  rulers  to  snch 
matters  as  relate  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  chui*ch. 

There  is  but  one  other  clause  on  which  it  will  be  need- 
ful for  us  to  make  any  remarks — "  in  general  to  order 
whatever  pert<iins  to  ths  epiritual  welfare  of  the  churehr 
es  under  their  care,^^  The  meaning  will  be  sufficiently 
obvious,  if  we  attend  to  the  texts  of  Scripture  appealed 
to  in  support  of  the  proposition.  They  are  the  following : 
Eph.  vi.,  18 :  "  Praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  snip- 
plication  in  the  Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  lul 
perseverance  and  supplication  for  afl  saints."  Phil,  iv., 
6 :  "Be  careful  for  nothing:  but  in  every  thing  by  pray- 
er and  supplication,  with  tlianksgiving,  let  your  requests 
be  made  known  unto  God."  These  passages,  it  will  be 
observed,  contain  not  a  syllable  about  ecclesiastical  ru- 
lers, or  their  authority.  How,  then,  do  they  sustain  the 
Proposition  with  which  they  are  here  CQune'cted?  Thus: 
hey  inculcate  the  generarduty  of  prayer,  or  the  wor- 
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ship  of  Gk>d, — ^pnblic  worship,  of  course,  included.  And 
if  public  worsnip  is  to  be  celebrated,  there  are  some 
things  necessarj  to  be  done  by  public  authority,  that  it 
may  be  celebrated  in  a  convenient,  orderly  and  edifying 
manner :  these,  it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
must  be  done  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  Such  are  the 
thin^  meant  by  the  phrase,  whatever  pertains  to  the 
9pirtiual  welfare  of  the  churchy  v/ader  their  care?'*  Ac- 
cordingly, it  stands  in  immediate  connection  with  an 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  things  intended,  and  In 
inpport  of  which,  the  same  texts  of  Scripture  are  ap- 
pealed to, — ^^to  wixite  or  divide  congregations^  at  the  re- 
juewt  of  the  people^  or  to  fonn  or  receive  new  congrega- 

In  a  similar  manner  we  undei*stand  the  power  of  the 
church  session,  to  conceH  the  best  measures  for  promo- 
tkiff  the  spirittuU  interests  of  the  congregation?^  they 
mnst  employ  suitable  means  to  secure  the  due  celebra- 
tion of  the  worship  of  God.  For,  as  no  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture is  appealed  to  in  connexion  with  this  specification, 
its  striking  similarity  to  the  one  just  exammed  is  suffi- 
cient proof  that  it  rests  on  the  same  texts,  and  must 
therefore  be  understood  in  the  same  manner. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  repeat  that,  according 
to  the  constitution,  ecclesiastical  rulei*s  have  no  rightfiu 
authority  beyond  what  can  be  proved  from  Scripture  to 
have  been  committed  to  them  by  the  Lord  Jesus.  More- 
over, no  intelligent  Presbytcriau  ever  thinks  of  appeal- 
ing to  Scripture  for  the  distinction  between  the  Presby- 
tery, the  oynod,  and  the  General  Assembly.  That  die- 
iinction  rests  solely  on  considerations  of  convenience  and 
expediency;  and  tlie  powers  of  these  several  kinds  of  ju- 
dicatories are  to  be  established  by  the  same  texts.  Con- 
nected with  the  chapter  on  the  Synod  is  the  following 
note :  ^^  As  the  proofs  already  adduced  in  favour  of  a 
Presbyterial  Assembly  in  the  government  of  the  church, 
are  equally  valid  in  support  of  aSynodical  Assembly,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  Scriptures  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  nuder  chap,  x,  or  to  add  any  other." 
With  that  on  the  General  Assembly,  the  following: 
'^The  radical  principles  of  Presbyterian  Church  govern- 
ment and  discipline  are :  that  the  several  different  con- 
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gregationB  of  believers,  taken  collectively,  constitnte  one 
church  of  Christ,  called  cuiphatically  ths  church; — that 
a  larger  part  of  the  churchy  or  a  representation  of  it, 
shoulcl  govern  a  smaller,  or  determine  matters  of  contro- 
versy wiiich  arise  therein ; — that  in  like  manner,  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  whole  should  govern  and  determine  in 
regard  to  every  part,  and  to  all  the  parts  united ;  that  is, 
that  amajonty  shall  govern:  and  consequently,  that  ap- 
peals may  be  carried  from  lower  to  higher  judicatories, 
till  they  he  finally  decided  by  the  collected  wisdom  and 
united  voice  of  the  whole  church.  For  these  principles 
and  this  procedui*e,  the  example  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  church,  is  considered  as  author- 
ity. See  Acts  xv.,  to  the  29th  veree;  and  the  proofs  ad- 
duced under  the  last  three  chapters."  Accordingly,  the 
powers  of  the  General  AssenAly  (like  those  of  the  Syn- 
od,) are  enumerated,  without  references  to  the  texts  by 
which  they  are  believed  to  be  supported.  Hence,  rest- 
ing on  the  same  principles,  and  on  the  same  passages  of 
Scipture  with  the  powers  of  the  Session  and  tiie  Presby- 
tery, they  do  not  rec^uire  to  be  separately  examined. 

The  rightful  authority  of  ecclesiastical  rulers  relates 
to  the  discipline  of  the  church;  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  including  the  public  worship  of  God ;  and  to  no- 
thing else.  This,  we  think,  was  formerly  shown  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture.  We  have  now  seen  that  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
— irresistibly  inij>lied  in  the  definition  of  a  particular 
church — irresistibly  implied  in  the  comprehensive  defi- 
nition of  the  powers  of  ecclesiastical  judicatories.  We 
have  seen,  too,  that  it  is  strictly  adhered  to  in  defining 
the  powei^s  of  the  Session  and  of  the  Presbytery ;  and  li 
anything  inconsistent  with  it  is  claimed  for  either  the 
Synod  or  the  General  Assembly, — which,  however,  we 
are  confident,  is  not  the  case, — such  a  fact  can  be  ration- 
ally accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  of  mistake  or 
inadvertence.  We  say,  then,  to  every  minister  in  our 
connexion,  whether  the  argument  which  we  h-ave  eu^ 
duced  from  Scripture  be  conclusive  or  inconclusive,  yon 
are  already  committed  to  the  doctrine  we  have  laboured 
to  establish.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  that  form  of  govern- 
ment of  which  you  have  solemnly  and  publicly  declared 
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your  approbation ;  and  from  its  very  nature  it  must  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  important  features  of  any  system 
of  ecclesiastical  government  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
^  m.  It  now  remains  to  indicate  some  of  the  applica- 
tions of  the  principles  already  asserted. 

1.  They  exhibit^  as  we  conceive^  the  proper  dietmction 
letween  ecdeeiastical  and  valiintary  action  in  benevolent 
enierprizes.    We  adopt  this  phraseology — ecdesiaetioal 
and  voluntary — in  accordance  with  common  usage,  with- 
out intending  to  commit  ouraelves  to  its  accuracy.    An 
enterprise  is  said  to  be  conducted  ecclesiastically,  when 
it  is  conducted  by  the  rulers  of  the  church,  qpiciaUyf 
that  is,  on  the  ground  of  their  authority  to  rule  the 
church ;  hence  it  seems  to  follow,  that  no  member  of  any 
church  committed  to  their  care,  can  be  regarded  as  un- 
ooncemed  in,  or  unconnected  with,  such  an  enterprize. 
Connexion  with  it,  more  or  less  intimate,  is  implied  in 
the  very  fact  of  being  a  member  of  the  church.     A  vol- 
untaiy  enterprise  is  one  with  w^hich  no  one  is  in  any 
iray  connected,  except  in  virtue  of  his  own  consent  to 
l)e  ao;  those  who  direct  its  affairs  do  so,  because  they 
have  been  designated  to  that  particular  service,  and  not 
en  the  general  ground  that  they  are  rulers  in  the  church 
of  God. 

That  ecclesiastical  rulers  may  not  claim  any  authority 
"which  Christ  has  not  connected  with  their  office — that 
they  must  use  all  necessary  and  proper  means  for  per- 
forming the  duties  to  which  he  has  appointed  them — 
and  that,  without  a  warrant  from  Chribt,  no  man  may 
control,  trammel,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties,  are  truths  equal- 
ly obvious  and  unquestionable.  They  all  flow  directly 
from  the  supremacy  of  Christ  in  his  church. 

Now,  according  to  the  law  of  Christ,  there  is  no  pub- 
lic authority  committed  to  mortals,  for,  judging  of  any 
man's  qualifications  for  the  office  of  the  Gospel  ministry, 
or  of  any  question  pertaining  to  his  induction  into  the 
ttcred  office,  except  the  official  authority  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal rulers.  Hence  it  follows,  that  whatever  ougJU  to  he 
fuUidy  done  on  the  eubje^it  of  ministerial  eauoatio7iy 
vuahf  to  he  done  ecclesiastically. 
We  beg  to  be  distinctly  understood.    We  are  not  ques- 
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tioning  any  man's  right  to  appropriate  his  own  fands  in 
Biich  manner  as  he  may  think  expedient.  Matters  stand 
thus:  It  is  evident  that  the  Lord  does  not  select  all  his 
ministers  from  any  one  class  in  society.  Many  are  call- 
ed, who  are  poor  in  this  world.  Hence  the  need  of  some 
public  and  extensive  provision  for  those  who  need  pecu- 
niary assistance  in  i)ur8uing  the  requisite  conrees  of  pre- 
paratory study.  Tlie  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
work  ought  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  every  member 
and  every  friend  of  tlie  church.  In  nearly  every  case,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  donor  to  select  the  person  on  whose 
education  his  contribution  shall  be  expended,  or  even  to 
know  who  he  is.  The  motive  must  be,  not  kindness  to 
the  individual,  but  love  to  the  church, — a  desire  to  use 
suitable  means  for  the  increase  of  the  ministry.  A  pow- 
er of  selection,  then,  must  be  lodged  somewhere;  and  it 
cannot  possibly  be  lodged  either  with  the  contribnton 
severally,  or  with  them  all,  collectively.  This  power,  it 
will  be  seen,  involves  a  very  solemn  responsibility. 
Moreover,  it  necessarily  carries  along  with  it  extensive 
authority  over  the  students  aided ;  as  disobedience  on 
their  part  may,  at  any  time,  be  punished  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  assistance  on  which  they  depend. 

Now,  if  any  such  system  ought  to  be  adopted, — if  the 
power  here  described  ought  to  be  exercised  at  all, — ^it 
ought  to  be  held  inseparable  from  the  power  of  ordina- 
tion. It  ought  to  be  lodged  with  the  rulers  of  the  church, 
or  nowhere.  The  obiect  is  not  bounty  to  individuals. 
It  is  to  provide  a  ministry  for  the  church.  It  relates  di- 
rectly to  the  highest  and  most  sacred  of  ecclesiastical 
offices.  The  subject  is  purely  ecclesiastical.  It  con- 
cenis  the  church  in  her  orgamzed  capacity.  Power  over 
it  is  necessarily  ecclesiastical  power.  To  say  that  it  can 
be  rightfully  exercised  by  any  body  of  men  havine  no 
power  to  rule  the  church  of  God,  is  an  absurdity.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  a  general  commission  to  rule  and  take 
care  of  the  church  of  God,  must  cover  this  subject,  un- 
less some  special  and  satisfactory  ground  of  exception 
can  be  found. 

The  power  of  ordination  derives  its  significance  and 
importance  from  this,  that  it  is  a  power  to  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  ministerial  of- 
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fice,— to  jndge  in  behalf  of  the  church, — to  judge  au- 
thoritatively,— to  judge  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
None,  it  is  evident,  should  attempt  to  exert  any  authori- 
ty in  this  matter,  who  cannot  show  a  warrant  from  the 
Lord  Jesus  for  doing  so.  E(j[ually  certain  is  it,  that  no 
Toluntarj  society  has  such  a  warrant.  It  may  be  com- 
posed exclusively  of  persons  who  are  members  of  the 
church — of  persons  who  are  officers  in  the  church — still, 
a  voluntary  society  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  body,  and, 
therefore,  can  have  no  right  to  do  ecclesiastical  acts.  If 
it  may  rightfully  claim  authority  to  do  anything  towards 
determining  who  shall  be  ministere,  we  know  not  how 
that  authority  is  to  be  limited,  or  why  it  may  not  ordain 
men  to  the  ministry. 

The  conclusion  is  not  avoided  by  saying,  that  the  so- 
ciety does  not  judge  of  a  man's  Atness  to  be  invested 
with  the  ministerial  office:  but  onlv  of  his  fitness  to  be 
trained  for  it.  No  Presbyterian  imagines  that  it  is  either 
necessary  or  proper,  in  ordinary  cases,  that  a  man  should 
complete  his  course  of  prc})aratory  study,  before  being 
taken  under  the  care  or  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry.  From  the  moment  of  his  introduction  to 
Presbytery)  till  his  course  of  study  is  completed,  the 
Presbytery  necessarily  judges  of  bis  fitness  to  be  trained 
for  the  ministerial  omce ;  nor  can  any  reason  be  assign- 
ed why  it  should  be  held  proper  for  him  to  be  taken  un- 
der the  care  of  an  educational  society  as  an  expectant 
of  the  ministry,  sooner  than  he  may  be  taken  under  the 
care  of  Presbytery  in  the  same  character.  He  who,  in 
the  specific  character  of  an  expectant  of  the  ministerial 
office,  is  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  public 
funds  of  the  church,  is,  so  far  as  this  subject  is  concern- 
ed at  least,  a  candidate  for  the  ministry ;  and  to  place  a 
man  in  that  relation,  is  as  obviously  an  exercise  of  eccle- 
siastical power,  as  to  ordain  him.  The  power  of  the 
eldership  to  judge  of  his  qualifications  for  the  ministerial 
office,  includes  the  power  to  judge  of  his  qualifications 
to  be  trained  for  that  office,  whenever  a  public  decision 
of  this  latter  question  is  called  for. 

A  voluntary  society  for  ministerial  education,  it  is 
obvious,  may  greatly  trammel  Presbytery  in  the  exer- 
cise of  her  nndoubted  powers, — may  accept  candidates 
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whom  she  would  reject, — may  reject  those  whom  she 
wonld  regard  as  the  most  proroisi^, — may  give  to  thoae 
nnder  her  care  directions  which  rresbytery  cannot  ap- 
prove, and  make  compliance  a  condition  of  the  continu- 
ance of  her  assistance.  If  Presbytery  will  not  yield,  the 
results  must  be  the  disappointment  of  the  hopes  of  the 
church  as  to  the  increase  of  the  ministry,  and  tne  virtual 
perversion  of  the  funds  designed  for  ministerial  educa- 
tion. 

Let  us  not  be  told  that,  if  the  oiBcers  of  the  society  are 
suitable  men,  these  results  are  not  to  be  apprehended! 
Ko  man  is  fit  to  bo  entrusted  with  unwarrantable  au- 
thority in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Checks  of  the  kind 
here  contemplated  are,  certainly,  unwarranted  by  the 
word  of  God  ;  accordingly,  they  are  utterly  unknown  to 
every  ecclesiastical  constitution  with  which  we  are  wsr 
quainted.  But  unless  something  of  this  sort  is  intend- 
ed, we  can  conceive  of  no  reason  why  the  general  care 
of  ministerial  education  should  be  committed  to  voluh- 
tary  societies,  rather  than  to  ecclesiastical  rulers  in  their 
oflScial  capacity. 

If  the  views  already  exhibited  are  correct,  ihe  work  qf 
missions^  hoth  foreign  anddome^tic^  ought  to  be  ecotesioM' 
ticaUy  conducted.  We  have  ali'eady  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice an  inspired  precedent,  which  we  deem  absolutely 
decisive  of  this  question.  The  Divine  appointment  <» 
Saul  and  fiarnabas  to  the  work  in  which  they  were 
about  to  engage,  was  indubitable  and  notorious.  No 
case  of  the  sort  has  since  occurred,  in  which  the  official 
interposition  of  church  rulers  might  so  plausibly  have 
been  pronounced  superfluous  and  improper.  But  the 
Holy  Ghost  said  to  the  assembled  prophets  and  teach- 
ers, ^^  Separate  me^  Barnabas  and'  Saul^  for  the  work 
wh^frettnto  I  ha/oe  caiUed  themP  And  when  they  had 
fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  on  them,  ikty 
sent  th^m  a\oay?^ 

But  let  us  contemplate  this  subject  in  the  light  of  gen- 
eral principles.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  discus- 
sion, it  may  be  assumed,  that  he  who  goes  forth  to 
preach  the  gospel  where,  as  yet,  it  is  unknown,  and  to 
plant  churches  where  none  previously  existed,  does  not 
go  as  a  private  person.    He  is  to  do  something  beyond 
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the  exercise  of  those  coTnmon  rights  which  belong  to  him 
merely  as  a  man.  He  goes  as  an  ecclesiastical  officer — 
l^oes  for  the  purpose  of  doing  official  acts.  !Now,  why 
18  the  intervention  of  ecclesiastical  authority  necessary 
ia  oonstitDting  the  Pastoral  relation  ?  Why  is  a  Pastor 
ecdeaiastically  responsible  in  his  official  capacity?  The 
only  reason  is,  that  his  office  is  ecclesiastical  in  its  na- 
ture. And  this  reason,  we  now  see,  applies  just  as 
strongly  to  the  Missionary  as  to  the  Pastor.  If  a  volun- 
tary society  may  designate  a  Missionary  to  a  particular 
field  of  labour,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  reason  why 
she  may  not  install  a  Pastor  over  a  particular  congrega- 
tion. We  speak  of  ministers  who  are  to  exercise  their 
ministry,  either  in  heathen  lands,  or  in  other  regions 
hitherto  destitute  of  the  public  means  of  grace.  Their 
respective  fields  of  labour  must  be  assign^ ;  th^y  must 
receive  proper  instructions  as  to  their  work;  a  general 
supervision  must  be  exercised  over  their  official  proceed- 
ings. If  these  are  not  acts  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
tiiere  are  no  conceivable  acts  to  which  that  phrase  is  ap- 
plicable. !Now,  to  claim  ecclesiastical  autliority  for  a 
▼olnntary  society,  is  an  absurdity  too  glaring  for  refuta- 
tion. To  the  church  in  her  organized  capacity;  such  a 
society,  no  matter  who  may  be  her  members,  is  a  foreign 
body.  What  possible  right,  then,  can  such  a  society 
kave  to  bold  cbiAx^h  officers  responsible,  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with  them,  in  their  official  capacity? 

We  here  repeat  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  great  first 
principle  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  Since  the  Lord  Jesus 
m  sole  Head  and  King  of  the  church,  no  mortal  can 
riglitfnlly  claim  or  exercise  any  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Without  a  warrant  from  him.  Apply  this  principle  to 
the  present  question,  and  the  conclusion  is  alike  obvious 
«nd  irresistible. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  views  here  express- 
ed are  m  full  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
Fresbyterian  Church. — See  Form  of  Government,  chap. 

XVIU. 

The  ground  on  which  we  plead  for  ecclesiastical  ac- 
tion on  the  subjects  of  Missions  and  Ministerial  Educa- 
tion, let  it  be  observed,  is  that  these  subjects  relate  to 
the  Goepel  ministry ;  they  call  for  the  exercise  of  author- 
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ity  in  refercuce  to  the  sacred  office;  and  snch  authority 
is  necessarily  ecclesiastical  in  its  own  nature.  Kow,  we 
decidedly  object  to  the  ecclesiastical  control  of  any  eu- 
terjmse  of  general  benevolence,  to  which  the  same  con- 
sideration dc)es  not  apply.  It  has  been  shown,  we  think, 
that  the  ric:htful  authr)rity  of  ecclesiastical  government 
extends  to  discipline,  to  the  ministry  of  the  word,  (inclu- 
ding public  woi*ship,)  and  to  nothing  else.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline  is  confined  tomeinbei's  of  the  church ;  and 
is  in  its  own  nature  inapplicable  to  the  class  of  subjects 
now  in  view.  It  follows  that  ifi  endeavoring  to  reach 
and  profit  those  who  are  without^  church  i^ulers  can  use 
no  power ^  except  the  paioer  which  Christ  has  commdUed 
to  tlk^m  in  reference  to  tlie  ministry. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  zealous  efforts  have  been 
made  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  this  country,  to  es- 
tablish schools,  academies  and  colleges,  under  the  con- 
trol of  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  the  end  sought  being, 
not  ministerial^  but  general  education.  As  part  of  the 
same  system,  provision  has  been  made  for  educating, 
under  the  pecuniary  patronage  of  an  ecclesiastical  Boara, 
persons  who  have  no  expectation  of  becoming  rainieters, 
and  who  are  not  even  professors  of  religion;  a  Miscella- 
neous and  Teacher's  Department  has  been  instituted. 

Now,  if  we  are  right  in  our  views  of  the  limits 
within  which  the  rightful  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  aa- 
thority  is  confined,  this  whole  system  is  evidently  wrong. 
In  this  instance,  ecclesiastical  authority  is  extended  be- 
yond public  worship,  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  church;  nor  is  the  extension  justi- 
fied by  any  obvious  relation  of  the  subject  to  these  mat- 
ters ;  it  is  not  so  umch  as  claimed  to  be  a  necessary  and 
proper  means  to  these  ends. 

Ent  whatever  may  be  thought  of  our  views  on  the 
topic  just  alluded  to,  all  who  are  interested  in  the  pre- 
sent question  will,  no  doubt,  admit  that  Christ  is  the 
sole  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  system, 
therefore,  must  be  condemned,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  he  has  committed  the  control  of  such  institutions  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  denominate  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges,  to  the  office-bearers  of  his  church,  in  their 
official  capacity.     We  insist  that  this  be  shown;  and  we 
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beg  the  reader  to  observe,  that  the  question  relates  di- 
rectlj  to  the  officers^ — the  tnders  of  the  church.  Any 
general  representation  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
church — ^wnether  accurate  or  inaccurate — will  be  totally 
irrelevant,  unless  it  can  be  shown,  on  soine  acknowledg- 
ed principle  of  Scripture  or  common  sense,  to  imply  a 
specific  duty  for  the  rulers  of  the  church.  That  duty  is, 
to  control  schools,*  academies,  and  colleges.  It  must  be 
flhown  that  the  control  of  such  institutions  is  included  in 
the  duty  oi  amj^ming  the  chvrch;  for,  we  think,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  ecclesiastical  rulers,  as  such,  liave  no 
authority  to  govern  anything  else. 

A  further  view  of  this  sulyject  is  suggested  by  the  fol- 
Jowinff  remarks.  They  are  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Miller.  And,  we  presume,  their  correctness  will  not 
be  disputed  among  intelligent  Presbyterians : 

"  The  church  has  no  power  to  control,  even  her  own 
members,  in  amy  other  concerns  them  those  which  relate 
to  their  moral  and  spiritual  interesf^f.    She  has  no  right 
to  interfere  with  their  political  opinions;  with  their  do- 
mestic relations ;  or  with  any  department  of  their  secu- 
lar pursuits.     As  long  as  they  infringe  no  law  of  Christ's 
Icingdom,  it  is  no  part  of  her  sacred  trust  to  call  in  ques- 
tion or  censure  their  course.     It  cannot  be  too  frequent- 
ly repeated,  or  too  constantly  remembered  that  Christ's 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and  can  never  authorize 
its  rulers  to  be  ^judges  and  dividers'  in  the  temporal 
concerns  of  men.    Yet,  if  a  member  of  a   Christian 
Church,  in   the  course  of  his  political  conflicts,  or  his 
professional  avocations,  be  visibly  and  palpably  charge- 
able with  a  departure  from   purity,  either  in  faith   or 
practice,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  church  to  call  him  to  an 
account;  not  for  his  political  partialities,  or  his  secular 
employments,  but  solely  for  his  moral  delinquency."* 

The  churchy  then^  "  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  any 
department  of  the  secul^ar  pursuit^^'^  ecen  of  Iter  own 
members,  ]Now,  when  one  is  teaching  or  learning  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  geography,  etc.,  is  he,  or  is  he  not,  en- 
eaged  in  a  secular  pursuit  ?  We  think  there  can  be  very 
uttle  difficulty  in  answering  the  question ;  and  an  affirm- 

*8««  Spnioe  8(reet  Lecture^  pp.  191,  192. 
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ative  answer  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  maintain. 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  this  objection  applies  to  the 
ecclesiastical  control  of  ministerial  education,  at  least 
during  its  earlier  stages.  The  reply  is  easy :  We  advo- 
cate such  control,  so  far  only  as  it  is  a  necessary  and 
proper  means  of  exercising,  with  due  freedom,  the  pow- 
er of  ordination.  Let  a  similar  and  equally  decisive 
plea  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  ecclesiastical  control  of 
general  education,  and  we  will  yield  our  objection. 

The  advocates  of  the  new  system  are  certainly  under 
obligation  to  prove,  that  the  institutions  in  question  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  religious,  as  distinguished  from  seculaTi 
in  their  own  nature  and  primary  design.     But  the  pro- 

Kosition  admits  of  no  proof,  and  is  directly  contradicted 
y  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Reasons  entirely 
satisfactory  may  readily  be  assigned,  for  introducing  re- 
ligious exercises  and  religious  instruction ;  but  when  a 
parent  sends  his  sou  to  an  ordinary  day-school,  an  acade- 
my, or  a  college,  the  end  inimediately  and  primarily  Id 
view,  uniformly  is,  the  improvement  of  that  son  in  hu- 
man learning;  and  the  course  of  study  adopted  in  all 
such  institutions  will  be  found  to  accord  with  this  re- 
mark. 

It  has  never  yet  been  proved  from  Scripture,  nor  do 
we  think  it  ever  will  be  proved,  that  every  distinctively 
religious  exercise  or  enterprise  ought  to  be  under  the  of- 
ficial supervision  and  control  of  ecclesiastical  rulers, — or 
that  no  religious  instruction  can  be  lawfully  given  with- 
out such  supervision  and  control.  But  suppose  this 
proved,  would  it  justify  the  interference  of  ecclesiastical 
rulers  with  the  other  exercises  and  interests  of  schools 
and  colleges  ?  As  well  might  it  be  argued  that,  because 
Cmigreas  needs  a  Chaplain,  therefore,  the  members  of 
Congress  ought  to  be  ecclesiastically  appointed. 

In  reading  what  has  been  urged  in  favor  of  the  sys- 
tem now  under  consideration,  we  have  sometimes  been 
much  perplexed.  We  have  met  with  propositions  and 
trains  of  reasoning,  which  we  could  understand  in  no 
other  sense*  than  as  decrying  the  distinction  between 
scientific  and  religious  truth.  Such  a  sentiment  we  are 
extremely  unwilling  to  impute  to  lathers  and  brethren, 
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whose  piety  and  general  wisdom  command  our  unfeign- 
ed veneration.  It  leads  to  the  radical  error  of  Boman- 
ism,  a  denial  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  as  a 
euide  in  our  religious  faith;  for  certain  it  is,  that  the  Bi- 
ble does  not  contain  a  system  of  either  chemistry  or 
mathematics.  If  there  is,  indeed,  no  ground  for  this  dis- 
tinction, then,  an  error  in  natural  science  is,  of  course,  a 
heresy  in  religion;  and  to  the  prevalence  of  this  very 

Srinciple,  as  one  of  the  chief  causes,  do  we  ascribe  the 
arknees  and  corruption  of  the  middle  ages. 
But  we  cannot  suppose  the  writers  alluded  to  mean 
less  than  this ;  that  the  truths  of  religion  and  those  of 
human  science  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  he  who 
would  teach   the  former  etfectively,   must  necessarily 
teach  the  latter,  and  teach  them  in  their  whole  extent.* 
Suppose  an  absolute  necessity  that  both  classes  of 
truths  be  taught  to  the  same  persons.    This  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  justify  the  system  we  are  examining;  be- 
cause it  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience,  that  different 
wants  of  the  same  person  are  supplied  by  different  in- 
atruments  and  agents.    A  necessity  must  be  shown  that 
these  two  classes  of  traths  be  taught  ly  the  same  per- 
Bons,  and  under  the  same  autliority.    On  this  principle, 
then,  every  pastor  is  bound  to  give  his  congregation  a 
lull  course  of  instruction  in  natural  science;  and,  indeed, 
in  every  department  of  human  knowledge;  he  cannot 
neglect  it,  and  yet  teach  the  people  to  observe  what 
Christ  has  commanded.     Our  Saviour  did  not  thus  teach 
either  his  apostles  or  the  multitude ;  nor  did  the  apos- 
tles, or  any  other  class  of  inspired  men  so  teach  their 
liearers.    We  oppose  to  the  theory,  therefore,  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense,  and  the  example  of  all  inspired 
teachers  of  religion,  and  of  the  Saviour  himself. 

This  remark  suggests  another.  The  advocates  of  ec- 
clesiastical education  are  accustomed  to  appeal  with 
great  confidence  to  the  apostolic  commission. — (Matt. 
xxiii :  19,  20.)  Now,  on  the  face  of  the  passage  two 
things  are  obvious :  first,  that  the  things  commanded  to 
be  taught  are  the  truths,  not  of  science,  but  of  religion, — 
^dU  UiAngs  whatsoever  I  have  c&mmcmded  you^'^ — se- 

*  Secb  ibr  osmplep  Dr.  Hodge's  Miinonary  Sermon, 
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cond,  that  this  commission  relates  no  more  to  the  young 
than  to  the  aged, — ^^  teach  all  nations.''^  Either  of  these 
considerations  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  ntter  ir- 
relevancy of  the  appeal.  But  as  this  text  is  very  often 
misapplied,  we  beg  leave  to  pursue  the  subject  a  little 
furtiier.  By  good  and  necessary  inference,  it  imposes 
extensive  and  important  duties,  on  every  member  of  the 
church;  and  indeed,  on  every  hearer  of  the  Gk)spel. 
This  is  readily  admitted;  but  our  present  inquiry  re- 
spects its  direct  meaning,  and  not  the  inferences  which 
now  from  it.  The  duties  here  specified,  then,  are  oflBi- 
cial  duties, — the  teaching  here  enjoined  is  official  min- 
isterial teaching,  and  no  other.  To  prove  this,  it  is  saf- 
ficient  to  observe,  that  the  same  persons  who  are  here 
commanded  to  teach,  are  likewise  commanded  to  bap- 
tize,— a  circumstance  which  the  most  careless  reader  of 
the  words  can  hardly  overlook.  If,  then,  the  church,  in 
her  organized  capacity,  is  here  commanded  to  teach : 
the  church,  in  her  organized  capacity,  must  baptize.  Ii 
every  member  of  the  church  is  here  commanded  to 
teach,  then  every  meuiber  of  the  church  must  baptize. 
If  the  school-master  is  here  commanded  to  teach;  then, 
the  school-master  must  baptize.  And,  if  to  baptize  is  Bp. 
official  duty  of  the  ministry,  so  likewise  is  the  teaching 
here  commauded. 

We  are  otiten  told,  that  education  properly  includes 
much  more  than  instruction  in  the  various  departments 
of  human  learning.  The  remark  is  unquestionably  just; 
but,  as  connected  with  the  present  subject,  it  is  grievous 
ly  misapplied.  Omitting  other  considerations  that  miffht 
be  mentioned,  we  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that 
inspiration  has  never  described  any  part  of  the  official 
duty  of  church  rulei-s,  by  the  word  edMcation^  or  by  any 
tirui  of  like  import.  It  enjoins  the  duty  of  bringing  up 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lora^  on 
parents,  nut  on  the  eldei-s  of  the  church.  Ecclesiastical 
officers,  of  course,  must  enforce  this  duty,  as  they  must 
enforce  the. observance  of  all  that  Christ  has  command- 
ed ;  but  this  is  a  very  different  matter  from  substituting 
themselves  for  the  persons  to  whom  the  command  is  ad- 
dressed. 

What  ai'e  the  diUies  of  an  office,  is  one  question ;  what 
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are  the  rules  of  prudence,  as  applicable  to  the  mannei* 
fjfpwf arming  those  duties,  is  quite  another.     With  this 
explanation,  which  the  reader  is  requested  not  to  forget, 
we  maintain  that,  according  to  the  law  of  Christ,  the 
elders  of  the  church  owe  no  duties  to  the  young,  which 
they  do  not  owe  to  the  old;  none  to  children,  which  they 
do  not  owe  to  their  parents.    Those  services,  as  render- 
ed to  children  and  youth,  may  properly  be  termed  a 
part  of  education^ — this  term  bemg  applied  in  its  more 
extensive  and  appropriate  signification, — but  this  is  no 
part  of  the  reason  why  they  are  to  be  rendered.    The 
elders  are  required  to  feed  the  fock  of  God— to  feed  his 
Aeep,  and  to  feed  his  lambs.    Their  duty  towards  both 
classes  is  the  same.    As  to  the  ina/n.ner  of  pertbrming  it, 
much  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  variety  of  age,  cha- 
racter, and  circumstances ;  but  these  varieties  aiiect  nei- 
ther the  nature  of  the  duty,  nor  the  end  for  wliich  it 
must  be  performed.    During  childhood  and  early  youth, 
the  pursuit  of  human  learning  is  ordinarily  the  chief 
secular  employment, — an  employment  as  strictly  secular 
as  any  of  tnose  lawful  and  useful  professions  which  are 
pursued  by  older  persons;  for  if  it  is  true  that  every  de- 
partment of  human  knowlerls^e  hears  relation   to   the 
truths  of  religion,  it  is  equally  true  that  every  depart- 
xnent  of  human  action  bears  relation  to  the  duties  of  re- 
lijgion.     It  follows  that  for  the  elders  of  the  church  to 
cmim  the  official  control  of  the  secular  studies  of  child- 
hood and  youth,  is  just  as  unwarrantable,  as  for  them  to 
^aim  a  like  control  over  the  secular  employments  of 
manhood.     Any  general  principle  which  would  justify 
the  former,  would  equally  jnstity  the  latter. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  plea  for  the  system  is  based 
on  the  allegation  that  religion  is  not  duly  taught  in  State 
institutions.  If  the  fact  be  so,  the  remedy  is  according- 
ly obvious.  Our  civil  rulers  have  never  forbidden  vol^ 
untary  action  on  the  subject  of  education.  The  plea, 
however,  assumes  a  necessity  for  the  interposition  of 
government,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  and  it  is  urged 
that,  since  the  rulere  of  the  State  are  doing  their  work 
in  a  manner  which  is  defective  or  objectionable,  the  ru- 
lers of  the  church  ought  to  take  their  place.  To  this 
mode  of  reasoning  we  decidedly  object.    If  once  admit- 
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ted,  whore  will  its  application  end  ?  Suppose  our  civil 
rulers  shall  take  it  into  their  heads  to  aoolish  capital 
punishment;  why  may  not  our  ecclesiastical  mlers  put 
miirderors  to  death?  On  the  other  hand,  why  may  not 
civil  magistrates  ordain  men  to  the  go8j>el  ministry, 
should  they  discover  any  fault  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  ordaining  power  is  exercised  by  elders?  In  no  con- 
ceivable circumstances,  as  we  maintain,  may  civil  i-ulers, 
as  such,  attempt  to  perform  any  of  the  functions  of  ec- 
clesiastical government ;  or  ecclesiastical  mlers,  as  such, 
attempt  to  perform  any  of  the  functions  of  civil  govern- 
ment. The  Lord  Jesus  is  sole  Head  and  King  of  the 
Church.  He  has  limited  the  authority  of  her  created 
rulers.  Beyond  that  limit,  they  have  no  right  to  go ;  and 
within  that  limit,  civil  government  can  rightfully  have 
nothing  to  do.  Set  aside  this  principle,  and  Church  and 
State  are  not  only  united,  but  confounded.  If,  then,  the 
Loi*d  Jesus  has  given  to  the  officers  of  His  Church  a 
commission  to  manage  the  general  interests  of  education, 
the  plea  is  quite  idle.  You  might  as  well  urge  a  simiUr 
plea  in  favour  of  ordinatioil  to  the  ministry  by  ecclesias- 
tical authority.  In  either  case,  you  assume  a  false  and 
abi^urd  principle,  fur  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  correct 
conclusion.  But,  if  Christ  has  not  given  such  a  commie- 
sion  to  the  officers  of  his  Cliurch,  the  svstem  can  admit 
<»f  no  etfectual  vindication,  while  the  Church  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  his  kingdom. 

Lot  us  apply  our  principles  to  another  enterprise.  It 
is  readily  aunnttod  that  ecclesiastical  rulers  ought  to  use 
the  press,  so  far  as  that  atibrds  facilities  for  the  conv^ 
nient  and  etlective  performance  of  the  appropriate  duties 
of  their  office.  But  are  they,  in  their  official  character, 
as  rulers  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  called  to  the  general 
work  of  providing  a  religious  literature, — ^the  general 
<lutv  of  supplving  the  people  with  religious  books? 

AVith  certain  explanations,  which  our  readers  cannot 
have  forgotten,  we  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  right- 
ful nowei-s  of  ecclesiastical  government  extend  to  noth- 
iuij:  out  tho  ministry  of  the  word,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  decides  the  question ;  and 
further  inquiry  is  unnecessary.  But  probably  man j  of 
our  readers  are  not  prepared  to  make  this  admission. 
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Let  U8,  tlien^'applv  a  principle  not  likely  to  be  dispn- 

C^ed  among  American  Presbyterians.     TAe  Church  being 

^ke  kingdom  qfowr  Lord  Jesus  Christy  her  created  ruUrs 

^san  hwoe  norightfutt  mUhority  which  he  has  not  delega 

^0e2  to  them.    Now,  haihJi^  given  them  this  authority  ? 

Ilhat  he  has  not  done  so  eo^^^dy^  is  certain.    Is  it,  then, 

:SncIuded  in  a  more  comprehensive  nnthorityv>yhich  he 

lias  conferred, — a  necessary  and  proper  meUns  of  ful- 

:£lling  any  duty  that  he  has  connected  with  their  of- 

:±cet 

So  far  as  we  are  informed,  the  affirmative  rests  solely 
on  the  following  argument.  The  Lord  Jesus  has  given 
to  his  Church  a  commission  to  propagate  the  gospS ;-  of 
coarse,  she  must  use  all  necessary  and  proper  means  for 
that  purpose ;  and  the  use  of  the  religious  press  is  such 
a  means. 

Now,  in  what  sense  are  we  to  undei*stand  the  first 
proposition, — ^that  the  Lord  Jesus   has  given  to  His 
Church  a  commission  tojpropagate  tlie  Gospel  t  It  may 
mean  that  he  has  made  it  the  duty  (if  ever}*  member  of 
the  Church,— of  every  one  of  his  followers,  to  holdftjrth 
iki  word  of  life ;  and  for  this  purpose,  to  employ  all 
suitable  means,  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  the 
dnties  of  his  station,  and  within  the  limits  of  his  ability 
sod  opportunities.    If  this  be  the  meaning,  it  is  true, 
bat  iirelevant.    It  surely  will  not  be  asserted  that  obe- 
dience to  Christ  consists  exclusively  in  submission  to  the 
eldership ;  that  nothing  commanded  by  Iliin  is  to  be 
done,  except  at  tJieir  bidding,  and  under  their  ofHcial 
oontrol.   The  question  relates  to  the  rulers  of  the  Church ; 
tod,  therefore,  to  make  the  proposition  pertinent,  it 
must  be  understood  as  applied  to  them,  in,  t/ieir  ojici^al 
Aaracter:  or,  (which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,)  as 
ipplied  to  the  Church  in  her  organized  capacity,  and 
iflserting  a  dutv  of  her  government ;  that  is,  which  she 
is  to  perform  ikrouah  her  ^nders. 

Is  it  meant,  simply,  that  the  government  of  the  Church 
is  charged  with  extensive  and  important  duties,  inteud- 
ed  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  ?  This,  likewise,  is 
true ;  but,  if  nothing  moi'e  is  meant,  the  argument  is 
lost.  From  this  general  statement,  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily follow  tiiat  the  provisiim  of  a  reliyii^us  literature  is 
Vol.  viii. — No.  2.  7 
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one  of  those  dutus.  And  this  is  the  precise  thing  to  be 
proved. 

Of  all  the  senses  of  which  the  proposition  is  soBcepti- 
ble,  there  is  but  one,  therefore,  that,  if  admitted,  will 
support  the  intended  conclusion.  It  is,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  has  not  only  enjoined  on  the  government  of  his 
Church  certain  duties  to  be  done  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Gospel,  but  the  general  duty  of  propagaJling  ii;  in 
other  words,  that  ecclesiastical  nilers  have  such  a  com- 
mission as  will  authorize  them  to  employ,  officially, 
means  adapted  to  this  end,  even  though  there  be  nothing 
but  this  adaptation  to  connect  them  with  the  government 
of  the  Church.  Now,  we  expressly  deny  the  existence 
of  such  a  commission.  The  only  passage  we  have  ever 
known  appealed  to  in  proof  of  it,  is  the  apostolic  com- 
mission, (Matt,  xxviii :  19,  20,)  on  which  we  have  alrear 
dy  remarked. 

Unless,  then,  the  plan  under  review  admits  of  some 
bettor  defence  than  has  yet  come  to  our  knowledge,  its 
rejection  is  remiired  by  the  due  recognition  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  as  sole  llead  and  King  of  his  Ohnrch. 

What  that  defence  will  be,  we  cannot  foretelL  Bat^ 
to  be  effectual,  it  must  establish  two  propositions. 

First.  That  the  provision  of  a  religious  literature  it, 
hy  Divine  appointment^  a  function,  of  ecdesiastioal  office. 
Kow,  we  have  never  read  a  sentence  in  the  word  of  God 
which,  we  imagined,  could,  by  any  possibility,  suggest 
this  idea  to  a  mind  in  which  it  did  not  previously  eziBt 
For  the  due  supply  of  books  adapted  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  religious  instruction,  we  rely  on  the  operation 
of  a  principle  alreadv  mentioned, — the  obligation  whicli 
binds  every  man  to  labour,  accordin|;  to  his  ability,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  one  of  the  clearest  dictates  of  common  sensa 
that  there  must  always  be  a  distinction  between  official 
and  non-official  acts;  otherwise  the  word  qffioe  would 
have  no  meaning.  If,  then,  to  issue  books  for  the  gen- 
eral purpose  just  indicated,  be  a  function  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal office,  no  man  can  lawfully  do  it,  except  in  the 
character  of  an  ecclesiastical  onicer.  Hence,  so  far  as 
religious  books  are  concerned,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
must  be  given  up. 
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Second.     That  U  belongs  to  the  department  ofrvJm^y 

«*  dietinguished  from  the  d^pwrtment  of  teaching.    On 

i^resbyterian  principles,  these  two  dnties — ^ruling  and 

teaching — both  belone  to  the  eldership,  and,  t^en  to- 

§  ether,  make  up  all  the  duties  of  the  eldership ;  but  the 
istinction  between  them  is  broadly  marked,  and  ought 
ci«yer  to  be  overlooked.  There  are  two  classes  of  elders: 
teach,  is  the  principal  official  duty  of  one  class ;  and 
rale,  the  only  official  duty  of  the  other.  Every  min- 
X:eter  is  invested  with  the  whole  official  power  of  teach- 
Sng;  8o  that  no  exercise  of  this  function  can  possibly 
x-^eqaire  the  presence  of  more  officers  than  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  act  of  ruling  must  be  done  in  an  a»- 
^f^fnhbjf  of  elders ;  and  in  every  such  assembly,  elders 
ho  are  not  ministers  have  a  right  to  sit  as  members. — > 
[ence,  if  the  publication  of  religious  books  be  an  act  of 
official  teaching,  it  belongs  to  ministers  only ;  and  it 
^belongs  to  them  severally  ;  the  union  of  two  or  more,  in 
siuy  one  act  of  publication,  cannot  possibly  elevate  or 
>inproye  the  ecclesiastical  chaiticter  of  that  act ;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Publication  is 
«D  anomaly — an  irregularity,  just  as  monstrous  as  the 
ecclesiastical  appointment  of  aBoard  of  Preaching. 

It  must  be  proved,  then,  that  the  publication  of  reli- 
gious books  is  an  act  of  ruling,  as  distinguished  fi-om  an 
act  of  teaching ;  otherwise,  the  proof  of  the  former  pro- 
position will  establish  simply  this  conclusion, — that  the 
right  to  publish  religious  books  belongs  to  every  minis- 
ter, and  to  no  man  who  is  not  a  minister. 

Now,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  miffht  as  well  be  said  that  preaching  is  an  act  of 
ruling,  and  not  of  teaching,  as  that  the  act  we  are  consi- 
dering is  so.    In  both  cases,  the  end  immediately  in 
rieWi  is  religious  instruction ;  in  reference  to  neither,  as 
designed  for  this  end,  is  there  any  distinction  between 
those  who  are  members  of  the  Church,  and  those  who 
trs  not    The  instruction  is  addressed  just  as  much  to 
the  latter  class,  as  to  the  former.    Why  one  should  be 
leferred  to  the  function  of  teaching,  and  the  other  to  the 
fanction  of  ruling,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.    If  it 
ean  be  shown  tliat  this  singular  classification  rests  on 
Divine  authority,  we  yield,  of  coui'se ;  but  nothing  short 
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of  this  can  shield  it  from  the  charge  of  glaring  absnr- 
dity. 

To  the  importance  of  a  sound  religions  literatnre,  we 
are  by  no  means  insensible.  The  regular  trade  has  done 
much  towards  supplying  such  a  literatnre ;  and,  we  tnut, 
will  yet  do  much  more.  The  same  is  true  of  those  to- 
Inntary  instances  in  which  Christians  of  different  deno- 
minations are  associated.  But  we  clearly  see  the  need 
of  something  more.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say — ^it  ia, 
indeed,  one  of  our  strongest  convictions, — that,  tn  addir 
tion  to  these^  we  ought  to  have  denomiuational  instita- 
tions ;  but,  though  denominational,  they  should  not  be 
ecclesiastical.  They  should  be  denominational,  in  this 
sense  only, — that  each  should  be  at  perfect  liberty  to 
publish  on  all  religious  subjects,  whetlier  controverted, 
or  uncontroverted ;  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect Christians  of  different  denominations  to  unite  in 
sustaining  the  same  institution,  on  this  principle. 

We  say,  they  ought  not  to  be  ecclenastioal.  Bat  here 
we  beg  to  be  distinctly  understood.  The  question  we 
have  in  view,  is  a  question  of  principle, — the  qaestioii 
of  rights.  We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  contend  abont 
mere  names  and  forms ;  nor  would  we  lay  great  stress 
on  a  mere  question  of  convenience  or  expediency.  What 
we  contend  for,  is  simply  this :  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
held  to  be  connected  with,  or  concerned  in,  an  institii- 
tion  formed  for  the  purpose  here  contemplated,  otherwisa 
than  in  virtue  of  his  own  consent,  freely  ffiven ;  and  that 
such  consent  is  not  implied  in  the  fact  oi  beine  a  mem- 
ber, deacon,  ruling  elder,  or  minister,  in  the  cnnrch. — 
Every  man  must  be  permitted  to  decide  for  himself,  with 
what  publishing  institutions  he  will  be  connected,  and 
what  Dooks,  pamphlets,  or  papers  he  will  read,  write, 
publish,  or  circulate,  whether  smgly,  or  in  voluntary  as- 
sociation with  others.  These  are  matters  to  which  the 
authority  of  ecclesiastical  rulers  does  not  extend.  This 
last  remark  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  in  a  sense 
consistent  with  the  general  principle  that  every  member 
of  the  church  is  amenable  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  for 
any  palpable  violation  of  the  law  of  Christ  of  which  he 
may  be  guilty.  With  only  this  obvious  limitation,  we 
say,  the  law  of  Christ  gives  to  ecclesiastical  rulers  no 
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anthority  in  matters  of  t\m  kind.    It  gives  them  no  au- 
thority to  act  for  the  church — none  to  bind  the  church, 
in  such  matters.    Hence,  for  theiu  to  assume  it,  is  to  act 
••  ae  beina  lord's  over  God?%  heritaae?^    The  most  careful 
atadj  of  the  Constitution  would  never  suggest  to  any 
nan  the  idea,  that  to  become  a  member  or  an  office- 
bearer in  the  Presbyterian  Church  would  involve  a  sur- 
render of  his  right  to  judge  for  himself  in  these  matters. 
Sence,  every  omce-bearer,  and  every  member  does  still 
vetain  that  right.* 

Eocleeiastical  government,  then,  must  seek  the  profit 
^  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  church,  through 
the  ministry  only;  of  those  who  are,  throngh  discipline 
and  the  ministry.  Voluntary  societies  may  not  presume 
to  determine  any  man's  relation  to  the  visible  church, 
or  to  exercise  any  authority  over  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
in  their  official  character,  or  to  intermeddle  with  the 
question,  who  shall  be  invested  with  the  sacred  office, 
or  to  authorize  a  layman  to  do  ministerial  acts.  But 
while  they  do  none  of  these  things,  they  cannot  be  just- 
ly charged  with  encroaching  on  the  prerogatives  oi  tlie 
ehurch. 

S.  The  principles  which  we  have  asserted  haveimpor- 
tint  applications  to  ecdeeiasticdl  action  on  pecwnMry 
iMHerSm 

Some  Presbyteries  require  annual  reports  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  Pastor's  salaries.  Without  recurring  to  views 
ilieady  expressed,  a  single  consideration  will  suffice  to 
•how  that  this  is  unauthorized  and  improper. 

A  Pastors'  salary,  when  due  but  unpaid,  is  simply  a 
debt ;  the  pastor  is  the  creditor,  and  has  the  same  right 
that  other  creditors  have,  to  indul^  his  debtors,  or  volun- 
tarily relinquish  his  claim.  Such  is  the  obvious  dictate  of 
reason;  and  such  is  the  unequivocal  doctrine  of  the  word 
of  Qod.  Nowhere  in  Scripture  is  the  ri^ht  of  the  minis- 
ter to  receive  a  temporal  support  from  his  hearers,  more 
strongly  asserted  than  in  1  Cor.  ix.;  but  the  right  is  assert- 

*  TIm  writer  hui  what  seem  to  him,  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Prmhyienmn  Board  of  Pablieation  rests  on  principles  tlie  opnosite  of 
those  here  adyocated  U,  on  this  point,  lie  is  in  error,  lie  woula  rejoice 
to  be  eonvinced ;  as  nothing  more  would  be  necessary,  to  make  hmi  a 
devoted  firieud  of  that  institution. 
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right.  ^^  I  have  used  none  of  these  things 
written  these  things,  that  it  should  be  so  done  ante  me : 
for  it  were  better  for  me  to  die,  than  that  any  man  should 
make  my  glorying  void." — See  also,  2  Cor.  xi.,  7-10.;  1 
Thess.  ii.,  9,  and  2  Tliess.  iii.,  7-9.  This  doctrine  being 
established,  it  follows  that  Presbytery  has  no  more  rieht 
to  institute,  unasked,  an  inquiry  into  the  pecuniary  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  a  pastor  and  his  congregation, 
than  to  institute  an  investigation  of  any  other  case  of 
debt  subsisting  among  members  of  the  church.  Univer- 
sally, if  a  creditor  chooses  not  to  enforce  his  claim,  no 
third  party  has  a  rid^t  to  interfere. 

If  it  be  said  that  Paul  was  not  a  Pastor,  we  admit  it, 
but  no  pastor  has  a  higher  rieht  to  receive  a  Bapport 
from  his  congregation,  than  he  declares  himself  to  nave 
to  receive  it  from  the  Corinthians,  while  labouring  among 
them.  We  shall  probably  be  reminded  of  the  promises 
made  by  every  congi-egation  in  our  connexion,  at  the 
installation  of  a  pastor.  Our  reply  is  ready.  If  the  re- 
(juirement  of  that  promise  is  not  consistent  with  the 
teachings  of  Scripture,  it  is  wrong ;  and  one  wronff  step 
will  not  justify  another.  If  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
word  of  God — and  such  we  believe  to  be  the  fact — ^then, 
it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  principle  for  which 
Scriptural  authority  has  just  been  adduced. 

According  to  a  recent  arrangement,  the  amonnts  con- 
tributed in  the  several  congregations  to  congregational 
purposes,  are  to  be  reported  annually.  The  several 
Church  Sessions  are  to  report  to  their  respective  Pres- 
byteries, and  the  Presbyteries  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Now,  let  it  bo  remembered,  according  to  the  Constita- 
tion,  the  official  powei'i^  and  duties  of  elders,  and,  of 
course,  i»f  the  severtil  courts  of  elders, — relate  solely  to 
the  spiritual  atlairs  of  the  church.  The  care  of  the  fem- 
oral affairs  of  a  congregation,  belongs  to  the  deacons. 
iVe  do  not  say  that  they  never  are  managed,  in  fact,  by 
elders ;  or  that  such  an  arrangement  is  always  improper. 
The  languii^jo  of  the  Constitution  is,  ''To  them,  (the  dea- 
cons,) iuso,  may  properly  be  coniniitted  the  manage- 
•inent  of  the  temporal  atfairs  of  the  church.^'     Bat  we 
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do  Bay,  there  is  do  authority  whatever  for  regarding  the 
management  of  them  as  strictly  Sessional  business ;  and 
the  elders  are  under  no  constitutional  obligation  to  know 
more  about  them  than  the  private  members  of  the  church. 
Admit,  then,  the  right  to  demand  a  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  demand  ought  to  be  made,  not  of  the  Session, 
bnt  of  the  deacons.  This  view,  it  will  be  observed,  ap- 
plies just  as  strongly  to  the  measure  last  considered,  as 
the  one  now  under  review. 

Bnt  we  deny  that  the  Assembly  has  power  to  make 
inoh  a  demand.  The  fact  tliat  her  functions  are  purely 
spiritual,  we  deem  decisive  of  this  point.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  union  of  many  congregations  under  a  com- 
mon government,  according  to  the  Presbyterian  system, 
relates  solely  to  things  spiritual.  Ko  man  serves  more 
ooDgregations  than  one,  in  the  chai-acter  of  deacon. 
£very  congregation  is  independent,  so  far  as  its  tempo- 
ral affairs  are  concerned.  Money  is  contributed  for  con- 
gregational purposes, — is  it,  in  any  sense,  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  General  Assembly  ?  A  large  proportion  of 
it  is  expended  on  houses  of  worship ;  does  tne  Assembly 
determme  the  proportion  ?  Are  those  houses  of  worship 
imder  her  control!  Are  they  the  property  of  the  de- 
nomination at  large  ?  Assuredly  not.  The  secular  af- 
fiurs  of  every  congregation  are  as  exclusively  its  own,  as 
the  secular  affairs  ot  any  member  of  the  church,  or  of 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  are  his  own.  It  follows 
that  the  Oeneral  Assembly  has  no  more  right  to  demand 
an  account  of  the  sums  contributed  to  congregational 
purposes,  than  to  demand  a  statement  of  the  income  and 
expenses  of  every  member  of  the  church. 

The  demand  purports  to  be  made  in  the  exercise  of  a 
power  to  rule  the  church  ?  For  what  purpose  is  it  made  ? 
IB  it  intended  to  make  the  information  which  may  be 
thus  obtained  the  ground  of  legislative  action?  We 
presume  not.  What  then  ?  We  nave  heard  but  one  an- 
answer  to  this  question:  It  is,  that  the  Preflbyterian 
Ghuroh  may  have  due  credit  for  her  wealth  and  liberali- 
ty. As  to  the  former  particular,  wc  observe,  that  wealth 
is  not  one  of  the  elements  of  Christian  character ;  and 
therefore  it  constitutes  no  part  of  the  glory  of  a  Cliris- 
tian  church.     As  to  the  latter,  our  Saviour  has  express- 
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ly  forbidden  us  to  do  anytbing  wbateoever  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  reputation  for  pecuniary  liberality. — 
Dee  Matt,  yi.,  1-4.  Tbis  is,  in  itself,  decisive ;  but  if  it 
is  any  part  of  the  design  to  secure  larger  contribntions 
by  means  of  the  increased  publicity  thus  given  to  Buch 
matters,  the  case  is  still  stronger ;  here  is  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  a  bad  motive, — ^a  motive  which  tbe  Ghwpel  ex- 
pressly forbids  and  condemns. 

We  know  the  sums  contributed  to  the  several  Boards 
of  the  church,  are  reported  and  published.  His  we 
deem  proper,  as  a  means  of  preserving  tbe  necessary  oo- 
intelligence  between  those  Boards  and  their  contribatom. 
All  concerned  ought  to  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  the 
sums  contributed  reach  their  destination.  All  concern- 
ed ought  to  have  tlie  means  of  comparing  the  opersr 
tions  of  these  Boards  with  the  amount  of  innds  placed 
at  their  command.  But  no  such  consideration  applies 
to  the  case  now  before  us. 

Some  of  our  ecclesiastical  judicatories  have  enacted 
or  enjoined,  that  contributions  to  the  several  Boards  of 
the  church,  shall  be  annually  solicited  in  all  their  con- 
gregations ;  and  that  all  pastors  shall  statedly  give  ac- 
count of  their  diligence  in  this  matter.  We  deem  this 
measure  peculiarly  objectionable,  so  far  as  it  refers  te 
the  Board  of  Publication.  It  assumes  that  office  in  the 
church  necessarily  implies  connexion  with  that  institu- 
tion ;  and  thus  invades  the  right  of  private  judgment  as 
to  the  merits  of  religious  books.  But  we  object  to  it  in 
all  its  applications. 

We  oDJect  to  it,  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  connect 
new  duties  with  the  mstoral  office.  Since  the  Lord  Je- 
sus is  sole  King  and  Head  of  the  church,  it  follows  that 
the  duties  of  the  ministry,  including  those  of  the  pastoral 
relation,  are  such  only  as  he  has  appointed.  Every  at- 
tempt made  by  mortals  to  increase,  diminish,  or  alter 
them,  is  an  invasion  of  bis  prerogative.  Now,  supposing 
a  per.sc»n  alrea<ly  invested  with  the  sacred  office,  all  the 
authority  which  this  }>rincii)le  will  permit  church  courts 
to  exercise  over  him,  directly  on  the  ff?*oufid  of  that  office^ 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  things :  The  first  is  to  judge 
him  in  reference  to  any  palpable  violation  or  neglect  of 
jninisterial  duty,  with  which   he  may  be  charged ;  tbe 
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seoond,  to  order  such  circamstanccs  of  hi$  ministuriul 
labors, — fcbe  place,  for  example, — ^A^frrnn,  thei.r  nature^ 
require  to  be  authoritatively  decided  by  mortalB.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Constitation  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch 
defines  the  powers  of  Presbytery,  as  they  relate  direct- 
hfto  ministers,  thns :  ^^  To  ordain,  install,  remove,  and 
jndge  ministers."  Now,  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that, 
according  to  the  law  of  Christ,  every  pastor  is  bonnd  to 
incalcate  all  the  parts  of  practical  Christianity,  of  which 
pecuniary  liberality  is  one;  bnt  it  snrely  does  not  follow, 
that  he  is  bonnd  to  discuss  the  claims  of  every  particu- 
lar object  of  beneficence.  He  is  bound,  for  example,  to 
incolcate  the  duty  of  charity  to  the  poor;  bnt  he  is  not 
bonnd  to  present  the  case  of  every  particular  pauper. 

The  essential  question,  then,  is,  whether,  according  to 
the  word  of  Ood,  the  pastoral  oflSce  includes  an  agency 
Ibr  what  are  denominated  ecclesiastical  Boards.  This, 
it  18  presumed,  will  not  be  affirmed ;  but  to  deny  it,  is 
to  admit  that  the  measure  in  question  connects  a  new 
dnty  with  the  office ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  mortals 
have  no  right  to  do. 

We  present  another  objection.    Neither  membership 
nor  office  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  commits  one  to 
any  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Boards.    No  expres- 
sion of  approbation  is  demanded  as  a  condition  of  either 
ordination  or  installation ;  nor  is  avowed  disapprobation 
a  ground  of  ecclesiastical  censure.     Here,  then,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  create  an  ecclesiastical  obligation  to  advocate 
what  there  is  no  ecclesiastical  obligation  to  approve. 
The  demand  of  advocacy  is  not  suspended  on  the  appro- 
bation of  the  party  concerned.    Now,  what  is  this  but 
saying,  in  effect,  you  shall  plead  for  these  institutions, 
whether  yon  approve  them  or  not  ?    The  measure,  we 
are  sure,  would  never  have  been  adopted  in  any  of  our 
judicatories, — ^the  proposition  would  never  have  been 
introduced,  had  it  been  viewed  in  this  light. 

This  differs  widely  from  the  practice  which  has  long 
prevailed,  of  appointing  a  minister  to  preach  before  nn 
ecclesiastical  Body,  in  behalf  of  some  benevolent  enter- 
prise. These  appointments  are  never  made  without  the 
consent, — fairly  presumed,  at  least, — of  the  person  ap- 
pointed.   If  he  disapproves  the  cause,  be  can  decline 
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that  appointment.  Here,  then,  we  have  nothing  more 
than  an  arrangement  made  by  consent  of  parties. 

We  wonld  never  think  of  opposing  a  recornmendaiicn 
of  annual  collections  in  aid  of  the  Boards  of  the  chnrch. 
But  a  mere  recommendation  is  neither  an  injunction  nor 
an  enactment.  A  pastor  may  act  as  an  agent  for  be- 
nevolent institutions ;  nor  is  this  objectionable,  provided 
it  prove  no  obstruction  to  his  activity  or  usefulness  as  a 
minister;  but  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  condition,  he  must 
be  permitted  to  judge  for  himself.  But  the  two  rela- 
tions, though  they  may  both  be  sustained  by  the  same 
person,  are  distinct  in  their  nature;  and  that  distinction 
must  not  be  confounded.  The  office  of  pastor  cannot  be 
made  to  include,  or  imply,  the  office  of  agent  for  the  col- 
lection of  funds. 

Against  the  whole  class  of  measures  now  nnder  re- 
view, there  lies,  we  think,  one  objection  that  onghlf  to 
be  decisive.  Each  of  them  involves  the  exercise  of  an 
authority  which  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  commit- 
ted by  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  elders  of  his  church.  With 
only  the  limitations  which  have  been  indicated,  we  en- 
tertain a  very  ardent  attachment  to  the  Boards  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  We  are  anxious  to  see  a  great 
increase  of  the  liberality  of  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  church,  in  sustaining  enterprises  of  religious  benevo- 
lence. But  the  unauthorized  extension  of  cnnrch  power, 
we  are  sure,  is  not  among  the  means  by  which  that  de- 
sirable end  ought  to  be  sought. 

Our  views  as  to  the  proper  limits  of  ecclesiastical  an- 
tbority,  have  now  ^been  explained,  we  trust,  with  suffi- 
cient clearness.  After  mucn  earnest  attention  devoted 
to  the  subject,  those  views  seem  to  us  to  be  abundantly 
supported  by  the  word  of  God,  and  in  full  accordance 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  We 
are  deeply  conscious  of  our  own  fallibilitv ;  and  on  this 
subject,  especially,  we  are  anxious  to  brmg  our  present 
views  to  the  test  of  thorough  discussion.  Of  angry  con- 
trf)ver6y  our  abhorrence  is  inefiable.  We  desire  that 
the  matter  may  be  investigated,  in  the  spirit  of  fairness, 
candour,  and  Cliristian  love. 

Of  one  thing  wc  are  sure :  the  members  of  our  eccle- 
siastical judicatories  are  incapable  of  intentional  nsmv 
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pation ;  nor  is  there  one  of  them  known  to  us,  to  whom 
"ve  are  not  prepared  to  apply  this  remark,  with  nnhesi- 
Sating  confidence ;  and  if  what  seem  to  as  to  be  their 
errors  are  really  snch,  they  are  errors  which  every  con- 
siderate man  is  prepared  to  find  associated  with  the 
liighest  degrees  oi  wisdom  and  goodness  known  in  the 
jpresent  state.  If,  as  we  believe,  there  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  the  nndne  extension  of  church  power,  the  fact 
is  not  difiScult  of  explanation. 

The  proper  extent  of  that  power,  is  a  subject  which 
has  been  but  little  studied.  A  few  years  ago,  the  ten- 
dency was  just  the  opposite  of  that  which  now  exists. 
Yoluntary  societies — and  even  mixed  societies — conduct- 
ed onr  missionary  operations,  and  selected  the  persons 
who  were  to  be  educated  for  the  ministry  at  the  public 
expense  of  the  church.  This  system  was  found  to  be  at- 
tended with  serious  evils ;  but  it  was  not  dulv  consider- 
ed that  the  work  intrusted  to  those  Societies  bore  an  in- 
timate relation  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  that  the  same 
remark  does  not  apply  equally  to  all  voluntary  associa- 
tions formed  for  moral  and  religious  purposes.  !Nor  was 
it  duly  considered  that,  in  those  Societies,  dificrent  de- 
nominations were  united, — a  circumstance  by  no  means 
essential  to  their  character  as  vohinta/ry  associations. 
These  distinctions  being  overlooked,  the  result  was,  a 
violent  and  undiscriminatin^  prejudice  against  volunta- 
ry associations  as  such ;  and,  of  course,  a  disposition  to 
place  under  the  management  of  church  courts  every  en- 
terprise connected  with  the  spiritual  or  moral  improve- 
ment of  men.  Now,  this  necessarily  implies  a  strong, 
though  unintentional  and  unconscious,  tendency  to  the 
undue  extension  of  church  power.  Its  increase,  under 
such  a  system,  will,  of  course,  keep  pace  with  the  multi- 
plication of  enterprises  of  pious  benevolence. 
Further,  the  supposed  necessity  for  placing  all  reli- 

{^ious  efforts  under  the  control  of  church  courts,  natural- 
y  suggests  a  presumption  that  there  must  bo  a  Divine 
"warrant  for  such  an  arrangement;  and,  when  this  expec- 
tation is  confident,  anything  that  can  be  made  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  its  fulfilment,  will  readily  be  received 
as  satisfactory.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  satis- 
fiiction  should  be  obtained  without  difficulty.    And  now, 
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church  courts,  ecclesiastical  rulers,  in  their  official  capa- 
city, ai*e  invested  with  a  mysterious  and  awful  impor- 
tance. The  agency  of  the  church  is  the  great  instrument 
which  God  is  pleased  to  employ  for  the  accomplishment 
<»f  his  pui-pose  of  mercy  to  a  ruined  race ;  and  t%eir  agen- 
cy is  not  only  the  most  important  part  of  the  agency  of 
the  church, — it  now  appeal's  to  be  the  portion  of  it  to 
which  all  the  rest  is  made  directly  subservient  by  a  Di- 
vine appointment;  and  declarations  which  are  tnie  of 
the  church  are,  without  scrutiny,  transferred  to  them. 
It  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof,  that  whatever  tends  to 
increase  the  relative  extent  of  that  portion  of  the  agency 
of  the  church  which  is  assigned  to  her  rulers,  tends 
likewise  to  increase  the  power  of  those  rulers  over  the 
church.  Extensive  power  is  indispensable  to  a  goveni- 
ment  charged  with  extensive  duties.  In  confirmation  of 
these  views,  it  may  be  observed,  that  many  seem  to  re- 
gard whatever  is  subjected  to  the  control  of  church  courts, 
as  invested,  by  that  circumstance,  with  a  mysterious  sa- 
credness, — it  is  under  the  cofvtrol  of  the  church!  And 
he  who  questions  the  competency  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority to  any  purpose  to  which  it  7s  proposed  to  apply 
it,  need  not  wonder  should  his  love  to  the  churco  be 
thought  doubtful. 

We  adopt  a  different  system.  Recognizing  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  sole  Head  of  the  church,  so  far  as  we  do  his 
will,  and  so  far  only,  do  we  consider  ourselves  as  per- 
forming our  duty  as  members  of  the  church.  Confiaent 
that  his  word  defines,  with  all  needful  perapicuity,  the 
ofiices  he  has  instituted,  we  insist  on  adhering  to  its  de- 
cision. We  would  resist,  with  equal  firmness,  every  in- 
vasion of  the  rightful  perogatives  of  ecclesiastical  rulers, 
And  every  extension  of  their  authority  beyond  the  limit 
ivhicli  ho  has  assigned.  The  prosperity  of  Uie  church 
for  which  we  pray,  consists  in  the  prevalence  of  trutli 
^nd  holiness.  Nor  can  we  join  in  the  indiscriminate 
condemnation  of  voluntary  societies.  Every  human  be- 
ing, we  believe,  is  of  right  free  from  the  authority  of 
every  other,  in  all  matters  in  which  an  obligation  to 
subjection  cannot  be  praved.  Ascertain  that  an  enter- 
prise, good  in  itself,  does  not  fall  within  the  appropriate 
sphere  of  governn^eutal  action,  and  you  ascertain  that  it 
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tdongB  of  right  to  the  departiuent  of  volantary  action, — 
o  matter  whether  it  admits  of  being  accomplished  by 
single  individual,  or  demands  the  cooperation  of  mil- 
B.ioD8.  And,  bo  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
Scriptares  contain  not  an  intimation,  that  no  effort  may 
T)e  made  for  the  salvation  of  soals,  except  at  the  bidding 
^)f  church  courts. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

ELOQUENGEL 

The  following  brief,  but  appropriate  address  on  Elo- 

Juence,  was  pronounced  by  his  Excellency,  Herschel  V. 
ohnson,  Gk>vemor  of  Georgia,  at  the  recent  commence- 
ment of  Oglethorpe  (Jniversity  in  that  State,  on  award- 
ing the  annual  prizes  for  excellence  in  Elocution. 

Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Soplwiiiore  Claee: 

It  devolves  upon  me  to  present  to  the  two  successful 
competitors  for  distinction  in  elocution,  these  appropri- 
ate prizes.    The  duty  is  both  pleasant  and  painful.    It 
is  pleasant  to  be  the  organ  to  express  the  unqualified  ap- 
probation, with  which  the  committee  of  award  witness- 
ed the  performance  of  the  entire  class.     Your  ease  of 
manner,  your  gracefulness  of  gesture,  your  distinctness 
of  articulation,  and  your  propriety  of  emphasis,  won  their 
unanimous  commendation.    It  is  painful  to  distinguish, 
Habere  it  is  so  difScult  to  detect  differences  in  excelTence. 
It  is  not  designed  however,  by  this  merited  compliment, 
to  announce  that  you  are  perfect  orators,  but  rather  to 
tmconrage  you  to  strive  for  that  eminence  of  which  your 
present  attainment  is  the  prophecy. 
Eloquence  is  a  noble  art.    If  it  is  true,  that  all  science, 

Svemment  and  human  institutions  are  suboi^Iinate  to 
9  Christian  system,  and  that  their  perfection  consists 
in  their  conformity  to  its  spirit  and  doctrines,  then  Elo- 
quence is  not  only  dignified  by  the  sanction  of  Divini- 
ty, bat  its  mission  is  commensurate  with  tlic  interest:} 
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and  necessities  of  mankind.  The  establishmont  and  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  with  all  the  profusion  oi  its 
concomitant  blessings,  so  far  as  depends  upon  hnman 
instrumentality,  is  mainly  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  Elo- 
quence. Next  to  the  grand  test  of  experiment,  its  ereat 
author  seems  to  have  staked  its  success  n^n preaching, 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  km^  preach  the  Gospel,'^  is  the 
broad  commission  which  honours  Eloquence  and  desig- 
nates its  most  exalted  field  of  operation. 

The  successful  competitor  at  the  Olympic  pentathlon 
was  crowned  with  Olive.  His  return  home  was  greeted 
with  the  hosannas  of  the  people  and  he  was  drawn  in  a 
chariot,  like  a  triumphant  warrior.  Breaches  in  the 
wall  were  made  for  his  entrance  into  his  native  city,  and 
his  exploits  were  embalmed  in  the  beautiful  odes  of 
Pindar.  If  so  small  a  reward  stimulated  the  highest 
ambition  of  Grecian  youth,  strengthened  their  courage 
and  virtue,  and  was  esteemed  more  valuable  than  un- 
bounded treasure,  what  estimate  should  we  not  place 
upon  triumph,  in  a  contest  for  superiority,  in  the  exalt- 
ed art  of  eloquence!  How  sublime  are  its  achieve- 
ments, when  compared  with  the  victories  of  the  Olym- 
pia!  Paul  a  prisoner,  charged  with  sedition,  by  the 
power  of  his  eloquence,  as  he  reasoned  ^^  of  righteous- 
ness, temperance  and  judgment  to  come,"  made  the 
cruel  hearted  Felix  tremble  upon  his  throne.  Demos- 
thenes roused  the  Athenians  against  the  crafty  and 
treacherous  Macedonian ;  Cicero  shook  the  Forum,  at 
Eome,  in  defence  of  Cluentius,  as  he  rolled  his  YoUies 
of  indignant  thunder  upon  the  guilty  heads  of  Sassia 
and  Oppianicus ;  Henry  made  the  world  tremble,  as  with 
the  throes  of  an  earthquake,  when  he  denounced  the 
tyranny  of  George  HI.,  and  inspired  his  hesitating  com- 
patriots with  the  sublime  resolve  of  "  liberty  or  death.*' 

What  then,  is  this  magic  power  of  eloquence?  De- 
mosthenes said,  it  is  "dmwry,"— delivery  first,  second 
and  last.  Perfect  delivery  consists  in  distinctness  of 
enunciation,  gracefulness  and  appropriateness  of  eestore 
and  correctness  of  emphasis,  pause  and  tone.  This  de- 
scription of  eloquence  is  sufficient  for  mere  panegyrick, 
for  anniversaries  and  for  all  occasions,  on  which  it  is  the 
olyect  of  the  orator  to  please  the  fancy,  rather  than  con- 
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"^iDce  the  jud^ent,  or  excite  his  anditory  to  action. 
Jlere  he  exnibits  simply  the  skill  of  the  artist.     His  EIo- 
^nence  rolls  in  honied  accent,  like  the  melody  of  a  cho- 
nd  anthem,  delighting  the  senses  and  diffusing  through 
^he  soul  calm  serenity,  chastened  pleasure  or  exhilira- 
^ng  joy.    It  may  be  majestic ;  but  it  is  the  majesty  of 
"the  gentle  wind,  as  it  loiters  along,  gathering  sweetness 
:^m  every  blossom  of  the  valley  ana  discoursing  roman- 
tic minstrelsy,  as  it  toys  with  the  branches  of  the  forest, 
or  of  the  beautiful  river  that  never  overflows  its  flowery 
Iwnks,  and,  without  rapid  or  cataract,  glides  smoothly 
to  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

If  asked  what  are  the  first,  second  and  third  rec^uisites 
of  true  Eloquence,  I  would  answer,  hnowledge^fatth  and 
aeoi, — or  perfect  mastery  of  the  theme,  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  and  importance  of  the  cause,  and 
intense  earnestness  in  its  prosecution.  Art  may  enable 
the  speaker  to  display  finished  gracefulness,  in  gesture 
and  attitude,  and  faultless  propriety  in  emphasis,  pause 
and  tone.    These  constitute  merely  th^form  of  true  Elo- 

Jnence,  but  it  is  beauty  without  lite, — body  without  soul. 
Wer's  statue  of  Calhoun  has  the  size,  the  features  and 
the  dignity,  without  the  intellect  of  the  great  statesman. 
It  is  but  the  conception  of  the  Artist  faced  in  cold,  stitF, 
speechless  marble.  The  form  of  Eloquence  must  be 
warmed  by  the  heart  and  illumined  by  the  flashes  of 
Promethean  fire.  Then  it  can  kindle  the  passion,  move 
the  sympathies,  subdue  the  will,  subvert  thrones,  petrify 
the  heart,  rouse  the  multitude  to  the  phrenzy  of  the  tem- 
pest and  light  np  the  flame  of  freedom  and  religion. 

Eloquence  in  its  loftiest  exhibition  contemplates  prac- 
tical results — ^the  action  of  the  audience  in  the  execution 
of  the  speaker's  purposes.  Hence,  to  convince  the  judg- 
ment, familiar  with  bis  theme,  the  armory  of  his  argu- 
ment is  history,  philosophy  and  the  boundless  elements 
of  nature.  Though  he  stammer  through  a  halting  exor- 
dium, and  seem  to  be  weighed  down  by  the  pressure  of 
his  undertaking,  yet  sustained  by  confidence  in  his  cause 
and  zeal  for  its  success,  he  rises  with  the  grandeur  of  his 
theme,  ^thers  inspiration  from  the  array  of  unbidden 
illustrations  that  throngs  his  triumphant  march,  his  im- 
agination corruscates  with  Bublime  and  majestic  image- 
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ry,  and  his  lip,  as  if  touched  with  seraphic  fire,  pour9 
forth  his  4hou^hts  that  breathe  in  words  that  bum.' 
As  if  charged  with  electricity,  he  seems  the  personifica- 
tion of  living  eloquence.  His  form  erect,  his  eye  flash- 
ing the  fire  of  his  soul,  his  action  dignified  and  self- 
poised,  his  utterance  grand  and  impressive,  his  mesmer- 
ized audience  sympathize  with  his  every  emotion,  and 
are  bound  in  captivity  to  his  potent  will.  Now  with 
magic  skill  he  touches  the  springs  of  feeling,  and  the 
flowing  tear  responds  to  the  melting  pathos  of  his  over- 
powering persuasion.  Then  he  turns  upon  his  adyersa- 
ry  with  a  lip  of  scorn,  and  glance  of  indignation,  and 
makes  him  quail  beneath  the  lash  of  sarcasm  and  comic 
ridicule.  Now^,  to  relieve  his  audience  from  physical  fa- 
tigue or  mental  tension,  he  throws  in  the  pointed  aneo- 
dote,  and  convulses  them  with  laughter.  Then,  return- 
ing to  his  work,  like  a  giant  refreshed  by  repose,  he  car- 
ries by  storm  the  last  entrenchment  of  his  antagonist, 
and  witnesses  the  evidences  of  his  triumph  in  the  plaud- 
its of  the  transported  multitude.  This  is  not  the  gentle 
zephyr  that  dallies  among  the  tendrils  of  the  clustering 
ivy ;  it  is  the  uplifted  tempest,  levelling  the  forest  and 
shaking  the  eternal  hills  in  its  march.  It  is  not  the  gli- 
ding rivulet  that  pauses  to  kiss  every  flower  that  blooms 
upon  its  banks.  It  is  the  raging  torrent  that  sweeps 
away  every  barrier  in  its  course,  and  plunging  over  tow- 
ering crags  to  boiling  depths  below,  agitates  the  wilder- 
ness with  the  thunder  of  the  cataract. 

liut,  young  gentlmen,  true  eloquence  is  not  the  ofP- 
spring  of  the  schools.  It  is  the  child  of  Heaven.  It  has 
its  seat  in  the  sonl.  Art  may  cultivate,  polish,  and  re- 
fine it;  but  cannot  assign  it  a  Procrustean  bed, — cannot 
bind  it  by  inflexible  laws.  It  refuses  restraint;  it  is  su- 
perior to  the  studied  attitudes  and  measured  gestures  of 
the  schools.  It  respects  the  landmarks  of  instruction, 
but  like  the  flre-fly,  it  moves  in  the  light  of  its  own  cor- 
ruscations,  and  it  generates  the  heat  that  warms  it  into 
potential  life  and  motion.  You  And  it  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  Forum,  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  hustings, — indeed, 
upon  every  arena  where  men  are  to  be  persuaded  to  ac- 
tion.— and  vet  every  model  ditlers  from  all  others,  and 
is  nuii'ked  by  characteristic  peculiarities  tliat  give  it  in- 
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^^'V'iduKlitf  and  originality.     Hence,  whilst  the  rules  of 
^*t     are  to  be  patiently  studied,  as  well  ea  the  best  mo- 
*^ela  among  the  dead  and  the  living,  yet  a  servile  adiie- 
^^Xlcse  to  the  one,  or  imitation  of  the  other,  is  fatal  to  true 
^^>qiience.     Every  man's  style  of  oratory  most  be  his 
^^•T» — ^it  must  be  his  natoral  delivery  and  manner,  tm- 
-^^ovAJ  by  art,  bat  animated  by  native  inherent  passion, 
^^vtnestness  is  contagions;  he  who  feels  deeply  will  cer- 
^^ioly  arouse  the  feeliugs  of  his  audience ;  and  when  he 
^^Mta  sight  of  himself  in  the  inspiration  of  his  theme,  his 
9^^oiring  ideas  give  birth  to  language,  his  passion  moulds 
^Mie  fbatares  and  muscles  of  the  face,  ligbts  np  the  e^ 
^3lrects  the  attitude  and  gesture,  and  modulates  the  voice. 
Eloquence  may  be  employed  for  bad  purposes.    The 
>rorda  of  the  wicked  man  are  like  the  arrows  of  Alcestis ; 
tber  take  fire  as  they  fly,  and  pierce  tho  heart  to  wither  * 
and  woand.     Hence,  some  have  objected  to  its  cultiva- 
tion as  an  art.     But  its  abuse  is  no  argument  against  ila 
legitimate  use.    Its  proper  end  is  the  vindication  of 
tmth,  patriotism  and  religion ;  and  its  prostitution  by 
the  vicious,  is  no  reason  why  the  good  snoiild  not  exert 
its  loftieBt  powers  to  peisuaae  men  to  practice  these  eo- 
Dohling  virtnes.     Hence,  as  earnestneBs  on  tbe  part  of 
the  orator,  is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  the  high- 
est efiect,  he  must  cherish  in  his  own  heart  the  excel- 
leneiea  which  he  wonld  inculcate  and  enforce.    A  speak- 
er can  be  fired  with  zeal  for  truth,  patriotism  and  reli- 
^on,  only  in   the  degree  that  he  feels  within  himself  ft 
eoDviction  of  their  viHue  and  importance.    Then,  young 
gentlemen,  if  to  the  artistic  graces  of  delivery  you  would 
unite  that  deep  passion  which  is  the  soul  of  true  e)o- 
QoeDce,  preserve  your  hearts  pare  from  vice,  your  minds 
free  from  error,  and  cultivate  the  noblest  sentiments  by 
the  practice  of  the  noblest  virtues.    Then  your  sensibili- 
ties  will  be  quick,  yonr  sympathies  warm  and  tender, 
sad  yonr  impnlses  exalted  and  benevolent.     Be  good  as 
well  as  eloquent;  then  you  will  be  pillars  in  society,  and 
benef^tors  of  your  race,  and  the  halo  that  shall  encircle 
yonr  names  win  gather  lostre  with  the  lapse  of  time;  and 
the  verse  that  suall  embalm  them,  adapted  to  notes  of 
beavealy  melody,  will  wake  the  harpetrii^  of  every  boo- 
ceeding  age. 

Vol.  vm.— No.  2.  8 
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AETICLE  Vn. 

DUTIES  OF  liAfiTEBa* 

The  incidental  relations  of  Master,  crowing  out  of  the 
presence  and  servitude  among  us,  of  the  black  race,  has 
oeen  to  many  Southern  Christians,  one  fixed  and  &inil- 
iar  from  childhood,  and  in  the  providence  of  God,  may 
so  continue  as  long  as  we  are  in  this  life.  The  datiea 
arising  out  of  it,  also,  are  of  the  most  weighty  character. 
Hie  subject,  therefore,  becomes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, that  can  claim  the  attention  of  the  Southern  ChurelL 
In  it  are  involved  the  interests  of  three  millions  of  de- 

i>endent  people,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  that 
arge  section  of  our  countnr,  cnaracterizea  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  slave,  and  the  innocence  or  guilt,  in  the  dis- 
charge or  dereliction  of  duty,  of  the  thousands  who  are 
bound  up  in  this  institution.  The  destiny  of  the  neffro 
race,  for  wise  ends,  some  of  which  we  can  now  see,  has 
been  bound  on  to  our  own ;  we  are  constituted  tbeir 
guardians,  their  teachers,  their  civilizers.  A  large  por- 
tion of  Off  duties  as  a  people,  and  as  individuals,  ^row 
out  of  this  trust.  We  cannot  be  indifierent  to  a  subject, 
involving  so  many  responsibilities,  and  would  be  inex- 
cusable, did  we  pei*mit  the  violence  of  noisv  fEuiatica  <m 
either  extreme,  to  deter  us  from  its  consiaeration  and 
discussion. 

There  has  been,  unfortunately,  thrown  about  the  sub- 
ject a  delicacy  and  reserve,  which  it  does  not  naturally 
nor  properly  possess ;  and  therefore,  it  has  not  received 
the  attention  from  those  immediately  concerned  in  it| 
which,  from  its  magnitude,  it  deserves.  In  one  portion 
of  the  union,  there  is  a  class  of  factionists,  who  are  con- 
tinually disgorging  hearts  of  bitterness  and  mali^ity, 
denouncing  with  every  opprobrious  epithet  of  their  cor- 
rupt vocaoulary,  all  who  are  connected  with  this  insti- 

*  The  substance  of  this  article,  waa  originallj  delivered  in  a  diseoma 
upon  the  Fifth  Commandment^  in  a  Southern  pulpit.  Its  original  pr«Mb> 
ration  for  popular  discussion,  will  explain  its  shape,  and  idaob  the  ro& 
enoe  to  the  yiews  of  a  gentleman,  understood  to  Im  one  of  tha  Editon  of 
the  Reyiew. 
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^^.^  1ioD,  or  identified  with  this  section  of  onr  confederacy. 
11  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  class,  who,  repelling  with 
temperate  zeal  the  charges  and  designs  of^  these  fana* 
s,  oppoee  the  discnssion  of  the  subject,  and  all  efforts 
the  improvenoent  of  those,  who  are  the  unfortunate 
Mion  of  its  vituperation  and  strife.    The  public  mind 
OEcited  and  feverisn,  and  rendered  unnaturally  and  mor- 
idly  sensitive  by  such  distempered  discussions,  good 
len  have  been  deterred  from  speaking  out  boldly,  upon 
he  duties  we  owe  to  this  race.    Our  duty  evidently  ia, 
18  we  stand  amid  the  spray  and  foam  from  the  meeting 
if  these  streams,  calmiy,  dispassionately  and  conscien- 
ously  to  consider  the  whole  subject.    The  subject,  as 
D  important  department  of  Christian  duty,  must  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ministry.    If  judicious 
^nen,  if  worthy  at  all  to  stand  in  the  pulpit,  they  should 
1)6  allowed  to  speak  frankly  and  plainly  upon  it.    A 
distinguished  fnend  of  both  the  South  and  the  black 
race,  says  of  one  branch  of  it:  ^^I  would  recommend  to 
the  friends  of  religious  instruction,  not  to  mix  it  up  with 
questions  touching  the  civil  condition  of  the  negroes,  (1 
Tim.  vi :  1-8,)  nor  turn  aside  irom  the  main  work,  to 
combat  incidental  evils.    Time  is  wasted,  the  great  cause 
is  retarded  and  prejudiced.    Believe  in  God-^n  his  pro- 
vidence— ^in  the  power  of  his  truth  and  grace — ana  go 
forward.    We  are  to  lead  this  people  unto  life  eternal, 
through  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    This 
is  Uie  will  of  God — ^this  is  our  duty — the  great  duty  of 
the  Southern  church.* 

Our  course  at  this  time  is,  throwing  aside  all  the  diffi- 
enlt  and  exciting  questions  with  which  the  subject  is 
embarrassed,  and  setting  up  no  defence  of  the  slave- 
holder, except  as  far  as  is  involved  in  the  establishment 
of  the  duties  set  forth,  but  regarding  the  institution  as  a 
matter  of  fact  already  existing  among  us,  with  which  we 
ire  connected,  to  consider  our  duty  growing  out  of  it. 

I.  It  will  aid  the  master  in  determining  many  of  his 
duties,  and  indeed  the  whole  treatment  of  the  slave,  to 
consider  and  understand  closely,  the  extent  and  true  na- 

*  Sofls^ftioiis  on  the  Rdigious  Institiotioii  of  the  Negroes,  bj  0.  0. 
Jone^  D.  D. 
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tnre  of  the  property  he  has  in  his  fellow-being.  The  ex- 
tent of  that  property,  is  simply  a  claim  to  his  services. 
No  other  ris:nt  of  the  slave  is  alienated,  other  than  that 
to  his  own  labour.  There  is  no  owning  by  the  master, 
of  the  corjma  and  the  anima.  He  has  no  such  property 
in  his  slave,  as  he  has  in  the  ox  or  the  swine.  His  sonl, 
his  head,  his  limbs,  his  heart,  still  belong  to  the  slave, 
sabject  to  this  one  restriction,  of  service  due  to  another. 
He  has  a  right  to  life,  to  livelihood,  to  happiness,  to  mar- 
riage, to  religion, — ^to  everything  consistent  with  the  ser- 
vice he  is  obligated  to  render.  With  the  means  to  se- 
cure a  livelihood  and  religion,  he  has  a  right  to  be  sup- 
plied out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  labor.  Every  relation 
m  human  society  imposes  some  restraint  upon  personal 
liberty.  The  child  possesses  liberty  within  the  parents* 
will. 

Tiie  individual,  in  becoming  a  citizen,  parts  with  a 
certain  amount  of  personal  liberty  for  the  general  good. 
He  is  free,  with  the  restriction  of  the  claim  of  the  State 
upon  him.  The  slave  is  a  human  being,  with  only  the 
obligation  of  service  to  another.  This  is  a  fundamental 
distinction  with  writers  in  the  defensive  upon  this  sub- 
ject. ^'  The  property  of  man  in  man,"  says  Dr.  Thorn- 
well,  ^^  a  Action  to  which  even  the  imagination  cannot 
give  consistency,  is  the  miserable  cant  of  those,  who 
would  storm  by  prejudice  what  they  cannot  demoUah 
by  argument.  We  do  not  even  pretend,  that  the  oiffanB 
of  the  body  can  be  said  strictly  to  belong  to  anouer. 
The  limbs  and  members  of  my  Servant  are  not  mine, 
but  his, — they  are  not  tools  and  instruments  which  I  can 
sport  with  at  pleasure ;  but  the  sacred  possession  of  a 
human  being,  which  cannot  be  invaded  without  the  au- 
thority of  law,  and  for  the  nse  of  which  he  can  never  be 
divested  of  his  responsibility  to  God." 

^'  Whatever  control  the  master  has  over  the  person  of 
the  slave,  is  subsidiary  to  this  right  to  his  labor;  what 
he  sells,  is  not  the  man,  but  the  property  in  his  ser- 
vices."* 

**  But  the  gentleman  tells  ns,"  says  Dr.  N.  L.  Bice,t 
^^  that  the  master  owns  the  man,  not  only  the  body  but 

*  Rights  and  Duties  of  Mastery  ]>  24.     \  Debate  on  SUyerj,  pi  Z%  8S. 
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tJie  souLf  and  that  he  Bells  the  boqI  ;  what  use  let  me  ask, 
^068  the  master  make,  or  what  use  can  he  make  of  the 
slave,  but  to  claim  his  labour, — his  services f'  ^^By 
elaveholding  then,  I  understand  the  claim  of  the  master 
*to  the  services  of  the  slave  with  the  corresponding  obli- 
gation of  the  master,"  &c. 

^*  When  therefore,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Princeton  R^ 
'Tiew,*  ^^  it  is  said  that  one  man  is  the  property  of  an- 
other, it  can  only  mean  that  the  oue  has  a  right  to  use 
the  other  as  a  man,  but  not  as  a  brute,  or  as  a  thing. 
He  has  no  right  to  treat  him,  as  he  may  lawfully  treat 
hiB  ox,  or  a  tree.    He  can  convert  his  person  to  no  use. 
to  which  a  human  being  may  not,  by  the  laws  of  Ood 
and  nature,  be  proper^  applied.     When  this  idea  of 
property  comes  to  be  analyzed,  it  is  found  to  be  nothing 
more  tlum  a  claim  of  service,  either  for  life,  or  for  a  term 
of  years*    This  claim  is  transferable,  and  is  of  the  nature 
of  property,  and  is  consequently,  liable  for  the  debts  of 
the  owner,  and  subject  to  his  disposal  by  will,  or  others 
wise." 

**  It  is  true  slaves  are  property,"  says  the  Supreme 
Oonrt  of  G^rgia,t  ^^  ana  by  the  act  of  lOfh  of  May, 
1770,  are  declared  to  be  personal  chattels  in  the  hands 
of  their  owners,  and  are  abenable ;  but  it  does  not  thence 
fidlow,  that  they  are  mere  things,  horses,  as  was  con- 
teoded  in  argument.  This  property,  or  personal  chattel, 
consiflts  in  M^  right  qf  governing  the  slave^  subject  to 
aach  restraints  as  the  Legislature  may  impose  on  the 
master,  and  qf  emaying  hts  perpettud  and  tn/volimtary 
mmoe.  Hie  law  has  never  yet  ceased  to  consider  slaves, 
though  thus  subject  to  the  government  and  service  of 
the  master,  as  human  beings,  subject  to  its  protection, 
tnd  bound  to  obev  its  requirements."  According  to  Fa- 
ley's  celebrated  d^nition,  slavery  is  ^^an  obligation  to 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  master,  without  the  contract 
or  consent  of  the  servant.";]: 

This  view,  taken  bv  the  master,  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  his  property  m  him,  elevates  his  slave  from  the 

•  Reriew  of  "Slavery,  by  W.  E.  Channing,"  1886. 
t  The  Judges  in  Conyention,  forming  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in 
the  State ;  in  the  oaae  of  the  State  v&  Pnilpot 
X  Moral  Philoaophy,  Book  iii:  Chapter  8. 
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Elace  to  wbich  he  is  too  often  degraded,  and  places  him 
efore  him,  an  immortal  being,  and  a  fellow-creatare 
vested  with  sacred  rights.  The  only  claim  he  has  upon 
him,  is  for  his  service ;  when  that  is  tendered,  the  obli- 
gation is  discharged.  Included  necessarily  in  the  right 
of  service,  is  the  right  to  enforce  it. — to  compel  obedi- 
ence to  reasonable  commands;  and  if  need  be,  to  enforce 
it  with  correction ;  jnst  as  the  State  ma^  enforce  its  daim 
njpon  the  citizen,  and  the  parent  his  claim  upon  the  child. 
Taxa  master  may  enforce  a  proper  respect  ot  manner,  and 
a  regard  for  morals.  Discipline  beyond  this,  is  to  be 
condemned,  not  onlv  because  it  is  a  lack  of  benevolence, 
but  because  it  is  a  violation  of  sacred  right  The  master 
has  a  right  to  the  service  of  the  slave ;  the  slave  has  all 
other  rights,  consistent  with  this  and  with  the  laws  of 
society.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  master,  to  respect 
those  rights,  and  as  the  claim  he  holds  upon  his  slave 
is  so  large  a  portion  of  that  usually  esteemed  by  men,  to 
endeavor  to  promote  his  happiness,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  other  rights,  remaining  and  pertaining  to  him. — 
(Col.iv:  1.) 

II.  This  relation  is  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
family,  coming  under  the  same  general  policy  and  be- 
nevolent discipline,  regulating.the  other  family  relations. 
It  is  not  so  intimate  or  tender,  as  that  of  husband  and 
wife,  or  parent  and  child,  but  the  obligations  growing 
out  of  it,  are  not  less  sacred ;  and  while  not  appealing 
with  the  same  power  to  the  affections,  there  is  yet  that 
mutual  dependence,  that  permanence,  constancy,  and 
intimacy  ot  association,  that  require  its  admission  with- 
in this  pale  of  hallowed  ties.  Upon  an  examination  of 
the  word  of  God,  and  of  the  arguments  outside  of  Bible 
history,  by  which  slavery  is  usuallv  defended,  we  be- 
lieve that  only  in  this  light,  is  it  capaole  of  defence.  To 
deprive  a  human  being  of  so  important  a  right,  which 
leaves  him  in  utter  dependence  for  a  worldly  provision, 
and  for  the  security  of  all  his  other  rights,  without  throw- 
ing over  him  the  protection  of  the  family,  cannot  be  jus- 
tified upon  any  grounds.  TLc  complexity  and  multipli- 
city of  the  engagenjents  of  men,  demanding  a  division 
of  labour,  may  reuuire  this  character  in  the  family  to 
perform  the  humbler  and  more  menial  labor;  bat  the 
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oment  the  relation  is  placed  upon  any  other  ground, 
"fchan  that  of  convenience  and  mutual  benefit,  or  with- 
drawn from  the  pale  of  family  ties,  you  erect  a  pure  des- 
'potism,  no  more  capable  of  defence  than  the  serfdom  of 
Russia,  which  binds  the  boor  perpetually  to  the  soil, 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  or  some  petty  des- 
jpot;  and  not  so  easily  defended,  as  the  vassalage  of  feu- 
dal times,  which  secured  to  the  serving  class  protection, 
«o  valuable  in  a  barbaric  a^. 

Among  the  servants  of  the  Hebrews,  were  three  class- 
es. The  first,  were  those  rendering  voluntarv  service, 
and  receiving  wages,  or  hired  servants.*  liie  second 
class  were  those  sold  for  pauperism,!  or  debt,:]:  or  crime,§ 
or  children  sold  by  parents,!  or  Hebrews  ransomed  from 
gentUe  masters,**  and  serving  without  wages  for  a  term 
of  years.  These  were  Hebrews,  and  always  were  re- 
stored to  freedom  at  the  jubilee ;  so  that  in  no  case,  could 
they  serve  longer  than  six  vears.f  f  TIte  third  class, 
were  bondmen,  or  slaves,  held  in  perpetual  servitude. 
These  were  bought  of  the  heathen  nations  around,:(:|:  or 
captives  taken  m  war,§§  and  could  not  be  Hebrews,  1 1 
except  in  a  case  definitely  stated  of  the  voluntary  aban- 
donment of  freedom.*** 

Now,  this  last  class  became  identified  with  the  family, 
passed  under  the  same  laws  and  discipline  with  its  other 
members,  were  circumcised  just  as  the  children  of  the 
master ;  thus,  by  virtue  of  their  connection  with  the  fami- 
ly, introduced  into  the  Jewish  Church.f  f  f  These  bond- 
men, observe,  were  heathen ;  but  we  find  no  such  requi- 
sition or  provision  for  heathen  hired  servants;  and  it  is 
dear  that  some  of  their  hired  servants  were  heathen4t!t 
The  number  of  these  bondmen  held  by  the  patriarcns 
was  very  great ;  and  now  the  number  of  such  servants 
owned  by  a  single  individual,  may  be  large :  and  in  a 
Country  where  slavery  is  established,  from  tlieir  multi- 

Jlication,  or  the  diminution  of  the  personal  wants  of  the 
imily,  they  may  not  be  literally  within  the  bounds  of 
the  family ;  still  the  relation  was,  and  must  be,  predica- 

*Deatzjdv:  H  1^     t^^-  ^^^*  89,40.  t2King^  iv:  1.     §  Ex. 

ou:  a.     |Er.  xxi:  7.    *^Uy.  xxv:  47-64.  }\Kx.  xxl:  %     tt  Lev. 

xxt:  44-46.     ggDeut  zx:  14.     ||Lev.  xxy:  42.     ***£x.   xxi:   6,   6. 
ttfCkiLZTu:  1%  18.    tttDeut  xxiv:  14. 
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ted  upon  the  idea  of  the  family ;  and  when  these  ser- 
vants are  removed  from  the  person  of  the  master,  it 
must  be  r^arded  as  a  separation  of  the  family. 

In  the  INlew  Testament,  the  grouping  together  in  seve- 
ral places,  of  the  relations  of  the  fami^,  inclnding  those 
of  master  and  servant,  is  remarkable  and  in  oonfirma* 
tioQ  of  this  view  of  these  relations.  As  in  Colossiaos  iii : 
18-22,  and  iv :  1 :  "  Wives  submit  yourselves  unto  jam 
husbands.  .  .  .  Husbands  love  your  wives.  .  .  .  Chil- 
dren obey  your  parents  in  all  things.  •  .  .  Fathers  pro- 
voke not  your  children  to  aneer.  .  .  .  Servants  obey  in 
all  things  your  masters  accoraing  to  the  flesh.  .  .  .  Maa-> 
ters  ^ive  unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and 
equal." 

If  these  views  are  correct,  and  thepr  seem  to  be  fkir 
inferences  from  these  passages  of  Scripture,  then  it  ele- 
vates the  slave  still  higher.  Not  only  does  he  stand  be- 
fore the  intelligent  master  an  immortal  fellow-beings 
clothed  with  rignts  of  the  most  sacred  character,  but  he 
is  a  member  oi  his  family ;  in  virtue  of  the  paramooot 
claim  upon  him,  entitled  to  its  protection,  provision^ 
sympathy  and  whatever  of  general  benevolence  Mid 
kindness  prevails  towards  its  otner  members ;  ever,  how- 
ever, with  a  due  reference  to  his  position.  He  is  the 
lowest  member,  but  still  a  member.  And  we  verilv  be- 
lieve, that  so  long  as  he  discharges  his  obligation  ndthr 
fully,  next  to  the  ^reat  primary  relations  of  the  family^ 
his  is  the  great  claim  on  earth  upon  the  master. 

III.  Upon  these  two  considerations,  a  third  naturally 
arises,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  masters,  bv  all  proper  and 
lawful  means,  to  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  of  this  class 
of  our  fellow-beings,  and  to  secure  to  them  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  their  condition  will  admit  We 
do  not  know  but  that  with  the  conscientious  performanoe 
of  the  master's  duty,  they  may  be  made  just  as  happy  a 
class  as  any  other ;  for  if  they  have  peculiar  trials,  they 
escape  many  of  the  cares  that  harass  our  minds ;  but 
this  only  renders  the  injunction  the  more  important. 
Our  principle  should  be,  avneli oration^ — the  softening 
down  of  the  liarslier  features  in  their  condition,  and  the 
removal  of  all  unnecessary  evils.  As  we  look  upon  the 
institution  as  it  exists  in^our  midst,  we  would  be  blind 
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viol  to  perceive  that  there  are  evils  connected  with  it,  to 
'the  blaeks.  There  are  evils  connected  with  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  that  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
apprentice  and  master:  and  from  its  very  nature,  this  is 
more  liable  to  abuse  than  any  other.  !Bnt  most  of  the 
evik  of  slavery  amons  us,  are  not  inseparable  from  the 
relation.  A  faithful  discharge  of  this  general  duty,  may 
lemove  many  of  them. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  we  are  to  aid  in  the 
advanoement  of  the  happiness  of  the  slave  race.  We 
ara  to  do  it,  by  a  propw  piuformance  of  duty  to  those  in 
our  own  femiliee, — ^providing  them  with  suitable  apart- 
ments, clothing,  food  and  fuel ;  affording  them  sufficient 
relaxatioa;  respeetiuff  their  relations  among  themselves ; 
inatmotiiig  them ;  striving  to  elevate  their  moral  charac- 
ter; and  stimulating  them  by  kindness.  We  are  to  do 
it  by  lending  our  influence  to  form  a  just  and  healthy 
pnUie  sentiment,  that  will  bear  down  any,  who  may 
treat  their  slaves  with  indecency,  or  inhumanity.  We 
are  to  do  it,  by  upholding  strict  church  discipline  upon 
all  members,  who  ffrossfy  neglect  or  violate  their  dfuty 
to  their  slaves.  Ana  we  are  to  do  it,  by  aiding  to  secure 
the  passage  of  laws,  for  the  protection  of  blacks,  against 
maeters  who  have  no  regard  tor  public  sentiment.  There 
has  been  an  evident  advance  upon  this  subject,  in  the 
last  few  years.  Maaters  generally,  are  more  mindful  of 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  their  slaves.  There  is  a 
much  sounder,  juster  public  sentiment,  respecting  the 
aerciee  of  many  dT  the  Icugal  rights  of  masters.  The 
dave  is  more  protected  by  ^w  from  cruelty,  in  most  of 
the  slaveholding  States.  In  one  respect,  his  privileges 
have  been  curtailed  in  many  of  the  States,  by  the  cruel 
work  of  abolitionists,  in  the  circulation  of  their  incendi- 
ary publications.  To  protect  the  blacks  and  the  whites, 
againat  these,  laws  have  been  enacted,  prohibiting  the 
learning  of  slaves  to  read ;  and  even  these  in  some  of  the 
States  exist  only  upon  the  statute  book,  a  mere  dead  let-. 
ter.  Upon  the  whole,  there  has  been  an  advance  in  le-- 
gislation,  rendering  the  condition  of  this  portion  of  our 
Dopulation,  more  easy  and  comfortable.  But  a  great 
aeal  remains  yet  to  be  done.  We  say  it  with  candor 
ami  8iacerity«    Let  us  not  be  swerved  from  our  duty  by 
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the  cries  and  vitDperation  of  fanatics,  but  let  ns  think 
and  act  like  Christian  men,  sensible  of  onr  obligations. 
Oar  duty  as  Sontbam  Christians,  is  to  press  forward  in 
this  work  of  amelioration,— establishing  npon  a  firmer 
basis,  fbe  happiness  of  this  people,  anareueving  them 
from  the  evils  not  necessary,  or  inseparable  from  their 
condition  as  slaves. 

lY.  The  peculiarity  of  the  marriage  relation  amonjg 
the  slaves,  as  the  most  prolific  source  of  the  evils  of  their 
present  condition,  claims  the  especial  consideration  of 
the  Christian  master.  It  is  urged  \yf  abolitionists,  that 
slavery  necessarilv  and  per  96^  vitiates  and  destroys 
marriage,  or  renaers  it  impossible.  We  qnote  from 
Mr.  Blanchard,  as  representing  their  views  and  reason* 
ing  upon  this  subject.  ^^  Slavery,  adjudges  slaves  un- 
married, and  incapable  of  marriage.  It  holds  the  slave 
pair  in  separation,  ready  to  be  sold  apart.  He  (his  op- 
ponent Dr.  Rice,)  tells  us,  but  they  are  vain  woros,  that 
the  husband  and  wife  are  not  separated  in  slavery,  unless 
the  master  chooses  to  part  them.  But  if  I  come  to  own 
a  man  and  his  wife,  are  they  not  already  separated  so 
far  as  the  nuptial  tie  bound  them,  and  ready  to  be  sold 
apart  whenever  I  will  to  sell  them  %  Suppose  I  sell  the 
woman,  and  the  purchaser  goes  to  get  her :  has  he  any- 
thing to  do  but  to  lead  her  off?  Is  there  anvthing  to  be 
done  to  separate  her  from  her  husband  f  Obviously  no- 
thing. She  ceased,  by  the  theory  of  slavery,  to  be  her 
husband's  wife^  when  she  became  my  waman.  The 
property  principle  is  stronger  in  law  and  practice,  than 
the  marriage  principle,  and  prevails  over  it."  The  error 
of  this  reason mg,  is  found  in  a  gross  neglect  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  absurd  form  of  words,  "  property 
of  man  in  man,"  and  property  in  his  services,  and  m  an 
unwarranted  abrasion  of  a  right,  because  it  is  trampled 
upon,  or  hot  defined  by  law.  No  man  can  have  any 
other  claim  upon  his  slave  and  his  wife,  than  for  their 
service ;  and  tne  right  of  permanent  marriaee  relation 
belongs  to  them,  and  is  Contemplated  by  the  intfitntion, 
iu  any  benevolent  or  just  view  of  it,  thoueh  it  be  not 
respected  by  a  ruffian,  or  protected  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. We  need  not  say  to  any  just  or  pure-minded! 
man  that  the  slaves  are  married — married  in  the  tight 
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of  high  heaven,  and  in  the  esteem  of  good  men, — where 
vith  the  rites  of  religion,  they  have  pledged  tlteir  truth 
orfidelitv.  We  freely  confess,  however,  that  there  is  an 
evil,  in  tnat  the  legal  'definitions  of  slavery,  and  of  the 
r^to  and  duties  of  masters,  in  the  acts  of  our  Icgisla- 
eves,  and  the  utterances  of  our  courts,  do  not  conform 
perfectly  to  the  true  nature  of  the  institution,  as  recog- 
nised by  the  virtuous  and  the  good ;  and,  also,  in  that 
these  higher  and  more  benevolent  views,  founded  in 
natural  justice,  do  not  prevail  among  all  the  holders  of 
ilaves.  Whilst  this  reasoning  of  abolitionists  is  false,  it 
is  sufficient  to  suggest  to  us,  that  there  is  a  real  evil  up- 
on which  it  is  founded,  and  that  we  are  very  much  at 
&ult  upon  this  head.  The  marriage  relation  of  the 
blacks,  18  not  sufficiently  respected  by  blacks  themselves, 
or  by  the  whites ;  nor  is  it  sufficiently  protected  by  tite 
law  of  the  land.  Its  binding,  permanent  obligation,  the 
majority  of  slaves  do  not  comprehend.  They  feel  a 
freedom  to  change  their  relations  at  will,  or  at  least  with 
every  change  of  residence.  The  result  of  this  is,  a  very 
low  standard  of  morality  among  them.  Three  fourths  of 
our  cases  of  church  discipline  among  them  arise  from 
this  source.  For  the  proof  of  this,  we  may  appeal  to  the 
sessiunal  records  of  any  church,  which  hsis  a  considera- 
ble coloured  membership.  It  is  very  evident  t)mt  a 
reform  is  needed.  This  reform  must  comnienee  with 
individuals  and  families.  We  must  respect,  ourselves, 
their  marriage  relations, — encoura^  them  to  form  them, 
—make  sacrifices  to  keep  them  united, — and  encourage 
them  to  seek  the  sanction  and  solemnities  of  our  holy 
religion  in  their  marriages.  Duty  will  also  carry  us 
farther,  to  seek,  as  far  as  practical,  to  keep  together  their 
children.  A  just  public  sentiment  is  forming,  and,  to  a 
limited  extent,  already  exists,  that  will  not  tolerate  the 
man,  who,  for  considerations  of  a  mere  pecuniary  nature, 
tears  asunder  those  bound  together  by  the  most  sacred 
of  earthly  ties, — who  sets  a  few  dollars  against  the  haj)- 
piness  and  sacred  right  of  two  human  beings.  This 
public  sentiment  we  are  to  oncoumge  and  promote,  In* 
all  judicious  means.  The  church,  as  an  organization, 
has  a  work  to  do  in  this  reform.  It  must  look  closely  to 
the  relations  of  all  this  class,  in  their  communion.    Its 
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The  preaching  we  ffive  them,  shoald  be  Romething  more 
than  the  noisy,  and  often  unintelligible  harangues,  they 
hear  from  those  of  their  own  colour.    To  leave  them  to 
such,  would  be  to  leave  the  blind  to  be  led  by  the  blind. 
It  is  rarely  that  one  is  found  among  them  at  all  qualified 
to  be  a  religious  instructor  to  others.    Their  very  igno- 
rance demands  a  greater  intelli^nce,  to   discriminate 
and  adapt  communications  to  their  capacities.    Besides, 
they  do  not  entertain  for  one  of  their  own  coloar  tbe 
respect  or  veneration  that  will  render  his  ministrations 
nsefal  to  any  great  extent,  and  especially,  that  will  qua- 
lify him  for  administering  discipline  authoritatively. — 
The  general  dependance  of  the  race,  is  exhibited  in  tneir 
turning  to  the  whites  for  authority  in  religious,  as  well 
as  in  temporal  matters.    ^'  The  parasite  has  clung  to  the 
wall  of  aaamant."    However  the  aspiring  ones  among 
them  may  feel,  the  masses  look  upon  the  white  man  as 
their  natural  religious  teacher;  and  if  he  will  go  to  them, 
with  a  simplicity  that  brings  him  to  a  levelwith  their 
comprehension,  in  places  where  they  are  not  embarrass- 
ed by  the  presence  of  their  superiors,  and  with  services 
in  which  they  are  capable  of  engaging,  they  will  gather 
around  him  with  interest  and  affection.    The  best  mode 
of  securing  to  them  intelligent  preaching,  is  a  subject 
deserving  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  church.-— 
Among  the  modes  adopted,  there  is  one  which  is  being 
abandoned  in  many  of  our  towns  and  cities,  of  providing 
them  seats  in  the  house  with  the  whites.    Against  this, 
there  lies  the  very  serious  objection,  that  the  preaching 
and  other  services  in  our  churches,  is  not  adapted  to 
their  meutal  organization  or  measure  of  intelligence. — 
They  require  a  simplicity  of  preaching,  which  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  only  a  high  order  of  genius  to  combine 
with  an  elevation  and  finish,  necessary  to  retain  an  in- 
telligent congregation  in  the  present  d]ay.    Singing  is  a 
part  of  Divine  worship,  in  which,  when  adapted  to  tuem, 
they  engage  with  great  delight :  but  we  are  refining  the 
thing  away  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  the  intelligent 
wursliipper,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  is  unable  to  take 
part  ill,  or  a})preciate  it.     What  devotion  can  the  poor 
unlettered  negro  find  in  it?  The  language  even  of  oar 
prayers,  is  generally  so  far  above  them,  they  are  unable 
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to  engage  in  this  part  of  the  service  intelligently.  This 
incongeniality  of  onr  services,  mainly,  with  the  restrain- 
ing influence  of  the  presence  of  the  whites,  the  operation 
of  the  social  feeling  in  drawing  them  to  congre^tions  of 
their  own  colonr,  and  the  desire  for  a  worship,  some 

Sari  of  which  may  be  performed  by  themselves,  has 
riven  them  away  from  our  churches.    So,  if  deemed 
the  moet  effective  and  appropriate  means  of  furnishing 
them  preaching,  this  would  not  now  be  pi*acticable. — 
After  relinqnisning  this,  and  the  hope  of  supplying  them 
with  adequate  preaching  by  those  of  their  own  colour, 
the  only  methoa  left  us,  is  to  follow  them  to  their  sepa- 
rate place  of  worship,  with  the  white  preacher.    There 
let  them  find  the  gratification  of  their  strong  social  feel- 
iDg,  and  let  all  the  services  be  ordered  with  reference  to 
them  alone.    Let  the  subjects  of  preaching  be  of  the 
simplest  and  most  practical  character,  and  the  simplest, 
yet  most  striking  illustrations  be  studied.    Let  promi- 
nence be  ffiven  to  exposition  of  Scripture,  and  to  sing- 
ing, for  which  they  have  a  passion,  and  the  finest  natural 
taste.    Let  whatever  talent  any  of  them  may  possess  for 
exhortation,  or  public  prayer,  be  drawn  out  in  informal 
and  social  meetings.    Let  their  taste  be  consulted,  in  all 
non-essential  things  pertaining  to  the  congregation,  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  devotion  in  singing, — with  or 
^itfaont  a  choir, — the  arrangement  and  improvement  of 
the  house,  and  all  matters  about  which  they  may  mani- 
fest feeline  or  interest.    Give  them  the  feeling  of  pro- 
perty in  the  house  and  all  its  services, — a  home  feeling 
that,  with  many  clustering  associations,  will  bind  them 
to  their  place  of  worship. 

The  mode  of  ecclesiastical  organization  proper  to  be 
adopted  amone  this  people,  that  will  secure  efficiency 
and  preserve  uie  features  of  our  church  ^veriiinent, 
{presents  an  interesting  and  important  but  difficult  ques- 
tion, for  solution  by  our  Soutnem  Church.  There  are 
three  eeneral  plans,  which  have  claims  to  our  considera- 
tion, xhe  white  pastor  and  a  separate  worship  for  the 
blacks  enter  into  each  of  thein.  The  first,  is  that  now 
generally  adopted  in  our  churches,  of  including  the  col- 
ored communicants  under  the  same  organization  with 
the  whites,  oonunitting  the  oversight  of  both  congrega- 
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tions,  to  the  same  bench  of  elders.  The  charch  will,  no 
doubt,  but  slowly,  if  ever,  relinquish  this  plan.  And 
yet,  it  evidently  lacks  efficiency,  without  the  addition  of 
a  class  of  inofficial  functionaries  from  among  the  blacks. 
The  expression  by  its  committee,  of  the  general  sense  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Charleston,  elicited  by  a  conference  of 
its  members  on  this  subiect,  at  its  late  meeting,*  cor- 
rectly sets  forth  the  difficulty  to  be  obviated,  and  the 
necessity  of  this  addition.  ^^  On  the  whole,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  want 
of  free  and  unreserved  communication  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters between  the  two  races,  that  there  are  times  when, 
and  situations  in  which,  the  blacks  are  inaccessible  by 
the  whites,  and  that  their  circumstances  and  conduct  can 
only  be  intimately  known  by  men  of  their  own  color,— 
it  appeared  to  be  the  ^neral  judgment  of  Fresbyteiy, 
that  a  class  of  functionaries  should  be  chosen  from 
among  themselves,  whose  office  it  shall  be,  to  assist  the 
pastor  or  missionary  in  the  discharge  of  those  daties, 
which  he  cannot  with  propriety  or  efficiency  perform  in 
person," 

Those  who  have  had  experience  with  congregations  of 
coloured  people,  know  how  to  appreciate  the  difficulty 
and  the  necessity  here  expressed.  The  difficulty  can  no 
doubt  be  in  some  degree  removed,  by  adopting  this 
measure,  which  seems  to  have  met  the  approval  of  the 
greater  portion,  and  the  more  experiencea  members  of 
Presbytery.  But  this  difficulty  removed,  there  are  oth- 
ers, thougn  not  of  as  formidable  nature.  Is  it  not  found 
to  be  the  case,  that  the  care  of  a  single  congregation,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  a  large  one,  is  amply  sufficient  for  one 
session  ?  And  then,  there  are  many  more  cases  of  dis- 
cipline in  a  coloured  congregation  proportionately  to 
number,  than  in  a  white  congregation.  The  demands 
upon  the  time  of  a  session  in  order  to  the  proper  govern- 
ment of  the  blacks  where  they  are  numerous,  are  fisr 
greater  than  are  made  in  attention  to  the  other  interests 
of  the  church.  Perhaps,  if  all  our  sessions  were  what 
they  should  be,  all  these  interests  could  be  properly  at* 
tended  to.    But  where  we  are  aiming  at  practical 

*  Reported  in  the  last  No.  of  the  B«Ti«w,| 
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lalto,  in  a  matter  as  diflScult  as  that  of  preserving  order 
and  discipline  among  this  ])eoplG,  we  must  make  large 
allowance  for  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  efficiency  of 
Sessions.    The  difficulty  of  bringing  men  together,  who 
ire  engaged  closely  in  different  avocations,  and  of  re- 
ceiving that  amount  of  attention  requisite  fur  this  double 
irork,  together  with  the  strong  probability  tliat  if  any 
interests  are  to  be  neglected  they  will  be  those  of  the 
coloured  portion  of  the  congregation,  are  sufficient  per 
iiaps  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  the  division  of  this 
labor.     If  the  Session  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
assif^  this  portion  of  the  duties  to  a  committee,  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  action  are  not  at  last  removed  from 
the  Session  as  a  whole;  and  to  make  this  enlargement, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  men  into  the  Session, 
who  would  not  be  acceptable  elders  to  the  white  com- 
znnnicants,  although   entirely   competent  for  the  latter 
duties  alone;  or  the  body  may  be  so  much  enlar&^ed,  as 
to  interfere  with  its  efficiency.     In  addition  to  this,  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider  the  influence  upon  the  blacks, 
of  the  feeling  that  they  are  a  mere  attachment  to  an- 
other congregation,  without  being,  in  point  of  fact,  a  part 
of  it,  and  the  lack  of  that  interest  which  the  feeling  that 
an  officer  or  a  thing  is  one's  own,  generally  inspires. 
li^otwithstanding  these  difficulties,  it   may  bo  found  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  church,  that  the  present  organiziition, 
with  the  selection  of  watchmen  or  leaders  to  assist  the 
pastor  and  session,  is  upon  the  whole,  the  best. 

The  second  plan  of  organization,  is  to  create  separate 
chnrches  of  blacks  with  ordained  elders  of  their  own 
colour.    A  proposition  was  made  to  the  Synod  of  Geor- 
^a,  at  its  session  in  Savannah  two  years  since,  and  by 
that  body  discussed  and  rejected,  to  authorize  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  church  in  a  missionary  region,  remote 
irom  any  Presbyterian  congregation.    The  evils  of  this 
plan,  are  too  obvious  to  require  of  us  any  extended  n^i- 
tice  of  them, — the  want  of  judpment  wliich  cliaracterizefi 
the  blacks, — their  lack  of  intelligence,--tlieir  inconstan- 
cy, and  easy  elation  upon  promotion  to  authority, — the 
embarrassment  frtun  the  want  of  harmony  l)etween  the 
relations  it  would  create,  and  their  social  and  civil  con- 
dition,— and  the  real  impossibility  of  a  slave's  i»erform- 
VoL.  VIII. — No.  "2.  y 
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ing,  all  the  fmictions  of  a  ruling  elder.    These  must  be 
at  once  decisive. 

The  third  plan,  which  seems  to  us  to  promise  the  great- 
est degree  or  efficiency,  with  the  fewest  difficulties,  and 
perfect  harmony  with  our  system  of  jgovemment,  is  to 
organize  the  blacks  with  judicious  ana  active  whites  as 
elders,  into  separate  churches,  regularly  connected  with 
Presbytery.  It  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  efficieor 
cy  of  this  plan,  also,  though  it  is  adapted  to  the  prodao- 
tion  of  a  much  stronger  bond  of  union  between  the 
coloured  people  and  their  Session  than  can  exist  undei 
the  first,  to  add  the  watchmen.  Let  this  Session  be  com- 
posed of  men,  not  only  judicious  but  devoted,  who  will 
at  least,  by  turns,  attend  the  meetings  of  their  charge. 
The  church  thus  constituted,  might  be  placed  under  Sic 
pastoral  care  of  the  minister  of  the  white  congregation, 
if  all  the  services  of  a  minister  could  not  be  secured. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  would  be — the  deeper  inter 
est  and  greater  sense  of  responsibility,  on  the  part  of  the 
eldership,  from  the  more  specific  duty  imposed  upon 
them, — an  undivided  attention  to  bestow  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  the  church, — a  larger  personal  knowledge  of  the 
wants  of  the  congregation, — a  stronger  sympathy  be- 
tween the  eldere  and  people, — more  freedom  on  the  part 
of  the  blacks,  to  comnmnicatc  with  the  Session, — and  a 
direct  representation  of  this  portion  of  our  population, 
in  our  church  courts.  The  last  consideration,  we  regard 
one  of  great  importance.  The  presence  of  elders  repre- 
senting coloured  congregations,  would  be  an  interesting 
and  valuable  element  in  our  Presbyteries  and  Synods 
and  would  secure  attention  to  the  spiritual  interests  o1 
this  lar^e  and  dependent  class  of  our  people.  Their  re 
ligious  mstructiou,  is  already  beginning  to  receive  mncl 
attention  from  our  Presbyteries,  but  how  much  wonlc 
our  interest  in  them  be  heightened,  and  how  much  lesf 
likely  to  forget  our  duty,  if  we  had  their  representative! 
sitting  in  our  midst,  and  standing  upon  the  floor,  ureinj 
their  claims!  This  is  a  subject  which  should  shan 
largely  our  attention  as  courts  of  the  church.  Next  t< 
the  conversion  to  God,  of  the  freemen  of  this  country 
our  brethren  according  to  tlu^  flesh,  the  enlightennieui 
and  salvation  of  the  black   race  among  us,  and  in  oui 
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▼eiy  homes,  is  the  highest  and  most  in^pbrtJEint  end,  to 
which  onr  thoughts  and  labors  can  be  directed.  Judged 
irrespective  of  the  magnitude  of  the  objects  ^perhaps  the 
blacks  have  the  greatest  claims  upon  us.  Tney  are  de- 
pendent npon  us ;  thej  are  without  the  intelligence  or 
the  means  of  supplying  themselves  with  the  Gospel. 
And  viewing  the  relation  as  one  of  reciprocal  advantage, 
of  the  duties  arising  on  our  side,  it  certainly  seems  this 
one  of  givinjg  them  the  Gospel,  should  have  great  promir 
nence,  and  be  esteemed  especially  sacred. 

Hie  whole  subject  of  our  duty  to  this  people,  is  on^ 
of  vast  importance.  A  solemn  and  fearful  responsibili- 
ty is  imposed  upon  us,  through  the  relation  we  sustain 
to  them.  Their  nappiness  ana  their  salvation,  are  large- 
ly committed  to  us.  At  the  great  tribunal,  the  bar  of 
Qod,  we  have  to  account  for  onr  trust.  The  subject  de- 
serves to  be  studied  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  be  discuss- 
ed freely  and  prayerfully. 


AEncLE  vm. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER,  D.  D., 

JFmi  PrqfeeeoT  in  the  lUeologicaZ  Semdnary  ai  Prince- 
ton^  New  Jersey.  By  Jambs  W.  Alexander,  D.  D. 
Third  Thoueand.  700  pp.,  8vo.  Charles  Soribner. 
New  Tark:  1854. 

This  biomphy  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  divines 
t>f  our  lana,  will  be  found,  we  think,  especially  to  the 
pious  reader,  one  of  the  most  suggestive,  as  well  as  pro- 
itable  issues  from  the  press  oi  the  age.  It  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice. 

To  the  laggard  Christian,  this  record  of  an  active,  use- 
fal  life,  will  read  a  humiliating  lesson :  whilst  to  those 
who  are  striving  to  follow  the  "  faith  and  patience"  of 
the  saints  who  have  gone  before  them,  the  perusal  of 
this  book  will  prove  a  powerfully  stimulating  exercise. 
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Follow  the  life  of  the  snbjoct  from  his  childhood  to  hiB 
touching  death-bed  scodc  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  was 
born  of  comparatively  liuiiible,  though  respectable  pa- 
rentage, in  a  new  settlement  in  the  valley  of  Virginia, 
of  Scotch-Irish  lineage,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1772.  See 
him  in  his  youth,  hunting  his  father's  straying  cattle, — 
taught  in  childhood  by  two  ^^  redemptioners"  in  sucoes- 
Bion,  one  of  whom  was  bought  in  Baltimore  as  a  trans- 
ported convict  by  his  father,  and  employed  as  the  best 
teacher  available  for  the  neighourhood;  being  somewhat 
acquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek.  See  the  little  fellow 
encountering  a  dangerous  flood  in  ci'ossing  a  sti-eam  on 
his  way  to  a  store  to  procure  a  penknife  for  the  ^^  mas- 
ter" to  mend  the  pens  of  the  scholars.  See  him  in  his 
attempts  to  cultivate  the  '^  queue,"  the  almost  neceesaiy 
appendage  at  that  time  for  boys  as  well  as  for  men ;  and 
from  the  thinness  of  his  hair  gaining  the  nick-name 
among  his  school-fellows,  of  "  My  Lord  l*ig't*il."  With 
such  anecdotes  he  delighted  to  entertain  his  children. 

Follow  up  the  history  of  this  man  of  Gtod,  until  he 
occupies  the  commanding  and  dignified  position  of  reli- 

Sious  instructor  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred  candi- 
ates  for  the  Christian  ministry.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  engaged  himself  as  tutor  in  a  private  family. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  with  diffidence  and  timidity,  and 

great  misgiving,  he  entered  upon  the  sacred  profession  of 
le  ministry.  W'e  then  follow  him  through  various  sta- 
fes  of  a  missionary ;  the  youthful  President  of  Hampden 
idney  College ;  Pastor  of  several  large  and  interesting 
country  churches  in  Virginia;  Pastor  of  a  church  in 
Philadelphia;  Professor  for  nearly  forty  years  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton :  and  then  find  him 
an  octogenarian  in  full  vigor  of  mind,  a^nd  with  better 
health  than  in  youth  or  middle  life,  calmly  surveying 
the  past  and  the  future.  From  this  point  he  could  look 
back  upon  a  life  uncommonly  pmtracted,  and  to  pnrsnits 
the  most  solemn  that  man  ever  undertakes.  From  the 
pulpit, — from  tlie  Theological  Professor's  Chair, — ^frora 
the  press  in  all  its  forms,  quarterly,  monthly,  weekly, 
daily;  in  the  relirrious  and  secular  column;  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  land,  -and  from  the  printed  voliiuic,  trans- 
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Isted  aud  circulated  tJirough  various  nations  and  conti- 
xaeuts, — be  had  often  spoken  to  liis  fellow-men  on  topics 
of  immeasurable  import. 

In  this  biography  wo  pursue  its  subject  in  early  life 
't^hrough  scenes  of  deep  spiritual  darkness  and  doubt, — 
etmggling  after  liglit  and  religious  comfort, — and  then 
"^re  see  him  gradually  mellowing  into  a  piety  intelligent 
mud  happy, — until  in  old  age  it  assumed  a  positive  joy- 
ODsness,  and  gilded  with  calm  and  lofty  grandeur  the 
<doBe  of  a  glorious  life.    The  mode  in  which  the  intellect 
of  this  great  man  was  developed  and  stored,  is  no  less 
interesting.    He  began  life  with  a  limited  education, 
Laving  in  the  school  of  his  judicious  and  beloved  teach- 
er, the  Rev.  William  Graham,  gained  a  pretty  thorough 
Imowledge  of  the  rudiments  oi  learning, — ot  I^atin  and 
Greek, — and  to  some  extent  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Mental  Philosophy,  with  other  sciences.    After  study- 
ing theology  with  his  favourite  teacher,  Mr.  Graham, 
and  exercising  his  gifts  in  prayer  and  exhortation,  ho 
entered  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry.    Such  was  his 
insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  his  love  of  books, 
that  he  searched  every  private  library  and  every  stray 
volame  that  fell  in  his  way.     His  capaciny  for  receiving 
knowledge,  and  his  eageiiiess  to  know  all  that  could  be 
of  value  to  him  on  every  subject,  made  him  an  apt  scho- 
lar, and  secured  for  him  surprisingly  rapid  and  varied 
acquisitions,  wherever  he  happened  to  pause, — so  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  astonishment,  to  those  who  subsequent- 
ly knew  him  intimately,  to  hear  him  speak  of  the  books 
he  had  casually  met.    After  an  interval  of  forty  or  fifty 
years,  he  would  tell  the  time  and  place,  when  and  where 
he  hiul  only  once  in  his  life  met  a  particular  work.    He 
would  refer  to  a  striking  idea  that  he  had  met  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  particular  part  of  the  book, — almost  re- 
ferring to  the  very  page  on  which  it  might  be  found, — 
and  would  then  in  a  few  sentences  give  you  the  charac- 
ter of  the  book,  with  its  virtues  aud  errors, — beginning, 
middle,  and  end. 

During  his  scholastic  training,  arrangements  were 
made  at  one  time,  to  send  him  to  Princeton  College. 
The  plan  was  arrested  by  the  state  of  his  health,  and 
finally  abandoned  under  the  advice  of  friends.    It  is  a 
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doubtful  question,  perhaps,  whether  in  his  peculiar  case, 
the  regular  college  course  would  have  increased  his  ulti- 
mate influence  and  learning.  He  had  that  unyielding 
perseverance  and  eager  desire  for  knowledge,  which  over* 
came  obstacles  that  proved  insuperable  to  ordinary  in- 
tellects. He  had  more  to  struggle  against  than  tboee 
who  have  the  common  facilities  of  books  and  College 
Professors  provided  to  their  hand,  but  he  had  the  ene 
that  could  surmount  the  obstacles  in  his  way.  He  b 
a  eood  foundation  laid  in  the  judicious  training  in  the 
school  and  the  theological  class  of  his  beloved  preceptor, 
Mr.  Graham,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  a 
man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  extended  acquirements, — 
and  he  could  improve  where  others  would  have  failed ; — 
although  he  never  saw  a  Hebrew  Bible  until  he  had 
been  for  some  time  in  the  ministry,  he  made  himself  a 

food  Hebrew  scholar, — whilst  many  a  one  goes  from  a 
'heological  Seminary  who  never  improves  the  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  there  learned. 

U  certainly  affords  no  valid  argument  against  Colleges 
and  Theological  Semiuaries  that  some  men  become  learn- 
ed who  never  enjoyed  their  advantages, — and  some  nev- 
er improve  these  advantages  when  enjoyed.  For,  ordi- 
narily, men  will  become  intelligent  or  remain  ignorant| 
according  to  the  facilities  provided  for  them  in  youth, 
whilst  every  rule  has  its  exceptions. 

The  book  before,  us  is  the  production  of  the  eldest  son 
of  the  venerable  man  of  wnom  it  treats.  And  if  the 
author  was  honored  in  having  such  a  father  for  his  sub- 
ject, the  father  was  also  favored  in  leaving  such  a  son 
behind  him  to  record  his  life. 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  intimates  his  doubts  of  the 
fitness  of  a  son  as  a  biographer,  and  expresses  his  feara 
lest  he  may  be  found  making  overstatements  of  charac- 
ter. In  his  own  case,  at  least,  he  has  illustrated  the 
groundlessness  of  his  apprehensions.  He  dwells  mainly 
on  facts,  and  manifests  ffreat  candor  and  caution,  and 
the  most  cousuniinate  delicacy,  whilst  there  is  very  ob- 
vious throughout  the  work  a  latent  enthusiasm,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  wu  would  have  regarded  as  a  defect. 
We  think  that  no  stranger,  on  a  review  of  the  facts,  will 
prefer  the  charge  of  exaggeratiou,  whilst  the  numeroua 
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^^TBonal  friendHand  acquaintances  of  old  Dr.  Alexander 
^^old  have  been  disappointed  had  less  been  said. 

We  consider  this  biography  as  in  no  respect  inferior, 
«^^^dm  some  particulars  superior,  to  Dr.  Hanna's  admi- 
^^ble  life  of  his  father-in-law,  Dr.  Chalmers. 

This  book  illustrates  truthfully  and  strikingly  the  man- 
ors and  customs  of  the  times,  gives  pleasant  contempo- 
^meoos  history  and  biography,  and  particularly  of  the 
resbyterian  clergv  of  the  day.    We  particularly  refer 
the  sketches  of  such  men — and  there  were  giants 
"^  those  days — as  Wither8po«)n,  Bodgera,  Nisbet,  Wood- 
all,  Mc Whoi-ter,  Tenant,  Miller,  Ashbell  Green,  the 
miths,  Hoge,  Sice,  Speece,  and  a  host  of  others  whose 
aines  are  identified  with  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
<5hurch.    We  have  an  account  of  the  various  phases  of 
"^iie  religious  developments  of  the  day,  and  of  the  excel- 
lencies and  defects  of  the  revivals  in  Virginia.    Dr. 
Alexander's  two  first  visits  to  tlie  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Philadelphia, — first  as  a 
youthful  elder,  and  afterwards  a  clerical  delegate, — are 
narrated  by  himself  in  a  most  entertaining  manner.     We 
have  also,  from  his  own  pen,  his  tour  through  New  Eng- 
land in  his  early  life,  giving  fi:raptiic  sketches  of  the 
character  of  the  people  and  their  religious  views,  with 
their  leading  ministers,  such  as  Doctors  Strong,  Em- 
mons, Hopkins,  &c.,  all  of  whom  he  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  know.    His  sermons  on  that  tour  at- 
tracted great  attention ;  and  the  number  of  conversions 
that  resulted  from  his  preaching,  is  truly  surprising,  as 
the  facts  were  revealed  to  him,  many  of  them  long  years 
after  his  return.    Travelling  with  his  eyes  and  eai*s  open, 
and  his  mind  fully  awake  to  the  scenes  that  transpired 
during  his  visit,  he  brought  back  with  him  a  wonderful 
fund  of  information,  such  as  only  a  most  enquiring,  dis- 
criminating, and  active  mind  could  gain. 

His  early  struggles  on  the  subject  of  the  validity  of 
Infant  Baptism,  as  narrated  by  hiniself  in  the  9tli  chap- 
ter of  the  book,  will  be  perused  as  one  of  the  most 
curious,  and  to  many  readers  one  of  its  most  interesting 
portions. 

During  his  youthful  ministry,  he  fell  into  doubts  as  to 
the  Scripture  authority  for  the  ordinance,  and  informed 
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bis  parisboners  tbat  be  coald  not  oonBcientionsly  any 
longer  baptize  tbeir  cbildren.  Tbey  yielded  to  bis  acra- 
ples,  knowing  bim  to  be  bonest  in  bis  convictions  of  do- 
ty, and  believing  tbat  after  so  candid  and  able  an  inves- 
tigation as  bis  strong  mind  conld  bring  to  tbe  subject, 
be  would  be  lead  to  results  mutually  satisfactory.  He 
devoted  mucb  of  tbe  time  of  one  year  to  a  laborioos  ex- 
amination of  all  tbat  be  could  fina  written  on  both  aidea 
of  tbe  question,  and  a  pains-taking  review  of  all  the  ar- 
guments. He  determined  to  follow  tbe  evidence  faith- 
tully  to  wbatever  conclusion  it  migbt  lead,  and  addresa- 
ed  bimself  witb  tbe  utmost  intensity  to  tbe  qnestim. 
On  one  occasion,  be  was  so  intent  on  a  train  of  reason- 
ing be  was  pursuing,  that  be  spent  tbe  whole  night  with- 
out sleep.  ^^Two  considerations"  he  informs  us,  up  to 
to  this  time,  ^^kept  bim  from  joining  the  Baptists.  The 
first  was  tbat  tbe  universal  prevalence  of  infant  baptism, 
as  early  as  tbe  4tb  and  5th  centuries,  was  unaccountable 
on  tbe  supposition  that  no  such  practice  existed  in  the 
times  of  the  Apostles.  Tbe  other  was,  tbat  if  tbe  Bap- 
tists ai*e  right,  they  are  the  only  Christian  church  on 
earth,  and  all  other  denominations  are  out  of  the  visible 
church.  Besides,  I  could  not  see  how  tbey  could  ever 
obtain  a  valid  baptism." 

On  a  thorough  examination  of  tbe  early  Fathers  and 
Councils,  be  traced  the  universal  usage  of  infant  baptiam 
to  a  period,  between  which  and  the  times  of  the  Apoa- 
tled,  he  satisfied  himself  tbat  it  was  absolutely  impoed- 
l)le  timt  the  usuage  could  have  been  interpolated,  and  ea- 
pecially,  without  a  shred  of  notice  to  be  found  of  the 
change.  Tbe  historical  argument  seemed  to  him  invin- 
cible. This  prepared  him  to  examine  tbe  Scripture  ar- 
gument, free  from  the  Has  that  had  taken  poaeeseioa  ef 
Me  mind  against  tbe  doctrine.  Tbe  argument  from  the 
analogy  of  circumcision-  witb  baptism  he  found  com- 
plete. He  derived  much  additional  aid  in  bis  inveati- 
gations,  from  a  volume  of  Dr.  Hammond,  on  infant 
baptism,  which,  at  this  date,  fell  in  his  way.  But  the 
process  and  force  of  the  arguments  which  influenced  his 
mind,  can  ];c  a]>prcciated  fully  only  by  a  perusal  of  his 
own  narrative. 

In  relation  to  the  mode  of  baptism  he  held  it  to  be  a 
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^^pnte  about  a  very  trivial  matter.    He  considered  the 
^^^m«rU  of  water,  and  not  the  fnode  of  its  application,  the 
l^^^blem  to  )>e  regarded.    Baptism  is  not,  litce  the  Lord's 
^pper,  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  a  commemorative  ordi- 
r^^noe.     It  never  refers  in  Scripture  to  the  burial  and 
^^nrrection  of  Christ,  but  to  the  remission  of  sins. 
Even  if  it  could  be  demonstrated,  he  maintains,  that 
t)hn  and  the  Apostles  baptized  by  immeraion,  we  should 
«  no  more  obliged  to  use  this  mode  than  the  Baptists 
Ml  obliged  to  use  unleavened  bread  at  the  Lord's  Sup- 
^^:ier,  and  although  no  other  kind  of  bread  was  used  at 
^bo  Passover,  and  consequently  at  the  fi rat  institution 
^:rf  the  Lord's  Supper.    K  is  not  the  kind  of  bread  in 
^^hich  the  emblematic  meaning  is  found,  but  the  '^  break 
'ing*^  of  bread,  setting  forth  the  mangling  of  the  body  of 
<}hrist.    Baptists  do  not  recline  on  couches,  as  the  Sa- 
viour and  his  disciples  did  at  the  institution  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Supper ;  and  yet  there  is  as  much  reason 
here  for  a  rigid  conformity  to  the  undisputed  original 
mode,  as  to  any  particular  mode  in  the  application  of 
water  in  the  other  sacrament.    "  But,"  he  adds,  ^'  we 
have  conceded  too  much.    So  far  is  it  from  being  true, 
that  all  baptisms  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  were 
by  a  total  immersion  of  the  body,  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  this  was  the  mode  in  a  single  instance." 

We  were  somewhat  disappointed  in  not  finding,  in 
the  biography,  a  fi;reHter  extent  and  variety  of  correspon- 
dence witli  his  old  pupils.  Many  letters,  we  doubt  not, 
might  have  been  secured,  of  great  practical  value  in  re- 
ply to  enquiries  propounded  to  him.  In  diflSculties,  they 
naturally  turned  to  him  for  counsel,  and  his  advice  was 
entertained  with  t)ie  protoundest  reverence.  There  are, 
however,  many  passages  in  the  work  containing  counsels 
and  suggestions  of  gi-eat  value,  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
of  practical  concern.  To  unemployed  young  ministers^ 
who,  to  the  disgrace  of  their  protession,  are  ever  hanging 
about  our  city  churches  as  candidates,  and  unwilling  to 
accept  of  a  country  charge,  we  recommend  the  follow- 
ing: "There  is  a  very  wrong  opinion  frequently  enter- 
tained of  congregations  in  such  a  place  as  this  (a  citv ;) 
as  if  all  the  members  were  well  informed  people.  I'he 
truth  is,  there  is  much  less  religious  knowledge  among 
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the  bulk  of  the  people  here  than  in  the  country.  Malti- 
tudes  grow  up  witli  very  little  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trines of  religion ;  and  many,  after  they  are  grown,  join 
themselves  to  a  conCTegation  by  taking  pews,  who  were 
never  instructed  at  all.  These  re<][uire  verv  plain  preach- 
ing, and  when  they  become  serious,  need  to  be  taught 
the  very  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ" 
'^Some  coDgregations,  it  is  true,  require  men  of  the  best 
learning  and  talents,  but  many  others  demand  preaching 
of  the  plainest  kind,  and  less  learning  and  polish  than 
almost  any  country  congregation,  however  remote." — ^Pa- 
ges 283,  285.  Speaking  of  the  pastoral  relation  and  da- 
ties,  we  have  the  following  sentiments,  ^'In  my  opinicm 
no  situation  is  so  desirable  for  a  preacher  as  a  pastoral 
charge ;  and  no  man  called  to  the  ministry  ought  to  re- 
linquish it  for  anv  other  business,  unless  there  be  an 
evident  prospect  of  greater  usefulness ;  or  some  physical 
disqualincation  for  the  work.  When  a  man  aUeges  that 
he  cannot  visit,  or  perform  other  parochial  duties  for 
which  he  has  bodily  strength,  it  is  just  as  if  a  servant 
should  pretend  that  he  cannot  do  the  work  for  which  he 
was  employed.  A  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  most  divest 
himself  of  fastidiousness,  and  exercise  selMenial  in  the 
peformance  of  his  duties.  In  regard  however,  to  what 
18  duty,  (in  the  matter  of  personal  visits,)  every  man  must 
judge  independentiv  for  himself,  and  not  be  governed 
by  the  whims  of  well-disposed,  but  weak,  women.  In  a 
lar^e  city,  preparation  for  the  pulpit  is  the  main  thing: 
and  except  in  cases  of  illness,  comparativelv  little  good 
is  accomplished  by  running  from  house  to  house.  The 
preacher  who  ably  fills  the  pulpit  will,  on  the  whole,  get 
along  very  well.  The  course  in  such  a  place  as  Balti- 
more would  be,  first,  to  prepare  for  his  pulpit  exercises 
on  the  Sabbath ;  next,  he  sliould  be  attentive  to  Bible 
classes,  Sunday  schools,  and  catechising;  and  should 
visit  the  sick.  And  as  to  visiting,  he  should  appropriate 
certain  portions  of  time,  and  conscientiously  perform 
what  appertains  to  that  time.  His  calls  ought  to  be  very 
shoil;,  except  in  special  cases.  It  is  poor  economy  for  a 
man  to  exhaust  his  strength  in  talking  to  one  at  a  time, 
when  he  has  an  opportunity  to  say  the  same  thing  to  hun- 
dreds or  thousands.'' — Page  515.    In  connection  with. 
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Y^^  extract  we  would  refer  to  an  Ainnsinff  acconnt  given 
^-  169,)  by  Dr.  Alexander  of  one  of  his  tirst  essays  with 
^    elder  at  pastoral  visitation.     He  was  compelled  to 
J^^nd  the  whole  day  with  one  family,  before  ne  could 
®^t  rid  of  their  pressing  hospitality.     He  adopted  the 
^^^thod,  as  no  progress  coula  be  made  in  this  way,  of 
^^eaching  in  private  houses  in  diiferent  parts  of  his 
^arge.    JBut  even  here,  he  found  a  burdensome  display 
^hospitality,  for  "the  old  Virginians  never  count  the 
^^5Bt  ot  dinners,  even  when  they  give  very  little  for  the 
^'tipport  of  the  Gospel."     And  here  is  the  crying  sin  of 
^^any  a  Christian  man,  who  greatly  contracts  his  capa- 
city for  beneficence  bv  his  sumptuous  way  of  living. 

In  other  extracts  irom  his  correspondence  and  other 
writings,  we  have  weighty  counsels  and  cautions  in  re- 
lation to  the  nature  and  proper  management  of  a  true 
revival, — the  danger  of  too  sudden  an  admission  of  new 
converts  into  the  church, — the  evils  of  receiving  youns 
children  to  the  communion.    With  regard  to  the  reli- 
^ODS  instruction  of  children,  however,  he  is  very  em- 
phatic in  pressing  its  claims.    He  writes,  "  I  have  a  fa- 
vorite notion  that  this  is  a  rich  uncultivated  missionary 
field.    There  should  be  a  class  of  preachers  for  children 
alone.    K  I  were  a  young  man,  I  would,  God  willing, 
choose  that  field." — Page  533.    And  again,  ^*  Sermons 
suited  to  children  can  be  preached.    I  have  tried  it  over 
and  over,  and  I  never  had  an  audience  more  attentive, 
or  who  better  understood   my  meaning.     I  delight  in 
such  discourses,  and  if  I  bad  liealtli  and  leisure,  would 
have  one  every  week.     Perhaps  I  shall,  as  it  is." — Pa- 
ges 534,  535.     In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the 
proper  mode  of  addressing  children,  and  the  faults  of 
certain  speakers  in  this  particular,  he  adds  a  remark 
which  is  of  general  application  in   relation   to  public 
speaking,  '^  Another  dear  old  brother  screams  at  tlie  top 
of  an  astounding  voice,  and  they  gaze  in  stupid  wonder. 
Too  much  noise  drives  away  thought.     No  man  can 
have  any  variety  of  ideas,  nor  any  connected  train,  be- 
neath the  deafening  roar  of  a  cataract."    This  reminds 
us  of  the  anecdote  of  the  old  Georgia  Baptist  Preacher, 
who,  when  remonstrated  with  for  being  a  calmer  speak- 
er in  old.  age  than  in  early  life,  replieKl:  '^  When  t  was 
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a  young  man,  I  thought  it  was  the  thunder  that  killed, 
but  I  have  since  found  that  the  killing  belongs  to  thi 
lightning." 

Dr.  Alexander  was  a  sagacious  observer  of  the  timei 
and  the  tendencies  of  thin^.  He  long  ago  predicted 
that  abolitionism  would  run  mto  infidelity,  and  he  livec 
to  see  it  fulfilled.  He  also  predicted  (which  may  Hea 
ven  forbid,)  that  abolitionism  would  one  day  rend  thii 
fair  Union. 

Though  a  rigidly  temperate  man,  he  never  took  v 
active  part  in  the  movements  of  the  day  on  that  subject 
for  which  he  subjected  himself  to  the  severest  cenanraa 
He  feared  the  associations  would  be  abused  to  the  injn 
ry  of  evangelical  religion.  And  he  lived  to  see  man} 
imprudent  leaders  in  tue  temperance  cause  abusing  thi 
Christian  church  as  a  defective  organization,  far  infe 
rior  in  value  to  the  temperance  platform.  He  lived  U 
hear  men,  occupying  the  Christian  pulpit  on  the  Sabbatl 
dav  with  harangues  that  substituted  one  form  of  exter 
nal  morals  as  an  all-sufiicient  substitute  for  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ  and  him  crucified. 

I)r.  Alexander's  position,  as  the  first  theological  in 
structor  of  the  first  Seminary  instituted  on  the  contineol 
by  the  Presbyterian  church,  was  one  of  peculiar  reapoii 
sibility  and  difficulty.  At  a  time  of  unsettled  and  cban 
ging  theological  opinions  in  many  parts  of  the  land,  anc 
of  a  restless  love  of  change  and  innovation,  as  to  the 
proper  modes  of  promoting  the  cause  of  religion,  hif 
stuuents  often  represented  every  type  of  the  fluctuating 
opinions  afloat  ail  over  the  land.  Many  of  them  beinf 
young  men  of  great  smartness,  and  who  were  the  centn 
of  admiration  of  some  local  circle,  as  having  bonie  awaj 
the  honours  of  their  Alma-Mater,  were  full  of  the  rash 
uess  of  inexperience,  and  the  overweening  arroganci 
that  often  attaches  to  the  flush  of  success.  Tliey  thoneh 
they  could  instruct  their  teachers,  and  pressed  tlie  claimi 
of  their  new  discoveries  of  truth. 

It  required  consummate  discretion,  prudence,  anc 
firmness,  to  control  and  mould  such  materials  in  tin 
right  way.  Dr.  Alexander  was  the  very  man  for  sucl 
an  exigency, — and  the  church  will  never  be  able  fullj 
to  appreciate  what  he  has  done  for  her  in  giving  tin 
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^lit  bi88  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many  of  the  yonng 
E^  «  J. 3_^_  _  ^jj^  were  to  minister  at  her  altars.    lie  seem- 


to  have  an  intnitive  knowledge  of  character.  He 
^nld  read  the  human  heart  more  thoroughly  than  any 
ID  we  have  ever  known.  To  the  arrogant  youth  he 
ew  how  to  administer  a  withering  rebuke,  that  seemed 
modify  his  whole  tone  and  character.  To  the  modest, 
6  was  kind.  To  the  timid  and  desponding,  he  had 
an  enconra^ng  word.  One  of  his  old  pupils  has 
Dformed  ns,  since  oeginning  this  article,  that  his  own 
lase  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Alexander's  mode  of 
"treatment.  He  exhibited  a  vain  desire,  when  in  the  Se- 
"Siinary,  fo  oppose  common  and  received  opinions,  and  to 
Adopt  new  and  fanciful  views,  in  all  the  themes  his  Pro- 
ftssor  gave  him  to  write  on.  By  this  he  hoped  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Alexander,  and  to  ^ive  him  trouble. 
Hie  Doctor  passed  by  the  exercises  without  a  solitary 
comment,  rebuking  only  by  assi^nin^  him  afterwurcts 
topics  connected  with  dry  facts  and  duties ;  and  by  treat- 
ing his  speculations  with  contempt,  brought  him  to  self- 
humiliation. 

The  searching  appeals  of  the  Professor  to  the  hearts 
of  the  yonng  men  at  the  conferences  on  Sabbath  after- 
noons, when  they  met  their  teachers  to  discuss  some 
great  practical  or  experimental  religious  truth  or  duty, 
will  never  be  foi^tten,  as  they  have  been  instrumental 
in  saving  many  a  joims  candidate  from  self-deception, 
and  leading  him  to  a  deep  and  thorough  searching  of 
hia  heart.    Of  all  men  we  have  ever  met,  he  seemed  to 
have  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  charac- 
ter.   There  were  three  books  he  had  elosely,  for  a  lon^ 
time,  and  intimately,  studied, — the  first  throwing  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  other  two.    They  were  the  Bihle^  his  ovm 
hea/rt^  and  his  f  Maw  men^  as  their  personal  conduct,  and 
bistory,  and  biographv,  depicted  them.    Hence,  he  was 
perhaps,  the  most  skilful   experimental  preacher  our 
country  has  produced. 

Dr.  Alexander  had  a  peculiar  mode  of  giving  personal 
and  private  counsel,  when  consulted  in  relation  to  a 
course  of  duty,  he  seldom  gave  positive  advice;  but 
presented  such  a  flood  of  light  under  tho.  varioiiB  8ii])pf)- 
sitions  and  conditions  that  the  case  aff<.)rded,  tiiat  yon 
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went  away  with  a  jndgment  Bufficiently  enlightened  to 
decide  for  jonrself  as  to  the  coarse  to  be  pnrsned. 

His  Introductory  Lectures,  which  in  turn  with  his 
fellow  Professors,  he  delivered  at  the  opening^  of  the 
scholastic  terms  of  the  Seminary,  abonnded  with  the 
richest  thought,  and  the  sagest  counsels.  We  give  a 
brief  extract  from  the  bare  outline  of  one  of  these  lec- 
tures, delivered  in  1818 : 

"  Never  forget  the  importance  of  the  ^at  object  yon 
have  in  view.  Let  your  trust  and  hope  be  strongly  fixed 
on  God.  Habitually  consider  the  weakness  of  the  hnmaD 
understanding ;  yet,  depend  on  your  own  faculties,  rar 
ther  than  on  those  of  other  men.  Learn  to  use  yonr 
own  understanding.  Search  for  truth  without  a  slaviah 
regard  for  human  authority.  Think  for  yourselves,  and 
expect  to  make  progress  rather  by  following  oat  yonr 
own  thoughts,  than  oy  borrowing  those  of  other  men. — 
It  is  not  intended  to  undervalue  the  literary  labours  of 
the  wise.  In  many  things  our  knowledge  must  necesaa- 
rily  be  derived  from  books ;  and  on  every  subject  we 
may  gain  important  assistance  from  good  treatises,  com- 
mentaries and  sermons.  But  if  we  accustom  ourselves 
merely  to  follow  the  reflections  of  other  men,  we  shall 
never  attain  a  respectable  proficiency  in  knowledge.--* 
We  may,  indeed,  accumulate  ideas.  We  may  fill  onr 
memory  with  stores  of  learning,  and  may  know  what 
every  distinguished  author  has  said  on  any  subject. — 
But  this  might  almost  as  profitably  be  laid  up  in  com- 
mon place  books  or  libraries.  Granting  that  every  sub- 
ject has  been  investigated  more  fully  oy  others,  those 
thoughts  and  opinions  which  are  the  fruit  of  our  own 
mental  exertions  are  more  profitable  to  us,  than  those  of 
other,  and  even  superior  minds ;  for  every  mind  is  like 
a  mint,  which  has  its  ovni  peculiar  stamp.  What  we 
think  out  for  ourselves,  is,  by  the  very  process,  interwo- 
ven with  our  other  thoughts,  and  intimately  incorporate 
into  our  own  system.  That  peculiarity  which  ideas  re- 
ceive by  passing,  in  the  manner  now  described,  through 
any  mind,  is  what  is  called  cri^malityf  and  how  much 
this  single  quality  adds  to  the  interest  which  we  take  in 
any  discourse,  spoken  or  written,  is  known  to  every  one. 
At  first,  we  are  ready  to  suppose  we  can  make  no  pro- 
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in  the  pnrenit  of  troth  bj  the  mere  exercise  of  our 
wn  fitculties,  and  are,  therefore,  deterred  from  the  en- 
vonr.    Bat  this  is  a  mistake  which,  in  every  instance, 
zperience  wonld  correct,  if  we  could  only  be  persuaded 
D  make  the  attempt.    All  we  have  to  ao  is  to  fix  the 
■tttention  on  the  subject,  and  revolve  in  our  minds  the 
sdeas  we  already  possess.    The  difference  between  men, 
to  powers  of  investigation,  is  perhaps  chiefly  in  the 
pacity  for  fixing  the  attention  closely,"  &c. 
Among  bis  writings,  which  are  numerous,  able  and 
timely,  we  wonld  direct  attention  particularly  to  the 
following:  Evidences  of  Christianity;  Eeligious  Expe- 
rience; Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  Practi- 
cal Sermons ;  Outlines  of  Moral  Science,  and  History  of 
Colonization  of  Western  Africa. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  and  vigorous  intellect— of 
symmetrical  and  compact  mind— of  the  soundest  and 
moat  healthful  judgment.  His  knowledge  was  various 
and  extensive,  and  on  those  subjects  to  which  his  atten- 
tion was  particularly  addressed,  profound.  He  made 
himself  conversant  with  the  exact  sciences,  and  kept  up 
wonderfully  with  the  scientific  and  literary  progress  of 
the  age.  He  was  familiar  with  the  best  English  classics, 
and  has  been  surpassed  by  few  in  a  felicitous,  fluent, 
and  easy  use  of  the  purest  idiomatic  Saxon  English. — 
The  very  simplicity  of  his  style  causes  the  reader  to 
overlook  its  beauties.  He  was  a  living  illustration  of 
his  own  beautiful  figure,  in  which  he  compares  style  to 
window-glass.  That  which  is  without  a  flaw  or  stain, 
lets  in  the  light  without  our  perceiving  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  conveyed.  He  conceived  so  lucidly, 
and  expressed  himself  so  clearly,  that  he  often  cheated 
his  hearer  into  a  profound  thought  by  making  it  look 
common-place. 

He  has  been  chared  with  deficiencv  of  imagination. 
I^ortions  of  his  writings,  as  well  as  his  descriptive  ap- 
peals in  speaking,  when  he  ^ave  the  rein  to  his  full  pow- 
ers, redeem  him  from  this  charge. 

He  was  deeply  read  in  mental  and  moral  science,  in- 
tlispensable  branches  of  study  for  the  theologian,  and  of 
vast  importance  to  every  public  speaker. 

Dr.  Alexander  was  an  orator  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
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word.  To  the  mental  capacity  and  endowments  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  he  added,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
what  we  consider  the  two  grand  requisites  of  the  orator, 
BO  far  as  delivery  is  concerned,  viz:  naiuralne$s  and 
eame^ness.  He  was  a  perfect  child  in  his  unaffected 
simplicity  of  manner,  and  was  incapable  of  acting  a 

fart.    He  had,  by  nature,  an  ardent  temperament^  and 
is  devoted  piety  had  imparted  a  deeper  mtensity  to  hit 
natural  feelings. 

The  power  of  his  oratory,  in  his  best  days,  has  often 
been  illustrated.  We  may  mention  an  instance  or  tva 
One  is  related  by  a  native  of  Virginia,  who  subsequenfe^ 
ly  became  a  Judge  in  Greorgia.  He  went  to  bear  him 
in  company  with  a  skeptical  lawyer,  who  was  on  his 
guard  against  religious  appeals,  llie  text  was,  ^^  If  the 
righteous  scarcely  oe  savea,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and 
the  sinner  appear.^'  The  orator  depicted,  in  vivid  terms, 
the  trials,  temptations,  infirmities  and  falls  of  the  Chris- 
tian, and  conducted  him  through  great  difficulties  to  his 
rest.  He  then  depicted,  in  glowing  language,  the  dan- 
gers to  which  the  sinner  was  exposed,  having  infinitely 
more  than  all  the  besetments  of  the  Christian  to  dny 
him  downward,  and  no  power  of  resistance  to  stop  his 
headlong  course.  The  skeptic  sat  fixed,  motionless,  and 
breathless,  under  the  strains  of  the  speaker.  When  the 
orator  said,  ^'  And  now,  where  shall  the  un^dly  and 
the  sinner  appear?''  the  spell-bound  hearer,  rising  invo 
luntarily  with  every  muscle  stining,  with  a  violent  ges- 
ture, and  in  a  voice  audible  to  all  near,  replied,  ^'m«m- 
tcibly  damned^  He  seemed  to  remain  lost  to  his  sitosr 
tion,  until  his  friend  pulled  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  coat, 
and  recalled  him  to  himself  and  bis  embarrassing  sitoar 
tion.  We  have  heard  of  a  charity  sermon  preacmed  by 
Dr.  Alexander,  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  which  he 
dwelt  upon  the  character  of  Dorcas.  Whilst  he  was 
describing  a  benevolent  woman  approaching  the  door  of 
the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  gently  lifting  the  latch,  the 
whole  congregation  looked  round  to  see  the  visitor  enter. 
We  well  remember  the  last  sermon  we  ever  heard  him 
preach.  He  had  gone  down  to  Philadelphia,  on  a  Sa- 
tnniay  during  the  ftossious  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
it  was   announced  that  he  would  preach  for  Dr.  Board- 
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r^nn  on  Sabbath  morning.    Many  of  his  old  pnpils  who 

^^^16  delesates,  and  engaged  to  preach  in  various  chnrch- 

^^  might  have  been  seen  running  in  all  directions  to  be 

leased  from  their  engagements,  that  they  might  once 

^Viore  enjoy  the  luxury  of  hearing  their  beloved  instruc- 

^^3r.    Some  fifty  persons  might  have  been  seen  mingliuff 

^»ith  the  audience.    The  text  was,  ^^  Who  can  understana 

«^is   errors  t  cleanse  thou  me  frf>m  secret  fiiults."    As 

^Iie  **  old  man  eloquent"  opened  the  secret  chambers  of 

%]ie  human  heart,  and  unravelled  and  exposed  the  impu- 

s*itj  and  wickedness  of  human  conduct,  we  felt  as  though 

our  heart  was  turned  inside  out    And  as  we  cast  our 

^▼e  over  the  large  crowd  that  sat  entranced  under  the 

•k>qaeDt  strains,  we  imagined  we  saw  depicted  on  every 

coqiitenaneey  just  what  we  felt, — a  sense  of  utter  worth- 

lesBneaa  and  vileness.    We  all  seemed  to  be  sitting  there 

like  a  company  of  condemned  criminals. 

Dr.  Alexander  was  a  beautiful  model  of  a  laborious 
pieaoher,  even  to  old  age.  On  almost  every  Sabbath, 
oe  might  be  found  occupyinff  some  pulpit, — either  aid- 
ing ID  some  revival,  or  supplying  some  destitute  church, 
<»  pleading  the  claims  of  some  great  Christian  charity. 
His  ooDdnct,  in  this  respect,  speaks  loudly  to  many  pro- 
feaaors  in  Theological  Seminaries,  who  spend  too  many 
ailent  Sabbaths  for  their  own  good,  as  ministers  of  the 
sospel,  and  the  influence  of  their  example  on  the  candi- 
dates under  their  care. 

Hie  devout  piety,  witli  an  entire  freedom  from  cant, 
and  the  lovely  domestic  traits  of  the  subject  of  this  bio- 
mpfay,  have  been  beautifully  and  truthfnlly  depicted 
oy  the  author. 

Hit  DM>de8ty  and  humility  were  rare  qualities  for  so 
mat  a  man.  Said  a  gentleman  to  us,  a  few  years  ago, 
navina;  enjoyed  an  interview  with  Dr.  Alexander,  '^  I 
have  been  conversing  with  the  first  truly  great  man  I 
have  ever  met,  who  seems  never  to  have  found  out  that 
he  it  more  thaa  an  ordinary  man."  It  is  a  rare  mark  of 
true  Doodesty  that  he  never  alluded  to  himself  in  his  In- 
angnral  Address  at  Princeton, — and  that  his  own  chil- 
iren  never  once  heard  him  allude  to  the  honours  con- 
ferred on  him, — such  as  his  election  as  President  of  the 
State  Oollege  of  GkM>if^a^  &c. 

Vol.  vni. — Ko.  2.  10 
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His  greatest  deficiency  was  considered  to  consist  in  a 
want  or  polish  of  manners.  And  yet,  bis  beaatifal  sim- 
plicity gave  a  raciness  and  a  freshness  to  his  intercourse 
with  friends,  that  no  mere  refinement  of  manners  conld 
have  atoned  for.  This  defect,  however,  was  abandantly 
supplied,  so  far  as  his  theological  students  were  concern- 
ed, in  his  revered  colleague,  Dr.  Miller,  the  most  finish- 
ed specimen  of  a  true  Ciiristian  ^ntleman  we  have  ever 
met, — ^whose  profound  research  m  Church  History,  and 
able  treatises  on  Church  Polity,  united  to  his  devoted 
and  exemplary  piety,  made  him  a  fit-associate  for  his 
beloved  fellow  Professor.  And  here  we  may  remark, 
that  the  church  seems  to  have  been  directed  in  the  gooa 

Krovidence  of  God  to  the  two  very  men,  the  fittest  in  all 
er  ranks,  for  the  arduous  and  responsible  posts  assignr 
ed  to  them,  as  the  first  Professors  in  her  Seminary. 

Among  the  touching  and  tender  incidents  connect- 
ed with  the  eminently  happy  and  Christian  death  of 
Dr.  Alexander,  we  must  allude  to  the  simple  fact  of  his 
presenting  to  Dr.  Hodge,  bis  snccessor  in  the  chair  of 
Systematic  Theology,  the  white  bone  walking  stick,  car- 
ved and  presented  to  him  by  the  Sandwich  bland  chiaf^ 
and  adding  with  a  smile,  ^' xou  must  leave  this  to  yonr 
successor  in  office,  that  it  may  be  handed  down  as  a  kind 
of  symbol  of  orthodoxy .''  May  that  memorial  ever  re- 
main, as  a  standing  protest  against  all  future  invasions 
of  heresy.  Would  that  Cotton  Mather  had  left  some 
such  remembrancer,  to  rebuke  his  degenerate  Unitarian 
successors  in  Harvard  College. 

Dr.  Alexander  was  a  thorough  Presbyterian  by  con- 
viction, as  to  articles  of  faith,  and  polity, — but  he  was 
no  part  of  a  bi^ot.  He  had  those  elevated,  capacious. 
and  unselfish  views,  that  could  do  ample  justice  to  all 
men,  opinions,  or  measures,  that  possessed  real  merit. 

On  a  full  view  of  his  life  and  labours, — ^which  should 
be  a  study,  to  all  young  ministers  especially, — we  are 
drawn  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  the 
greatest  blessing  of  all  the  men  God  ever  gave  to  the 
American  cburdi.  And  let  his  example  be  followed, 
and  his  memory  be  held  in  grateful  and  lasting  remem- 
brance. 
.  .  Among  the  crowd  of  reflections  which  the  perusal  of 
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118  work  has  suggested  to  our  minds,  we  cannot  forbear 
>lie  mention  of  two. 

The  one  is  the  influence  which  a  pious,  intelligent, 

id  industrious  man  exerts  upon  his  race.  If  we  could 
^zleteet  moral  influences  by  the  eve  or  outward  sense,  as 

re  do  those  in  the  natural  world, — for  instance,  the  ef- 
of  wholesome  or  poisonous  food ;— -of  a  gunpowder 

LpIoBion ;  of  a  miasmatic  pool,  or  a  disinfecting  agent, — 

e  should  feel  that  it  was  a  solemn  thing  to  live.  We 
should  more  diligently  appreciate  and  heed  the  Divine 
'S.innnctions,  ^^Let  not  your  good  deeds  be  evil  spoken 
OV' — ^** avoid  the  appearance  of  evil," — "be  not  parta- 
Icer  of  other  men's  sins," — "  let  your  light  shine."  And 
not  only  the  influence  of  example  but  of  opinions  would 
be  deeply  pondered.  Truth  is  a  powerful  weapon.  Er- 
ror of  opinion  is  not  only  like  poisoning  the  food  one 
eats,  but  like  adulterating  the  medicine  one  uses.  The 
very  remedy  may  kill  the  soul. 

The  other  reflection  is  the  influence  of  races,  as  well 
as  of  individuals.  Dr.  Alexander  was  of  Scotch-Irish 
blood  and  training.  He  and  his  futher  before  him, — 
and  probably  a  line  of  ancestors  in  long  progression, — 
were  thoroughly  taught  the  WestuilTiBter  Catechism,  that 
strong  breast-work  against  the  assaults  of  error.  The 
race  Qiat  has  accomplished  most  for  all  the  solid  and 
substantial  interests  of  this  nation,  are  the  descendants 
of  the  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  emigrants  to  this  land. 
They  settled  largely  in  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  subsequently  in  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and 
to  a  limited  extent  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Wherever 
jron  find  a  Scotch  or  Scotch-Irish  settlement,  you  find  an 
intelligent  community, — the  friends  of  law  and  order, 
and  enlightenment, — appealing  to  the  Bible  as  the  su- 
preme authority,  and  therefore  sturdy  advocates  of  the 
rights  of  conscience.  They  are  eminently  free  from  the 
fanaticism,  and  false  philosophy,  and  pseudo-philanthro- 
py, and  new-fangled  opinions  which  agitate  other  com- 
munities. And  if  this  union  is  saved,  it  must  be  from 
a  combination  of  these  conservative  materials  against 
the  nltraisms  which  press  upon  us  on  all  hands,  and 
which  seem  to  be  hopelessly  irreconcilable. 
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We  OW6  a  debt  of  gratitode  to  the  reformers  of  Gw- 
many  and  Holland.  We  have  been  aided  in  no  amall 
degree  by  that  noble  race  the  French  nngnenots.  Wc 
are  largely  indebted  to  the  English  Pnritans — bnt  then 
is  something  sadly  defective  in  the  character  of  the  de 
scendants  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  which  mingles  greal 
evils  with  the  good,  and  which  is  now  developing  weak 
nesses  and  tendencies  to  declension  painfol  to  ooDton* 
plate. 

It  was  of  this  Scottish  stock  that  the  Mecklenbvf; 
Convention  was  formed.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  a  memboi 
of  the  Clonventions  that  framed  our  National  Constittt' 
tion  and  the  Constitution  of  the  General  Assembly  ol 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  man  of  large  and  coo* 
trolling  influence  in  both  bodies,  was  a  Scotchman.  Tin 
nation  is,  to  an  extent  n6t  yet  considered,  indebted  tc 
that  source  for  her  Divines,  and  scholars,  and  teacbeiB, 
and  patriots  and  substantial  citizens,  and  intelligent,  •& 
tive  and  public-spirited  Christians.  Amonff  her  men  ol 
mark  in  the  civil  department,  Daniel  Webster  was  ol 
Scotch  blood,  and  Andrew  Jackson  and  John  C.  Oil* 
houn  were  born  of  Presbyterian  Scotch-Irish  parenta^ 


ARTTCLE  IX. 

ORITIOAL  NOTICES. 


1.  Tffpes  of  Mankind:  dedicated  to  the  memory  nf  Samuu 
Gborob  Mortoh,  M.  D.,  {fate  Preiident  of  the  Aeadmmjf  q^ 
Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia^  and  illustrated  by  doMi- 
buttons  from  Professor  L.  Aoassiz,  L.  L.  D.;  W.  UsasBy  M. 
D.,  and  Professor  H.  S.  Patterson,  M.  D.  By  J.  C.  Non, 
M.  D.,  and  Gborgb  R.  Gliddon,  Philadelphia :  Lippihoor, 
Grambo  &  Co.     1854:  pp.  786,  4  to. 

This  is  a  volume  of  great  pretensions.  Its  execution  as  to 
typography  and  variety  of  illustration  is  creditable  to  the  Amen* 
i^an  preiB.    It  certainly  exhibiti  tbroughoat  a  leal  worthy  of  i 
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Ilaeto  out  to  prore  that  ""God  hadi"  tnU  ""  made 
Mood  all  DAtkms  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  &oe  of  the 
eartb,**  thatBre  k  not  ^'tbe  mother  of  allliving,*' and  ''that  men 
were  cnated  in  naUcnB^  and  not  in  a  single  pair.    The  work  pro- 
tmam  to  be  a  9cimUiJU  work.    It  cannot  abide  the  book  of  Gene- 
ih.    ''Viewed  ae  a  narmtiTe  inspired  by  the  Most  Hig^,  its  oon- 
OMti'*  [the  cottoeiti  of  the  book  of  Genesis,]  "are  pitiful,  and  its 
rsvektions  fidse.    ''How  then^"  ask  the  aathon,  "are  its  orude 
and  javenile  hypotheses  about  Human  Creation  to  be  newedf* 
The  English  version  is  especially  the  object  of  Mr.  Gliddon's  con- 
tempt.   He  does  not  expect  to  live  till  a  new  English  version 
ihaU  be  "authorised."    Before  that  shall  occur,  "the  develop- 
msBlscf  soieneewill  hare  rMidered  iny  nm^  inmsloHon  altogeth* 
or  eapersrqgatory  imong  the  educated  who  are  creating  n$w  re- 
Ufiiomt  for  themselTes.'*    He  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  kind 
and  oUiging  man  in  private  life,  and  we  desire  not  to  deny  to 
Uin  those  virtnes  he  really  possesses.    Of  his  eourtesy  as  a  writer 
Httto  oaa  be  said*    He  seems  to  hold  the  clerical  profession  in 
OTiteigB  oontempt    Such  '^teologastri"  as  we  are,  such  "bibfi* 
«d  dances^''  such  "idiotic,''  "^norant,''  "impudent''  "simple* 
tosii'*  each  "unliteral  dogmatists,"  are  not  worthy  of  a  respect- 
lU  nofcios.     W4j  eq>eeially,  are  in  "  that  undeveloped  stage  of 
the  feaeoamg  ftioultiea,  which,  in  aeoordonce  with  Oomte's  poo* 
live  philosophy^  has  been  already  classed  as  "the  theologteaU* 
All  ttiat  is  said  in  oppositioa  to  his  extraordinary  learning,  he 
treftts  as  the  "  puerilities  of  the  ephemeral  tourist,  the  twaddling 
inaaitles  of  the  unlettered  missionary,  or  the  Egyptian  hallud- 
nation  of  the  theological  rhapsodirt^" 

We  should  long  since  have  paid  our  respects  to  this  volume, 
irhioh  is  a  repetition  only,  with  enlargement,  of  what  its  authors 
"have  before  said,  had  we  not  been  hindered  by  other  avocations, 
and  deterred  by  the  accumulated  drift  which  this  ethnological 
flood  has  swept  down  and  left  heaped  together  in  wondrous  con- 
finon.  It  equals  almost  the  wonderful  depositB  of  the  Miasissip- 
fi,  which,  aeoording  to  Dr.  Usher,  whose  conclusions  seem  to  be 
edopted  by  the  authors  of  this  work,  has  been  flowing  for  150,- 
ODO  yeaia»    In  this  drift  Dr^  Usher  has  found  the  skeleton  of  a 
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else  in  the  sphere  of  our  acquftintmoe  can  be  found  in  so  small 
a  oompaBS,  so  much  reliable  information  respeeting  tlie  work  of 
missions,  especially  as  conducted  by  the  Prasbyiariaa  Churefa. 
We  commend  the  book  in  this  light  to  all  our  brethren  in  Chrint 
It  is  necessary  to  know  what  haa  been  accomplished,  thlst  we  may 
know  what  remains  to  be  accomplished.  No  Christian  man  in 
this  age,  can  withold  his  hand  from  the  missionary  work. 


6.  A  Notice  of  the  ^  Type9  of  Mankind  :^  mtk  an  egammaiion 
of  the  charges  contained  in  the  Biography  of  Dr.  Morton,  pmh- 
liehed  by  Nott  and  Gliddom.  By  John  Baormav,  D.  D. 
From  the  ChariaUm  MediealJoumal  and  Review  for  SepUit^ 
fer.     CharleeUm:  jAma,  Wxluaicb  A  GsrsiNeBR,     1864. 

Ho  one  can  come  into  eonffiet  with  the  lealout  advocalaa  af 
the  ^Diyerstty  of  origin,"  without  suffering;  unless,  penhanee,  h$ 
belongs  to  the  class  of  human  paehydermata.  Dr.  Bachman,  thaft 
whom  no  one  was  more  competent,  had  entered  the  lists,  with  Dr. 
Morton  especially,  on  the  doctrine  of  ihe  fertility  ofhyhridty  hith- 
erto reckoned  among  the  absurdities  in  natural  history ;  the  fow 
cases  quoted  baring  been  viewed  aa  either  abnormal,  or  not  well 
attested.  This  doctrine  was  necessary  to  the  poeit^  ^  '^%t  men  are 
not  all  descended  from  a  single  pair.  While  tr**^9Mitroversy 
was  pending,  Dr.  Morton  deceased.  His  friends,  :tio«  especially 
the  authors  of ''  The  Types,"  pour  foith  their  wrath  rn  Dr.  Badi- 
man.  He  too,  is  of  '*  the  clergy,"  a  friend  of  Missions,  and  one 
who  honours  the  true  missionary.  He  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
*' Biblical  dunces,"  the  ^  snubs  of  universal  humanity."  If  the 
Sandwich  Islands  are  becoming  depopulated,  he  does  not  believe 
that  ^  they  are  daily  sinking  beneath  civUisatian^  nUnionarim 
and  rum."  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Bachman  has  resnmed 
his  pen,  and  that  we  shall  hear  more  from  him  soon.  We  aM 
persuaded  that  before  this  controversy  is  closed,  thoae  who  h«fe 
provoked  it  will  discover  that  they  might  have  been  moN  noelbl 
ly  and  bafblt  employed. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

^JBCfnONS  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRXNITY  FROM  THE 
UKTIT  OF  ODD,  AS  TAUGHT  IN  SCRIPTURE^  ANSWERED. 

Hie  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  candid  examina- 
^on  and  acceptation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  arises 
^tx)m  the  prejudices  with  which  the  mind  comes  to  the 
investieation, — ^its  unwillingness  to  submit  itself  to  the 
truth  of  Ood  without  being  able  to  comprehend  the  na- 
ture of  the  truth  believed, — and  above  all  the  enmity 
Bnd  aversion  with  which  this  doctrine  is  associated,  be- 
cause it  is  so  humbling  to  the  pride  and  self-righteous 
canity  qf  man. 

The  irrelevancy  of  the  objections  made  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  un- 
reasonableness,   contradictoriness,  incomprehensibility, 
obecurity,  and  merely  speculative  and  abstract  charac- 
ter, we  have,  we  think,  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  nnte- 
Yiable.    The  objections  which  arise  from  ^^an  evil  heart 
«f  unbelief"  against  the  doctrine  itself,  and  aminst  the 
•ystem  of  ^race  which  it  involves,— and  which  after  all 
38  the  real  hindrance  to  the  more  universal  reception  6f 
this  doctrine, — these  can  be  removed  only  when  "the 
natural  heart"  is  transformed  by  the  renewing  and  en- 
lightening influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  whose 
teaching  alone  any  roan  can  call  Jesus  Lord,  and  wor- 
ship Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  one  God,  "  in  spirit 
ana  in  truth."    Of  all  the  objections  which  can  arise 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  they  are  based  upon  the  impious  and  absurd  pre- 
sumption that  the  Divine  Being  is  more  clearly  and  fal- 
VoL.  vra. — ^No.  8.  1 
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Iv  known  to  those  who  are  so  wise  in  their  conceit,  as  to  o 
miacrine  they  have  ''bv  f?earching  found  out  the  Al-  —J 
miffhty  to  perfection,"  than  he  is  to  himself.  Such  per^  — r 
sons  therefore,  imagine  that  they  are  better  able  to  de-  —m, 
scribe  what  God  is,  and  what  God  is  not,  than  Qod  has  <^ 
thought  fit  to  make  known  as  the  truth  on  these  subjects  ^s- 

in  tlie  sacred  Scriptures,  which  "are  all  given  by  inspi-  i 

ration  througli  Holv  men  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  g^ 
by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  only* rational  inquiry  on  this  subject  undoubtedly 
is,  who  or' what  God  is,  as  he  himself  has  been  pleased 
to  inform  us,  in  his  own  selected  language ;  and  whether 
this  God  is  only  one  simple,  absolute,  personal,  uncom- 
pounded  and  solitary  being;  or  whether  in  the  Unity  o' 
the  Divine  Being  there  is  a  Trinity,  composed   of  three 
persons  who  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.    The  former  of  these  opinions  w^ 
affirm  nut  to  be  the  doctine  of  Scripture;  such  a  meta- 
physical unity  can  be  held  only  ^y  declaring  God  to  be, 
what  he  himself  has  nowhere  affirmed  that  he  is,  and  by 
peremptorily  denying  God  to  be  what  he  has  led  us  to 
oelieve  he  is,  from  the  whole  tenor,  and  from  many 
express  declarations,  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.    The  Scrip- 
tures, we  affirm,  plainly  teach  that  God  is  one, — that 
nevertheless,  there  are  three  persons  bearing  distinct 
names  and  offices  who  are  called  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost, — that  to  each  of  these  three  is  attributed  every- 
thing that  is  most  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  the  Di- 
vine nature  without  any  difference; — that  those  things, 
which  most  clearly  distinguish  God  from  every  created 
and  derived  being,  do  not  distinguish  these  three  persons 
from  one  another ; — that  all  that  is  most  distinctive  of 
God  is  not  appropriated  to  the  Fatheb  alotie,  nor  to  ths 
Son  alone,  nor  to  the  Spibit  alone,  but  to  each  and  every 
one  of  them ; — and,  therefore,  that  the  only  living  and 
true  God  is  a  Tri-unity  consisting  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  not  any  one,  or  any  two  of  these,  alone. 
The  Father  alone,  therefore,  exclusive  of  the  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  is  not  the  one  God,  the  only  God,  the  one 
supreme  cause  of  all  things,  or  the  sole  origin  of  all  be- 
ing, power,  wisdom  and  authority. 

But  it  will  be  here  vehemently  urged  that  inasmuch 
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as  all  believers  in  the  BiWe  admit  the  unity  of  God  to 
be  clearly,  and  frequently,  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, all  other  passages  which  seem  to  teach  an  oppo- 
site doctrine  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
ibis. 

Undoubtedly  we  admit,  as  fully  as  our  opponents  in 
this  controversy  do,  that  the  Scriptures  teach,  as  a  fun- 
damental truth,  that  there  is  but  one  living  and  true 
God,  besides  whom  there  is  none  else.  About  this  point 
there  is  no  dispute.  But  the  question  is,  wno  is  this  one 
God,  and  what  is  the  Unity  of  this  one  God. 

It  is,  as  we  before  remarked,  commonly  imagined,  that 
the  Bible  is  full  of  texts  in  which  the  absolute  and  per- 
aonal  nnijh'  of  the  Father,  as  alone  the  true  Gon,  is 
taught.    The  truth,  however,  is,  that  such  a  unity  of  God 
18  nowhere  taught  in  Scripture, — that  there  are  very  few 
Passages  either  in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testaments,  which 
bear  directly  and  dogmatically  upon  the  unity  of  God, — 
•nd  that  they  are  by  no  means  as  numerous  as  those  in 
which  the  plurality  of  God,  and  the  divinity  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  taught.    The  frequent  asser- 
tions with  regard  to  this  subject  are  very  erroneous, — 
and  are  made  at  hazard,  and  without  diligent  and  faith- 
fnl    comparison.*    There   are,  indeed,   many   passages 
which  speak  of  God  as  '^  the  true  God,"  and  as  one  God 
in  opposition  to  all  other  Gods.    But  the  passages  which 
even  seem  to  teach  that  the  Godhead  is  not  a  trinity  but 
a  simple  uncompounded  unity,  are  very  few. 

Let  us  turn  to  two  of  those  passages,  and  these  the 
strongest  in  the  whole  Bible;  one  from  the  Old,  and  the 
other  from  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  Chap,  vi :  4  and  6,  we 
Tead  these  words,  "  Hear,  O  Israel :  the  Lord  our  God,  is 
one  Lord ;  and  thou  shah  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thine  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  with  all  thv  might.'' 

This  sentence  was  proclaimed  as  a  kind  of  oracular 
e^fiatum^  a  solemn  and  authoritative  principle,  to  the  Is- 
raelites. Bj  an  express  command  in  the  oral  law,  the 
Jews  believe  that  they  are  required  twice  a  day  to  re- 
peat this  verse,  which  they  call  Shemah.    The  Talmud 

*  See  Stomri's  Letters  to  Channing,  p.  4*7. 
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contains  also  a  great  many  directions  abont  the  manner 
in  which  it  should  be  pronounced,  and  its  virtue  when 
uttered  in  a  dying  hour.  This  was  also  one  of  the  fonr 
passages  which  the  Jews  wrote  upon  their  phjlacteries 
and  upon  their  door  posts.  Ana,  as  it  is  one  form  of 
what  our  Saviour  calls  the  first  and  great  commandment^ 
it  deserves  very  careful  consideration. 

In  this  pass^e  we  have  a  declaration,  and  an  infer- 
ence from  it.  The  declaration,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  il 
that  ^^  Jehovah,  our  Elohim,  is  one  Jehovah,''  and  the 
inference  from  it  is,  that  we  ought  to  love  this  ^^  Jeho- 
vah our  Elohim,"  with  all  our  heart. 

From  this  passage  it  is  inferred,  by  modem  Jews  and 
Unitarians,  that  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  is  numerical- 
ly and  metaphysically  one ;  and  that  he  exists  a  solitary 
person,  and  not  a  trinity  of  persons.  But  the  text  makei 
no  such  affirmation.  It  does  not  say  that  Jehovah  is 
one  numerically,  one  metaphysically,  or  one  in  person. 
Had  this  been  the  design  of  the  inspired  penman,  he 
would  have  said  ^^  Our  Jehovah  is  only  one,  or  ^^  Jeho- 
vah, our  Elohim,  is  one  Elohim,"  and  therefore,  thou 
shalt  love  him  with  all  thy  heart,"  &c. 

Had  Gk)d  meant  to  teach  that  he  was  only  one,  and  in 
no  sense  thi-ee  in  one,  he  would  have  used  also  the  term 
yahidy  which  is  now  employed  by  the  Jews  in  stating 
this  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  in  their  creed.  This 
term  yahid^  means  only  one ;  as  when  Grod  required 
Abraham  to  slav  his  only  son  Isaac,  where  the  term  is 
yahid. — (See  also.  Gen.  xii:  16,  Jud.  xi:  34.)  God 
might  thus  have  said  that  he  was  Eloah  yahid^  only  one 
God.  But  he  does  not  say  this.  He  does  not  use  Jaloah 
in  the  singular,  but  Elohim  in  the  plural ;  and  he  does 
not  use  yahidj  only  one,  but  the  very  indefinite  word 
ahad^  one ;  which  concludes  nothing  as  to  his  trinity  of 
persons  in  one  Godhead,  nor  as  to  tne  numerical  or  per- 
sonal unity  of  God.  The  language  of  the  text,  as  God 
has  given  it,  therefore,  affirms  merely,  ^^that  Jehovsih 
the  God  of  Israel  is  one."  And  if  the  adjunct  one  is 
made  to  refer  to  number,  then  the  passage  would  teach 
that  the  Jehovah  of  Israel  was  one  Jehovah,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily that  he  was  the  only  one.  The  inference  would 
then  be  entirely  inappropriate,  and  the  duty  it  enjoins 
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contrary  to  what  would  be  the  duty  of  every  man  if  there 
were  other  Jehovahs  equally  divine;  unless  indeed,  we 
adopt  the  opinion  of  some  German  scholars  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  only  regarded  and 
worshipped  by  them  as  a  tutelar  or  national  Ood,  and 
not  as  the  only  God.*  Their  love  would  in  this  case,  be 
required  merely  on  the  ground  of  national  obedience,  an 
idea  however,  totally  inconsistent  with  every  portion  of 
the  Bible. 

Bnt  the  term  one^  cannot  refer  to  number,  so  as  to  mean 
that  God  is  numerically  one ;  because  further,  a  plural 
term  is  added,  and  interposed  between  the  two  Jeho- 
vahs, in  order  to  qualify  their  import.    The  declaration 
which  God  here  makes  of  himself  is,  that  ^STehovah, 
Elohim,  is  one  Jehovah,''  that  is,  in  English,  ^^  Jehovah, 
OUR  Gk>Ds,  IS  ONE  Jehovah."    "  Ouk  Gods,"  who  has  been 
pleased  to  call  himself  by  the  name  Jehovah,  from  the 
consideration  that  he  is  self-existent,  he  is  the  only  Je- 
hovah, that  is,  the  only  God  that  exists, — the  only  God 
who  is  Jehovah, — the  self-existent  and  ever  blessed  God. 
The  passage,  therefore,  plainly  does  not  refer  to  unity 
of  number,  but  to  unity  of  essence,  or  of  nature ;  and 
teaches,  as  the  Jews  in  their  books  of  prayers  express 
it,  that  God  is  uxus,  one,  not  uNTcu8,t  only  one.    On 
this  account  therefore,  because  Jehovah  Elohim  is  the 
only  living  and  true  God,  he  alone,  is  to  be  loved  with 
all   our  heart  and  soul,  and  strength,  and  mind.     And 
lience  it  is  added,  in  the  14th  verse,  ^^  ye  shall  not  go  af- 
ter  other  gods,  of  the  gods  of  the  people,  which  are 
%oand  about  you." 

In  like  manner,  the  prophet  Zachariah,  in  speaking  of 
"^he  times  of  Messiah  says :  ^^  In  that  day,  there  shall  be 
J'ehovah  one,  and  his  name  ^'  one."    And  that  this  com- 
inand  was  so  understood  by  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  is  evident;  for  when  he  quotedthis  passage  in  I'e- 
"ply  to  the  inquiry,  ^^  which  was  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment," the  Scribe  answered,  ^^  Well  master  tlxou 
hast  said  the  truth,  for  there  is  one  Gi>d,  and  there  is 
none  other  bnt  he." — (Mark  xii :  28-34.)     And  thus  also, 
the  apostle  Paul,  the  learned  converted  Jewish  Rabbi, 

•D«  W«tU^  BMwr,  WcflNheider.    JSm  Alliz.  pp.  121  and  ae& 
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says,  "  There  is  none  other  God  but  one." — (1  Cor.  viii : 
4.)  Such  also,  is  the  interpretation  given  by  ancient 
Jewish  writers.  This  has  been  proved  by  many  both 
converted  Jews  and  learned  Christians.  Thus,  in  ex- 
plaining the  passage  quoted  from  Zachariah,  Babbi  Da- 
vid Kimchi  interprets  it  as  teaching  that  ^^  the  heathen 
will  acknowledge  that  Jehovah  is  alone,  that  there  is  no 
God  besides  him,  consequently  there  will  be  his  name 
alone ;  as  they  will  not  make  mention  by  name  of  any 
other  God  in  the  world ;  but  will  make  mention  of  hu 
name  only."  Indeed,  so  great  is  the  sameness  of  this 
text,  and  that  in  Deut.  vi :  4,  that  Babbi  Solomon  hai 
explained  the  one  by  the  other,  and  has  made  the  former, 
instead  of  a  solemn  attestation  of  the  numerical  unity 
of  God,  to  be  a  prediction  of  the  universal  worship  w 
Jehovah  in  the  reign  of  Messiah.  ^^  He  who  is  our  6od 
now,  and  not  the  Uod  of  the  Gentiles,  will  hereafter  be 
one  common  Jehovah."  So  also.  Rabbi  Abraham,  an- 
other eminent  Jewish  Commentator,  interprets  Dent 
vi :  4.  "  In  other  words,"  says  he,  "  he,  our  God,  is  the 
foundation  of  our  faith ;  and  is  likewise  doubled,  on 
being  called  one;  meaning  by  himself,  or  alone;  for 
that  Jehovah  is  in  this  sense  one,  there  are  proofs  with- 
out end."  To  the  same  effect  might  be  quoted  Babbi 
Bechai  Lipman  and  Babbi  Isaac  Abarbinel.*  It  ia, 
therefore,  very  plain,  both  from  the  passage  itself,  from 
other  similar  passages,  and  from  Jewish  authorities  them- 
selves, that  the  term  one  in  Deut.  vi :  4,  does  not  refer 
to  a  numerical,  or  metaphysical  unity  of  person  in  the 
Deity,  but  to  a  unity  of  Godhead. 

The  term  Jehovah  in  Hebrew,  like  the  term  God  in 
Eiifi^lish,  refers  to  the  Divine  nature,  form,  or  essence, 
and  is  thus  equivalent  to  our  word  Deity  or  Godhead, 
which  is  undoubtedly  and  invariably  in  Scripture,  de- 
clared to  be  one.  And  thus  this  passage,  in  a  most  defi- 
nite and  expressive  manner,  conveys  tlie  idea  that  not- 
withstanding the  real  plurality  which  is  intimated  in  the 
term  Klohim,  Jehovah  is  still  one  in  his  incomprehensi- 
ble essence.  Unity  iiiul  plurality  are,  therefore,  evi- 
dently united  in  the  one  God,  who  is  alone  Jehovah. 

*  S««  given  in  the  ori^nal  in  Ozlee's  '*  Chri«tian  Doctrine  of  the  THnitj 
Jiiaintained  on  the  prinoipJee  of  JodAHm." — ^Lon.  1816,  S  toI^,  toL  i,  pi  SM. 
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The  propriety  of  the  emphatic  one  is  lost  in  the  Greek 
Cwhich  employR  the  term  jjord  fiir  Elohim^  and  in  the 
lEngHsh  also,  which  renders  the  passage,  ^^  the  Lord  onr 
^kid  18  one  Lord."  To  say  that  onr  Lord,  or  God,  is  one^ 
:38  an  unmeaning  tautology  in  comparison  witli  "our 
'^ohim  18  one."  The  plurality  of  that  term  shows  the 
necessity  of  the  restriction,  and  is  equivalent  to  saying, 
"Jehovah  our  Elohim,  though  three  persons,  is  one  Je- 
hovah. As  there  is  only  one  God,  there  can  be  only 
one  true  God ;  and  theretore,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  are  the  only  true  Gk)d."  For  why  else,  we  ask, 
does  God  in  this  passage,  written  "  by  holy  men  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  employ 
these  three  terms, — Jehovah,  Elohim,  Jehovah,  in  appo- 
sition to  each  other  and  one  of  them  plural !  The  term 
Elohim^  in  Hebrew,  has  a  singular  form  Eloah  or  Ehh^ 
which  is  found  as  we  have  seen,  above  seventy  times  in 
the  Old  Testament,  (as  in  Dent,  xxxii:  15,  17.)  Why 
then,  is  this  word  nvrnt  frequently  introduced  in  the  plu- 
ral form,  signifving  Gods ;  and  that  too,  when  the  Deity 
himself  is  excfusively  the  subject,  and  authoritatively 
the  speaker?* 

To  this  enquiry  the  Jews  themselves  admit  the  ne- 
necessity  of  some  reply,  since  Rabbi  Huna  remarks  that 
had  not  God  himself  used  this  word,  it  would  have  been 
nnlawfnl  for  man  to  do  so.f  The  common  people  among 
the  Jews,  have  alsr)  been  prohibited  from  readins:  the 
history  of  the  creation,  lest  they  should  be  led  into  here- 
sy,! and  the  Hebrew  doctors  have  regarded  this  portion 
of  Scripture  as  containins^  some  latent  mystery, — a  mys- 
tery not  to  be  revealed  till  the  coming  of  the  Mes8iah,§ 
ana  according  to  the  Cabbala,  the  term  Elohim  is  com- 
posed of  the  two  words  El  and  Ilim^  that  is,  they  are 
God.\ 

The  only  reply  attempted  to  be  given  to  this  inquiry 
is  an  assumed  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language,  by  which 

*  The  term  Elohim  U  ueed  by  Mosen  alone,  ihiriy  timet  in  tlie  history 
of  the  creation ;  and  fivt  hundred  times,  in  one  form  or  other,  in  the  five 
Bookt  of  the  Pentateuch. 

See  in  Martini  Pugeo  Fidei,  p.  4SS. 

AUiz.  ix  182. 

iTIiii  the  Rabbi  Ibba  ezpresely  affirroa. 

Babbi  Bochoi  in  Kidders  Demonitration  of  the  Meiaiah,  pt  8,  p^  81. 
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it  i8  said  to  be  merely  an  honorary,  or  complimentaiy 
form  of  speech.  But  this  is  a  complete  begging  of  the 
question.  The  Hebrew  is  a  saerea  language — the  lan- 
guage of  that  people  whom  Ood  chose  out  of  all  othere, 
to  be  the  depository  of  his  truth, — and  the  language  in 
which  for  ages,  that  truth  was  revealed.  It  was  impart- 
ed by  God,  as  many  have  thought,  as  the  original  Ian- 
aage,  or  when  he  gave  the  laws  at  Sinai.  At  any  rate, 
bd  had  the  choosmg  of  the  language  in  which  to  re- 
veal his  truth,  and  theparticular  form  in  which  his  truth 
should  be  revealed.  Tite  Hebrew  language  which  Grod 
has  employed,  has  singular  forms,  not  only  of  the  name- 
Elohira,  but  also  for  the  other  names  by  which  Grod  is 
designated.  And  if  Grod,  in  his  person,  had  been  nu- 
merically and  only  one,  he  would  alway&y  as  he  haf^ 
sornetimes^  emploved  the  singular  title ;  and  thus  have 
avoided  a  plural  form,  which,  he  must  have  foreknown^ 
would  be  re^rded  as  an  evidence  of  plurality  and  not 
of  Unity,  in  tne  one  Divine  nature.  Why  then,  did  Gknl, 
by  holy  men,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  employ  these  plural  titles  of  Gk>d?  Why 
did  this  so-callea  idiom  origmate  with  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  with  God's  revelation  of  himself  in  his  own 
word  ?  Either  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  lan- 
guage of  polytheism  and  idolatry,  as  some  have  blaaph^ 
mously  supposed,  or  else  this  appellation  of  the  Deitf 
in  the  plural  number  is  employed  to  express  a  plurality 
of  persons  in  that  Godhead  to  which  it  is  appropriated.* 
In  order  to  meet  this  argument,  modem  Jews  and 
Unitarians  have  instituted  two  general  modes  of  interpre- 
tation ;  the  first  of  which  is,  that  tliis  is  the  regal  form 
of  speaking,  in  which  the  plural  is  used  for  the  singular; 
the  other,  that  it  refers  to  the  Deity  in  conference  with 
his  angels  in  council.  The  former  opinion  has  been 
maintamed  on  the  ground  of  a  number  of  Scriptural 
texts,  all  which  Rabbi  Abraham,  one  of  their  own  doc- 
tors, is  pleased  to  call  false  allegations ;  and  has  not  only 
shown  their  irrelevancy,  but  demonstrated,  that  the  opin- 
ion itself,  has  no  manner  of  foundation.  Indeed,  there 
i&  not  the  smallest  authority  fur  it  in.  the  compositions  of 

*  See  Ozlee^  voL  L,  pp.  6S-94. 
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the  Old  TeBtament;  which,  being  penned  with  that  sim- 
plicity peculiar  to  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  introduce 
all  princely  characters  expressing  themselves  invariably 
in  tneir  own  proper  number,  and  with  the  strictest  gram- 
matical propriety ;  nor  does  it  distinguish,  in  that  re- 
spect^ between  the  most  potent  of  sovereigns  and  the 
yerv  lowest  of  the  human  species.^ 

And  as  it  regards  the  second  opinion :  That  angels 
should  act  as  eoadvisers  and  coadjutors  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  a&irs  of  the  world,  is  not  only  repngnant 
to  the  very  meaning  of  the  term  angel,  itself;  wuich  de- 
fiotea  a  being  deputed  on  a  mission  from  God ;  but  is 
wholly  unsanctioned  by  any  declaration  to  that  effect, 
either  in  ICoses  or  in  the  Prophets.  It  is,  indeed,  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  whether  the  absurdity  or  the  impietv 
with  which  the  Creator  is  thus  supposed  to  consult  with 
created  beings  on  such  highly  important  matters,  de- 
serves the  greater  execration,  for,  says  Scripture,  "  Who 
hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his 
eoansellor." 

John  Xeres,  a  Jew,  converted  in  England  some  years 
ago,  published  a  sensible  and  affectionate  address  to  his 
nnbelieving  brethren,  in  which  he  lays  before  them  his 
reasons  for  leaving  the  Jewish  religion  and  embracing 
the  Christian.  ^^The  Christians''  says  he,  "confess  Jesus 
to  be  Ood ;  and  it  is  tliis  that  makes  us  look  upon  the 
mepela  as  books  that  overturn  the  very  principles  of  re- 
ligion." Then,  he  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  unity  of 
God  is  not  such  as  he  once  undei-stood  it  to  be,  an  unity 
of  persons,  but  of  essence,  under  which  more  persons 
than  one  are  comprehended ;  and  the  first  proof  he  offers 
is  that  of  the  name  Elohim.  "  Why  else,^'  says  he,  "  is 
that  frequent  mention  of  God  by  nouns  of  the  plural 
nomberf  as  in  Gen.  i:  1,  where  the  word  Elohim,  which 
is  rendered  Gk>d,  is  of  the  plural  number,  though  annex- 
ed to  a  verb  of  the  singular  number;  which  demonstrates 
a^  evidently  as  may  oe,  that  there  are  several  persons 
paitaking  of  the  same  Divine  nature  and  essence." 

To  what  has  been  said,  we  will  add  the  testimony  of  the 


*  See  aIbo^  the  eipoenre  of  this  olyection  in  Sxoith'B  Mewrinh,  toL  1.,  pp. 
4SS-48S. 
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celebrated  Jewish  work  called  Zohar,*  a  work  esteemed 
by  the  orthodox  Jews,  and  by  all  former  Jews,  as  scarce- 
ly second  in  authority  to  the  Bible,  and  believed  by  them 
to  have  been  written  before  the  Talmud,  if  notbefore 
the  time  of  Ohrist.f  The  author  of  this  work  renders 
Dent,  vi :  4,  in  this  manner:  "The  Lord,  (or  Jehovah,) 
and  our  God,  and  the  Lord,  are  one/'  In  his  exposition 
of  the  passage  beginning  with  Jehovah^  he  says :  "He  is 
the  beginning  of  all  things,  the  ancient  of  ancients,  the 
Garden  of  Roots,  and  the  perfection  of  all  things."  The 
other,  or  our  Ood^  is  the  depth,  and  the  Fountain  of 
Sciences,  which  proceed  from  that  Father.  The  other 
(or  Lord,)  is  called  the  measure  of  the  Voice.  He  is 
one ;  so  that  one  concludes  with  the  other,  and  unites 
them  together.  Neither  can  one  be  divided  from  the 
other.  And,  therefore,  he  saith.  Hear,  O  Israel,  that  is, 
join  these  together  and  make  him  one  substance.  For 
whatsoever  is  in  the  one,  is  in  the  other.  He  hath  been 
the  whole,  he  is  the  whole,  and  he  will  be  the  whole.j: 
To  the  above  exposition  we  would  add  the  following, 


*  See  quoted  in  Kidder^s  Demonstration  of  the  Messiah,  pt.  iuL,  p.  SS^ 
and  Jameson's  Reply  to  Priestly,  yoL  1.,  pp.  76,  7S. 

!It  eertainly  dates  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  Century. 
These  woras  are  also  eiyen  by  Rabbi  Markante,  which  undoubtedly 
implies  his  approbation  ox  theuL  Suoh  is  the  remarkable  exposition  of 
this  passage,  as  given  by  Dr.  Jameson,  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Pnestly.  (1) 
From  other  portions  of  wis  work  these  expressions  are  quoted,  (2)  Jeho- 
yah,  Eloheou,  Jehoyah,  (i.  t.  Jehoyah,  our  God,  Jehoyah.)  lliese  are 
the  three  degrees  with  respect  to  this  sublime  mystery ;  *'  in  the  b^gin- 
niog  GUkI  (Elohim,)  created  the  heayens  and  the  earth,"  and  again,  "Je- 
hoyah, Eloheuu,  Jehoyah,  they  are  one;  the  three  forms  (modes  or  things) 
which  are  one."  Elsewhere  it  is  obseryed,  *'  there  are  two  and  one  is 
joined  to  them,  and  they  are  three,  and  when  the  three  are  one,  he  sayi 
to  (or  of)  them  thetre  are  the  two  names  that  Israel  heard,  Jehoyah,  Je- 
hoyah, and  Elohenu  (our  God)  is  joined  to  them ;  and  it  is  the  seal  of  the 
ring  of  truth,  and  when  they  are  joined,  they  are  one  in  unity.  This  ia 
illustrated  by  the  three  names  the  soul  of  man  is  called  by,  the  soul, 
spirit  and  breath.  The  great  Phillippes  de  Marnay,  (8)  among  other  an- 
cient authors,  quotes  the  exposition  of  Rabbi  Ibba  of  this  text»  to  this 
purport,  that  Uie  first  Jehoyah,  which  is  the  incommunicable  name  of 
God,  is  the  Father ;  by  Elohim  is  meant  the  Son,  who  is  the  fountain  of 
all  Icnowledge ;  and  by  the  second,  Jehoyah,  is  meant  the  Holy  Ghost 

ftroceeding  from  them,  and  he  is  called  Achad,  one,  because  God  is  onei 
bba  adds,  that  this  mystery  was  not  to  be  revealed  tiU  the  coming  of  the 

1]  See  yol.  L,  p.  75,  and  the  references. 

'SJ  See  Gill's  Comment  in  loco^  and  Uniy.  Hist  vol  iii.,  p.  11. 

8]  ATwtissmeni  wax  Jiilft»  see  in  Anet  Hist  vol  i^  p.  11. 
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taken  from  the  work  itself.  ^^  Hear,  O  Israel :  The  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord:  Israel  unites  the  three  hypostases, 
the  Lord,  onr  Ood,  one  Lord,  to  make  all,  to  be  but  one." 
— (2johar,  vol.  ii.,  fol.  160,  col.  2.)  The  following  passage 
18  also  found  on  the  same  page,  viz:  ^^ The  Lord,  our 
Ood,  Lord :  this  is  the  mystery  of  the  unity  in  three  hy« 
pofitases. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  the  use  of  the  plural  tenn  as 
that  by  which  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  usually  de- 
signate the  Deity,  that  we  refer  as  a  proof,  that  accord- 
inft  to  Ood's  own  revelation  of  what  his  nature  is,  it 
unites  a  plurality  of  persons  in  a  unity  of  essence.  Writ- 
ten at  a  time  when  polytheism  abounded,  and  to  a  peo- 
ple ever  prone  to  fall  into  idolatry,  the  use  of  this  term 
Dy  Ood  in  reference  to  himself,  and  that  even  when  an- 
nouncing his  Unity,  is,  indeed,  most  powerful  evidence. 
This  conclusion  is,  however,  confirmed  by  another  re- 
markable anomaly  in  the  language  used  by  the  Old 
Testament  writers  when  speaking  of  God,  viz :  the  com- 
bination of  these  plural  appellatives  with  singular  verbs, 
pronouns  and  ac^ectives.  To  this  usage  only  a  few 
exceptions  are  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  from 
among  hundreds  of  cases  in  which  the  plural  appellative 
is  used, — a  circumstance  which,  whilst  it  shows  that  this 
was  the  regular  usage  of  the  sacred  writers,  at  the  same 
time  proves  that  it  would  have  been  equally  consistent 
with  the  idiom  of  the  language,  to  have  followed  the 
ordinary  rule  of  grammar  applying  to  such  cases.  "  For 
this  anomaly,  the  Trinitarian  hypothesis  suggests  a  natu- 
ral and  easy  solution.  Apart  from  this  hypothesis,  how- 
ever, no  explanation  of  this  usage  can  be  furnished ;  and 
it  must  remain  as  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  and 
capricious  departures  from  one  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  human  speech,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  the 
literature  of  any  nation."* 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  this 

MeMifth.    The  author  of  the  Zohar  applies  the  word  holj,  which  ib  thrice 
repeated  in  the  yision  of  Isaiah,  (4J  to  the  three  persons  in  the  Deity, 
whom  he  elsewhere  calls  three  suns,  or  lights^  three  sovereigns, — without 
beginning  and  without  end. 
[4]  Chapter  tL,  8. 

•South's  Messiah. 
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first  and  ^reat  commandment,  Gk>d  makes  known  the 
unity  of  his  Godhead,  and  jet,  at  the  same  time,  the 
trinity  of  his  persons,  and  that  such  was  the  interpreta- 
tion given  of  it  by  the  most  ancient,  the  wisest,  and  the 
most  anthoritative  Jewish  Rabbis.  And  it  is  no  small 
confirmation  of  this  that  when  the  Jews,  long  before  the 
Christian  era,^  ceased  to  use  the  word  Jehovah  which 
Miey  never  utter,  they  employed  instead  of  it,  the  word 
Aaonai^  which  is  another  plural  title  for  the  Deity. 

When,  therefore,  in  this,  and  some  four  or  five  other 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  Gk>d  declare^  that  '^he 
IS  one  Gk)d  and  there  is  none  else,''f  the  question 
arises,  who  is  the  beine  who  is  thus  expressly  declared 
to  be  the  only  true  Gk>d  f  He  is  callea  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, the  Goa  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  But  who, 
we  again  ask,  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob! 
Jacob  and  the  prophet  Hosea  concur  in  declaring  that 
he  is  a  certain  an^l  or  messenger  before  whom  they 
walked ;  who  fed  «iacob  all  his  life  long,  who  redeemed 
him  from  all  evil,  with  whom  he  haa  power  and  pre- 
vailed, and  who  yet  is  Jehovah  the  God  of  hosts.:^  JBnl 
to  be  an  angel  or  messenger  he  must  be  sent.  Who 
then,  is  the  sender  of  this  MEBSENOBst  This  question  is 
resolved  by  the  prophets  Zechariah  and  Malacni.  They 
teach  us  that  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  though 
himself  Jehovah  and  the  Gk>d  of  Israel,  is  nevertbelete, 
ffiBNT,  in  his  quality  of  a  messenger,  by  Jehovah.§  Here, 
most  unequivocally,  we  have  two  distinct  persons,  a 
SENDEE  and  a  sent;  each  of  whom  is  declarea  to  be  Je- 
hovah ;  and  the  latter  of  whom,  or  Jehovah  the  messen- 

r,  is  declared  by  Jacob  and  Hosea  to  be  the  God  of 
rael.  But  further,  according  to  Malachi  and  Haggai, 
he  is  a  being  who  is  characterized,  as  the  desire  of  all 
nations,  who  is  announced  as  about  to  come  suddenly 
to  his  temple ;  and  whose  act  of  coming  to  his  temple  it 


g 


*  Our  evidences  are  found  in  the  SeptuagenL 

f  Szod.  zxi  %\l^  zUy  :  8,  and  zLvi:  9,  and  zIy:  21,  SS. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  first  and  second  commandment^  in  which, 
tiie  same  combination  of  Jehovah  and  Elohim  takes  pla«e^  and  we  are 
required  to  have  no  other  Gods  but  this  one^  who  nnitas  in  his  one  God- 
head three  persons. 

lEzod.  iu:  16,  Gen.  zlyiii:  15,  16,  andxzzii:  24^  80^  HoSi  xii:  %  1ft. 

g  Zechariah  ii :  6,  11,  Malachi  iii :  1. 
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dbroDologicslly  limited  to  the  days  of  the  second  temple, 
which  is  thence  to  exceed  the  first  temple  in  glory,  and 
which  was  finally  destroyed  by  Titus  and  the  Romans. 
Bat  to  such  characteristics  Christ  alone  will  be  found  to 
answer.  Whence,  Christians  have,  in  all  WCS)  most  lo- 
gically and  Scripturally  concluded  that  Christ,  or  the 
•eoond  person  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  or  in  other  words, 
that  Gknl  the  Son  is  that  messenger  Jehovah,  who  is  de- 
clared to  have  been  sent  by  Jenovah,  and  who  is  yet 
Jehovah,  and  who  is  also,  equally  declared  to  be  the 
Ood  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

Bat  still  further.  In  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  phrase  "The  Spirit  of  Ood,"  or  "  Jehovah," 
occurs  in  conjunction  with  certain  attributes,  Qualities 
and  acts,  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  oy  that 
phrase  is  designated  a  Divine  person.  These  would 
seem  to  conduct  to  the  inference,  that  by  this  "  Spirit  of 
Jehovah"  was  intended  as  by  the  phrase  already  exam- 
ined, "  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  a  Divine  person,  m  some 
flense  distinct  from,  and  yet  in  another  sense,  one  with 
the  invisible  Jehovah. 

In  other  passages  a^ain,  these  three  persons  are  in- 
troduced together.  Thus,  in  Isaiah,  Ixiii :  9, 10,  it  is 
said,  "In  ail  their  afflictions  he  was  afflicted,  but  the 
Angel  of  his  presence  saved  them ;  in  his  love  and  grace 
he  redeemed  them,  and  bare  them,  and  carried  them 
from  the  beginning.  But  they  rebelled  and  grieved  his 
Holy  Spirit,  so  that  he  was  turned  to  be  their  enemy, 
and  himself  fought  against  them." 

Another  passage  to  the  same  effect  occurs  in  Isaiah 
zlviii:  16.  "  Approach  unto  me,  hear  this:  from  the  be- 
ginning have  I  not  spoken  occultly,  from  the  time  when 
It  was  1  was  there,  and  now  the  Lord  hath  sent  he  and 
his  SpnuT."  The  speaker  here  is  the  same  who,  in  verse 
12,  calls  himself  ^^  The  First  and  the  Last,"  and  who,  in 
verse  13,  claims  to  himself  the  work  of  creation.  The 
speaker  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  Divine.  But  in 
the  verse  before  us,  this  divine  being  speaks  of  himsklf 
as  distinct  from  the  Losd  God,  and  as  sent  by  him.  He 
describes  himself  also,  as  the  author  of  communications 
to  men  from  the  first.  Now,  such  a  being  can  be  none 
other  than  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  the  revealer 
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of  God  to  man,  at  once  the  equal  and  the  messenger  of 
the  Father ;  and  so  the  passage  has  been  viewed  by  the 
great  body  of  interpreters,  ancient  and  modem. 

What  then,  was  the  design  of  Ood  in  all  these  revela- 
tions of  himself,  of  which,  we  have  only  given  an  illus- 
tration? To  use  the  lanmiage  of  Bishop  Hinds,  '^It 
surely  must  have  been  designed  to  suggest  to  the  minds 
of  his  people,  and  to  habituate  their  minds  to  contem- 
plate God  as  Three.  Three  diflTerent  divine  Persons  ap- 
pear as  the  agents  and  rulers,  in  a  threefold  dispensar 
tion ;  so  different  indeed,  that  if  left  to  form  our  conjec- 
tures of  the  divine  nature  from  the  facts  of  this  progress- 
ive economy,  all  view  of  one  God  must  have  oeen  dis- 
carded. The  facts  of  Bevelation  represent  God  as  a 
Trinity;  and  it  is  only  by  express  and  perpetual  qualifi- 
cations of  a  view  so  suggested,  that  we  are  assurea  of  his 
Unity. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  short,  rests  primarily  on 
historical  facts ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  on  a  series  of 
declarations  and  other  provisions  made  in  reference  to 
those  facts.  If  we  suppose  the  Bible  stript  of  all  those 
provisions  which  it  contains  for  qualifying  its  historical 
representations  of  the  Divine  nature,  it  would  exhibit 
three  Gods ;  but  with  those  provisions,  that  representa- 
tion becomes  a  Trinity  in  Unity.* 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  fundamental  proof-text 
for  the  unity  of  Goa  in  contradistinction  to  all  other  pre- 
tended deities,  as  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  let  ns 
now  take  one  of  the  most  striking  declarations  respect- 
ing the  Unity  of  God  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is 
found  in  John  xvii:  1-3.  ^^  These  words  spake  Jesus 
and  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven  and  said.  Father;  the 
hour  is  come,  glorify  the  Son,  that  thy  Son  may  also 
glorify  thee.  As  thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all 
nesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou 
hast  given  him.  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee,  the  only  tnie  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent." 

The  argument  drawn  from  this  passage  by  Unitarians 
is,  that  since  the  fatheb  is  declared  to  be  the  oklt  tme 

*See  The  Three  Templee  of  the  One  IVue  God  Oontneted.— Oz£  ISSa 
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God,  our  Saviour,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  not  truly 
God.  But,  in  this  argument,  there  is  a  gross  fallacy. 
The  very  precise,  and  cautiously  chosen,  words  of  Christ 
are  miastated.  What  Christ  does  say  is,  that  his  Father 
is  the  only  true  Gk>d,  but  he  does  not  say  that  his  Fa- 
ther ONLY  is  the  true  God.  He  afSrms  that  his  Father, 
in  contrast  with  all  the  other  so-called  Gods,  is  the  only 
true  God,  but  he  does  not  say  that  the  Father  only,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  alone 
this  tnie  God.  Between  these  declarations  there  is 
a  radical  and  essential  difference.  Christ  affirms  that 
there  is  an  only  true  God,  and  that  his  Father  is  this 
only  true  G^d,  both  of  which  propositions  we  believe  to 
be  true.  But  this  leaves  the  question  still  to  be  answer- 
ed, as  in  the  case  of  the  Jehovan  of  the  Old  Testament, — 
who,  and  what,  is  this  one  only  true  God  ?  According 
to  his  own  representation  of  himself,  God  we  have  seen, 
ia  not  an  absolute,  and  uncompounded  person,  but  is  a 
triplicity  of  persons  in  one  Godnead.  God  is  a  necessa- 
ry, self-existent,  spiritual  being,  in  whom  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  do  necessarily  co-exist,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute that  one  being.  The  Father  is  the  only  true  God, 
not  excluding  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Son  is 
the  only  true  God,  not  excluding  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  God,  the  only  true,  not 
excluding  the  Father  and  the  Son.  When,  therefore,  it 
is  said  the  Father  is  the  only  true  God,  since  each  of 
them  participates  in  that  one  essence  or  Godhead  which 
is  the  only  true  and  real  God,  each  and  all  unite  to  con- 
stitute this  one  Godhead.  And  as  this  Godhead  is  com- 
mon to  each  and  all,  it  may  be  attributed  to  each ;  and 
each,  therefore,  may  be  called  the  only  true  God.  Such 
is,  as  we  believe,  the  teaching  of  Scripture  as  to  the 
natural,  necessary,  and  eternal  union,  in  one  Godhead, 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  And  against  this 
our  Saviour  affirms  nothing;  since  he  does  not  say  thou 
Father  only,  art  the  true  God,  but  that  the  Father  is 
THE  ONLY  true  God,  a  declaration  which  is  equally  true 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  term  Father,  when  applied  to  God,  does  not  al- 
ways in  Scripture,  refer  to  the  person  of  the  Father,  as 
distinct  from  the  Son,  but  is  employed  as  a  general  title 
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of  the  divine  nature,  and  thaa  inclndes  the  three  per*- 
8on6.^  When  the  term  Father  is  applied  to  God  per- 
sonally, and  not  as  to  his  Godhead  or  essence,  it  itt  eitheir 
in  reference  to  his  paternal  relation  to  his  creatufea,  and 
especially  to  believers,  or  to  Christ  aS  his  obly  begot^ 
ten  Son,  ^^  whose  goings  forth,"  or,  as  the  words  meaOi 
*'  whose  generation  is  from  of  old,  from  everlasting.^t 

Now,  what  our  Savionr  says,  he  says  of  "  my  Father,** 
i.  e.  of  God  as  that  eternal  Godhead  with  whom  he  was 
*^  in  the  beginning  as  God,  the  Son."  Christ,  therefore, 
says,  that  God  as  his  Father,  that  is  God  in  that  infiDitA 
essence  and  Godhead  in  which  as  he  elsewhere  declared 
^^  he  and  the  Father  are  one,"  is  the  only  true  God.  Hie 
very  selection,  out  of  all  possible  titles  of  God,  of  thd 
term  Father  necessarily  implies,  and  has  reference  to, 
the  Son  of  whom  Scripture  is  full.  We  everywhere  read 
also,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of 
God,  who  is  God.  Now,  the  term  Father  implies  that 
the  person  so  described,  in  the  order  of  internal  relation 
between  the  persons  of  the  trinity,  is  the  source  or  foun- 
tain of  the  trinity  and  the  first  m  authority  and  office. 
Of  him,  therefore,  it  may  emphatically  be  said,  that  he 
is  the  true  God,  since  be  includes  and  implies  in  his  own 
nature,  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Besides,  whatever  of  divine  honour  is  here  ascribed 
to  the  Father  is  also  ascribed  to  the  Son.  For,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  eternal  life  to  know  the  Father  to  be 
the  only  true  God,  but  also,  as  our  Saviour's  words  cer- 
tainly imply,  to  know  the  Son  also,  as  being  also,  the 
only  true  God  as  well  as  the  Father.  We  are  to  know 
that  and  all  that  of  the  Son,  which  we  are  to  know  of 
the  Father ;  that  is,  that  he  also,  is  the  true  God,  and 
therefore,  as  elsewhere,  God  teaches  us  ^^  we  are  to  hon- 
our THE  Son,  even  as  we  honour  the  Father." 

Both  the  Son  and  the  Father,  therefore,  and  not  the 
Father  alone,  or  the  Sou  alone,  are  represented  as  being 
unitedly  and  equally  the  grand  objects  of  spiritual,  sa^ 
ving  knowledge,  a  statement  which  never  would  have 
been  made  without  infinite  presumption  and  impie^ 

*  Deui  xxxii:  6;  la.  Ixiii:  Id,  and  Ixiy:  8;  Matt  y:  16,  4Sy  and  yx:  4» 
and  7,  11 ;  John  yiii:  41. 
f  Mioah  Ti:  4,    Sea  Jonathan  Edward's  WorlE%  t<^  », 
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\yy  GhriBt  were  he  not  himself  "God,  blessed  for  ever.** 
The  knowled^  here  made  requisite  is,  it  ^lust  be  re- 
xnetnbered,  a  spiritual  and  heartfelt  reliance  on  the  ani=> 
'feed  object  presented  to  onr  faith.  It  includes  love  to 
Slim,  aaoration  of  him,  and  obedience  to  his  commands. 
^nd  as  this  knowledge  is  to  be  directed  to  the  Son  as 
'^rell  as  to  the  Father,  in  order  to  obtain  eternal  life,  the 
Son  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  true  Ood  equally  with 
"fthe  Father.  And  this  is  what  we  are  elsewhere  taught, 
"^vhen  we  are  told  that  "  God  is  in  Chbist  reconciling  the 
'world  unto  himself,"  Christ  being  "God  haiofestin  thk 

3T«BBH." 

But  fhrther,  the  Father  is  here  said  to  be  tbe  only  true 
Ood,  because  he  only  can  give  etenial  life.  But  this 
eternal  life  is  here  and  elsewliere,  more  frequently  and 
emphatically,  associated  absolutely  and  entirely  with 
the  Son,  who  must,  therefore,  also  be  the  only  true  God. 
And  hence  Christ  is  denominated  frequently  "the  life.** 
He  is  frequently  said  to  give  "everlasting  life"  and 
^* eternal  lite."*  And  the  apostle  John,  as  if  in  allusion 
to  this  passage,  declares,  "  and  we  know  that  the  Son  of 
Gh>d  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that 
we  may  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we  are  m  him  that 
IB  TBUB,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  CnRisT.  TIIIS  IS  THE 
TRUE  GOD  AND  ETERNAL  LIFE. 

And  that  the  Son  is  elsewhere  called  the  true  God  in 
Scripture,  is  admitted  by  Socinus  himself,  the  father  of 
modem  Socinians.f  "It  is  very  false,"  says  Socinus, 
"that  we  should  openly  declare  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
true  God.  We  profess  to  say  the  contrarv,  and  declare 
that  he  is  true  God,  in  several  of  our  writmgs,  as  well  in 
the  Latin  as  in  the  Polish  language."  "Jesus  Christ," 
says  Smalcius,  another  father  of  the  Unitarians,  "also 
may  be  called  with  a  sovereign  right  our  God,  and  the 
true  God,  and  so  he  really  is."  Our  Saviour  therefore, 
in  attributing  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  Fathkk  the 
title  "only  true  God,"  speaks,  as  our  opponents  admit, 
in  conformity  with  the  other  portions  of  Scripture ;  as 
when,  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  being,  whom  we  have 

*Jobii  vi:  27,  andx:  28;MaU.xix:  IS,  21, 
t  See  Ad.  Wiek.»  p.  49,  in  Abeddie,  p.  276. 
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identified  with  Christ,  is  made  to  declare  ^^I  am  Jeho- 
vah thy  Grod:  thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me." 
'^Ib  there  a  God  beside  me?  Yea,  there  is  no  God:  I 
know  not  an^ ;"  and  again :  ^^  There  is  no  Gk>d  else  be- 
aides  one,  a  jnst  GroA  and  a  Saviour;  there  is  none  be- 
sides me ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else  :'*  and 
again,  ^^I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else;  I  am  Gk)d 
and  there  is  none  like  unto  me." 

The  expressions  in  this  text  manifestly  allude  to 
the  multitude  of  Pagan  divinities  who  falsely  bare  the 
name  of  Gods.  The  adjective  trxie  is  opposed  to  false, 
and  the  adverb  ofdy  is  opposed  to  many.  Christ  was, 
evidently,  speaking  in  opposition  to  the  corrupt  the- 
ology of  the  heathen,  as  if  he  had  said,  *^The  Gen- 
tiles perish,  because  they  have  no  knowledge  of  any  but 
false  Gods;  but  it  is  life  eternal  to  know  thee,  the  only 
true  God,  in  opposition  to  idols,  including  his  co-equal 
and  co-essential  Son,  who  is  Jesus  the  Christ." 

Of  exactly  similar  import  is  the  declaration  of  the 
apostle  in  1  Cor.  viii :  4-6.  '^  As  concerning  therefore, 
the  eating  of  those  things  that  are  offered  in  sacrifice 
anto  idols,  we  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world, 
and  that  there  is  none  other  God  but  one.  For  though 
there  be  that  are  called  gods,  whether  in  heaven  or  m 
earth,  as  there  be  gods  many  and  lords  many ;  but  to 
us  there  is  but  one  God, — the  Father,  of  whom  are  all 
things,  and  we  in  him ;  and  one  Losd  Jbsus  Chbibt,  bv 
whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him."  Here  also  God, 
— ^that  is,  the  Godhead,  or  God  considered  in  his 
sence,  and  as  implying  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  i 
to  be  ONK  in  opposition  to  idols  as  in  1  Thess.  i :  9.  K 
we  compare  tnis  with  the  expression  of  St.  Thomas, 
"  My  Lord  and  my  God,"  we  have  the  following  argu- 
ment :  "  To  us  there  is  but  one  God  the  Father — but  to 
us  Jesus  Christ  is  also  Lord  and  Gk>d.  The  Gospel  has, 
therefore,  either  preached  two  Gods,  one  distinct  from 
the  other,  or  that  the  ^^  one  God  the  Father"  is  here  the 
name  of  a  nature,  under  which  Christ  himself,  as  GK)d, 
is  also  comprehended.  The  same  conclusion  may  be 
also  deduced  from  several  other  passages.  Thus,  in 
Matt,  xxiii:  v.  9,  it  is  said,  "(yall  no  man  your  Father 
upon  earth,  for  one  is  Tora  Father,  which  is  in  hea- 
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P    But  in  verse  10,  it  is  said,  ^^  Neither  be  ye  called 
^CABTEBS)  for  oine  is  toxtr  masteb,  even  Chbist,  (vide  John 
iii  :  18,)  which  is  in  Heaven.    Now,  if  from  the  words, 
OXTB  IB  TOUB  Fatheb,  an  argument  is  drawn  for  the  ex- 
cslnsive  divinity  of  the  Father,  the  same  argument  wonld 
X>fove,  ihaJt  one  person  only  is  our  moBter^  and  that  this 
perBon  is  Christ,  which  excludes  the  persons  of  the  Fa* 
Xher  and  the  Spirit  from  the  honoar  of  that  title,  and 
therefore,  reduces  the  argument  to  an  absurdity.    We 
are  to  conclude  then,  that  as  the  phrase,  ^^  one  master,*' 
<»nnot  be  meant  to  exclude  the  Father,  so  neither  do 
other  similar  expressions  applied  to  the  Father,  as  ^^one 
«ood,"  or  **one  is  your  Father,"  exclude  the  person  of 
Ohrist.    The  title  of  Father  is,  itself,  ascribed  to  the  se- 
cond person  of  the  Trinity  ;  for  Christ,  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega,  says  of  himself,  ''He  that  overcometh  shall 
inherit  all  thinss,  and  I  will  be  his  Gk>D,  and  he  shall 
be  MT  Son.''*    Isaiah  expressly  calls  him  the  Eveblasiv 
nra  Father.    A^in,  it  is  written,  "They  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  bemg  the  children  of  the  resurrection  :** 
^^bat,"  says  Christ,  ''I  am  the  resurrection."    Christ 
therefore,  is  Ood,  and  the  believers  are  his  children. 
The  word  Father,  therefore,  cannot  always  be  a  name 
that  distinguishes  the  first  person  in  the  Uodhead  from 
the  other  persons  of  the  Godhead,  but  is  often  to  be  un- 
derstood as  a  term  merely  of  relation,  and  as  in  this 
sense,  apnlicable  to  the  second  person  also.f 

But  Wliitby  so  fairly  meets,  and  so  fully  confutes  the' 
argument  which  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  Unitarians  general- 
ly, derive  from  this  passage,  that  I  shall  here  transcribe 
his  comment  The  passage  is  this :  "  To  us  there  is  but 
one  Gkxl  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in 
(or  for)  him ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are 
all  things,  and  we  by  him."  Hence,  (says  Whitby,) 
the  Arians  and  Socinians  argue  against  the  Deity  of 
Ghrist,  as  he  who  saith  there  is  one  Emperor,  to  wit, 
Osesar,  saith  in  effect,  tliei'e  is  no  other  Emperor  btit 
Gadsar.  So  he  tliat  saith  there  is  one  God  the  Father, 
saith  in  effect,  there  is  no  other  God  besides  the  Father. 
Again,  he  who,  having  separately  spoken  of  one  God, 

*  RevcL  zzi:  7»  Isaiah  ix:  6,  Luke  xx:  88,  John  ii:  4& 
f  See  Jones  on  IVinitj. 
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TOoceedB  distinctly  to  speak  of  one  Lord,  to  wit :  Jesus 
Ohrist  doth,  by  that  distinct  title,  snflSciently  show  Christ 
is  not  that  God.  Snch  is  the  ailment  of  Unitarians. 
To  this  Whitby  replies :  ^^  To  the  second  aif;nment  the 
reply  is  obvious,  by  retorting  the  argument^  as  to  the  an- 
cient Commentators,  against  this  Arian  objection,  thus : 
That,  as  the  apostle,  by  saying  there  is  one  Lord  Jeena 
Christ,  cannot  be  reasonably  8ap{>osed  to  ezdade  the 
Father  from  being  the  Lord  of  Christians,  as  he  is  often 
styled  in  the  New  Testament;  so  neither  by  saying, 
there  is  one  God  the  Father,  ought  he  to  be  supposed  to 
exclude  Jesus  Christ  from  being  also,  the  Gtod  of  Chris- 
tians. So  argue  Origen  and  !Novatian  -  especially  if  we 
consider,  first,  that  he  is  here  styled  that  one  Zardj  iy 
fjohom  are  oil  things^  t.  e.  ^^  by  whom  all  things  are  crear 
ted." — ^Ephes.  iii :  9.  ^^  All  things  which  are  in  heaven 
or  in  earth." — Coloss.  i:  16.  For  "he  that  made  all 
things  is  God." — Heb.  iii :  5.  And  "  by  the  works  of 
the  Creation  is  the  Grodhead  known." — Bom.  iii :  20. 
And  this  is  elsewhere  made  the  very  description  of 
God  the  Father,  that  it  is  he,  by  whom  are  all  things. — 
Bom.  xi :  36,  and  Heb.  zi :  10.  And  next,  that  all  thinfla 
were  created  not  only  by  this  Lord,  but  (sv  twrw)  "  for 
him"  also. — Col.  i:  16.  Now,  this  is  the  very  thing 
which  the  apostle  here  ascribes  to  God  the  Father. 

"Secondly,  to  the  other  argument  I  answer,  that  we 
and  all  the  ancients  assert,  as  truly  as  our  opponents 
can  do,  the  unity  of  the  G^head,  and  that  Chnst  Jeens 
is  not  another  God,  but  only  another  person  from  the 
Father ;  and  that  the  application  of  the  word  God  here 
to  the  Father,  doth  not  necessarily  exclude  the  Son 
from  being  GK)d  also,  but  only  from  being  the  fountain 
of  the  Deity,  as  the  Father  is.  Thus,  when  these  words, 
I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  (Bevel,  i: 
17;  ii:  8,  and  xxii:  13,^  are  by  St.  John,  applied  to 
Christ,  it  cannot  be  concluded  hence,  that  the  Father  is 
not  also  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  as  he 
is  often  called  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  thou^  onr 
Saviour  be  the  proper  title  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  as  his  very 
name  informs  us,  yet  is  the  Father  in  Scripture  styled 
our  Saviour,  (1  Tim.  i :  1,  and  ii :  3,)  and  the  Saviour  of 
all  men,  iv:  10.    The  primitive  fathers  considering  Qod 
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the  Father  as  the  fountain  of  the  Deity,  and  Jesus 
Christ  as  God  of  Gk>d,  frequently  assert  two  things, 
which  may  illustrate  this  passage : 

First,  Tliat  Christians  acknowledge  one  Ood  only, 
even  the  Father,  and  yet  that  Jesus  Christ  was  truly 
God,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father. 

Secondly,  That  God  the  Father  was  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  and  vet  that  all  things  were  created  by  the 
Word." 

And  here,  also,  in  describing  this  God,  as  he  exists 
tri-personally^  the  Son  is  associated  with  the  Father  by 
the  term  Lord,  which  is  equivalent  to  Jehovah  or  Su- 
preme Divinity,  and  by  the  attribution  to  him  of  the 
same  universal,  infinite  and  divine  dominion.  And  so 
also,  in  the  only  other  very  distinct  allusion  to  the  unity 
of  God  in  the  New  Testament  in  ]  Tim.  ii :  8,  5.  The 
apoetle  in  verse  8,  speaks  of  God  our  Saviour,  and  at- 
tributes to  our  Saviour  as  God  sovereign  power  and 
dominion,  and  then  adds:  ^^For  there  is  one  God  and 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Je- 
sus," whex*e  with  God,  who  in  his  essence  is  called  one, 
Christ  is  again  associated  in  the  statement  of  the  object 
of  Christian  worsliip  and  adoration.  The  Apostle,  in 
effect  says,  pray  for  all  men ;  because  all,  without  ex- 
ception, are  accountable  to  one  supreme  moral  authori- 
ty, and  have  only  one  way  of  hope  and  salvation.  To 
all  men,  there  is  no  other  than  one  Saviour,  the  only  De- 
liverer from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  the  wrath  to  come. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  even  in  a£Srming  tlie  unity  of 
God.  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  the  Old,  never 
teaches  the  absolute  and  personal  unity  of  God,  but  only 
the  unity  of  his  essence  in  contrast  with  all  false  Gtods. 
So  far  A*om  doing  so,  we  have  seen  that  even  in  de- 
claring the  unity  of  QtoA.  the  New  Testament  holds  forth 
Christ  as  associated  in  the  one  Godhead,  as  ^Hhe  true 
Grod  and  eternal  life;"  and  in  another  passage,  as  ^^the 
blessed  and  only  potentate,  the  King  ut  Kings  and  Lord 
of  Lords,  who  ^^only  Lath  immortality."  Such  is  the 
union  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  that  in  respect 
of  their  essential  glories,  what  is  asserted  of  the  one,  is 
to  be  understood  of  the  other.  Jesus,  therefore,  not 
only  says,  ^'  I  and  the  Father  are  one ;"  but  also  affirms 
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that  ^^  be  who  honours  the  Son,  honours  the  Father  also." 
And  again,  he  says,  ^^  All  that  the  Father  hath,  is  mine, 
— ^his  nature,  essence,  or  Oodhead.  He  that  hath  sem 
me,  hath  seen  the  Father  also." 

It  will  afterwards  be  shown  that  Scripture  attribatea 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  to  the  Son,  everything 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  Father,  and  that  he  therefore, 
is.  also,  ^'  the  only  true  Gk>d."  But,  at  present,  it  is 
enough  to  have  proved  this  of  the  Son,  and  that  too, 
from  the  verv  passages  adduced  to  establish  the  abao- 
lute,  personal,  and  metaphysical  unity  of  God. 

We  thus  perceive  that,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  tauffht 
in  Scripture,  that  tibere  is  one  only  true  Ood.  On  ttie 
other  hand,  we  are  equally  taught  in  Scripture,  that  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ohost,  are  alike  this 
one  onl  V  true  Ood.  Hence,  devoutly  receiving  the  Bible 
as  the  divine  word  of  inspiration,  and  presummg  not  to 
be  wise  either  above  what  is  written,  or  contrary  to  what 
is  written,  we  conclude  from  these  several  declarations 
of  Scripture,  that  there  is  one  onlv  true  God,  the  maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,  but  that  this  one  only  true  GK)d, 
mysteriously  exists  in  three  persons,  or  hypostases,  as 
he  himself  terms  it,  and  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  one, 
in  regard  to  his  substance  or  his  proper  divine  nature ; 
but  that  he  is  three,  in  regard  to  his  component  persons 
or  hypostases. 

A  christian  is  bound  therefore,  to  believe,  that  there 
is  one  only  true  God,  and  that  the  Almighty  Father  of 
heaven  and  earth  is  that  God. 

This  tenet,  at  once  separates  him  from  those  who  wor- 
ship the  multifarious  rabble  of  Paean  divinities ;  for,  if 
he  admit  as  the  very  foundation  of  his  creed,  the  exist- 
ence of  one  only  true  God,  he  must  of  necessity,  reject 
from  his  creed  a  plurality  of  false  gods. 

But,  as  a  Christian  is  bound  to  oelieve,  that  there  is 
one  only  true  GK)d ;  so  is  he  likewise  bound  to  believe, 
that  the  one  only  true  Ood  hath  sent  Jesus  of  Kazareth 
in  the  character  of  the  promised  Messiah ;  and  that  as 
such,  HE  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting 
Father  and  the  Prince  of  Peace, — the  co-equal  ]:)erson, 
with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  ever-blessed 
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triune  Jehovah.  This  is  the  G^od  to  whom  as  a  Chris- 
tian, every  believer  is  dedicated,  into  whose  name  (or 
nature  and  glory,)  he  is  baptized,  in  whom  he  is  to  be- 
lieve, and  whom  he  is  to  love,  honour,  worship  and  obey 
with  all  his  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength,  ana  mind. 

The  former  article  of  his  belief  separates  the  Chris- 
tian from  polytheistic  Gentiles.  The  latter  article  of  his 
belief  separates  him  from  the  Jews;  for  tfiough  they 
have  ever  firmly  expected  the  promised  Messiah,  they 
have  generally,  as  pertinacioush'  denied  that  the  Mes- 
siah has  come  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, — that 
he  is  God, — that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God, — and  that  God 
is  a  triune  Jehovah,  consisting  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  in  one  essential  nature. 

We  must  never  forget,  however,  that  mere  doctrinal 
knowledge,  however  essential,  will  stand  us  in  little  avail, 
unless  it  is  manifested  in  our  practice.  That  same  Di- 
vine person,  who  declared  the  knowledge  of  God  the 
Father  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  oe  eternal  life, 
declared  also,  no  less  unequivocally,  ^'Not  every  one, 
that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kinsdom  of  Heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Falser  which  in  Heaven.* 

Unitarians  may  say,  that  to  know  Jesus  Christ,  is  to 
know  the  will  of  God,  as  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ. 
But  it  is  not  knowing  the  will  of  God,  but  God  himself 
as  a  Saviour,  that  wul  secure  us  eternal  life.  To  know 
Jesus  Christ  is,  therefore,  to  know  him  as  he  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Gospel,  as  Gc>d  and  man;  and  as  having 
become  such  for  our  redemption ;  and  to  believe  in,  love, 
and  obey  him  as  snch,  and  thus  we  perceive  the  plain, 
practical,  and  fundamental  character  of  the  doctnne  of 
the  trinity. 

This  does  GUxl's  book  declare  in  obvious  phrase, 

In  roost  sincere  and  honest  wordi»  bj  Ood 

Himself  selected  and  arranged,  so  clear, 

So  plain,  so  perfectly  distinct,  that  none 

Who  tead  with  humble  wish  to  understand. 

And  ask  the  Spirit  given  to  all  who  ask. 

Can  miss  their  meaning;  biased  in  heave nlv  light, 

*  1  Peter,  i:  6-7,  and  ix:  11. 
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The  true  One  Ood,  in  Penoni  Three^ 
Oreat  Father  of  eternity. 
Swift  with  the  son  depiirts  the  day, 
Oh,  shed  on  na  a  heayenly  ray. 

At  mom  and  eren  to  Thee  we  raiae 
The  (rifffa  of  ^T$jw,  the  song  of  pndae, 
Though  poor  the  etrain,  ita  aim  m  hi^ — 
Gk>d  oyer  iJl  to  glorify  I 

Father,  for  oyer  be  adored 
And  Thon,— the  Son,— onr  onlj  Lord, 
And  Thon,  tme  Consolation  Giyer,. 
Now,  henoeforih,  and  for  eyerl 


God  the  Fatherl  with  va  be^ 

Shield  us  Thon  from  danger  nigh, 
From  sin's  bondage  set  ns  me, 

Help  OS  happily  to  diet 

God  the  Sayioorl  with  ns  be. 

Shield  ns  Thon  from  danger  nigh, 
From  sin's  bondage  set  ns  free, 

Help  ns  happily  to  die! 

God  the  SpiritI  with  ns  be. 

Shield  ns  Thon  from  dancer  ni^^ 
From  sin's  bondage  set  ns  £ee. 

Help  ns  happily  to  die  1 

Keep  ns  in  the  heayenly  faith. 

From  Satan  us  deliyer; 
Thine  in  life  and  thine  in  death, 

llune  only  and  for  eyerl 

God  I  with  thy  wea^ns  arm  ns, 

With  all  true  Christians^  shall  we^— 
Nor  earth,  nor  hell,  to  harm  ns,— 

Hallelujah  sing  to  thee! 

Hymn*  o/AneimU  Okwrek, 


ARTICLE  n. 

THE  PSALTER  OF  THE  VIRGm  MARY. 

The  essential  element  of  the  Romish  apostasy  is  crea- 
tttre-wofship.  Popery,  like  heathenism,  has  ^^  changed 
the  truth  ot  God  mto  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  served 
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the  creatare  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for- 
ever." 

Perhaps  no  single  work  ever  written,  by  Papist  or 
Protestant,  exhibits  this  feature  of  the  great  apostasy 
more  strongly  than  the  one,  the  title  of  which  we  have 

J  laced  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  consists  of  one 
andred  and  fiftv  Psalms,  in  imitation  of  the  inspired 
Psalms  of  the  Bible,  all  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
several  songs  of  praise  in  like  manner,  addressed  to  her, 
parodied  from  different  passages  of  Scripture ;  a  hvmn 
m  imitation  of  the  Te  dewm,  Umdcmms^  and  a  creea  an- 
swering to  that  of  St.  Athanasius.  The  whole  is  arrang- 
ed as  a  service,  distributed  into  hows  for  all  the  days  of 
the  week,  in  imitation  of  the  usual  services  of  the  R.  C. 
Church,  and  designed  to  be  used  constantly  as  a  book 
of  devotion. 

Though  written  six  hundred  years  ago,  and  many 
times  printed,  widely  circulated,  and  extensively  used 
as  a  book  of  devotion  in  Eoman  Catholic  countries,  it 
is  comparatively  little  known  to  Protestants ;  and  we 
have  thought  it  well  worth  while  to  draw  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  it,  and  to  present  them  some  extracts 
from  it.  We  trust  it  may  subserve  the  cause  of  truth, 
by  exhibiting  one  of  the  gross,  yet  subtle  corruptions  of 
dnristianity,  and  by  arousing  some  lukewarm  Protest- 
ants to  a  sense  of  danger  from  the  insidious  advances  of 
Bomanism  in  various  parts  of  our  beloved  land. 

Nearly  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  question  of  the  en- 
dowment by  the  British  Grovemment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  of  Maynooth,  was  under  discussion, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  Protestants  in  England, 
were  astonished  at  the  announcement,  made  in  a  public 
meeting  by  a  member  of  Parliament,  that  such  a  book 
exist'Od,  and  that  it  was  one  in  constant  use  at  the  Col- 
lege, which  it  was  proposed  that  the  nation  should  en- 
dow. Many  of  our  reaaers,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  eaual- 
Iv  astonished  by  the  extracts  which  we  present;  ana  we 
think  they  will  thank  us  for  drawing  their  attention  to 
80  remarKable  a  developement  of  me  corrupt  system 
which,  throughout  Europe,  passed  under  the  name  of 
Christianity,  in  the  age  when  the  ^^  Psalter  of  the  Yirgia 
Mary"  was  written. 
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Some  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the  antborehip  of 
this  work.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discass  them.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose,  that  its  reputed  author*  is  a 
Saint  of  the  Roman  Calendar;  and  that  the  work  is,  and 
has  been  for  centuries,  in  extensive  use  and  high  repute, 
as  a  devotional  book,  among  the  members  of  that  com- 
munion. The  edition  from  which  our  extracts  are  taken, 
was  printed  at  Lyons,  in  1729,  in  Latin  and  French, 
with  the  Royal  privilege  and  approbation,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  recommendation  from  a  Doctor  of  the  Sor- 
Donne,  in  which  it  is  styled  "a  work  of  great  piety.** 
The  writer  of  the  preface  says: 

"The  devotees  of  the  Holy  Virgin  will  be  charmed, 
in  reciting  this  Psalter,  with  the  sentiment  and  affections 
with  which  it  is  filled ;  for  the  holy  Doctor  has  here  col- 
lected all  that  can  be  said,  both  grand  and  tender,  re- 
specting Our  Lady.  They  will  see  here,  with  admira- 
tion, what  a  sublime  idea  of  Maby  the  Holy  Spirit  gives 
to  the  souls  which  it  possesses ;  and  how  far  the  greatest 
Saints  have  carried  their  love,  their  confidence,  and  their 
praises,  towards  this  divine  Queen." 

"  Those  who  are  little  touched  with  the  love  of  the 
Holy  Yirffin,  and  little  enlightened  in  respect  to  her 
graces  and  privileges,  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  the 
manner  in  which  our  Saint  expresses  himself,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  mere  creature.  But  let  them  reflect  that  it  is  a 
Doctor  of  the  church  who  speaks,  a  Doctor  too,  who^by 
his  eminent  holiness,  earnea  for  himself  the  title  of  Tne 
Seraphic  Doctor.  He  was  both  too  enlightened  to  err, 
and  too  holy  to  fill  an  entire  work  with  sentiments  not 
conformed  to  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d.  Let  them  reflect  that 
this  mere  creature,  whom  the  Saint  here  addresses,  is  the 

*  St  Bonaventara^  bom  at  Bac^orea,  in  Tuscany,  in  the  year  I2S1. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  became  a  monk  of  the  order  of  SL  Francis; 
at  thirty-five,  General  of  his  order ;  and  the  year  following;  Doctor  of  the 
Uniyersity  of  Paris.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1274^  be  was  a  Cardi- 
nal and  rapal  L^te  at  the  Conncil  of  Lyons.  It  is  an  eyidenoe  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  that  his  foneral  was  attended  by  the 
Pope,  the  Cardinals,  two  Patriarchs,  and  five  hundred  Bishopsi 

St  B.  wrote  on  Uie  rules  of  his  order  and  in  its  defence,  on  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Yiii^n  Mary,  celibaer,  trananbetantiation,  dbe.  His  Jtimrm- 
rium  nuntis  in  Dtvtn  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  whioh  procured  for 
her  the  title  of  "the  Seraphic  Doctor."  He  was  caponiied  by  Pope 
Siztus  IV. 
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Mother  of  the  Creator  and  Redeemer,  spouse  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Queen  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  Sovereign  of  angels 
and  men,  to  whom  the  world  owes  its  deliverance ;  and 
who,  having  been  associated  with  her  Son  in  the  work 
of  redemption,  is  still  (associated)  in  his  glory,  in  his 
dominion,  and  in  that  supreme  power  which  has  been 
given  to  him  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Whoever  can 
penetrate,  as  St.  fionaventnra  did,  all  that  these  titles 
signify,  how  easily  would  he  understand  the  language  of 
this  holy  Doctor,  and  how  much  relish  and  consolation 
would  he  find  in  it !" 

After  an  ai^umeut  to  prove  that  this  worship  of  the 
Virgin  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  which  is  due  to 
Christ,  admitting  ^^  that  the  merits  of  Jesus  are  infinite, 
while  those  of  Mary  are  finite,"  he  proceeds : 

^'  Still  this  difference  stands  not  in  the  way  of  the  fact 
that  it  hath  pleased  that  adorable  Son  to  render  his  holy 
Mother  all  powerful  with  himself;  to  share  with  her  all 
his  goods,  all  his  honours,  all  his  titles,  and  to  make  her 
the  depositary  and  dispenser  of  his  treasures.  This  is 
what  the  Saints  have  believed ;  this  is  what  the  univer- 
sal church  gives  us  to  understand,  when  it  calls  Mary 
our  Advocate,  our  Befiige,  our  Hope,  our  Life,  our 
Sweetness,  our  Succour,  our  Consolation,  Mother  of 
Grace,  Mother  of  Mercy,  Pole-star,  Gate  of  Heaven,  &c. 
St.  Bonaventura  has  said  nothing  of  the  holy  Virgin 
which  is  not  included  in  these  titles.  What  have  we 
then  to  fear  in  using  the  same  language  which  he  used^ 
and  in  nourishing  tue  devotion  of  uie  people  toward  the 
Mother  of  God,  with  the  same  affections  with  which  we 
see  that  the  greatest  Saints  nourished  theirs." 

After  alluding  to  the  numerous  editions  of  the  work 
which  had  been  already  published  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  mentioning  some  traits  of  his  own,  the 
edition  proceeds : 

'^We  believe  that  in  contributing  by  this  means  to 
foster  devotion  to  the  holy  Virgin,  we  are  rendering  a 
service  to  the  church  and  to  the  country ;  for  it  is  a  re- 
mark universally  true,  that  wherever  this  devotion  flour- 
ishes, there  the  faith  also  flourishes ;  and  that  on  the 
contrary  one  of  the  speediest  eflects  of  heresy  (!)  is,  first, 
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to  weaken,  and  at  length  to  abolish  entirely,  devotion  to 
the  holj  Virgin." 

In  cloeing  lis  preface,  the  editor  strongly  recommends 
that  this  work  should  be  pnt  into  the  hands  of  youth,  ^^  to 
impress  seasonably  upon  their  tender  hearts,  devotion 
towards  oar  Lady,  and  to  cause  them  to  taste  its  sweet- 
ness." 

But  we  must  hasten  to  present  some  extracts  from  the 
work  itself.  They « might  be  taken  almost  at  random, 
and  ^et  could  not  foil  to  exhibit  throughout,  the  same 
application  of  idolatrous  epithets,  the  same  attributing 
to  Mary  of  the  honors,  attributes  and  powers  of  her 
Son.  Take  the  18th  and  19th  Psalms  (corresponding  to 
Psalms  19th  and  20th,)  as  specimens.  We  give  t&m 
entire: 

Psalm  18. 

"OobU  enAnant  gloriam  taun,  Yuv  Tlie  heftveDs  dedare  thj  glorf» 
ffo  Mabia,  et  unquentorum  tuomm  O  Virgin  BCarj,  and  the  fragranea 
fragrantia  in  omnibuB  gentiboa  est  of  thy  ointments  iadiepened  among 
dispena.  all  the  nations. 

Respirate  ad  illam,  perditi  pee<Mir  Pant  after  her,  ye  lost  sinnef% 
tores;  et  perdaoet  vos  ad  indulgentiie  and  ehe  will  oonduct  you  to  tha 
portmn.  port  of  pardon. 

In  hymnis  et  psalmis  et  cantieia^  Touch  her  compassion  by  hymni 
pulsate  yisoera  cgus;  et  stillabit  yo-  and  ps^ms,  and  songs  of  praiae; 
ois  gratiam  duloeidinis  sue.  and  ehe  shall  shed  upon  yoo  tht 

grace  of  her  sweetness. 

Glorificate  earn,  Justi  ante  thronum  Olorify  her,  ye  just,  before  the 
Dei;  quia  frnctu  yentris  ^us  estis  throne  of  Gk>d,for  by  the  firnitof 
jnstitiam  operatL  her  womb^  ye  haye  wrou^t  ri(^ 

eousness. 

Laudateeam,o(BliooBlomm;  etno-  Praise  her,  ye  heayens  of  haft- 
men  ejus  glorificet  omnis  terra.  yeu^  and  let  au  the  earth  c^orify 

her  name. 

Psalm  19. 

Ezaudias  nos,  Domina,  in  die  tri>  Hear  us,  O  Lady,  in  the  day  of 

bulationia,  et  precibus  nostris  con-  trouble,  and  attend  kindly  to  our 

yerte  dementem  faciem  tuam.  prayers. 

Ne  projicias  nos  in  tempore  mortis  dast  us  not  off  in  the  day  of  ovr 

nostrsB;  sed  sucourre  aninuB,  dnm  death;  but  succour  the  soul  iHmo 

deseruerit  corpus  suum.  it  leayes  the  body. 

Bfitte  angelum  bonum  in  occursum  Send  a  good  ansel  to  meet  it»  by 

ejus,  per  quem  ab  hostibus  defend*-  whom  it  may  be  defended  from  its 

tur.  enemiea. 
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Oil0Bd«  «i  MrenUmimi  Jndieem  Osiim  tha  Jndoe  of  all  worldi  to 
■teenlonnn ;  qm  ob  toi  grttiam  ye-  be  most  liiToaMle  to  it,  that  (» 
Biam  «i  kigiator.  thr  sake  be  maymnt  H  pardon. 

Sentiat  in  pouiia  refrigerinm  tamn ;  In  the  pidns  (ofpnigatorj,]  may 
aiooneadaeiloflnmhitflreleetotDeL    it  feel  Uij  eonsolation,  and  grant 

it  a  plaee  among  the  elieot  of  God, 

That  the  pains  mentioned  in  the  last  verse,  are  those 
of  purgatory,  is  evident  from  the  French  translation, 
which  nas  dans  Uapeines  du  Pwgdtoi/re. 

Bnt,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  give  brief 
extracts.  Almost  every  sentence  contains  ascriptions 
to  Mary  of  that  which  belongs  to  God  alone.  ^Praise, 
thanksgiving,  confession,  and  the  fullest  outpouring  of 
trust  and  confidence  are,  throughout,  offered  to  one  who 
trusted  as  truly  and  as  singly  to  Christ,  for  the  salvation 
of  her  own  soul,  as  the  lowliest  penitent  that  ever  cried, 
**  Ood  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'' 

The  28th  of  these  remarkable  Psalms  begins  thus : 

**  Anferte  DominsB  nofltne^  filii  Dei ;  "  Offer  nnto  our  Lady,  ye  Boni  of 
anteta  Domuue  nostne  landem  et  God;  offer  nnto  our  Laay  praiae 
reverentiam.''  and  rererenoe." 

The  80th  thus : 

'*  In  te^  Domina,  eperayi;  non oon-  "In  thee^  0  Lady,  have  I  tmst- 
fimdar  in  etemum;  in  gratia  tua  ed;  let  me  never  Ve  oonfonnded; 
auseipe  me."  in  thy  grace  undertake  for  me." 

The  44th  contains  the  following: 

''Per  tnam  lanetitatem  peocata  "By  thy  holinenlet  my  einsba 

inea  porgentor ;  per  toam  integrita-  purged  away ;  and  by  thy  apright- 

tem  mihi  inoormptibUitas  condone-  ne«  let  immortality  be  conferred 

tor."  upon  me." 

The  50th  commences  thus : 

*'lfiaerere  mei,  Domina*  qnie  Ma-  "Haye  mertrf  upon  me,  O  Lady» 
ter  mifericOTdis  nnnenparis.  who  art  named  the  Mother  of  Mer- 

cy. 

And  ends  with  these  words : 

"Fmctni  yentris  tua  me  reconci-  "Reconcile  me  with  the  fhiit  of 
Ua;  ot  pacifica  me  ie^  qui  me  crea-  thj  womb^  and  make  my  peaoe 
fit"  with  Him  who  created  me." 

Die  90th  commences : 

"Qoi  habitat  in  a^jntorio  Matris  "He  that  dwelleth  in  the  help 
Dei,  in  protectione  ipdns  commora-  of  the  Mother  of  God,  shall  abide 
bitnr."  under  her  protection," 
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And  the  following  one  thus : 

*'BoDtim  est confiberi  Vixgini  MmruD;  <*It is a^ood  thing iogiTe  thaiilu 
«t  psallere  Uli  glovuun  protparitas  ett  to  th«  Virgin  Marj ;  and  to  nng 
mentki"  htr  miae  ia  tha  pmpari^  of  tba 

•ouT* 

The  reader  will,  perhape,  consider  these  extracts  more 
than  enoDgh.  One  spirit  pervades  the  whole,  and  that 
is  a  spirit  of  intense  devotion  to  the  worship  of  a  crea> 
ture.  The  first  Psalm  in  this  collection  of  bJasphemons 
parodies  commences,  ^^  Blessed  is  the  man  who  loveth 
thy  name,  O  Yirein  Mary,"  and  the  last  one  ends,  ^^Let 
every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  our  Lady." 

And  the  prayers  and  other  pieces  interspersed  be- 
tween the  Psalms  are  no  less  intensely  idolatrons.  An 
invocation  at  the  beginning  has  the  following  expres- 
sions :  "  To  thy  protection  we  resort,  holy  Mother  of 
God ;  despise  not  onr  entreaties  in  onr  necessities,  but 
deliver  us  from  all  danger.  Oh,  glorious  and  blessed 
ever-Yirgin.  Oh  Lady,  open  thou  my  lips,  and  my 
mouth  shall  show  forth  thy  praise,"  &c. 

The  Te  Deu/m,  laudamus  is  parodied,  and  becomes 
Te  Matrem  Dei  laudamus^  and  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  be- 
comes ^^Sancta,  sancta,  sancta  Maria,  Dei  genitriz." 
^^  All  the  earth  doth  worship  thee,  as  the  spouse  of  the 
Eternal  Father!  All  angels  and  archangels,  thrones 
and  principalities,  serve  £ee  with  fidelitv,"  etc..  In  a 
litany  at  tne  close,  Mary  is  styled  ^^  Mother  of  Divine 
Grace,"  "  Mother  of  the  Creator,"  "  Mirror  of  Justice,'* 
"  Seat  of  Wisdom,"  Cause  of  our  Joy,"  "  Mystical  Rose," 
"Tower  of  David,"  " Ivory  Tower,"  " Golden  Palace," 
"Ark  of  the  Covenant,"  "Gate  of  Heaven,"  "Morning 
Star,"  "Health  of  the  Weak,"  "Kefuge  of  Sinners,'^ 
"  Help  of  Christians,"  and  "  Queen  of  Angels." 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  system  of  worship  which  ap- 
peals so  strongly  to  the  imagination,  and  to  human  sym- 
pathy, shoulahave  a  powerful  hold  on  its  votaries,  es- 
pecially if  they  have  been  trained  under  its  influence  in 
early  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  wonder  is,  that  any  es- 
cape from  its  toils.  Its  tendency  is  to  greater  and  still 
greater  excesses.  One  of  the  Prayers  ap]>ended  to  this 
Psalter  of  St.  Bonaventura  is  addressed  "To  the  sacred 
Jleavt  of  the  Holy  Virgin."    It  behooves  us  to  remwn- 
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er,  however,  that  eanieetaess  of  devotion  to  a  religions 
^tem  does  not  prove  it  trae,  any  more  than  firm  intel- 
Kstoal  perBuasion ;  but  that  it  must  inevitably  render  a 
ilse  system  all  the  more  dangerous. 
We  dismiss  this  remarkable  production,  simply  en- 
seating  the  reader,  be  he  Papist  or  Protestant,  serions- 
f  to  consider  how  that  whole  scheme  of  creature  wor- 
bipi  of  which  it  is  a  distinguished  exponent,  must  ap- 
ear  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  has  said,  ^^  My  glory  w%U 
mot  give  to  aohother^^  and  '^  /,  the  Lord  thy  tfody  am  a 
vdous  Ood.^^ 


ARTICLE  m. 

OB  POWER  OF  MORAL  HABIT,  AS  FT  AFFECTS  THE  POWER 

OF  FAITH. 

Ibe  general  fact  that  the  feelings  of  the  heart  do  ex- 
rdae  an  important  influence  over  the  operations  of  the 
itellect,  none  will  deny.  This  influence  is  produced 
ven  by  states  of  feeling  which  are  transient.  Much 
lore  does  it  follow  from  those  which  are  habitual,  and 
'hich  constitute  the  permanent  features  of  the  moral 
baracter.  To  previous  habits  of  association  and  sym- 
athy,  more  than  to  mere  differences  of  intellectual  ca- 
acify,  we  must  trace  the  various  and  conflicting  opin- 
mB  of  men  on  almost  every  subject.  It  is  this  intimate 
mnection  between  the  dispositions  of  the  heart  and  the 
ecisions  of  the  intellect,  which  renders  man  responsi- 
le  in  the  belief  or  the  rejection  of  truth.  The  belief  of 
rror  on  many  subjects,  may  be  morally  indifferent,  and 
ivdve  no  degree  of  guilt,  either  in  its  origin  or  results. 
iut  this  can  never  be  the  case,  where  the  essential  truths 
f  religion  are  concerned.  From  the  very  nature  of 
loee  truths,  belief  or  unbelief  must  be  traced  to  a  cor^ 
ssponding  state  of  the  moral  nature.  The  distinction 
dtween  truth  and  falsehood  here  is  not  merely  intel- 
totoal,  but  at  the  same  time,  and  essentially,  moral. 
his  will  appear  more  evident,  if  we  consider  the  nature 
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of  her  faith,  and  remember  what  is  implied  in  really  be- 
lieving religioos  truth. 

Faith  is  an  emotional,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  act 
^'  With  the  heart  man  believeth  nnto  righteoosness."  It 
follows  necessarily  from  the  natnre  of  the  truths  and 
doctrines  of  religion, — from  their  direct  adaptation  to 
our  desires  and  wants,  our  hopes  and  fears, — that  wheor 
ever  they  are  rightly  apprehended,  and  really  believed, 
the  emotions  of  the  heart  must  consent  and  cooperate 
with  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  in  r^ard  to  them. 
There  may  be  degrees  of  true  faith,  according  to  the 
intensity  of  conviction  in  the  understanding,  and  the 
amount  of  truth  embraced  in  the  belief.  But  the  degree 
of  effect  produced  on  the  heart  will  be  in  exact  con- 
formity to  these  conditions.  The  awakened  mind  of  the 
anxious  inquirer  may,  at  first,  really  apprehend  and  be- 
lieve only  certain  portions  of  Gospel  truth ;  and  the  feel- 
ings of  his  heart  are  affected  accordingly.  He  may  be- 
lieve jn  the  existence  of  God,  the  obligations  of  his  law, 
and  in  his  own  guilt  and  condemnation  as  a  transgressor 
of  that  law.  But,  enveloped  in  darkness  and  bewilder- 
ed by  fear,  he  may  not  as  yet,  ^ive  heed  to  that  inviting 
voice  of  a  merciful  Saviour  which  says,  ^'  Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled,  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in 
me.''  Hence,  he  remains  a  stranger  to  that  repentance 
and  trust,  that  hope,  joy,  and  love,  which  a  real  appre- 
hension of  this  transporting  truth  awakens  in  the  breast 
of  every  sincere  believer.  A  real  belief  of  religious  truth 
is,  invariably,  attended  by  a  class  of  feelings,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  amount  and  character  of  that  truth :  and 
the  genuine  faith  of  the  sincere  Christian,  which  embra- 
ces the  whole  circle  of  Gospel  truth,  implies  that  radical 
change  of  heart,  that  entire  transformation  of  character, 
which  is  termed  regeneration.  He  is  a  new  creature  in 
the  practical  operations  and  moral  results  of  that  faith, 
which  ^^  works  by  love  and  purifies  the  heart"  This  is 
the  only  kind  of  belief  in  Christianity,  which  is  genuine 
and  entire.  Any  form  of  faith  which  falls  short  of  this 
is  either  partial  or  insincere.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  a 
belief  which  is  merely  intellechkd;  if  we  mean  that  such 
a  belief  possesses  any  consistency  with  itself,  or  with 
the  truths  of  religion,    It  js  true,  this  term  is  often  em< 
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ployed  to  denote  that  vague,  careless,  and  contradictory- 
assent,  which  a  large  class  of  unregenerate  men  are  ac- 
castomed  to  yield  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  while 
their  hearts  and  lives  remain  wholly  uninfluenced  by  its 
authority,  and  while  they  manifest  in  reference  to  its 
teachings,  a  habit  of  practical  unbelief.  Perhaps  the 
term  may  serve  as  well  as  any  other,  to  indicate  the 
kinds  of  belief,  which  such  persons  entertain, — a  belief 
which  springs  from  an  unqnestioning  acquiescence  of 
the  mind  in  the  impressions  of  early  education,  or  the 
influences  of  public  sentiment;  while,  in  some  cases,  it 
may  be  sustamed  by  a  general  survey  of  that  mass  of 
evidence  which  supports  the  Gospel.  But  does  such  an 
assent  possess  the  character,  and  does  it  deserve  the 
name  of  a  real  and  rational  belief  in  the  Grospel  of 
Ohristi — ^an  assent  to  Christianity  as  a  general  system 
of  truth,  which  assent  is,  at  the  same  time,  directly  con- 
tradicted by  a  positive  disbelief  of  the  facts  separately 
and  severally,  which  compose  that  system, — a  belief  in 
general,  but  unbelief  in  particulars  ?  ^ 

Apply  some  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity 
to  the  experience  of  such  men,  and  see  if  they  are  really 
believed  oy  them.    Take,  not  only  the  existence,  but  the 
attributes  of  Gk>d,  as  they  are  revealed.    Those  essential 
features  which  constitute  his  character  as  God.    For  ex- 
ample, his  omnipresence,  his  omniscience,  and  the  sove- 
reign and  universal  sway  of  his  providence.    Unregene- 
rate men  admit  the  idea  of  a  God ;  but  it  is  a  Gk)d  di- 
vested of  those  attributes  which  are  essential  to  his 
character.    Do  they  realize  his  constant  presence?    Do 
tliey  act  under  the  conviction  that  his  eye  surveys  all  the 
secrets  of  their  hearts  and  all  the  facts  of  their  historv  i 
Do  Uiey  cherish  habitually,  a  sense  of  their  absolute  de- 
pendence on  the  protecting  care  of  his  over-ruling  Pro- 
vidence 7    Are  these  the  real  convictions  of  their  minds^ 
and  the  genuine  sentiments  of  their  hearts  ?    Or  rather, 
is  it  not  true  of  such,  that  ^^  God  is  not  in  all  their 
tiiouffhts,*'   and  that  they  live  ^^  without  God  in  the 
woria?"    Are  not  such  convictions  and  sentiments  at 
positive  variance  with  their  uniform  and  life-long  habits 
of  thought  and  feeling? 
Take  again,  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,-— not 
Vol.  vra. — No.  8.  3 
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merely  as  a  general  fact  pertaining  to  our  fallen  race, — 
bnt  as  a  positive  truth,  in  its  personal  application  to 
each  individual  of  the  race;  that  the  heart  of  each  man, 
by  nature,  is  corrupt,  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  des- 

t)erately  wicked,  at  enmity  with  God  and  opposed  to  his 
aw;  that  each  man  is  a  sinner,  not  from  the  innocent 
infirmities  of  his  condition,  but  from  the  wilful  prompt- 
ings of  a  wicked  heart;  and  that  he  stands  justly  con- 
demned before  God,  without  an  excuse  to  urge  in  ex- 
tenuation of  his  guilt.  Now,  we  ask,  is  this  truth  really 
believed  bv  un regenerate  ment  Do  they  honestly  en- 
tertain such  ideas  of  their  own  character? 

Take  again,  that  truth,  so  palpable  to  all  experience 
and  observation,  as  well  as  so  plainly  revealed  in  the 
Bible,  which  affirms  the  vanity  of  this  world  as  a  por- 
tion tor  the  soul ;  and  that  the  great  end  of  the  present 
life  is  to  secure  a  preparation  for  a  life  to  come.  Do 
unregenerate  men  practically  believe  this?  Do  they 
habitually  cherish  such  convictions?  Do  they  honestly 
act  under  such  impressions  ?  Where  are  their  affections 
and  hopes,  their  plans  and  purposes,  and  to  what  are 
the  energies  of  their  lives  supremely  devoted?  The 
world,  in  its  pleasures,  and  honoura,  and  riches,  is  held 
as  the  chief  good,  the  only  substantial  reality,  while  all 
above  and  beyond  it,  is  regarded  as  a  dim  region  of 
shadows  and  dreams. 

We  might  enumerate  other  prominent  truths  of  reli- 
gion which  are  practically  disowned  and  rejected  by 
those  who  yet  professedly  admit  the  truth  of  revelation. 
Now,  the  question  recurs,  do  such  persons  really  believe 
the  religion  of  Christ?  We  answer,  no  1  Do  they  then 
disbelieve,  and  are  they  infidels  ?  They  would  feel  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  the  charge;  and  we  shall  not  insist 
on  it,  at  present.  J3ut,  wherein  lies  the  actual  difference 
between  such  an  one  and  him  who  is  confessedly  an  in- 
fidel? Direct  the  infidel  to  that  train  of  evidences  which 
support  Christianity  as  a  divine  institution,  and  he  re- 
plies they  are  unsatisfactory,  he  withholds  his  assent 
from  the  conclusion  to  which  thev  would  bring  him,  pro- 
nounces the  whole  matter  a  cheat  and  delusion,  and 
gives  himself  no  further  concern  about  it.  Direct  the 
other  to  the  same  evidences,  and  be  may  follow,  step  by 
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step,  that  mighty  argument  which  places  Christiauitj 
on  a  foundation  of  rock,  and  he  may  feel  at  e{ich  step,  a 
growing  conviction  of  its  truth,  until  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion,  assured  beyond  a  doubt,  that  this  reh'gion  is 
divine  in  its  origin.  But  he,  also,  turns  away,  and  gives 
himself  no  further  concern  about  it.  Direct  the  infidel 
to  the  history  of  the  Oospel.  Tell  him  to  mark  the 
traces  of  its  journey  along  the  fields  of  the  past,  and  he 
replies,  '^you  are  chasing  a  phantom,"  and  he  turns 
away  from  the  pursuit  as  profitless  and  vain.  Direct 
the  other  to  the  same  point,  and  he  at  once  exclaims, 
"  Lo,  here  are  the  foot-prints  of  something  divine."  But, 
when  the  living  object  itself,  is  overtaken,  when  Chris- 
tianity in  its  real  features  stands  revealed  before  him, 
he  passes  by  with  an  averted  look  and  a  careless  air,  aa 
if  it  were  something  wholly  unworthy  of  his  notice. 
Close  your  Bible,  and  offer  it  to  an  infidel,  and  he  spurns 
it  awav  from  him  as  a  fable  and  a  lie!  Present  the 
same  iBible  closed,  to  an  ordinary  man  of  the  world, 
and  he  meekly  receives  it  as  a  revelation  from  Heaven. 
But  open  its  sacred  leaves,  and  let  the  smothered  light 
of  truth  come  in  contact  with  his  mind,  and  he  is  just  as 
Kreat  an  infidel !  Yet  he  possesses  some  kind  of  a  be- 
lief in  Christianity,  though  it  be  a  belief  which  is  posi- 
tively contmdictea  and  nullified  in  his  whole  actual  ex- 
perience. Now,  why  is  it  that  he  maintains  tins  incon- 
sistent and  contradictory  position  ?  When  the  light  is 
confessedly  admitted  within  the  outer  chamber  of  the 
intellect,  why  is  it  arrested  and  shut  out  from  all  access 
to  the  heart  and  conscience  ?  Why,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  truth,  as  acknowledged  by  the  understanding, 
does  he  maintain  an  attitucie  of  blind  indifference  and 

Sractical  unbelief?    Is  it  owing  to  a  want  of  light, — a 
efect  of  evidence, — the  absence  of  suflScient  proof?  No, 
he  already  professes  himself  perfectly  convinced  of  the 

Seneral  truth  of  the  system.  The  difiBcuIty  would  not 
e  removed  by  multiplying  evidence.  Inaeed,  the  ob- 
stacle in  his  case  cannot  be  reached  by  demonstration. 
It  is  located,  not  in  the  rational,  but  the  moral  part  of 
his  nature, — not  in  his  intellect,  but  in  his  heart.  It  is 
formed  by  the  permanent  features  of  his  moral  charac- 
ter.    It  springs  from  the  settled  habits  of  the  inner  man. 
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The  previonB  yiews  and  sentiments,  tastes  and  afiections, 
desires  and  hopes  of  such  a  character, — all  those  secret 
streams  which  combine  to  form  the  mighty  current  of 
the  will, — bear  down  in  direct  opposition  to  the  teach- 
ings and  tendencies  of  truth.  "Wbile  this  moral  charac- 
ter is  maintained,  such  practical  unbelief  will  be  per- 
petuated. No  human  power  can  give  it  a  more  real  or 
consistent  shape.  No  exhibition  of  evidence,  no  array 
of  argument,  no  intervention  of  miracles,  could  produce 
a  reiu  and  cordial  belief,  while  such  a  character  remain- 
ed. Even  should  one  arise  from  the  dead,  and  with  the 
habiliments  of  the  grave  around  him,  should  bear  his 
awful  testimony  to  the  realities  which  lie  beyond  it, 
those  who  possessed  this  character  would  not  be  inward- 
ly, effectually  persuaded  of  the  truth.  That  character 
must  be  changed  before  a  cordial  belief  of  the  truth  is 
possible.  Indeed,  the  very  act  of  true  belief  implies 
such  a  change  of  character;  and  by  its  first  living  mo- 
tion within  the  soul,  faith  completes  the  overthrow  of  all 
previous  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  have  op- 
posed its  existence. 

The  causes  then,  which  produce  this  practical  unbe- 
lief are,  obviously,  wholly  of  a  moral  character.  The 
light  which  is  admitted  by  the  understanding,  is  exclu- 
ded from  all  access  to  the  inner  man,  because  it  meets 
with  positive  resistance  from  the  previous  elements  of 
the  moral  nature.  The  moral  habits  which  are  insepa- 
rable from  an  ungodly  mind — ^the  views  of  life,  the  plans 
and  purposes,  the  affections  and  hopes,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  a  worldly  spirit, — are  all  at  positive  variance  with 
the  dictates  of  truth.  And  while  such  a  character  is 
maintained,  truth  is  necessarily  rejected  from  the  heart, 
even  after  it  has  gained  access  to  the  understanding. 
And  man  is  willing  to  submit  to  the  contradiction  in- 
volved, so  long  as  he  may  be  able  to  smother  and  hide 
the  truth  under  a  covering  of  indifference.  Unwelcome 
guest  though  it  be,  he  permits  it  to  remain  in  that  outer 
apartment,  provided  it  will  only  consent  to  sleep  on 
there  in  quietness,  and  not  prove  troublesome  by  un- 
timely intrusions  within  more  private  quarters. 

Now,  the  same  causes  which  produce  this  practical 
unbelief,  even  where  the  truth  of  Christianity  receivee 
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the  assent  of  the  understanding,  are  sufficient  in  other 
cases  and  under  different  circa  mstances,  to  prompt  its 
BDtire  rejection  by  positive  infidelity.  The  same  spirit 
of  hostiht^  which  wonld  prompt  one  man,  after  admit- 
ting a  visitor  within  his  house,  to  treat  him  with  silent 
indifference  and  contempt,  to  take  no  notice  of  his  per- 
son, and  give  no  heed  to  his  remarks,  and  turning  his 
back  upon  him  to  act  as  if  wholly  unconscious  of  his 
presence,  might  prompt  another  man,  perhaps  with 
greater  consistency,  to  bar  his  door  against  his  first  ap- 
proach, and  wholly  forbid  his  entrance  within  his  dwell- 
ing. When  this  prevalent  form  of  practical  unbelief  is 
80  obviously  to  be  traced  to  moral  causes,  and  when 
these  causes  are  such  as  are  common,  alike  to  all  unre- 
generate  mankind,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  in  other 
eases,  men  are  prompted  openly  to  reject  and  disown 
the  authority  of  truth.  It  is  rather,  an  evidence  of  the 
overpowering  majesty  of  truth,  that  such  instances  are 
so  rare,  and  that  for  the  most  part,  men  are  led  to  yield 
a  reluctant  assent  to  its  authority,  even  when  their  hearts 
find  lives  rebel  against  it.  Practical  unbelief  is  native 
to  the  unrenewed  heart ;  and  the  essential  features  of  all 
kinds  of  unbelief  are  the  same.  Avowed  infidelity  is 
only  practical  unbelief  carried  to  its  legitimate  results, 
ana  rendered  consistent  with  itself.  Speculative  unbe- 
lief is  only  an  effort  of  the  intellect  to  defend  a  position 
previously  assumed  by  the  heart — an  attempt  at  self- 
consistency. 

In  tracing  unbelief  of  all  kinds,  to  moral  causes,  it  is 
not  necessary  therefore,  to  suppose  the  infidel  to  be  the 
chief  of  sinners,  or  to  conclude  that  he  is  actuated  by  a 
darker  decree  of  depravity  than  those  who  rest  content- 
ed in  the  inconsistency  of  practical  unbelief.  We  need 
only  suppose  him  to  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  dissatis- 
fied and  restless  in  such  a  condition.  He  may  possess  a 
more  inquisitive  turn  of  mind.  He  may  have  been 
trained  to  think  by  the  teachings  of  experience.  He 
may  have  been  awakened  from  the  slumber  of  indiffer- 
ence by  the  voice  of  Providence,  or  the  secret  whispers 
of  God's  spirit.  And  yet,  while  thus  denied  the  repose 
which  others  have  found,  the  same  moral  causes  which 
led  th^m  tp  a  position  of  practical  unbelief,  may  have 
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driven  him  beyond,  into  the  open  field  of  avowed  infi- 
delity. But,  while  on  the  one  hand,  we  willingly  re- 
lease him  from  the  supposition  of  greater  depravity  and 
fnilt,  as  the  prompting  cause  of  nis  unbelief,  yet,  let 
im  not,  on  the  other  hand,  flatter  himself  that  his  pecu- 
liar position  is  owing  to  loftier  powers  of  intellect,  or  a 
more  independent  exercise  of  reason.  For  the  same 
moral  features  which  are  common  to  unredeemed  human 
nature,  are  possessed  by  him ;  and  these  are  responsible 
for  all  the  forms  and  degrees  of  unbelief.  If  he  be  no 
worse,  he  cannot  claim  to  be  better  than  other  men,  and 
the  same  moral  causes,  which  exclude  tnith  in  their 
case,  from  the  heart,  may  suffice  in  his,  to  drive  it  from 
the  intellect. 

It  is  no  arbitrary  decree,  by  which  faith  is  made  the 
condition  of  salvation,  and  unbelief  the  ground  of  con- 
demnation. Faith  involves  and  secures  the  exercise  of 
all  devout  aflfections;  while  unbelief  of  every  form,  im- 
plies a  false  and  perverted  state  of  the  moral  nature. 
The  evidences  of  Uliristianity  are  not  such  as  to  render 
belief  compulsory.  This  would  be  inconsistent  with  a 
state  of  probation,  and  would  destroy  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  faith.  But  they  are  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
mind  of  every  candid  and  earnest  inquirer,  while  they 
are  attended  with  difficulties  which  may  perplex  and 
bewilder  those  whose  moral  tendencies  are  opposed  to 
the  trath.  As  Pascal  says,  "There  is  light  enough  for 
those  whose  sincere  desire  is  to  see,  and  darkness  enough 
to  confound  those  of  an  opposite  disposition."  Wilful 
opposition  to  light  is  the  great  condemnation  of  the 
world;  and  this  is  chargeable  on  every  form  of  unbelief. 
This  principle  is  clearly  affirmed  in  Scripture, — not,  it  is 
true,  as  the  only  ground  of  condemnation,  (for  men  have 
incurred  previous  guilt,  and  stand  already  condemned 
before  they  approach  the  Gospel,)  but  as  the  source  of 
aggravated  guilt, — as  the  chief  and  crowning  condemna- 
tion of  the  world.  "  Light  has  come  into  the  world,  but 
men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds 
are  evil."  "If  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are  lost,  whose  minds  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blind- 
ed." "The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye.  If  thine  eye 
be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light;  but  if 
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thine  eje  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  dark- 
ness." Hence,  nnbelief  is  uniformlv  traced  to  the  stat« 
of  the  heart,  and  it  is  emphatically  termed  ^^au  evil 
heart  of  unbelief." 

.  The  infidel  of  course,  regards  these  as  hard  savings, 
and  refuses  to  hear  them.  And  when  we  accordingly 
suggest  that  moral  causes  operate  to  produce  unbeliei — 
that  the  habits,  tastes,  and  tendencies  of  the  inner  man, 
create  a  secret  prejudice  against  the  truth,  and  that  the 
will  recoils  and  rebels  against  its  authority, — ^he  pro- 
nounces all  this  uncharitaole  denunciation  arrogant  as- 
sumption, and  unreasoning  bigotry  and*  cant.  He  af- 
firms that  he  is  sincere  in  his  convictions,  that  he  has 
honestly  followed  the  dictates  of  an  unbiased  reason, 
and  that  without  prejudice  or  partiality,  he  has  been,  re- 
Inctantly,  led  by  the  force  of  evidence,  to  reject  the  Gos- 
pel. He  will,  perhaps,  express  a  sentimental  regret 
over  the  necessity  of  his  position,  and  be  ready  to  la- 
ment the  loss  of  repose  in  a  blind  faith,  which  he  has 
incurred  by  the  fatal  possession  of  a  penetrating  and 
powerful  intellect  I  But  he  is  not  charged  with  con- 
scious insincerity  or  wilful  hypocrisy.  He  maj'  be  per- 
fectly sincere  in  the  present  act  of  tmbdief  and  yet  he 
may  have  been  subject  to  an  unconscious  moral  perver- 
sion, in  the  previous  stages  of  that  process  by  which  he 
has  been  leu  into  infidelity.  We  cast  no  censorious  im- 
putation on  his  integrity.  We  are  not  arrogating  the 
prerogative  to  search  the  heart.  We  are  not  presuming 
to  pry  into  the  secret  motives  of  his  life,  and  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  measure  and  proportion  of  his  peraonal 
fuilt.  We  leave  all  this  where  it  exclusively  'belongs. 
(Te  only  take  facts  that  are  j>otent  and  palpable  on  tlie 
very  surface  of  his  character.  We  take  the  features 
that  pertain  to  him  in  common  with  unregenerate  man- 
kind. We  take  those  moral  habits  which  he,  himself, 
will  admit,  do  pervade  and  characterise  his  daily  career, 
as  one  living  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world. 
And  here^  we  aflSrm,  are  moral  causes  at  work,  which,  at 
some  point  or  other  in  his  experience,  do  create  a  wil- 
lful opposition  to  the  light  of  truth, — which  do  prompt 
him  either  to  smother  and  hide  the  ti*uth  in  secret,  or 
openly  to  disown  and  discard  it  away  fi\>m  his  presence. 
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Whether  he  may  occupy  a  position  ofpractical  nnbelief, 
or  of  avowed  infidelity,  does  not  anect  the  qnestioD. 
We  may  even  drop  the  distinction  between  the  aiffsreDt 
forms  of  unbelief,  as  merely  nominal.  The  essential  fea- 
tures of  all  are  the  same.  And  as  a  characteristic  coip- 
mon  to  the  whole  class,  we  do  affirm,  that  the  moral 
habits  which  mark  an  ungodly  and  worldly  life,  are  so 
many  potent  causes  of  unbelief, — are  so  many  positiTe 
obstructions  to  the  exercise  of  faith. 

We  say  there  is  wilful  opposition  to  light,  (U  sofm^ 
painty  in  the  experience  of  every  unbeliever.  It  matters 
not  at  what  point  that  may  be.  It  matters  not  at  what 
period  in  his  history,  or  in  reference  to  what  portion  of 
the  system  of  truth,  that  resistance  may  have  occurred ; 
it  is  still  sufficient  to  form  an  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of 
faith,  and  a  just  ground  of  condemnation  for  his  unbe- 
lief. He  may  not  be  conscious  of  present  resistance  to 
light.  He  may  think  himself  perfectly  unbiased,  in  con- 
sidering the  evidences  of  Christianity.  That  resistance 
may  have  taken  place  iefare  he  came  to  consider  those 
eviaences.  He  may  have  closed  his  eyes  on  the  light  of 
nature,  before  he  approached  the  light  of  revelation. 
This  will  be  found  true  in  every  instance  of  unbelieC 
The  natural  light  of  observation  and  experience,  of  rea- 
son and  conscience,  has  been  previously  disregarded  or 
violated  by  all  who  reject  the  superadded  light  of  the 
Gospel.  If  this  were  not  the  case, — ^if  man  faithfully 
followed  the  guidance  of  previous  light  as  far  as  it  shone 
on  his  path, — if,  in  the  moral  habits  of  his  life,  he  uni<> 
formly  thought  and  felt,  and  acted,  in  accordance  with 
that  familiar  light,  which  li^hteneth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world,  then  he  would  be  prepared,  not 
to  believe  without  evidence,  but  to  discern  promptly,  to 
weigh  impartially,  and  to  appreciate  justly,  those  abun- 
dant evidences  which  enforce  belief.  He  would  discover 
the  destitution  and  darkness  in  which  the  light  of  nature 
left  him.  He  would  be  in  a  state  of  eager  expectancy 
and  desire, — on  the  outlook  for  just  such  discoveries 
and  remedies,  as  are  brought  to  lipit  in  the  Gospel,  and 
thus,  at  least,  would  he  oe  waiting  and  watching  for 
the  light  of  truth  until  the  day  dawned  and  the  day- 
star  arose  in  his  heart.    With  such  a  preparatory  disci- 
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pline, — with  SDch  a  previous  moral  attitude  as  this,  de- 
cided and  downright  unbelief  would  be  an  obvious  im- 
posBibility.  Nor  would  such  a  character  remain  long 
perplexed  in  a  state  even  of  doubt  or  uncertainty  as  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  He  who  has  honestly  follow- 
ed the  guidance  of  nature^s  light,  and  practically  heed- 
ed the  plain  familiar  lessons  imparted  by  her  voice,  will 
not  be  averse,  or  even  indifferent,  to  the  higher  disclo- 
sures of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Where  Christianity  meets 
with  secret  aversion,  or  careless  indifference  to  its  dis- 
closures, in  any  character,  there  has  been  previous  vio- 
lence done  to  the  light  of  nature.  His  infidelity  com- 
menced before  he  came  in  contact  with  Christianity. 
He  has  not  heeded  or  laid  to  heart  the  primary  lessons 
of  the  first  book  of  truth.  His  views  of  the  character 
of  Gk)d  and  the  obligations  of  his  law, — his  views  of  his 
own  character  and  condition, — his  motives,  affections, 
plans,  and  purposes  in  life,  are  habitually  opposed  to 
the  clear  disclosures  of  nature^s  light.  Now,  tne  moral 
habits  of  such  a  character,  involving  as  they  do,  a  pre- 
vious conflict  with  truth,  must  place,  a  positive  barrier 
in  the  way  of  true  faith.  This  is  not  a  mere  dogmatic 
assertion.  We  have  ample  proof  to  sustain  it.  We 
have  abundant  evidence  to  show  that,  where  previous 
liffht  has  been  habitually  resisted,  a  cordial  belief  of 
Christian  truth  is  thereby  rendered  morally  impossible. 
1.  Ths  necessary  condition^  the  juitwral  order  of  pro- 
gress in  aU  knowledge^  hwmam  amd  divvns^  is  violdtea  in 
this  case.  There  are  first  principles  in  every  science. 
There  are  certain  primary  and  introductory'  lessons  in 
every  department  of  truth,  and  these  must  be  first  stu- 
died and  applied,  before  the  mind  can  advance  to  a  com- 
prehensive Knowledge  of  the  system  with  which  they 
are  connected.  Thus,  he  who  fails  to  master  the  alpha- 
bet and  grammar  of  a  foreign  language,  will  be  unable 
to  read  or  comprehend  what  may  be  written  in  that  lan- 
guage. He  wno  neglects  the  terms  and  definitions  of 
any  branch  of  natural  science,  will  find  that  science  a 
complete  labyrinth  of  mystery,  as  he  advances.  The 
simplest  problem  of  geometry  must  remain  a  perfect 
puzsle  to  him  who  is  ignorant  of  the  primary  rules  and 
axioma  of  mathematics.    Beligion  likewise,  has  its  fii'st 
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principles,  its  elementary  lessons,  which  are  introducto- 
ry to  its  higher  truths,  and  which  ninst  be  folly  known 
before  the  mind  can  advance  to  a  just  comprehension  of 
the  Christian  system.  Its  various  truths  are  related  in 
mutual  connection  and  dependence.  One  reflects  light 
from  another,  and  each  must  be  viewed  in  its  order  of 
succession.  The  light  of  nature  is  introductory  to  the 
light  of  revelation.  ^^The  law  is  a  school-master  to  bring 
us  unto  Christ."  And  it  is  by  impressing  these  elemen- 
tary lessons,  which  are  written  on  the  heart,  and  an- 
nounced by  the  reason  and  conscience,  that  it  fulfils  its 
office  in  the  preparatory  process  of  Christian  education. 
We  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  "Then  shall  we  know 
if  we  follow  on  to  know  tue  Lord."  We  must  give  heed 
to  truth  already  known.  We  must  be  guided  by  the 
light  as  far  as  it  shines  on  our  path,  if  we  wish  Jto  attain 
to  ampler  discoveries  of  truth.  But  if  we  close  our  eyes 
on  the  light,  if  we  neglect  those  first  lessons  which 
teach  us  the  character  and  law  of  God,  our  duty  and 
guilt  as  transgressors  of  that  law,  the  vanity  of  this 
world,  and  the  necessity  of  preparation  for  the  next, — if 
these  solemn  realities  are  neglected  or  forgotten,  there 
will  be  darkness  and  mystery  over  the  whole  surround- 
ing field  of  truth.  The  mind  is  made  to  discern  the  rela- 
tive adaptation  and  harmonious  consistency  between  the 
difl^erent  parts  of  the  Christian  system. 

2.  But,  not  only  is  the  natural  order  of  progressive 
discovery  in  truth  destroyed,  ths  subjective  power  of  vi- 
sion^ hy  which  truth  is  discerned^  is  impaired  hy  previ- 
ous resistance  to  li^hL  As  the  uniform  result  of  human 
depravity,  we  are  told  that  "  the  natural  man  discerneth 
not  the  things  of  the  spirit,  neither  can  he  know  them." 
This  native  blindness  is  increased  by  continued  wilful 
indulgence.  For,  not  only  is  the  moral  sense  blunted 
and  the  conscience  seared,  but  the  moral  vision  is  ob- 
scured, by  a  necessary  law  of  deterioration  in  sinful 
habits.  Nor  is  this  principle  affected  by  the  fact  that  a 
divine  influence  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  produce 
true  faith.  The  same  law  of  proportion  still  applies. 
Faith,  in  every  case,  is  the  gitt  of  God.  The  imdei*- 
Btanding  must  be  enlightened,  and  the  heart  must  be 
opened  oy  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  before  man  can  cor- 
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diallj  believe  the  truth.  But  God  communicates  his 
grace,  and  imparts  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  as  a  general 
mle,  according  to  the  previous  measure  of  improvement 
or  abuse,  which  may  have  attended  his  benefits.  In 
this  sense,  ^^unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from 
him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which 
he  seemeth  to  have."  He  who  has  diligently  used  the 
grace  already  received,  is  encouraged  to  expect  addition- 
al supplies  hereafter, — not  because  of  the  relative  propor- 
tion or  his  own  merit,  but  because  of  the  promised  order 
of  Divine  grace,  which  pronounces  "  grace  for  grace," — 
grace  superadded  to  grace,  improved.  But  where  grace 
has  been  wilfully  abused,  where  light  has  been  previ- 
ously resisted,  the  prospect  of  future  supplies  is  continu- 
ally diminished,  until  at  length,  the  man  may  be  wholly 
forsaken  of  God,  and  given  over  to  the  delusion  and 
darkness  of  utter  unbelief. 

8.  Again,  where  previous  light  has  been  disregarded 
or  resisted,  the  mind  is  thereby  rendered  m&apaile  of 
appreciating  the  force  of  the  st/rongest^  amd  indeed^  the 
cnJ/u  effectual  evidences  of  Chriettantty^ — the  internal 
and  experimental  evidences.  These  are  essential  to  the 
production  of  true  faith.  Without  them,  unbelief  may 
oe  silenced,  but  it  is  not  convinced.  The  external  and 
historical  evidences,  when  armyed  on  the  field  of  con- 
troversy, may  serve  to  repel  the  hostile  aggressions  of 
infidelity  on  the  territory  of  truth,  and  succeed  so  far  as 
to  capture  the  intellectual  outposts  of  the  enemy ;  but 
they  do  not  dislodge  it  from  its  strong  citadel  in  the 
heart.  The  internal  evidences  consist  nrst,  in  the  light 
of  disclosure  which  the  Gospel  throws  over  the  facts  of 
our  character  and  condition,  so  as  to  coincide  with  our 
conscious  experience;  and  then,  in  the  perfect  adapta- 
tion and  harmonj'  which  arise  between  the  provisions 
and  remedies  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  wants  and  woes  of 
our  nature.  But  where  the  mind  has  wilfully  disregard- 
ed the  plain  and  primary  lessons  of  truth, — where,  du- 
ring his  past  experience,  the  man  has  maintained  a  habit 
of  ignorance  concerning  his  relations  to  God,  his  charac- 
ter and  state  as  a  sinner,  the  insufficiency  and  vanity  of 
all  earthly  things,  his  constant  dependence  and  exposure 
in  this  life,  and  his  total  blindness  and  helplessness  io 
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regard  to  his  future  destiny,  where  these  solemn  reali- 
ties are  all  smothered  and  hid  under  the  torpor  of  care- 
less indifference;  in  his  case  there  can  be  no  perception 
of  either  branch  of  this  evidence.  He  can  neither  see 
the  truth  of  the  disclosure,  nor  feel  the  force  of  the 
adaptation.  On  the  contrary,  the  entire  testimony  of 
the  Gospel  concerning  his  character  and  state  has  been 
rejected  in  advance^  hy  his  previous  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Here  is  the  radical  point,  on  which  the 
alternative  of  belief  or  unbelief,  is  suspended :  and  this 
is  determined  by  other  evidence  ana  older  light  than 
that  of  Christianity.  If  that  li^ht  has  been  already  re- 
sisted, he  can  see  no  truth  in  the  descriptions  given  of 
bis  moral  disease,  and  no  adaptation  in  the  divine  reme- 
dies provided  for  its  care.  And  when  this  is  the  case, 
of  what  avail  are  all  other  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  ?  The  Balm  of  Gilead  and  the  Great  Phy- 
sician are  all  inevitably  rejected.  The  essential  and  sav- 
ing power  of  the  Gospel  is  practically  disowned.  ^^  The 
whole  need  not  a  pnysician,  but  they  that  are  sick." 
And  if  a  man  can  succeed  so  far  in  deluding  himself^  as 
to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  his  malady,  and  to  imagine 
himself  to  be  sound  in  health  when  he  is  the  victim  of  a 
deadly  disease,  the  remedies  of  medicine  would  be  deem- 
ed inappropriate  and  unnecessary,  and  the  skill  of  the 
physician  would  be  resolutely  refused.  Such  delusion 
IS  impossible  in  physical  disease,  for  its  evidence  is  di- 
rect and  sensible,  in  the  pain  and  suffering,  and  feeble- 
ness, which  attend  it.  But  nothing  is  more  possible, 
nothing  alas,  more  common,  than  a  habit  of  gross  delu- 
sion as  to  moral  disease.  And  where  such  a  habit  pre- 
vails, the  mind  cannot  intellectually  discern  the  adapta- 
tion, nor  can  the  heart  experimentally  feel  the  healing 
power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  man  is  necessarily 
an  unbeliever.  But  the  habit  of  delusion,  which  forms 
the  necessity,  at  the  same  time  constitutes  his  guilt. 
For,  it  has  been  wilfully  indulged,  in  opposition  to  the 
clearest  light. 

But,  besides  this  threefold  obstruction  to  the  exercise 
of  faith,  which  arises  from  a  previous  habit  of  blindness 
or  delusion,  in  regard  to  the  primary  lessons  of  truth, 
there  are  other  jui  verse  influences  springing  from  the 
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same  source,  which  appear  with  different  degrees  of  pro- 
minence in  different  characters.  We  shall  proceed  to 
point  ont  some  of  these  additional  means  by  which  the 
power  of  wrong  moral  habit  operates  to  impair  or  de- 
stroy tlfe  power  of  faith. 

1.  Pre-occupancy  of  mind  vrith  opposite  interests^  foi< 
hide  due  attention  to  the  daims  oj  Christianity,  This 
disqualification  invariably  attends  a  character  of  world- 
liness.  But  this  character  of  worldliness  is  based  on  an 
abuse  of  light  and  a  perversion  of  truth.  The  GK>d  of 
this  world  first  blinds  the  minds  of  his  worshippers,  in 
order  to  secure  their  devotions.  They  are  led,  not  only 
fo  suppress  and  smother  the  testimony  of  visible  things 
to  the  existence  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  presence  of  an  unseen  world  of  spirits,  by  which  we 
are  encompassed,  so  that  this  earth  becomes  isolated  as 
£he  only  scene  of  human  sympathy  and  interest ;  but 
they  disguise  the  real  aspect,  they  bide  the  naked  fea- 
tures, they  ignore  the  necessary  conditions  and  issues  of 
this  world  itself,  so  as  to  sink  into  a  delusive  dream  of 
earthly  happiness,  and  suffer  their  hearts  to  become  en- 
grossed and  their  thoughts  circumscribed  by  the  scenes 
of  time  and  sense.  It  is  by  such  a  process  of  perver- 
sion that  a  character  of  worldliness  is  formed.  That 
character  is  based  practically  and  really  on  the  system 
of  the  Sadducees.  Whatever  opposite  theory  may  be 
carelessly  avowed  by  the  lips,  this  is  the  creed  embraced 
in  the  heart  and  acted  on  in  the  life.  The  mirror  of  na- 
ture, which  reflects  the  fflory  of  God,  is  reversed,  and 
wiUi  its  dark  side  outward,  intervenes  as  an  opaque  me- 
dium, to  conceal  what  it  ought  to  communicate.  The 
mind  converses  only  with  second  causes  and  their  sensi- 
ble effects,  and  never  rises  to  the  Great  First  Cause,  from 
whom  they  spring.  The  gifts  of  Providence  are  idolized, 
and  the  giver  is  forgotten,  and  the  circumference  of  this 
visible  world  becomes  in  effect,  the  boundary  and  limit 
of  all  reality.  When  a  character  of  worldliness  is  thus 
formed,  the  mind  is  pre-occupied  with  interests  which 
stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Christianity. 
The  attention  is  alreadv  engrossed  and  confined  in  a 
contrary  direction.  Such  minds  have  no  interest  or  in- 
dtoation  which  would  lead  them  to  consider  candidly 
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and  patiently  the  claims  of  a  subject  so  forei^  to  their 
sphere.  In  imagination  they  are  already  ^^rich  and  in- 
creased in  goods  and  have  need  of  nothing."  They  care 
for  none  of  these  things.  They  have  little  leisure  and 
less  inclination  to  engage  in  such  remote  specmlations, 
and  amid  the  press  of  more  immediate  and  urgent  inter- 
ests, the  claims  and  credentials  of  Christianitv  are  care- 
lessly evaded.  Nay,  so  far  from  allowing  either  the  op- 
portunity or  the  inclination  to  give  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion a  calm,  candid,  and  patient  investi^tion,  such  a 
character,  in  the  very  formation  of  its  habits  of  worldli- 
ness,  hcLS  already  pre-judged  and  actuaUy  condemned^ 
and  that  tooy  wUhoiU  a  hearing^  all  religion  of  every 
form.  What  hope  of  justice  can  Christianity  have  be- 
fore such  a  tribunal  ? 

2.  Connected  with  this  same  general  worldliness  of 
character,  another  influence  arises  to  obstruct  the  exe^ 
cise  of  faith.  This  is  the  effect  of  familiarity  with  ce^ 
tain  processes  and  results,  with  certain  trains  of  thought 
and  associations  of  ideas,  in  confirming  the  credulity  of 
the  mind  to  the  same  level  with  the  experience  of  the 
life.  It  is,  obviously,  much  easier  to  believe  in  a  given 
case,  when  we  have  been  accustomed  to  the  same  or 
similar  thin^;  while  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  give  creuit  to  thin^  of  an  opposite  character.  This 
simple  influence,  which  arises  from  our  limited  experi- 
ence, and  the  extent  of  our  ignorance,  which,  while  it 
affects  the  credulity  of  our  minds^  does  not,  in  the  least, 
affect  the  credibility  of  things^  in  themselves  considered, 
Hume  has  magnified  and  mystified  into  a  so-called  phi- 
losophical argument  against  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
A  worldly  mind,  as  we  have  seen,  is  accustomed,  in  its 
habitual  views  and  exercises,  to  look  only  to  secondary 
causes  and  sensible  effects.  Everything  which  accords 
with  this  confined  and  narrow  experience,  wears  an  as- 

Sect  of  £amiliarity,  and  meets  with  a  corresponding  rea- 
iness  of  reception  to  the  confidence.  But  everything 
above  this  dead  level  of  materialism, — everything  be- 
yond this  contracted  sphere  of  visible  things, — every- 
thing which  implies  a  airect  exercise  of  Almighty  pow- 
er,— everything  which  involves  a  connection  with  spiritu- 
al interests, — will,  at  once,  strike  such  a  mind  as  strange. 
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unreal,  marvellous  and  incredible.  The  heart  spontane- 
ously prompts  the  question  of  Nicodemus — "  How  can 
these  things  be?'' 

8.  Again,  the  assimilating  and  degrading  power  of 
sinfnl  habit,  which  reduces  the  scale  of  our  aspirations 
and  hopes  to  the  same  level  with  our  present  character, 
presents  another  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  faith.  He 
who  lives  alone  to  this  world,  and  gives  himself  up  whol- 
ly to  its  pursuits,  pleasures  and  interests,  will  find  it  in 
the  same  proportion  difficult  to  conceive  the  propriety 
and  reality  of  those  high,  immortal  hopes,  whicn  are 
brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel.  He,  who  has  no  higher 
aim  tnan  to  revel  in  sensual  enjoyment, — he,  who  con- 
sents to  brutalize  his  nature,  can  alone  acquiesce  in  the 
destiny  of  a  brute.  This  is  no  proper  feeling  of  humili- 
ty, no  becoming  sense  of  uuworthiness,  which  merely 
measures  its  prospects  by  its  deserts.  It  is  not  a  disa- 
vowal of  our  merit,  but  a  disparagement  of  our  nature. 
It  is  the  conscious  degradation  of  a  soul  debased  in  sin, 
which  sinks  its  future  destiny  to  a  level  with  its  present 
attitude.  It  is  the  profane  act  of  a  prostituted  nature, 
which,  having  grown  self-complacent,  and  even  proud, 
in  its  pollution,  stupidly  despises  its  immortal  birthright, 
and  like  Esau,  bartere  it  away  in  exchange  for  some 
brief  scene  of  sensual  enjoyment.  To  a  nature,  whoso 
tastes,  sympathies,  and  aspirations,  are  thus  gradually 
assimilated  to  its  moral  attitude,  the  high  provisions, 
promises,  and  hopes  of  the  Gospel,  are  as  pearls  cast  ho* 
fore  swine.  What  capacity  can  there  be  in  such  a  cha- 
racter, to  apprehend,  appreciate  and  believe  the  won- 
derful disclosures  of  the  Gospel,  of  God's  condescending 
love  and  mercy  to  our  world,  of  the  person,  offices,  and 
work  of  Christ  in  our  redemption,  and  of  those  scenes 
of  glorv,  honour  and  immortality,  which  await  the  re- 
deemed in  Heaven  ? 

4.  But,  in  conclusion,  a  more  direct  and  powerful  ob- 
struction to  the  exercise  of  faith  remains  to  be  stated. 
This  is  the  power  of  wrong  moral  habit  in  producing 
aversion  ana  dislike  to  the  entire  system  of  saving 
truth, — the  spontaneous  recoil  of  a  diseased  nature  from 
those  remedies,  devised  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  to  restore 
its  health.    This  applies,  not  only  to  that  class  of  cha- 
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racier  which  we  have  already  described,  but  to  many 
others,  who  may  seem  exempt  from  the  sordid  apeil  of 
worldliness  and  the  grosser  rorms  of  sensuality.  Eren 
those  who  may  boast  of  intellectual,  refined  and  apirita- 
al  natures,  but  whose  moral  habits  are  opposed  to  the 
dictates  of  true  piety,  will  display,  not  merely  the  ab- 
sence of  any  attraction,  but  the  presence  of  a  positive 
repulsion  towards  the  entire  system  of  Christianity.  If 
any  man  has  lived  in  habitual  forgetfulness  of  Ood,  re- 
gardless of  his  relations  to  such  a  being,  without  real- 
izing his  dependence  on  Divine  protection,  or  feeling  his 
responsibility  to  the  divine  law,  he  must,  of  course,  there- 
tore,  be  ignorant  of  his  own  character,  proud,  self-will- 
ed, and  conscious  alike  of  alienation  and  guilt.  Not 
liking  to  retain  Ood  in  his  knowledge,  he  would  recoil 
from  that  scheme  of  reconciliation,  which  aims  to  re- 
store him  to  communion  with  Ood.  Walking  only  in 
the  sight  of  his  own  eyes,  and  after  the  desires  oi  his 
own  heart,  he  would  revolt  against  the  precepts  and  pe- 
nalties of  the  Gospel,  which  impose  restraints  on  nis 
self-will.  Ignorant  of  his  own  character,  proud,  and 
self-reliant,  ne  would  spurn  that  economy  of  redemp- 
tion, which  abases  man  before  God  and  ascribes  his 
salvation  to  free  unmerited  grace.  Conscious  of  guilt, 
and  exposed  to  danger,  he  would  gladly  be  rid  forever  of 
that  unwelcome  Gospel,  which  reveals  a  remedy  which 
he  dislikes,  and  a  doom  which  he  di*eads.  With  such 
moral  habits  as  these  existing,  it  is  manifest  that,  if  such 
a  character  be  led  cordially  to  believe  and  embrace 
Christianity,  it  must  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  tastes, 
tendencies,  and  sympathies  of  his  nature.  Pride,  self- 
will,  and  guilty  fear  pertain  to  the  fallen  nature  of  man, 
until  renewed  by  the  grace  of  God;  and  these  Secret, 
moral  antipathies  are  so  many  smothered  and  subter- 
ranean fountains  of  unbelief  in  the  heart.  They  may 
either  be  drained  oif  as  it  were,  by  a  blind  ditch  of  prac- 
tical unbelief,  or  they  may  flow  forth  in  an  open  chan- 
nel of  avowed  infidelity. 

To  sum  up  then,  our  conclusions  on  this  whole  sub- 
ject,— we  have  seen  that  true  faith  moves  the  heart  and 
moulds  anew,  the  moral  character, — ^that  where  profess- 
ed belief  was  not  followed  by  such  results,  it  was  be- 
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oanse  the  light  admitted  by  the  nnderstanding  was  re- 
sisted by  previona  moral  habits,  and  shut  ont  from  the 
heart, — that  these  moral  habits  were  common  to  unre- 
generate  mankind,  and  were  sufficient  in  other  cases  to 
prompt  the  entire  rejection  of  truth  by  open  infidelity, — 
that  these  moral  habits  were  founded  on  a  previous  re^ 
sistance  to  the  light  of  nature, — that  where  such  previ- 
ous resistance  prevailed,  there  arose  a  tlireefold  obstruc- 
tion to  the  exercise  of  faith, — that  the  mind,  ignorant 
of  first  principles,  could  not  advance  to  a  knowledge 
of  higher  tmtn, — that  the  power  of  moral  vision  was 
impaired,  and  the  prospect  of  gracious  illumination  les- 
sened by  previous  abuse  of  light.  And  that  the  mind 
in  such  a  case,  was  unable  to  discern  and  appreciate  the 
strongest  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  the  in- 
ternal and  experimental  evidences.  Again,  supposing 
a  character  of  worldliness  to  exist,  we  nave  seen,  that 
the  mind,  pre-occupied  with  opposite  interests,  refused 
to  consider  the  credentials  of  Christianity.  Nay,  that, 
by  the  very  fact  of  this  pre-occupancjr,  it  had  already 
pre-jndged  and  condemned,  without  mvestigation,  the 
daims  of  all  religion, — that  the  mind,  familiarized  with 
the  nniformitv  of  secondary  laws  and  sensible  effects, 
la  startled  witli  surprise,  and  staggered  with  incredulity 
st  the  testimony  of  invisible  and  spiritual  realities, — 
that  the  mind,  assimilated  in  its  tastes,  aspirations,  and 
hopes,  to  the  low  scene  of  its  sinful  habits,  refuses  to 
rise  to  the  apprehension  and  belief  of  the  high  disclo- 
sores  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  And  finally,  we  have 
seen,  that  even  in  characters  exempt  from  the  sordid 
spell  of  worldliness,  there  yet  existed  secret  moral  an- 
tipathies, such  as  alienation,  pride  of  intellect  and  of 
heart,  independent  self-will^  and  guilty  fear,  which  serv- 
ed as  sufficient  sources  of  un belief! 

The  Oospel  of  Christ  makes  its  appeal  before  a  prejn^ 
diced  tribunal.  It  does  not  find  tne  natnre  of  man  in 
an  attitude  of  preparation  to  welcome  its  heavenly  light. 
It  does  not  meet  him  already  advancing  on  his  way  in 
pursuit  of  truth  and  holiness.  It  does  not  approach 
nim  at  that  point  of  progress  in  the  right  direction^ 
where,  after  following  the  li^ht  of  nature  as  &r  as  it 
shone,  he  stands  waiting  and  watching  for  the  light  of 
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Heaven,  which  comes  in  as  a  mere  supplement  to  the 
light  of  natnre.  No  I  It  pursues  and  overtakes  him  aftr 
on,  going  astray,  with  his  face  averted,  his  eyes  cloaed, 
and  his  back  turned  on  the  light,  not  seeking  for  the 
truth,  not  feeling  after  Gk)d,  if  happily  he  might  find 
him, — ^not  crying  from  the  heart,  "O  that  I  knew  where 
I  might  find  him !  Then  would  I  approach  even  to  his 
seat,  and  order  my  cause  before  him !''  But  exclaim- 
ing '^  Depart  from  me,  for  I  desire  not  the  knowledge  of 
thy  ways  I''  The  known  features  of  man's  character,  the 
moral  habits  of  his  life, — the  history  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion,— the  plain  and  positive  declarations  of  the  Bible, 
— and  the  very  structure  of  Christianity  itself, — all  unite 
and  conspire  to  prove,  that  the  Gospel  comes,  not  to  ig- 
norant beings  who  desire  light,  but  to  depraved  beings 
who  love  darkness.  So,  that  if  Christianity  had  met 
with  a  welcome  reception  in  the  world,  we  then  would 
have  had  reason  to  doubt  its  divine  origin. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  what  is  the  course  of  true  wis- 
dom,— what  are  the  dictates  of  right  reason?  To  as- 
sume at  the  outset,  that  the  heart  is  pure  and  the  mind 
unbiassed?— -deny  the  infiuence  of  taste,  prejudice,  and 
passion, — assert  the  rectitude  of  the  will, — ^ignore  the 
blinding  and  perverting  power  of  moral  habit, — and  set 
up  reason  as  an  infallible  Judge,  to  discern  at  a  glance 
and  pronounce  by  intuition,  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
God's  word?  No,  "If  any  man  seemeth  to  be  wise  in 
this  world,  let  him  become  a  fool  that  he  may  be  wise." 
Let  man  assume  that  attitude  which  belongs  to  a  finite 
creature,  before  an  infinite  Creator  and  a  guilty  sinner, 
before  a  holy  God, — the  attitude  of  a  little  child,  con- 
scious of  his  ignorance  and  anxious  for  instruction.  Sin- 
cere in  his  desire  for  light,  and  aware  of  his  liability  to 
delusion,  let  him  go  back  to  the  first  principles  of  truth, 
review  and  examine  those  plain,  familiar  lessons,  which 
he  has  never  fully  comprehended,  nor  honestly  applied, 
and  aware  of  the  adverse  tendencies  of  an  evil  heart  and 
an  ungodly  life,  let  him,  with  humble  prayer,  seek  the 
illuminating  spirit  of  God,  and  with  childlike  docility, 
read  and  study  the  word  of  God.  This  is  not  to  re- 
nounce, but  to  release  and  liberate  reason.  This  is  not 
to  enslave,  but  to  exalt  and  enlarge  the  soul  of  man. 
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^^  If  the  truth  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  in- 
deed." 


ARTICLE  IV. 


THE  ROMISH  CONTROVERSY,  ITS  PRESENT  ASPECT,  AND  THE 
DUTY  OF  THE  CHURCH  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  IT.» 

The  incidents  of  sacred  story  may  furnish  us  instruc- 
tion, either  by  the  examples  which  they  contain,  the 
principles  which  they  involve,  or,  as  simple  illustrations 
of  the  truth. 

The  12th  Chapter  of  1st  Chronicles,  records  the  num- 
ber and  the  strength  of  the  tribes,  that  came  up  to  Da- 
vid, at  Hebron,  themselves,  or  bv  their  representatives, 
to  make  him  Kin^  over  all  Israel,  after  the  death  of  Ish- 
bosheth.  And  with  the  characteristic  terseness  of  the 
sacred  writers,  we  have  also,  in  a  few  words,  the  quali- 
fications of  each  tribe,  to  meet  any  anticipated  emergen- 
cy that  might  arise  from  the  opposition  of  the  house  of 
Saul.  It  is  said  of  some,  that  they  were  "  mighty  men 
of  valor ;"  of  others,  that  they  were  "  expert  in  war," 
and  of  others,  that  thev  "  were  not  of  double  heart." 
To  the  men  of  Issachar  belonged  the  proud  distinction, 
of  combining  with  an  equal  zeal  for  the  cause,  a  superior 
intelligence,  and  a  perfect  organization  :  they  "  had  un- 
derstanding of  the  times  to  kuow  what  Israel  ou^ht  to 
do;  the  heads  of  them  were  two  hundred,  and  all  their 
brethren  were  at  their  commandment." 

Now,  without  even  approximating  the  exploded  prin- 
ciple, which  sought  a  type,  in  every  notice  or  allusion  of 
Old  Testament  history,  and  allegorized  the  simplest  state- 

*  The  following  article  is  the  substance  of  a  sermon,  delivered  before 
the  Synod  of  Virginia,  at  their  late  meeting  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  from  1st 
Ghronieles,  12th  chapter,  82d  verse :  "  And  of  the  children  of  Issachar, 
which  were  men  that  had  understanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel 
ought  to  do ;  the  heads  of  them  were  two  hundred,  and  all  their  brethren 
were  at  their  commandment** 
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menta,  into  the  most  wonderful  theologiciil  dogmas;  we 
may  yet  avoid  the  opposite  extreme,  which  is,  to  treat  a 
large  portion  of  Scripture  as  if  it  were  a  mere  collection 
of  bald  and  barren  annals,  standing  in  no  immediate  re- 
lation to  the  dispensation  of  grace  in  the  Oospel.    The 
recorded  events,  m  the  establishment  and  progress  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy,  have,  certainly,  sometning  more  than 
a  bare  historical  interest:  they  stand  in  a  more  intimate 
relation  to  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  than  tho6»  which 
attended  the  founding  of  the  throne  of  the  Csdsars,  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  or  the  downfall  of  the  Stu- 
arts.   B3'  the  authority  of  prophets  and  apostles,  the 
throne  of  David  is  the  standing  type  of  His  dominion, 
whose  righteous  kingdom  shall  extend  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.    Admitting 
then,  as  we  must  admit,  from  the  essential  difference  in 
nature  between  an  earthlv  sovereignty  and  the  spiritu- 
al dominion  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  means  of  founding 
the  first,  have  not  the  force  of  an  authorized  example  in 
extending  the  second,  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  i*ecord  is  of  more  value  than  any  uninspired  narra- 
tive, and  its  incidents  are  something  more  than  mere 
historical  illustrations.     As  we  think  there  is  here,  a 
designed  analogy,  bv  which  we  may  learn,  from  the 
method  of  God's  deahngs  in  one  case,  the  designs  of  his 
providence  in  another,  and  emulating  the  recorded  cour- 
age, devotion,  and  skill  of  those  who,  in  other  days,  were 
the  instruments  of  his  power,  in  fulfilling  his  purpose) 
we  may  more  successfully  marshal  the  sacramental  host 
of  God's  elect,  in  the  contest  with  opposing  errors. 

Taken  in  this  light,  the  pertinence  of  the  context  re- 
ferred to  will  be  easily  apparent.  Among  the  errors 
which  oppose  the  progress  and  full  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  grace  in  all  the  earth,  Romanism  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  inveterate  and  dangerous. 
There  are  those,  indeed,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it 
the  bad  preeminence  of  being  the  very  master-piece  of 
Satanic  ingenuity,  for  withstanding  and  subverting  the 
truth.  But  it  would  require  an  investigation  more  diffi- 
cult than  profitable,  accurately  to  estimate  the  compara- 
tive influence  for  evil,  of  this,  and  other  forms  of  error 
and  unbelief.    It  is  enough  to  know  that  it  is  a  system 
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which,  from  its  very  nature,  is  determined  in  its  hostili- 
ty, and  necessarily  aggressive  in  its  spirit.  It  could  not 
be  what  it  is,  without  being  intolerant  and  relentless, 
and  its  very  life-blood  is,  that  zeal  of  propagandisin 
which  springs  directly  from  its  claim  to  a  univereal  and 
exclusive  authority.  Infidelity  is  a  system  of  negations, 
and  for  the  most  part,  contents  itself  with  a  denial  of  re- 
vealed truth.  Its  utterances  are  mainly  the  out-givings 
of  restless  minds,  vainly  striving  to  search  for  themselves 
the  repose  of  a  firm  conviction,  by  their  own  ingenious 
sophisms,  or  haply  by  an  increase  to  the  ranks  of  unbe- 
lief. In  general,  its  apostles  only  claim  to  be  their  own 
apologists,  and  if  it  has  any  missionaries,  they  are  com- 
monly those  who  affect  singularity  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, or  in  whom  the  enmity  of  the  carnal  heart 
works  itself  out,  in  this,  as  in  other  fonns  of  ungodliness. 
But  Bomanism,  like  the  house  of  Saul,  claims  the  king- 
dom tor  its  own.  It  is  a  rival  to  Ghristianitj.  It  as- 
sumes to  be  Christianity  itself,  and  the  history  of  fifteen 
oentnri^  is  the  record  of  its  struggle  for  the  supremacy. 
That,  with  varied  fortunes,  and  often  with  seemingly  fa- 
tal reverses,  it  has  been  enabled  to  maintain  the  contest 
through  all  that  period,  proves  that  it  is  no  despicable 
foe;  and  that,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  it  still  exists  in 
the  midst  of  Christendom,  formidable  by  the  number  of 
its  adherents,  as  unscrupulous  as  ever  in  its  measures, 
and  increasingly  an*ogant  in  its  tone,  should  be  reason 
enough,  it  would  soem,  for  a  frequent  review  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  the  aspect  of  the  times,  with  relation  to  it, 
that  like  the  sons  of  Issachar,  we  may  ^^  know  what  Is- 
rael ought  to  do." 

In  considering  the  present  attitude  of  the  controversy, 
with  this  gigantic  system  of  error,  we  shall  have  more 
particular  reference  to  its  position  and  progress  in  our 
own  country.  But  we  should  greatly  err  in.  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  resources,  and  the  spirit  of  Somanism, 
if  we  take  our  view  of  it,  only  from  that  modified  phase 
which  it  has  been  its  policy  hitherto  to  present  to  us 
here.  For,  notwithstanding  its  boast  of  being  '^  always 
and  everywhere  the  same,"  and  in  its  essential  elements, 
which  are  also,  its  worst  elements,  it  is  so,  yet  upon 
priociple,  it  is  a  changeling,  and  has  a  thousand  protean 
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shapes,  to  suit  the  ever-changing  exigencies  of  time  and 
place.  To  understand  the  true  position  of  the  controversy, 
at  any  time,  will,  therefore,  require  a  previous  insight  in- 
to the  nature  and  genius  of  this  system  of  manifold  error : 
I.  Let  me  briefly  sketch  some  of  its  more  prominent 
characteristics : 

1.  And  first,  we  shall  do  well  to  remember,  that  it  is 
not  the  product  of  a  single  mind,  or  the  birth  of  a  single 
a^e,  but  the  up-growth  of  centuries.  Its  vaunted  claim 
ot  antiquity  is,  at  least,  so  far  just,  as  that  it  dates  its 
origin  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  some  of  its  raaical  errors  reach  far  down  towards 
apostolic  times.  These  grew  by  accretion,  through  the 
natural  affinity  of  error,  and  by  the  equally  natural  law 
of  developement,  one  departure  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  truth,  being  the  prelude  to  another,  just  as  one  crime 
prepares  the  way  for  many  and  greater.  But  though 
the  seeds  of  the  deadly  Upas  were  early  sown,  yet,  it  <fid 
not  spring  into  its  full  proportions,  as  by  a  single  bound. 
It  was  not  till  the  seventh  century  that  it  stood  revealed 
in  its  distinctive  form,  and  not  until  towards  the  eleventh, 
did  its  far-spreading  branches  overshadow  the  earth,  dis- 
tilling the  aews  of  death  upon  the  nations,  nor  did  it 
reach  its  culminating  point  until  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  gave  the  shape  and  symmetry  of  a  sys- 
tem to  its  daring  assumptions. 

2.  The  manner  of  its  growth,  by  this  gradual  unfold- 
ing, as  it  has  modified  its  form,  so  it  may  also  serve  to 
explain  the  nature  of  its  errors.  Unlike  most  other  here- 
sies, they  are  less  the  result  of  bold  speculations  than  the 
offspring  of  circumstances,  and  the  adopted  expedients 
wherewith  to  compass  a  particular,  or  an  ultimate  de- 
sign. If  we  examine  the  peculiar  tenets  of  this  system, 
we  shall  find  them  all  tending,  more  or  less  directly,  to 
a  given  end,  viz :  the  accumulation  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Priesthood,  and  its  concentration  in  the  hands  of 
a  hierarchy,  of  whom  the  Pope,  according  to  his  talents 
and  temper,  is  either  the  executive  organ,  or  the  su- 
preme dictator.  If  we  examine  these  errors  yet  more 
closely,  we  shall  also  find,  that  however  revolting  some 
of  them  may  be  to  the  human  understanding,  yet  they 
are  remarkably  congenial  to  the  prevailing  dispositions' 
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of  our  fallen  nature.  During  the  ages  of  their  devel- 
opement,  the  tendencies  of  the  depraved  heart  were  left 
to  work  themselves  out,  with  fewer  restraints  than  are 
laid  upon  them  now.  And  on  the  principle  of  adapting 
means  to  an  end,  a  Church,  all  whose  policy  aimed  at 
the  supremacy,  would  find  its  interest  in  dogmas,  which 
made  the  governing,  though  godless,  dispositions  of  men, 
tributary  to  its  purpose.  Thus,  even  the  primacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Home  itself,  gained  its  first  formal  recogni- 
tion, through  the  pride  and  passion  of  a  blood  stained 
Emperor,  desirous  only  of  gratifying  his  malignity  and 
revenge  against  the  ^Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  But 
the  same  ^^  cunning  craftiness"  which  could  extort  from 
the  wickedness  of  a  tyrant  a  decree  of  supremacy,  and 
afterwards,  when  its  power  had  sufficiently  increased, 
pretended  to  found  this  impious  claim  upon  a  right  di- 
vine, is  no  less  strongly  marked  in  those  other  defini- 
tions and  ^^  infallible"  decisions  of  doctrine,  which  grew, 
at  length,  into  a  stupendous  system  of  Priestly  domina- 
tion, oefore  which.  Emperors  themselves,  trembled  for 
their  crowns. 

8.  But,  if  the  forming  period  of  Bomanism  was  one 
of  comparative  darkness,  let  us  not  imagine  that  its  er- 
Tors  have  grown  effete,  or  that  its  dogmas  have  no  adap- 
tation to  an  age  like  our  own.  The  principles  of  human 
nature  are  alwavs  the  same,  and  those  doctrines  which 
are  the  up-growth  of  its  desires,  or  have  been  framed  with 
a  skilful  accommodation  to  its  propensities,  will  be  found 
capable  also,  of  an  easy  adjustment  to  the  peculiarities 
of  any  age  or  people.  "Popery,"  says  Calvin,  "stands 
not  but  in  ignorance."  The  sentiment  is,  undoubtedly, 
just.  But  we  may  not  infer  that  the  errors  of  Boman- 
ism will  disappear  before  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
the  progress  of  science,  literature  and  the  arts.  The 
highest  perfection  of  these  is  entirely  compatible  with 
that  ignorance  which  is  the  mother  of  superetition.    The 

§;ht  of  divine  truth  alone,  can  dissipate  religious  errors, 
foss  absurdities  of  doctrine,  in  a  church,  with  unblush- 
ing corruption  of  morals  and  ostentatious  ceremonial 
fboleries,  may  for  a  time,  work  out  their  own  destruction, 
andxlrive  cultivated  minds  into  indifferentism  and  infi- 
delity, as  they  did  in  France.    But  to  be  without  a  re- 
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ligion,  is  not  the  nonnal  condition  of  man,  and  unless 
error  is  expelled  by  the  truth,  the  exorcised  demon  will 
retnni,  and  most  probably  with  "seven  other  devils 
worse  than  the  first/'  We  rely  upon  a  false  security 
if  we  expect  that  the  worldly  wisdom  of  this  wonderful 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  general  intelligence  of  these 
United  States,  will  be  an  adequate  protection  against  the 
progress  of  Romanism  here.  There  may  be  much  ^en< 
eral  information,  with  the  smallest  amount  of  religious 
knowledge,  and  even  the  great  men  and  counsellors  of 
the  earth,  do  often  betray  a  wonderful  ignorance  of  the 
very  rudiments  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  reception 
of  religious  truth,  or  the  liability  to  religions  error,  is 
more  dependent  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition 
of  a  man,  than  upon  his  intellectual  capacity.  There  is 
more  than  always  meets  the  eye  in  those  remarkable 
words  of  Christ,  "If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine."  But  precisely  in  this,  is  an  esr 
sential  diiference  between  the  doctrines  taught  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  those  which  Romanism  offers  to  the 
faith  of  its  followers.  The  full  reception  of  the  former 
requires  a  spiritual  discernment  of  them,  the  enlighten* 
ment  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  which  implies  also,  a  radical 
change  in  the  affections,  for  it  is  "  with  the  heoH  that 
man  oelieveth  unto  righteousness.  But  for  the  embrace 
of  the  latter,  the  heart  is  already  predisposed  by  the  very 
perverseness  of  its  nature, — and,  as  has  been  intimatea 
already,  they  are  congenial  with,  because  the  up-growtbi 
of,  its  desires,  or  carefully  conformed  to  its  governing 
propensities.  It  was  well  and  wisely  said  by  the  great 
moralist  of  England,  that  "to  find  a  substitute  for  vio- 
lated morality  is  the  leading  feature  in  all  perversions 
of  religion."  And  we  may  add,  that  this  substitute  is 
always  found,  in  some  external  relations,  doctrines,  or 
practices,  which  may  co*exist  with  the  governing  ten- 
dencies of  the  carnal  heart.  Man,  as  a  sinner,  must  hare 
some  opiate  for  a  troubled  conscience.  But  Romanism 
presents  a  whole  pharmacopoeia  of  nostrums,  where  each 
may  find  a  prescription  to  his  taste,  unless  indeed,  he 
comes  with  a  "  broken  heart,"  and  that  sonl-siokness  of 
sjn,  through  the  power  of  a  convincing  Spirit,  which  only 
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the  Great  Physician  can  lieal,  by  the  application  of  hi& 
own  hluod.    The  spectacle  is  8ometiines  witnessed  with 
wonder,  and  it  ie  heralded  forth  as  a  triumph  of  worldly 
wicked  men,  or  men  of  speculative,  sceptical  minds,  snd- 
denly  becoming  the  abject  and  bigoted  devotees  of  Ro- 
manism.    But  the  metemp^^vchosiR  is  easily  explained. 
A  conscience-troubled  sinner  will  fly  to  any  sanctuary 
that  offers  a  refuge  from  his  fears  without  requiring  a 
renovation  of  his  heart,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  protection 
he  may  consent  to  sacrifice  the  outward,  grosser  forms 
of  impiety,  or  even  to  wear  the  habit  of  virtue.     So  too, 
a  bold  but  irregular  thinker,  whose  vigorous,  but  erratic 
mind,  has  circled  through  the  whole  round  of  sceptical 
negations,  seeking  rest  but  finding  none,  imiv  bring  up 
his  career  at  last,  l)y  the  embrace  of  a  system  which  in- 
terdicts speculation,  and  from  tliat  very  exhaustion  of 
wasted  intellect,  which  covets  repose,  4ie  may  consent  to 
receive  the  dogmas  of  a  church,  and  the  dictum  of  a 
I^riest,  with  a  blind  unquestioning  credulity,  need  I  add 
that  silly  women,  of  both  sexes,  laden  with  divers  lusts, 
^11  seek  relief  in  a  cruciiix,  ratlicr  than  the  cross;  in  the 
anointings  and  absolutions  of  a  Priest,  rather  than  in 
**the  blood  of  sprinkling  which  speaketh  better  things 
tban   that  of  AbelT'    The  congeniality  of  Romanism^ 
urith  the  prevalent  tendencies  of  our  fallen  nature,  will 
always  make  it  a  plausible  and  a  dangerous  system. 

4.  And  it  is  all  the  more  so,  from  its  singular  flexibili- 
ty, at  which  I  have  already  hinted,  and  its  unlimited 
capacity  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  exigencies  of 
time  and  place. 

Thongb  in  its  essential  evils  always  and  everywhere 
the  same,  yet  in  its  outward  manifestations  it  is  endlessly 
diversifi^.  In  constitutional  England  and  free  Ameri- 
ca, it  has  a  very  difliirent  aspect  from  that  which  it  wears 
in  stifled  Italy,  or  decaying  Spain,  and  like  the  govern- 
ment itself,  it  is  everything  by  turns,  in  revolutionary 
France.  Essentially  tyrannical  in  its  nature,  and  the 
sworn  ally  of  despotism,  where  despotism  prevails,  it 
can  alternately  baptize  the  barricades  of  Paris,  and  sing 
"te  deums^'  to  the  usurpation  which  succeeds  them.  In 
onr  own  country  its  brawling  voice  is  heard  at  the  polls, 
vociferating  for  the  largest  liberty,  while  through  the 
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pulpit  and  the  press,  it  gravely  proponnds  the  cardinal 
principles  of  all  intolerance.  It  has  a  difTerent  bearing 
towards  the  poor  emigrant,  who,  from  youth,  has  been 
trained  in  its  vassalage,  from  that  which  it  assumes  to 
the  recent  or  half-formed  proselyte,  yet  a  novice  to  its 
mysteries,  and  unbroken  to  the  vigor  of  its  iron  yoke.  It 
has  the  stern  air  of  authority,  and  the  terrors  of  Priestly 
anathema,  with  which  to  dragoon  the  ignorant  who  are 
already  in  its  toils,  whilst  it  has  also,  the  suavity  of  a 
courtier,  and  the  liquid  accents  and  honied  words  of  per- 
suasion, with  which  to  captivate  the  unwary.  It  has  its 
])repared  appeals  to  the  fears  of  the  timid  and  the  weak, 
to  the  hopes  of  the  ambitious,  to  the  imaginations  of  the 
drearny,  and  to  the  superstitions  of  all.  Where  its  pow- 
er is  dominant  it  interdicts  all  other  forms  of  worship, 
all  freedom  of  speech,  all  rights  of  conscience,  even  re- 
fusing the  privilege  of  a  decent  burial  to  the  dead.  But 
where  it  is  yet  in  a  minority,  and  the  truth  is  free,  while, 
with  one  breath,  it  impudently  defends  the  principle  and 
the  practice  of  its  own  outrages  upon  the  rights  of  man 
and  the  feelings  of  humanity,  yet  with  the  next  breath, 
it  waxes  loud  in  its  complaints  at  all  discussion  of  its 
doctrines,  or  exposure  of  its  corruptions,  or»resistance  of 
its  schemes,  as  an  invasion  of  its  own  chartered  rights, 
and  seeks  to  soften  the  blow  of  its  frequent  defeats  by 
enlisting  sympathy  for  itself  with  the  whining  cry  of 
"persecution  !"  "  persecution !" 

To  speak  of  a  free  press,  in  any  country,  under  the 
dominion  of  Romanism,  would  be  an  obvious  solecism 
in  language.  But  what  this  system  sternly  denies  at 
home,  and  has  anathematized  in  all  the  world,  as  "  the 
never  sufficiently  to  be  execrated  and  detested  liberty  of 
the  press,"  it  can  yet  freely  employ  abroad,  and  if  there 
ever  was  a  Journal,  exceeding  in  the  license  of  personal 
abuse  and  bitter  denunciations  of  the  prevailing  reli- 
gious opiniims  of  the  country,  and  in  the  licentiousnees 
of  an  unblushing  mendacity,  the  acknowledged  organ  of 
his  Romish  Right  Reverence  of  New  York,  then  we  will 
a^ree  that  sucti  a  journal  has  attained  to  a  preeminence 
wTiich  should  justly  entitle  it  to  the  sole  distinction  of 
''infernal."  But,  it  has  also,  its  seemingly  philosophic 
dissertations  fur  the  learned  in  the  more  stately  numbers 
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of  itB  Qnarterly,  and  its  "Popery  Made  Easy,"  in  the  po- 
lite phrase  ^and  apologetic  tone  of  its  lighter  and  more 
attractive  publications.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  grade 
of  human  intellect,  there  is.  not  a  mental  idiosyncrasy, 
there  is  not  a  phase  of  character,  for  which  Romanism 
has  not  an  accordant  note  in  the  gamut  of  its  endless 
variations. 

5.  And  yet  withal,  it  is  essentially  and  necessarily, 
the  most  intolerant  of  systems.  With  a  laxity  in  its 
moral  requirements  which  leaves  ample  verge  and  scope 
for  the  workings  of  an  unsanctitied  heart,  it  expends  all 
its  rigours,  against  deviations  from  its  doctrinal  standards, 
or  denial  of  its  infallible  autliority.  As  distinctly  as  the 
Bible  draws  the  line  of  separation  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  Romanism  divides  all  the  world  into 
two  great  parties,  distinguished  by  their  submission  to, 
or  rejection  of  her,  rule,  and  impiously  assigns  to  each, 
the  awards  which  the  searcher  of  hearts  has  reserved  to 
the  discriminations  of  the  great  day.  "Her  very  creed 
draws  a  line,  deep,  and  broad  as  the  impassable  gulf  be- 
tween the  world  within  and  the  world  without  the  pale 
of  her  communion,"  and  by  that  same  creed,  regaraing 
this  outside  world  as  under  the  dominion  of  the  devil,  it 
is  her  avowed  mission  to  subdue  and  exterminate  all 
who  belong  to  it,  by  argument  and  artifice  when  she 
must,  by  coercion  and  constnaint  when  she  can,  and  by 
fire  and  sword  when  she  dare.  A  church  which  claims 
infallibility  and  makes  its  own  dicta  the  rule  of  faith, 
must  necessarily  be  exclusive  in  its  pretensions,  and  by 
an  equal  necessity,  intolerant  in  its  spirit.  This  is  the 
open  and  repeated  avowal  of  Romanism  itself,  and  by 
her  own  authority,  we  have  been  taught  in  what  li^ht 
we  ought  to  read  the  bloody  annals  of  her  history.  Her 
surpassing  cruelties  were  not  the  excesses  of  a  transient 
fajiaticism,  or  the  ortspring  of  an  age  of  darkness,  but 
the  exponents  of  her  infallible  principles.  It  is  stereo- 
tjrped  in  her  formularies  that  "there  is  no  salvation  out- 
side of  her  pale,"  and  it  has  been  boldly,  though  prema- 
turely avowed,  that  she  tolerates  protestantism  in  this 
country  now,  only  because  she  must,  and  the  times  are 
not  ripe  for  the  exercise  of  her  prerogatives. 

6.  in  immediate  oonnectiun  with  Uiia  faot^  it  becomes 
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118  to  remember  also,  her  peculiarity  as  a  politico-re- 
ligions despotism.  .  Other  systems  of  doctrine,  which 
challenge  the  faith  of  men,  yet  leave  it  to  individuals  to 
bear  fur  themselves  there8])oii8ibility  of  accepting  or  re- 
jecting them,  and  look  npon  those  who  dissent,  only  as 
misguided  men,  to  be  pitied  and  instructed.  Tliis  sys- 
tem alone,  claims  as  of  right  divine,  a  twu-fold  universal 
supremacy;  an  external  ainl  civil,  as  well  as  an  internal 
and  spiritual  dominion  over  the  whole  earth ;  and  all 
who  refuse  this  claim  are  regarded,  not  only  as  heretics 
to  be  converted,  but  as  rebellious  subjects  to  be  punish- 
ed. A  bold  and  persevering  effort  to  realize  this  idea 
of  a  universal  sovereignty,  on  the  one  ^nd,  and  a  de- 
termined purpose  to  resist  it  on  the  other,  has  been  the 
great  conflict  of  ages.     Let  us  not  suppose  that  the  stru^- 

i^le  is  over,  because,  for  the  time,  the  monstrous  claim  is 
leld  in  abeyance.  To  obtrude  it  with  prominence,  in 
behalf  of  the  imbecile  old  man,  whose  tottering  throne 
at  Rome,  is  propj)ed  by  the  bayonets  of  France,  would 
be  too  supremely  ridiculous,  nevertheless,  the  theory 
lives,  the"  dogma,  though  exploded,  is  not  abandoned, 
but  it  is  the  secret  spring  of  a  perpetual  intermeddlinff 
in  civil  affairs,  an  occasional  collision,  as  in  England, 
with  the  laws  of  Protestant  countries,  and  an  ambitions 
grasping  after  political  importance  and  power  every- 
where. 

7.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  is  a  system,  which,  in  its 
organization,  surpasses,  in  some  respects,  even  the  rigor 
of  military  discipline.  Not  a  Macedonian  phalanx,  a 
Roman  cohort,  or  the  legions  of  Napoleon,  were  ever 
trained  to  a  more  ]>erfect  subordination,  than  that  which 
pervades  the  papal  hierarchy.  From  the  Parish  Priest 
to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  there  is  a  gradation  of  rank 
and  a  distribution  of  power  which,  whilst  it  secures  a 
mutual  dependence,  secures  also,  a  unity  of  action,  and 
a  prompt  obedience.  Sulyection  and  obedience  to  eccle- 
siastical snperioi-s  is  incorporated  in  the  oath  of  every 
Cardinal,  Primate  and  Bishop, — the  vows  of  every  Priest, 
Monk,  and  Nun,  and  is  the  burden  of  Romish  teaching, 
from  its  first  lessons  in  the  nursery,  to  its  last  utterances 
over  the  dying  and  the  dead.  And  this  obedience  is  eu- 
tbrced,  uot  merely  by  such  sauctious  as  give  authority 
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to  ^ivil  governments,  but  by  ghostly  terrors  which,  to  a 
superstitious  miud,  are  more  formidable  than  the  last 
extremity  of  physical  pains  and  penalties.  It  may  seem 
to  invalidate  the  fact  of  this  jurisdiction,  in  temporal 
matters,  at  least,  that  the  reigning  Pontiif  actually  needs 
the  aid  of  foreign  arms  to  protect  him  against  his  own 
BiibjectB  at  Rome.  But,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  a 
nearer  view  of  the  mysteries  of  Papal  iniquities,  and  a 
more  sensible  impression  of  the  evils  of  its  misrule,  has 
often  served  to  weaken  its  hold  upon  the  conscience, 
and  it  \»  probably  true,  that  in  the  States  of  the  Pope, 
there  is  less  real  devotion  to  the  Church,  than  among  its 
adherents  in  aqy  other  country.  There  have  also,  been 
a  few  instances  in  our  own  land,  where  the  stretch  of 
prelatical  prerogative  has  been  firmly  resisted,  and  it 
would  be  strangle  indeed,  if  the  liberal  institutions  and 
democratic  tendencies  of  our  people,  did  not  operate  as 
an  occasional  restraint  upon  Priestly  assumptions.  But, 
notwithstanding  these,  and  such  like  exceptions,  the 
general  fact  remains,  that  no  government  on  earth,  has 
a  more  complete  organization,  or  exerts  a  more  direct 
and  powerful  authority  over  its  subjects,  than  that  eccle- 
aiastico-political  organization,  through  which  Komanism 
acts,  and  that  control  which  it  exercises  over  all  its  ad- 
herents. Claiming,  as  of  Divine  right,  a  superiority  to 
all  civil  jurisdiction,  it  also  claims,  at  its  pleasure,  to  re- 
lease its  members  from  their  allegiance  to  the  State. 
And  though  the  mandates  flowing  from  this  assumptioti 
may  occasion  a  conflict  between  the  patriotism  and  the 
chnrchism  of  some,  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  which  way  the 
scale  will  ultimately  preponderate,  in  minds  which  are 
thorouglily  imbued  with  the  peculiar  errors  of  this  sys- 
tem, liome  has  absolutely  at  its  command,  and  organ- 
ized for  its  service,  all  the  millions  who  sincerely  receive 
the  doctrine  of  Church  authority  and  Priestly  absolution. 

8.  But,  besides  these  characteristics  of  Romanism,  in 
its  origin,  spirit  and  organization,  it  is  needful  also,  to 
take  a  rapid  glance  at  those  distinguishing  doctrines 
which  underlie  the  whole  system,  and  are  the  basis  of 
the  entire  superstructure. 

These  uiay  all  be  included  under  one  or  other  of  those 
three  cardinal  points,  which  are  the  points  of  divergence 
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between  all  religious  trnth  and  error,  viz:  the  role  of 
faith,  the  groniul  and  method  of  a  sinner'^  acceptance 
with  Gud,  and  the  true  nature  and  object  of  worship. 
And  upon  each  of  these  p(»intft,  we  shall  find  that  Ro- 
manism has  ''changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,"  not 
by  directly  denj-ing  it,  but  hy  adding  to  it,  fii-st,  its  own 
inventions,  and  then  b}'  magnifying  these  until  they 
have  entirely  overshadowed  the  truth,  and  have  come  at 
length  to  be  substituted  for  it.  By  this  process  the 
teachings  of  men  have  usurped  the  authority  which  be- 
longs onlj' to  '' the  incorruptible  word."  The  doctrine 
of  human  merit  has  come  instead  of  justification  by  faith. 
The  Priesthood  has  arrogated  to  itsel^J  the  offices  of 
Christ.  An  elaborate  and  unmeaning  formalism  has 
eaten  out  the  spirituality  of  worship,  and  the  utmost 
point  of  departure  from  the  truth  has  been  reached,  in 
the  idolatry  of  saints  and  angels. 

1.  The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  and  it  is  a  perti- 
nent one,  if  Rome  has  departed  so  far  from  the  truth  "as. 
is  alleged,  how  is  it  that  errors  so  gross,  came  to  be  first 
introduced,  and  succeeded  in  grafting  themselves  so 
firmly  upon  the  faith  of  the  Church?  But  this  question 
involves  no  such  embarrassment  as  is  supposed  by  those 
who  suggest  it  occasionally,  as  a  puzzle  to  Protestants. 
The  answer  is  historical  and  it  is  easy.  It  is  found  part- 
ly, in  the  fact  alread}'  noticed,  of  the  gradual  unfolding 
of  doctrines,  which,  if  propounded  at  once,  in  their  full 
developement,  w^)uld  probably  have  met  with  affeneral 
rejection.  But  this  is  the  nature  of  error,  and  otten  the 
art  of  the  errorist,  slowly  to  unmask  dangerous  delu- 
sions, and  by  plausible  statements,  which  seem  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  to  diverge  from  the  truth,  to  insinuate  the 
venom,  until  it  has  poisoned  the  springs  of  thought,  and 
prepared  the  mind  for  any  conceivable  absurdity. 

The  state  of  the  public  mind  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
Christianity,  was  favourable  to  this  gradual  diffusion  of 
error.  And  from  the  habit  of  subjection  to  governmental 
tyranny,  together  with  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  i^eli- 
gious  truth,  it  was  equally  favourable  to  that  assump- 
tion of  Church  authority,  which  is,  after  all,  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  whole  fabric  of  Romish  superetitione. 
The  dogma^  wbich^  in  its  mildest  form  of  Btatement^ 
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claims  for  the  Church,  as  an  organize^  body,  a  co-ordi- 
nate authority  with  the  Scriptures,  in  matters  of  faith, 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  found  in  its  legiti- 
mate effects,  to  dethrone  the  word  of  God,  and  make  it 
void  through  human  traditions.  It  is  a  doctrine  which 
surrenders  the  very  citadel  of  truth  ;  overthrows  the  only 
unerring  standard,  and  flings  wide  open  the  doors  of  the 
sanctuary  itself,  to  the  free  ingress  of  all  manner  of  false 
and  foolish  inventions.  Under  its  operation,  the  Bible 
will  be  n)ade  to  speak  whatever  language  the  exigencies 
of  the  times,  or  the  designs  of  ecclesiastical  rulers  may 
seem  to  require.  And  when  it  cannot  be  made  subser- 
vient it  will  be  suppressed,  that  the  infallible  decrees  of 
Popes  and  Councils  may  more  effectually  bind  the  con- 
BCfences  of  men.  Herein  we  find  our  further  answer  to 
the  enquiry,  how  did  the  errors  of  Romanism  come  to 

f prevail?  They  were  baptized  and  consecrated  as  infal- 
ible  truth  b}'  the  authority  of  a  dominant  Church,  which 
the  people  were  taught  to  regard  as  an  authorised  and 
unerring  guide,  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  This 
dogma  of  Church  authority  is  radical,  and  it  is  germi- 
nant,  and  from  it  there  needs  must  spring  a  prolific  and 
monstrous  growth  of  human  folly  and  impiety. 

2.  Among  the  most  prominent,  if  not  the  earliest  of 
this  pestiferous  growth,  would  be  the  perversion  of  the 
truth,  in  regard  to  man's  condition  as  a  sinner,  and  the 
method  of  his  recovery.  The  teachings  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, upon  this  point,  are,  of  all  others,  most  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  the  carnal  heart,  and  with  the  fullest 
and  clearest  expositions  of  the  truth,  it  is  not  easy,  so  to 
repress  the  tenueucies  of  our  fallen  nature,  as  not  to  seek 
after,  or  accept,  some  other  ground  of  reliance  than  that 
which  God  has  revealed.  But  Romanism  not  onlv  fos- 
ter's  this  tendency,  she  has  consecrated  it,  and  so  adroit- 
ly is  her  entire  system  adjusted  to  its  cravings,  that  she 
has  not  only  made  it  her  strongest  hold  upon  the  con- 
science, but  the  chiefest  source  of  revenue  to  her  ex- 
chequer. A  right  understanding  of  that  great  central 
troth  of  the  Gospel,  which  makes  it  the  "glad  tidings  of 
great  joy,"  to  the  true  penitent,  viz:  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  faith  alone,  would  sweep  away,  at  a  blow, 
all  her  impious  Priestly  pretensions,  sacramental  ab- 
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surdities,  and  purgatorial  dreams.  Let  it  buf  be  writ- 
ten upon  the  heart  of  the  sinner  by  tlie  Spirit  of  Grod, 
as  it  is  written  in  his  Word,  that  "the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  liis  Son\  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,"  and  he  will 
cease  to  depend  upon  the  efficacy  of  ordinances,  or  value 
the  absolutions  of  a  Priest,  or  tremble  at  the  rattling  of 
the  keys.  Let  him  but  understand  that  there  is  only 
"one  mediator  between  God  and  man.  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,"  and  he  will  turn  aside  from  those  human  and 
self-constituted  mediators,  many  who  claim  to  stand  be- 
tween him  and  his  God,  and  by  a  graduated  tariff  of 
prices,  take  tt)ll  for  his'  sins,  before  they  will  suffer  him 
ta  hope  in  redeeming  n^ercy.  Just  here,  is  the  moat 
dangerous  element  of  the  system.  Its  strength  lies  vA 
this,  that  it  seizes  upon  the  conscience,  and  in  the  name 
of  Cliristianity,  professing  to  direct  it,  reduces  it  to  a 
slavish  subjection,  by  alternately  stimniating  its  fears 
and  soothing  its  alarms.  The  essential  nature  of  justifi- 
cation, that  is  to  say,  its  judicial  nature,  as  "an  act  of 
God's  free  grace,  wherein  he  pardoneth  all  our  sins^  and 
accepteth  us  as  righteous  in  his  sight,  only  for  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  imputed  to  us  and  received  by  faith 
alone,"  is  entirely  excluded  from  its  definitions  of  doc- 
trine, or  introduced  only  to  be  anathematized  as  damna- 
ble heresy.  Rome  never  allows  her  votaries  to  believe 
that  all  their  sins  are  pardoned,  and  their  transgressions 
blotted  out  through  atoning  blood,  for  if  they  should 
once  be  enabled  to  say  with  Paul,  "Therefore  being 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  it  would  take  them  so  far  out  of  her 
hands  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  her  exac^ 
tions.  Therefore,  it  is,  that  whilst  retaining  the  7iain6j 
she  yet  ignores  and  repudiates  the  fact  of  justification, 
by  confounding  it  with  sanctification,  and  making  both 
dependent  upon  the  sinner's  own  exertions,  whilst  she  — 
assumes  to  direct  those  exertions,  and  claims  to  be  at 
the  same  time,  the  judge  of  the  nature,  extent,  and 
quality  of  them,  and  to  make  them  efficacious  at  last, 
by  her  official  interposition.  If  this  is  not  putting  a 
man  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  rulers  of  his  Church,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  in  what  way  it  could  be  more 
effectually  done.    Hence,  we  find  that  upon  the  broad 
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basis  ef  this  assumption,  Rome  has  erected  that  stu}>end- 
ons  fabric  of  practical  delusions  and  Priestly  preroga- 
tives, whereby  she  "maketh  merchandize  of  the  souls  of 
men."  First,  she  has  the  mass  as  a  perpetually  renew- 
ed sacrifice,  to  supplement  the  offering  of  Christ  upon 
the  Cross,  and  an  expiation  for  the  sins  which  the  once 
sbedding  of  bis  blood  had  failed  to  cleanse.  Then  comes 
t^  sacrament  of  penance,  including  confession,  for  that 
part  of  sin  which  neither  the  blood  of  the  Cross,  nor  the 
offering  of  the  mass  could  take  away.  But  as  the  pray- 
ers ana  fastings  which  the  Priesthood  prescribes,  may 
not  always  be  agreeable  or  convenient,  we  have  next, 
the  .doctrine  of  i/ndvlgendea^  in  which,  the  Church  as- 
wmes  to  herself  the  power  of  compounding  these  pen- 
ances for  money.  Thus  she  conducts  the  sinner  through 
life,  keeping  him  still  in  her  toils,  though  terrifying  his 
fears  and  amusing  his  hopes,  by  turns,  and  that  she  may 
not  loose  her  grasp  upon  him  in  life,  she  has  also,  her 
extreme  unction  for  his  dying  bed.  Nor  is  she  willing 
to  part  with  him  yet,  but  tells  him  before  he  goes,  ana 
his  wee{5ing  friends  when  he  is  gone,  that  there  is  an  in- 
termediate place  of  purgation,  which  is  neither  heaven 
nor  hell,  but  exclusively  her  own  territory,  over  which 
her  power  is  absolute,  and  from  the  sufferings  of  which, 
he  can  only  escape  through  her  good  offices.  Consider- 
ed thus  in  itself,  we  might  conclude  that  such  a  system 
of  barefaced  assumption,  and  one  tending  so  directly  to 
clerical  usurpation  and  tyranny,  could  make  little  or  no 
progress  in  an  enlightened  age  and  country.  But  we 
may  not  forget  that  the  grand  effort  of  our  fallen  nature 
is  to  seek  after,  or  make  some  sort  of  self-righteousness 
upon  which  it  can  rely  for  pardon  and  acceptance  from 
Gfod.  The  history  of  religion  in  every  age  and  country, 
proves  that  this  effort  will  be  made,  either  in  the  way  of 
an  attempted  compliance  with  the  laws  of  morality,  or 
in  external  religious  observances  and  ceremonies.  The 
latter  is  so  far  the  prevailing  type  of  all  false  religions, 
that  ritual  observances  do  almost  invariably  come  to  be 
substituted  for  moral  duties.  And  whilst  human  nature 
remains  what  it  is,  a  Church,  which  in  the  name  of 
Christianity,  accommodates  its  teachings  to  this  tenden- 
cy, will  not  be  wanting  in  adherents,  however  mon- 
VoL.  vni. — No.  3.  6 
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eamwjf  tssCAoe  frnm  che!r  o«tl  e:Ti:g<Teo€gfe>  will  sabmit  to 
snrthni^  dutf  oc^f«  a  r&f:^-^  :•>  :J:r:r  tears,  tooccr  than 
tbej  wiD  TubcEirc  :ae!n.*ei^e6  v.  -she  riehteossness  of 
G(AS  ar,d  that  becaose  tab  laner  imptks  a  moral  leno- 
iration.  tod  anr;h:n^  eUe  mav  ;.»  tadsreil,  *>r  performed 
witboQt  it. 

3.  If  I  speak  now  of  the  idvlatrr  of  Bomanism:.  as  im* 
mediately  cosnected  with  its  perversion  of  the  truth,  in 
Ttfshrd  to  the  gnnzid  and  meth  >i  of  a  sinner  s  acceptance 
with  God.  i:  i»  with  reference  to  the  logical,  rather  than 
the  hiiloncai  relation  of  these  err»%rs.  Whatever  may 
hare  been  the  date  or  historv  of  their  oriein,  thev  have 
tioth.  long  been  iL^^d  as  parts  of  die  same  design,  and 
eODBpiring  to  the  same  end.  viz:  to  intercept  the  sinner's 
direct  approach  to  G>jd  in  Christ,  and  tarn  off  his  tmst 
and  service  from  the  Kedeemer  of  men,  to  the  advantage 
of  that  Chnrch  which  claims  to  be  herself  a  mediator. 
Ifl  this  point  of  view,  the  invf>cation  of  saints  and  angels, 
the  worship  of  the  host,  and  the  idolatrous  reverence 
paid  to  images,  pictures,  and  dead  men's  bone^,  all  fol- 
low on,  as  natnral  sequents,  to  the  substitution  of  Chnrch 
authority  for  the  word  of  God,  and  the  great  central 
error  concerning  the  natnre  and  grounds  of  justification. 

The  same  consciousness  of  guilt  which  leads  a  man  to 
aeek  after  a  righteousness  of  bis  own,  will  also  leave  him 
dissatisfied  with  it.  And  the  same  indolence  and  self- 
diatmst  which  make  it  easy  to  rely  upon  the  authority 
of  others,  in  matters  of  faith,  in  like  manner  will  prompt 
to  a  reliance  upon  the  merits  and  intercessions  of  otheirs, 
in  the  matter  of  acceptance  with  God.  Now,  to  meet 
this  tendency  also,  the  Church  of  Rome  claims  to  have 
in  her  possession  a  vast  fund,  or,  in  her  own  langua^, 
^^  a  sacred  treasury  of  merits,"  over' and  above  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  and  of  which  she  is  the  custodian 
and  dispenser.  From  this  store-house  she  professes  to 
help  out  the  imperfect  righteousness  of  her  saintly  fol- 
lowers,— and  that  she  may  enhance  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity, she  is  wont  to  exalt  and  deify  those,  whose  works 
at  supererogation  have  enriched  her  treasury.  Their 
deeds  are  recorded  in  ^^  lying  legends,"  their  names  are 
enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  saints,  set  days  are  observed 
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in  their  hoiioar,  their  relics  encased  in  gold  and  jewels, 
are  enshriDed  within  the  altar, — vows  are  offered,  and 
prayers  are   made  to  them  coutinuallj,  and  all  this, 
while  \\  withdraws  the  sinner  ivom  the  sole-efficacy  of 
Christ's  mediation,  binds  him,  with  ten-fold  stronger 
cords,  to  the  church,  which  has  assumed  bis  office,  and 
affects  to  be  the  keeper  and  dispenser  of  all  merit — 
It  is,  after  all,  the  exaltation  of  the  Chiirch  and  its  pre- 
rogatives, which  is  the-  effect,  if  it  is  not  also,  the  grand 
design  of  Bomish  idolatry,  as  of  all  its  other  errors.    The 
worship  of  the  Yirgin  Mary,  and  of  all  the  saints,  is  in- 
separably linked  with  a  devotion  to  tlie  Church,  which 
claims  the  yir2:in  for  its  patroness,  and  the  saints  for  its 
property, — and  even  where  Christ  is  professedly  recog- 
nised, his  name  and  offices  are  made  subservient  to  the 
same  end,  for,  if  it  is  the  mystic  presence  which  is  wor- 
shipped in  the  adoration  of  the  host,  yet  it  was  the 
Church  that  changed  the  wafer  into  a  God. 
-  Such,  )n  its  prominent  features,  is  the  system  with 
which  we  are  called  to  contend.    A  system  whose  joints 
and  bands  have  been  knit  and  hardened  by  the  growth 
of  centuries, — a  system  subtle  in  its  distinctions,  artful 
and  unscrupulous  in  its  methods,  and  thoroughly  organ- 
ised in  its  activities.    A  system  which  seizes  upon  the 
great  facts  in  man's  moral  condition,  and  admirably  har- 
monizes with  the  tendencies  of  his  fallen  nature,  while 
in  the  name  of  Christianity,  it  professes  to  rectify  and 
exalt  them.    And  yet  a  system,  the  most  despotic  and 
intolerant  in  its  spirit,  and  all  comprehending  in  the 
grasp  of  its  ambition.    Will  any  man  say,  that  in  a 
country  like  this,  such  a  system  may  be  safely  ignored, 
and  left  to  its  own  undisturbed  workings;  that  it  can  be 
laughed  out  of  existence,  or  that  it  does  not  demand  the 
continuous,  careful  and  profound  study  of  all  who  are 
Bet  for  the  defence  of  the  truth  ?    Does  any  one  suppose 
that  its  adherents  are  to  be  conciliated  and  won  by  our 
Bilence  or  concessions,  or  by  that  easy,  good  nature, 
baptised  with  the  eneagiug  names  of  "  liberality"  and 
"charity,"  which  lends  itself  to  its  designs  by  encour- 
aging words,  and  pecuniary  aid  to  its  schemes? 
.But,  it  is  time  that  we  turn  from  the  essential  nature 
of  this  system  of  errors  to  consider : 
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II.  The  present  aspect  of  the  controversy  with  it,- 
perhaps,  yet  more  suggestive  of  "  what  Israel  on^t  to 
do." 

.  1.  And  onr  first  remark  is,  that  as  to  the  great  qnes- 
tions  at  issue,  it  is  essentially  the  same  controversy 
which  was  begun  at  the  Reformation.  Rome  may  have 
changed  her  tactics,  but  she  has  not  departed  from  any 
one  of  her  errors.  The  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
occasioned  by  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  have  given  form 
and  perpetuity  to  her  system,  which  cannot  be  modified 
without  being  wholly  abandoned.  She  may  have  foand 
it  her  policy  to  disguise  and  conceal  some  of  her  most 
offensive  dogmas,  and  to  forego  some  of  her  most  repul- 
sive practices,  and  to  soften  down,  or  gild  over,  with 
plausible  statements,  her  distinguishing  doctrines.  But, 
after  all,  upon  the  authority  ot  her  own  creed,  she  re* 
mains  in  spirit  and  in  fact  unchanged.  And  the  contro- 
versy now,  is  just  a  renewal  of  the  battleupon  the  same 
old  issues,  upon  which  it  was  fought  and  won  three> hun- 
dred years  ago.  It  is  not  now,  nor  was  it  then,  simply 
a  contest  about  indulgences,  purgatory,  transubstantia- 
tion,  or  any  other  particular  corruption  or  abuse.  These 
were  but  the  occasions  which  awakened  the  struggle, 
and  opened  to  the  minds  of  the  Reformers,  an  insight 
into  the  radical  errors  from  which  these  ^vils  grow.  The 
putting  down  of  Tetzel  and  the  burning  of  his  parchment 
pardons,  could  not  change  the  nature  of  the  ^Papacy,  or 
ninder  an  ultimate  outbreak  of  Scripture  and  reason, 
against  its  monstrous  assumptions.  The  conflict  with 
this  gigantic  system  of  delusion,  was  not,  nor  is  it  now, 
whether  a  stupid  friar  shall  publicly  peddle  the  Pope's 
license  for  theft,  adultery  and  murder,  at  a  certain  per 
centage.  Upon  questions  of  that  sort,  Rome  may  be  a 
thousand  times  overthrown,  and  yet  survive  and  flour- 
ish. The  struggle  in  which  her  defeat  must  be  final,  is 
that  which  has  been  the  conflict  of  ages,  and  which,  in 
some  one  or  more,  of  its  aspects,  is,  and  is  to  be,  preemi- 
nently the  conflict  of  this  age ; — a  struggle  for  the  su- 
premacy of  God's  written  word,  as  opposed  to  all  human 
speculations,  or  Church  authority,  for  the  dominion  of 
"Christ  and  his  crown,"  or,  to  use  another  pregnant  ex- 
pression, equally,  consecrated  in  the  struggles  of  tiie 
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paat,  for  the  ^^headship  of  Christ,"  as  opposed  to  all  civil 
or  prelatical  assumptions,  for  God's  method  of  saving 
sinners  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  as  opposed 
to  all  the  patchwork  of  human  inventions,  and  for  the 
spirituality  of  worship,  as  opposed  to  a  barren  formalism, 
tnat  always  terminates  in  superstition  and  idolatry. 

2.  But,  though  the  controversy  in  its  issues  is « the 
same,  yet  in  it»  circumstances  and  accidents,  it  is  mate- 
rially diflTerent. 

In  those  countries  in  which  the  reformation  was  stran- 
gled in  its  birth,  and  which  remain  still  under  the  do- 
minion of  Kome,  all  discussion  being  interdicted,  the 
contest  must  await  the  developements  of  providence,  in 
the  silent  working  of  the  leaven  which  may  be  infused, 
or  in  the  result  of  those  political  convulsions  which  may 
yet  enfranchise  the  people  whose  energies  have  been 
crashed  by  ages  of  oppression. 

Without  subscribing  to  any  theories  of  prophetical  in- 
terpretation, we  may  yet  anticipate  the  coming  of  events 
irliich  shall  shatter  the  theories  of*  tyranny,  and  break 
the  iron  sceptre  of  a  Priestly  despotism. 

But,  whilst  in  her  own  territories  Rome  refuses  to  be 
qnestioned,  and  stifles  inquiry  by  the  strong  arm  of  pow- 
er, she  is  yet  ambitious  of  conquest,  and  is  not  only  open, 
bnt  impudent  in  asserting  her  claims,  in  lands  where 
they  may  be  freely  investigated:  In  such  countries,  es- 
pecially if  pervaded  by  a  general  intelligence,  we  might 
expect  some  measure  of  reserve,  and  politic  conceal- 
ment,— that  she  would  put  on  a  decent  exterior,  and 
S resent  altogether,  a  more  comely  appearance  than  she 
id  to  the  Keformers,  or  does  even  now,  where  she  has 
nothing  to  gain  by  the  masquerade.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, and  in  England,  this  has  been  her  policy,  until  more 
l^cently,  presuming  upon  Protestant  indiiference  and 
cipathy,  sue  seems  to  have  been  making  experiments 
Tipon  the  maxim,  that  the  bolder  the  assumption  and  ar- 
irogance,  the  more  certain  the  success. 

In  difi^nsing  her  dogmas,  she  claims  for  herself,  the 
benefit,  to  its  ntmost  extent,  of  the  Protestant  doctrine 
of  religious  freedom  and  universal  toleration,  while  at 
the  same  time,  sundry  of  her  organs  are  indiscreetly 
oanfeesiog,.  that  liberty  of  conscience  is  no  part  of  her 
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creed.  And  a  pen^caiii:;  ictxensee  k  tlie  logical  mod 
refr:;!;  of  Ler  di^rrines.    With  tlie  plea  of 


eqsAl  rigai«  Hie  >js«ily  aaeeris  :he  right  to  nue,  and 
tbo:i^h  m  iierer  »j  piuf;^  a  ziiL.>r:tT.  she  demands  it, 
as  of  justice,  that  tin  majorinr  should  boir  to  her  dicta- 
dc*ii.  tiiOGgii  i:  be  to  priiscrib^  the  Bible  and  &kifr  his- 
tory, and  silirQCc  the  v-jice  of  irayer.  She  marches 
bokHy  t#j  the  bal*->;  box.  in  the  s-iiid  phalanx  ci  her  fol- 
lowers, when  sLe  can  make  her  in^uence  to  ho  felt  by 
parties  or  persons. — and  when  her  poUtieal  intermed- 
dling has  produced  its  inevitable  leactioii  in  her  own 
defeat,  she  makes  the  welkin  ring  ajsain.  with  the  cry 
of  a  **  violated  cor^titntion**  and  religions  bigotiy.*' 

In  all  this,  it  is  not  didicnlt  to  detect  her  design,  which 
seems  to  be  a  studied  e^ort  to  withdraw  the  oontrorers;, 
even  at  the  expense  of  frsquent  disctintdtores  fi^Q^  ^^ 
great  poiDU  in  dispute,  to  local  and  secondary  ques- 
tions of  temporal  interest  and  policy.  She  prefers  to 
skirmish  along  the  outposts,  where  defeat  is  not  disas- 
trous, and  the  accidents  of  war  may  give  an  occasional 
▼ictorj-. — to  a  charge  upon  the  centre  in  which  her  tri- 
umph would  be  hopeless  and  her  overthrow  fatal.  Thus, 
the  contest  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  prac- 
tical. It  is  no  longer  the  debate  of  learned  scholastics 
about  the  meaning  uf  a  word,  or  the  disputed  testimony 
of  doubtful  Fathers.  It  seizes  upon  the  interests  and 
realities  of  every -day  life,  and  by  appealing  to  all  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  men.  it  arrays  them  in  mu- 
tual hostility.  Tijis  might  seem,  indeed,  like  a  suicidal 
?>licy,  for  a  Church,  which  aims  at  accessions  from 
rotestant  ranks,  and  whose  position  one  might  think, 
should  render  her  conciliatory,  rather  than  belligerent. 
But,  let  us  not  imagine  that  slie  has  forgotten,  or  repu- 
diated the  arts  of  fawning  and  flattery,  in  certain  quar- 
ters, even  while  fomenting  an  irreconcilable  animosity 
in  others.  The  aadieuce  to  this  couti-oversy  is  not  now, 
as  of  yore,  the  august  presence  of  assembled  councils 
and  crowned  beads,  whose  verdict  would  be  potential 
upon  whole  kingdoms  and  provinces.  In  this  country, 
at  least,  the  issue  is  to  be  tried  before  the  people  them- 
selves, and  what  has  never  been  true  before  to  the  same 
extent  and  under  similar  circumstances,  the  adherents 
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of  Bome  themselves,  are  a  part  of  the  jury.  Now,  it  is 
not  more  important  to  make  converts,  than  it  is  to  pre* 
vent  detections,  and  Rome  aims  at  accomplishing  both. 
From  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  the  country,  which 
are  the  received  type  of  Protestantism  here,  she  can 
have  but  slight  hope  of  accessions,  and  yet  it  is  from  the 
efforts  of  these,  that  her  own  followers  are  most  in  dan- 
ger of  being  snatched  from  her  grasp.  Against  these, 
therefore,  it  is  her  policy  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  her 
own  people,  all  the  antipathy  which  national  and  reli- 
gious prejudices  can  engender,  thus  rendering  them 
maccessible  to  influence  or  instruction  from  without. 
But  the  vast  majority  of  our  population  have  no  special 
Church  relations,  and  though  decidedly  Protestant  in 
their  feelings  and  tendencies,  yet  this  is  more  the  result 
of  circumstances,  than  of  intelligent  convictions.  More- 
over, among  the^e,  the  religious  element  in  its  external 
manifestations,  has  never  attained  to  that  strength  and 
unity  of  expression  which  it  has  reached,  for  example,  in 
England  or  Scotland-  We  have  no  living  traditions  and 
monuments,  of  past  struggles  with  the  Papacy,  which 
have  concentrated  the  national  feeling  agamst  it.  On 
the  contrary,  nominal  Protestants  among  us,  so  far  oc- 
cupy a  neutral  territory,  that  they  are  much  in  the  habit 
of  looking  upon  all  religions  as  alike.  They  are  greatly 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  sectarian  bigotry  and  prejudice,  any 
expoBures  of  Romish  delusions  and  abuses.  Or  looking 
Upon  the  controversy,  as  only  the  contest  of  rival  sects,^ 
their  sympathies  naturally  tend  towards  the  weaker  par- 

Now,  whilst  expending  all  its  native  rancor  and  bit- 
terness against  the  different  Churches,  yet  Rome  knows 
bo^w  to  be  exceedingly  gracious  and  conciliatory  towards 
those  who  have  no  special  interest  in  any.  And  if,  be- 
sides a  prevailing  inaifference,  the  enmity  of  the  carnal 
lieart  has  been  at  all  stirred  up  against  the  truth,  she 
knows  how  to  second  its  objections,  and  confirm  its  op- 
position, commending  herself  the  while,  by  an  affecta- 
tion of  liberality,  and  an  exemption  from  everything 
austere  and  puritanical,  either  in  doctrine  or  practice. 
lUK»illing,  in  this  connection,  what  has  already  been 
said  of  the  conformity  of  her  tenets,  with  the  tendencies 
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of  our  fallen  nature,  it  will  be  seen,  that  she  has  no  un- 
promising field  for  the  exercise  of  her  arts.  Sho  enters 
this  field,  not  with  the  arguments  of  ordinary  polemic 
strife,  but  with  those  influences  and  agencies,  which  are 

1)articularly  taking,  with  minds  unftccustomed  to  theo- 
ogical  distinctions,  and  easily  afiected  by  external  plau- 
sibilities. She  allows  no  element  of  influence  or  power 
to  be  wasted.  Employing  for  her  purposes  every  spe- 
cies of  talent,  and  every  shape  of  enthusiasm,  she  has 
also,  her  agencies,  suited  to  every  possible  avocatioo. 

In  the  growing  towns  and  cities  of  a  new  country, 
public  buildings  are  regarded  as  public  benefits,  and 
she  has  availed  herself  largely,  of  the  architectural  argu- 
ment, in  pretensions,  and  often  really  imposing  Churches 
and  Cathedrals.  In  older  and  larger  cities,  the  empori- 
ums of  trade,  and  the  receptacles  of  congregated  misery 
and  vice,  where  amid  the  scramble  for  wealth,  the  spirit 
of  a  heartless  selfishness  too  often  reigns,  and  where  the 
unobtrusive,  and  often  extended  laboure  of  private  be- 
nevolence, are  unnoticed  and  unproclaimed,  she  is  con- 
stantly parading  the  machinery  of  her  ostentatious  chari- 
ties, and  challenging  for  them  public  applause  and  sup- 
port, while  multitudes  of  her  own  poor,  are  left  to  the 
provisions  of  city  and  State  institutions.  It  is  prover- 
oial)  that  the  establishment  of  schools  and  seminaries 
of  learning,  save  for  the  education  of  her  own  Priest- 
hood, has  occupied  but  little  of  her  attention,  in  those 
lands  where  her  power  is  already  predominant.  But,  in 
a  country  like  this,  where  the  cause  of  popular  education 
has  received  an  irresistible  impulse,  it  is  necessary  to 
her  ends,  either  to  embarrass  or  control  it.  She  is  aiming 
at  both,  bv  her  ceaseless  endeavors,  first,  to  dictate  the 
books  ana  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools, 
and  then  to  thrust  her  hand  into  the  public  treasury, 
and  appropriate  to  her  exclusive  use  a  portion  of  its 
funds.  She  has  also,  her  seminaries  and  high  schools 
for  educating  the  children  of  Protestant  parents,  who  are 
willing  to  pay  for  having  the  minds  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  poisoned  with  her  errors.  In  this  department, 
as  in  others,  she  avails  herself  successfully  of  her  female 
aids.  And  because  there  is  in  one  day  a  particular  rage 
for  certain  ornamental  foreign  follies,  she  comes  to  the 
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relief  of  our  semi-barbarian  Protestantism,  and  the  once 
brilliant  Madame  This,  or  fascinating  Countess  That,  ha- 
ving been  dnly  transformed  into  Sister  Ursula  or  Saintess 
Theresa,  shall  teach  our  daughters  the  latest  Parisian  ac- 
complishments, and  most  exquisite  Italian  music,  teach- 
ing them  at  the  same  time,— all  pledges  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding, — to  take  the  veil  when  they  are  done, 
or  at  least,  to  take  a  confessor.     She  has  also,  her  theo- 
logical champions  for  the  strife  of  words,  and  if  bold  af- 
firmations, artful  diversions,  and  specious,  but  shallow 
sophistries,  could  always  conceal  obnoxious  errors,  they 
would  be  oftener  successful.     Let  not  the  Protestant  who 
enters  the  arena  of  this  debate,  expect  to  encounter  a 
manly  and  straightforward  discussion  of  cardinal  princi- 
plee.     Whatever  may  be  the  topic  in  hands,  the  old 
story  will  return,  of  Protestant  divisions,  the  different 
interpretations  of  the  Bible,  with  all  the  various  read- 
ings, and  minor  errors  of  transcribers  and  printers,  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.     Servetus  will  die  a  thousand 
deaths,  and  the  New  England  witches  will  be  burned^ 
and  the  Quakers  will  be  banished,  as  many  times  over, 
to  offset  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  no  matter  though 
l^rotestantism  has,  for  centuries,  deplored  and  disown- 
ed  the  errors  and  excesses  of  those  but  partially  im- 
bned  with  her  spirit,  yet  they  are  the  stereotyped  an- 
swer to  all  the  cruelty  and  blood  which  has  blackened 
the  history  of  Some,  from  its  earliest  origin,  and  which 
are  the  necessary  and  conceded  results  of  principles  still 
retained  and  avowed. 

The  history  of  the  Romish  controversy  in  this  country, 
"Wonld  be  a  curious  and  instructive  chapter.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  the  first  settlements  on  this  conti- 
nent, Kome  was  engaged  in  efforts  to  secure  it.  She 
planted  her  colonies  and  established  her  missions.  On 
the  nigged  soil  of  the  Xorth  and  the  rich  Savannahs  of 
the  South,  her  emissaries  were  found.  It  is  not  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  since  the  whole  of  that  vast 
ngion  west  of  the  Allegnanies  was  claimed  by  a  Romish 
Government,  and  a  chain  of  French  settlements  and 
forts,  strengthened  by  Jesuit  missions,  extended  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf    The  lakes,  the  streams^ 
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the  cities,  designated  bj  the  names  of  tutelary  Saints, 
from  the  Falls  o?  Niagara  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
are  the  memorials  of  tnat  gigantic  scheme  of  French  and 
Papal  dominion,  which  received  its  death-blow  at  the 
peace  of  1763.    Since  that  period,  and  especially  since 
the  organization  x)f  our  Government,  the  approaches  of 
Romanism  have  been  more  insidious,  but  not  the  less  de- 
termined, and  with  perhaps,  equal  confidence  of  success. 
There  has  been  a  remarkable  revival  of  her  energies 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  though  her  own  boastful 
statements  are  always  to  be  received  with  considerable 
allowance,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  her  members 
and  her  power  have  been  greatly  augmented.    This  in- 
crease, it  is  true,  is  owing  chiefly  to  immigration.     But 
herein  is  another  fact  which  gives  a  peculiar  complexion 
to  this  controversy, — that  the  adherents  of  this  usurping 
Ohurch  are  mainly  foreigners.    Principally  from  those 
lands  where  the  despotism  of  Rome  has  least  of  all  been 
broken,  they  come  to  us,  from  the  denselv  populated 
cfties  and  districts  of  the  old  world,  with  all  the  ignor- 
ance, errors  and  superstitions  of  ages,  and  yet  often,  with 
the  most  inflated  notions  of  their  own  prerogatives  and 
importance  when  they  get  here.    But  slowly  amalgama- 
ting with  our  people,  they  move  in  masses,  and  are  pe- 
culiarly susceptible  to  the  influence  oS  a  few  governing 
minds.    This  renders  them  a  formidable  element  in  po- 
litical struggles,  when  there  is  a  nearly  equal  ballancmg 
of  the  parties.    The  result  is,  that  they  are,  to  both  sides, 
the  obiects  of  flattery  and  dread,  and  frequently  become 
to  both,  the  objects  of  detestation,  in  the  end.     This,  so 
fer  from  destroying,  only  gives  additional  power  to  the 
influences  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  renders  them 
still  more  inaccessible  to  instruction. 

Such,  in  its -nature  and  present  aspect,  is  the  Qtate  of 
the  controversy  with  this  old  and  formidable  foe  to  the 
reign  of  truth  and  godliness. 

We  turn,  then,  to  our  last  enquiry : 

m.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  the  case? 
"What  ought  Israel  to  do?" 

It  would  be  presuming  too  much,  if  upon  this  point,  I 
should  offer  anything  beyond  a  few  hints. 
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1.  And  of  these,  the  first  and  most  obvious  is,  that 
we  ought  to  roake  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  system  which  we  are  called  to  combat.  This  is, 
especially,  incumbent  upon  those  of  us,  who  are  ^^  set 
for  the  aefence  of  the  truth."  Wherever  the  field  of 
our  labours  may  be,  however  remote  from  those  great 
centres  where  the  influence  of  the  Papacy  is  the  most 
marked  and  formidable,  our  people,  all,  need  to  be  in- 
stracted  in  regard  to  the  distinguishing  errors  and  arts 
of  this  apostate,  yet  ambitious  Church.  It  is  not  to  be 
numbered  among  the  dead  heresies  of  the  past,  which 
it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  exhume,  for  tne  sake 
of  exhibiting  a  few  fossil  remains.  These  may  be  left  to 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  and  the  studies  of  the  learn- 
ed. But  this  is  a  living  monster,  of  which  it  becomes  us 
to  know,  not  only  the  habits  and  the  haunts,  but  also  its 
confirmation  and  structure,  in  order  that  we  may  know 
also,  its  points  of  vitality.  We  cannot  tell  at  what  mo- 
ment, or  under  what  circumstances,  any  of  our  people 
maV  be  exposed  to  its  arts,  or  any  of  ourselves  may  be 
called  to  encounter  its  polemics.  Let  us  not  hazard  too 
much  in  relying  upon  the  vague,  general  impressions  of 
Homers  errors  and  iniquities  whicli  pervade  all  Protest- 
ant countries,  but  which  gradually  lose  their  power  as 
they  become  indistinct,  through  ftieir  increasing  distance 
in  time  from  the  great  conflicts  which  awakened  them. 
Let  us  not  peril  the  cause  of  truth  by  an  indolent  repose 
upon  our  convictions  of  right,  without  being  able  to  sub- 
fitontiate  those  convictions  by  the  demonstrations  of  facts 
and  arguments.  Protestantism  suffers  when  some  zeal- 
cos,  but  uninformed  champion,  essays  the  combat  with 
one  of  the  trained  and  unscrupulous  dialecticians  of 
Boztie.  If  we  would  successfully  defend  the  truth  and 
withstand  the  progress  of  error,  we  must  penetrate  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  even  go  down  into  the  abysmal 
depths  of  this  "  mystery  of  iniquity."  It  will  be  a  tedi- 
ous and  gloomy  descent,  and  as  the  wreck  of  some  bold 
and  vigorous  minds  has  proved,  it  will  be  dangerous  too^ 
if  we  go  down  with  only  the  flaring  torch-light  of  hu- 
man reason  and  philosophy  for  our  guide.  It  is  like  ex- 
ploring the  deep  recesses  of  a  mine,  where  fire-dam p& 
and  deadly  vapours  are  generated, — ^the  only  safety  lamp 
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is  the  light  of  Divine  truth,  and  the  only  protection  the 
panoply  of  Divine  ffraee. 

2.  ^ut  the  more  tnoronghly  she  is  instructed,  the  more 
fully  will  the  Church  be  convinced  that  she  gains  no- 
thing by  attempting  to  conciliate  through  her  silence, 
the  adherents  of  this  system.  The  opinion  is  sometimes 
expressed  that  its  discussion  is  harmful,  as  tending  to 
confirm  the  antipathies  and  prejudices  of  Romanists, 
and  the  question  is  often  asked,  *"  how  many  have  ever 
been  converted  by  such  discussions  ?"  But  this  is  taking 
a  most  inadequate  view  of  the  case.  The  subject  may, 
indeed,  be  presented  in  a  spirit  and  manner,  not  only  re- 
pulsive but  disgusting,  and  we  have  witnessed  some 
exhibitions  from  a  race  of  beggarly  itinerants,  certain 
quondam  or  quasi  Priests  and  Monks,  whose  ignorance 
and  effrontery  would  ruin  any  cause  that  might  be  cursed 
by  their  advocacy.  And  it  is  possible,  that  even  good 
and  great  men,  may  have  occasionally  forgotten,  that 
the  most  successful  exposure  of  error  is,  that  which  at 
the  same  time  persuades  and  convinces  the  errorist 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  the  Church  is  to 
forget,  or  forego  the  fulfilment  of  her  great  mission,  as  a 
witness  for  the  truth.  And  so  long  as  her  condition  is 
that  of  a  militant  Church,  she  may  not  content  herself 
with  a  bare  proclamation  of  the  truth  in  its  native  sim- 
plicity, but  sue  is  bound  to  maintain  it,  in  all  its  adapta- 
tions to  the  ever-changing  exigencies  of  the  age,  and  in 
•all  its  antagonism  to  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  world. 
Let  her  do  this  in  the  utmost  spirit  of  Christian  benigni- 
ty. But  then,  as  she  would  not  be  recreant  to  her  high 
calling,  let  her  do  it  also,  in  all  fidelity  and  boldness.  I 
have  no  patience  with  that  maudlin  charity  which  is  too 
polite  to  be  honest,  or  with  that  miserable  expediency 
which  claims  to  be  wiser  than  God.  There  is  less  dan- 
ger that  discussion  will  confirm  the  prejudices  of  Ro- 
manists, than  there  is  that  the  doctrines  of  grace  will 
arouse  the  enmities  of  the  carnal  heart.  But  shall  we, 
therefore,  cease  to  proclaim  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and 
sew  pillows  to  all  arm-holes,  by  degrading  the  pulpit  to 
the  graceful  utterance  of  a  few  short  and  easy  lessons  on 
morals?  Suppress  the  truth  through  fear  of  exciting 
opposition,  ana  you  have  not  only  betrayed  the  truth  to 
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its  foes,  but  you  have  also  strengthened  that  opposition 
for  a  future  and  more  successfiil  resistance.  Wanting 
the  power  to  compel,  Rome  can  ask  for  nothing  more 
than  the  ability  to  intimidate  or  flatter  us  into  silence. 

3.  And  this  leads  to  our  third  remark,  namely,  that 
the  duties  of  the  Church  in  this  controversy,  belong  to 
her  in  her  character  and  office  as  a  witness  wr  the  truth. 

The  weapons  of  her  warfare  are  not  carnal  but  spiritu- 
al. Her  only  arms,  the  power  of  truth  and  godliness. 
Her  agencies  the  legitimate  influence  of  instruction  and 
example.  She  claims  no  power  of  coercion,  beyond  the 
urgency  of  the  truth  in  love.  She  arrogates  no  ghostly 
dominion  over  the  conscience.  She  imposes  no  physical 
restraints  upon  the  conduct.  The  genius  of  our  religion 
18  benign.  And  though  truth  is  necessarily  intolerant  of 
error,  because  truth,  like  the  God  who  is  its  author,  is 
one  and  supreme,  yet  the  spirit  which  it  breathes,  like 
the  world-embracing  benevolence  of  Jehovah,  is  univer- 
sally kind  and  tolerant  towards  the  victims  of  error. 
She  comes  to  them  with  the  word  of  God  in  her  hand,  . 
and  with  the  accents  of  unaffected  kindness  upon  her 
lips,  declaring  at  once  their  danger  and  their  remedy. 
And  all  this  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  freest  and 
fullest  exposure  of  the  errors  and  the  arts  of  a  Church, 
whose  character  and  destiny  the  pen  of  inspiration  has 
written,  in  terms  of  greater  severity  than  any  wnich  we 
can  employ. 

It  is  the  more  important  to  observe  this  distinctive 
office  of  the  Church,  as  a  witness  bearer,  from  two  op- 
posite tendencies,  one  of  which  has  been  referred  to  al- 
ready, in  the  easy  and  indolent  disposition  to  keep  back 
the  truth,  and  thus  sometimes  imperil  its  interests  by 
default, — and  the  other,  to  which  there  is  a  strong  temp- 
tation in  the  aspect  of  the  times,  is  a  tendency  to  exceed 
her  legitimate  functions,  and  become  entangled  in  the  ec- 
clesiastico-political  contests  of  the  day.  Whatever  may 
be  lawful  for  men  as  individuals,  or  needful  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  civil  institutions,  yet  the  Church  is  out 
of  her  sphere,  and  always  will  suffer  when  she  permits 
herself  to  be  involved,  even  by  implication,  in  the  strife 
of  parties.  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  Let  na- 
tive born  and  foreign  citizens,  settle  their  own  civil  and 
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political  relations.  And  while  e^ery  encroachment  up- 
on Protestant  liberty  of  speech,  and  liberty  of  instruc- 
tion^ is  promptly  met  and  manfully  repelleo,  yet,  let  not 
the  intermeddling  of  Popish  Priests  and  Prelates,  be  ex- 
cused by  the  example  of  the  Protestant  ministry:  let  no 
man  be  allowed  to  believe  that  he  is  politically  pro- 
scribed and  disfranchised  because  of  his  religion.  Es- 
Secially  let  it  not  be  believed  that  the  Church,  in  the 
ischaree  of  her  functions,  as  a  witness  and  a.  teacher  of 
the  truth,  is  a  party  to  such  a  result. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  to  preserve  the  distinctive 
•character  of  the  Church  as  a  Witness  Bearer,  from  a  dis- 
position to  confide  this  whole  controversy,  and  its  con- 
nected duties,  to  the  hands  of  individuals  and  irrespon- 
sible associations.  We  disparage  no  labourer  in  this 
field,  and  no  combination  ot  eflforts  to  diff'use  the  truth. 
But  the  Church  has  her  own  work  to  do,  and  she  only 
can  do  it  aright.  She  owes  missionary  work  to  the  be- 
niffbted  Romanist,  no  less  than  to  the  beniffbted  Hindoo, 
and  she  owes  it  to  herself  no  less,  to  select  the  agents 
and  supervise  the  execution  of  that  work.  Why  has  she 
left  it  so  largely  and  so  long  in  other  hands?  "Why  are 
her  efforts  so  stinted  in  this  direction,  compared  with 
the  importance  of  the  field  ?  The  whole  power  of  the 
Papacy  fs  mainly  expended  now,  upon  Protestant  coun- 
tries, and  yet  how  little  of  the  power  of  the  Church  is 
expended  upon  the  deluded  followers  of  Home.  God 
has  still  his  ^^  hidden  ones"  within  the  pale  of  that  mys- 
.  tic  Babylon,  but  how  faint  our  echo  of  his  voice,  saying 
^^  Come  out  of  her  my  people,  and  be  not  partakers  of 
her  plagues." 


ARTICLE  V. 
oojys  REso;  odb  best.* 


Egypt  had  bound  Israel  with  a  thousand  chains  of 
violence  and  craft ;  but  the  sword  of  the  Lord  had  cut 
sheer  through  them  all,  and  his  people  ^^  went  out  with 

'Suggested  by  Hebw  iii,  And  It. 
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a  high  hand."  Sore  and  terrible  had  been  their  bond- 
age there,  so  that  they  "  groaned"  under  it  with  a  hope- 
less and  utterly  servile  lamentation ;  but  their  cry  went 
up  unto  God.  Beyond  their  thought,  and  even  against 
their  will,  he  wrought  out  a  mighty  salvation  for  them. 

It  is  a  daily  mistake  among  men  to  imagine  that 
God's  plans  are  direct,  simple,  quickly  reachmg  their 
conclusion,  in  a  victory  palpable  to  us  in  our  gross  esti- 
mation of  them.  If  a  purpose  of  his  becomes  apparent 
to  us,  we  look  for  an  immediate  conclusion  of  it;  a  few 
days  more  must  unfold  the  whole  of  it,  and  something 
new  begin.  So  judged  the  Hebrews,  because  Jehovah 
had  ^^  brought  them  forth  with  a  strong  hand  and  an  out- 
stretched arm," — had  riven  the  waters,  and  congealed  ^■ 
the  deep  flood  in  the  heart  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  waves 
stood  up  like*a  wall  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, — 
had  destroyed  the  mighty  oppressor  of  their  race,  even 
when  they  felt  the  hot  breath  of  his  chariot-horses  on 
their  necks,  and  had  broken  the  power  of  that  fierce  na- 
tion for  generations  to  come, — they  thought  the  agony 
was  past.  They  either  hoped  that  the  sands  of  Arabia 
would  suddenly  blossom  for  them  like  the  rose,  and  the 
solitary  wastes  of  Midian  sing  aloud  for  joy  at  their 
coming ;  or  at  least,  that  fountains  would  spnng  up  spon- 
taneously along  their  way,  and  rich  food  my8teriously 
lavish  itself  upon  them  in  the  desert,  and  the  mountain 
walls  of  Canaan  open  wide  their  rocky  gates  at  their 
approach,  so  that  ^Hhe  promised  land"  should  be  theirs 
without  an  eifort.  Manifestly  they  were  disappointed 
when  silence,  barenness,  and  thirst  looked  grimly  out 
upon  them  from  the  hills,  and  bare  rocks  and  a  howling 
wilderness  hemmed  them  in. 

■  Unlike  their  father  Abraham,  who  waited  with  iron 
constancy  and  undying  hope  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
that  was  delayed  a  quarter  of  a  century, — unlike  him, 
they  had  no  patience  with  their  almighty  Deliverer. 
The  pledge  that  was  not  fully  redeemed  to-day,  was,  in 
their  view,  already  falsified.  The  oath  of  the  unchange- 
able God  was  as  the  idle  wind  to  their  unbelief,  if  fulfill- 
ment did  not  tread  upon  the  heels  of  promise  as  thunder 
follows  the  lightning. 

No  doubt,  the  discipline  upon  which  they  were  put, 
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was  almost  intolerably  severe;  but  it  was  the  introduc- 
tion to  glory  and  privilege  unequalled  on  earth.  David 
confessed  it,  when  he  said  :  "  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with 
/iny  nation."  Their  powers  were  kept  at  their  utmost 
tension.  Day  after  day  they  marched  through  rocky 
and  barren  solitudes ;  mothers  with  their  children,  men 
with  their  armour  and  their  herds.  Fatigue  and  thirst 
wore  out  their  energies,  foes  beset  them  by  pitched  bat- 
tles and  sudden  ambusli ;  yet  they  must  press  on  and 
on — whither?  To  the  graves  appomted  them!  Twelve 
hundred  thousand  dead  must  people  the  wilderness  of 
Sin,  or  hew  out  their  tombs  in  tne  rocks  of  Horeb.  For 
they  that  come  from  Egypt  "could  not  enter  in"  to  Ca- 
naan, "  because  of  unbelief."  "  God  sware  in  his  wrath 
that  they  should  not  enter  into  his  rest."  "  Hope  de- 
ferred," though  it  was  righteously  deferred,  "made  their 
hearts  sick ;"  their  faith  failed  tnem,  and  they  were  cut 
off  from  his  people. 

But  on  this  word — "  His  rest,  "My  rest," — Paul  sud- 
denly rises  to  another  thought.  God  has  a  resL  It  is 
said  that,  on  the  seventh  day,  lie  "  rested."  Into  that 
rest,  of  which,  Canaan  was  but  a  symbol  and  a  faint 
foreshadowing,  he  bade  his  ancient  people  enter ;  and  it 
"remaiueth"  for  them  unto  this  day.     He  has  himself, 

Sartaken  of  it;  Christ  has  entered  it ;  the  redeemed  shall 
well  there. 

Let  us  dwell  a  little  on  this  thought — God^s  rest^  our 
rest.  And  first,  let  us  think  of  it  as  God'^8  rest,  "And 
on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had 
made;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his 
work  which  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh 
day,  and  sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested 
from  all  his  work  which  God  created  and  made."  Such 
is  the  sublime  and  simple  record. 

The- works  which  God  created  and  made  were  the  six 
day's  wonders  of  the  creation.  In  his  arms  he  had  ga- 
thered up  the  clouds  and  seas,  and  formless  energies  of 
chaos, — shaped  a  planet,  and  poised  it  in  space.  Light 
and  life,  obedient  to  his  word,  descended  from  Heaven 
and  sphered  it  in  lustre  and  in  hope.  A  mist  went  up 
from  the  efcrth  and  watered  it,  and  God  blessed  the  lands 
with  verdure,  and  fruit,  and  fihade.    The  air,  the  plains, 
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the -sea,  teemed  with  busy  happiness.  He  touched  the 
silent  soil,  and  man  sprung  up  from  the  dust  of  the 
ffround, — received  into  nis  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, — 
became  a  living  spirit,  the  earthborn  representative  ot* 
his  almighty  Father. 

The  character  of  "  work"  was  given  to  this  achieve- 
ment,— ^not  by  the  fact  that  God  expended  greater  effort, 
or  put  forth  unusual  exertion  then  and  there,  but  by  the 
&ust  that  it  was  a  peculiar  effort,  and  that  attributes 
which  generally  (so  to  speak,)  lie  back  and  are  kept  in 
abeyance,  wrought  here,  and  were  manifested  before  the 
angels.  Instead  of  leaving  the  display  of  power  to  na- 
tural laws  and  second  causes,  he  now  put  himself  in 
direct  contact  with  events,  and  was  seen  to  carry  out  the 
mighty  plan. 

This  done,  God  returned  into  his  rest.  The  voice 
august,  no  longer  uttered  creating  words.  The  Hand 
divine  withdrew  that  mysterious  energy  which  moulded 
living  creatures  or  struck  out  worlds.  The  new  king- 
dom was  established ;  and  the  concenting  stars  and  the 
joyful  sons  of  God  inaugurated  it  with  snouts  and  hea- 
venly anthems.  But  clouds  and  darkness,  and  silence, 
enshrined  the  throne.  Omnipotence  seemed  to  have 
returned  into  itself.  Self-sufficing,  impregnable,  victo- 
rious, its  work  done,  that  secure,  majestic  Might  needed 
no  flashes  of  mere  display  to  make  it  glorious.  Thus 
God  rested. 

But  as  God's  "  work"  was  not  labor,  so  his  "  rest" 
was  not  inaction.  Forty  centuries  later,  Christ  declared 
"  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,"  (i,  e,  has  been  working 
till  now.")  Fur  him  to  cease  all  action  would  be,  not 
merely  to  abdicate  his  throne,  but  to  change  and  deny 
his  nature.  His  heart  had  not  ceased  from  love,  and 
therefore,  his  hand  must  persist  in  goodness.  There 
were  the  angels  to  be  sustained  and  blessed;  the  count- 
less^ worlds  to  be  governed;  the  new  subjects  to  be 
taught  and  fed,  and  watched.  He  is  the  keeper  of  the 
universal  fold — the  shepherd  of  an  innumerable  people — 
the  king  of  heavenly  armies — the  teacher  ana  present 
fiiend  of  his  new-made  children. 

But  it  was  rest  in  this  sense ;  that  this  particular  en- 
taqpriae  was  finished,  and, — ^with  the  addition  of  a  new 
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department  to  His  kingdom, — ^its  rauiins  proceeded  as 
of  old.  nis  attributes  returned  to  their  wonted  order  of 
display.  It  is  His  nature^  one  may  say,  to  be'  a  Go- 
vernor,— to  rule  His  vast  empire  by  comprehensive  and 
happy  laws, — to  breathe  out  and  to  receive  love, — ^love 
pure,  supreme,  immortal,— over  that  domain  He  has 
made  populous  with  loyalty  and  joy.  In  this,  His  right 
and  natural  position,  the  whole  universe  shows  a  sym- 
metry, a  beauty,  and  a  bliss,  in  which  He  finds  divinest 
honor  and  delight.  lie  reigns,  and  is  obeyed :  He  loves, 
and  is  adored :  He  shines,  and  is  worshipped.  This,  I 
say,  is  the  normal  state  of  things ;  government  by  love 
is  to  us,  God's  glory  and  his  life.  In  this,  therefore,  his 
last  splendid  self-revelation  as  Creator  was  merged.  In 
this  he  "  rested." 

Yet  once  more :  we  must  enlarge  upon  this  thought  a 
little,  to  fill  out  our  idea  of  God's  rest.  Advancing  from 
the  particular  instance,  the  seventh  dav,  we  must  learn 
what  that  general  condition  is,  of  which  he  can  partake 
with  his  little  children. 

It  is  the  having  accomplished  worthy  ends.  A  holy 
thing  done, — a  wise  counsel  fulfilled,  an  era  is  set  among 
the  ages.  There  is  a  fixed  point  upon  which  the  ne- 
cessary powers  centered,  and  to  whicn,  as  to  a  date  and 
a  landmark,  events  that  follow  may  be  referred.  That 
to  which  previous  deeds  pointed,  and  for  which  they 
prepared  the  way,  is  at  last  accomplished :  the  long  pur- 

Eose  is  lost  in  the  present  fact.  History  now  may  take 
reath ;  suspense  is  ended ;  the  consummation  is  come. 
Thus  it  was  in  this  case.  God's  eternal  purpose  took 
form  at  the  creation,  as  the  chaos  did.  The  light  he 
spoke  into  being  illumined  his  counsels  for  his  creatures, 
and  made  known  his  will  to  them.  On  the  seventh  day, 
intention  had  become  achievement.  It  was  the  broad, 
bright  border-line, — that  first  Sabbath, — between  two 
eras, — that  which  ended  in  creation,  and  that  which  be- 
gan in  man. 

It  is  serene  repose  in  the  consciousness  of  right  deeds 
and  a  right  heart.  The  calm  that  follows  action  is  almost 
involuntarily  a  time  of  review.  Our  deeds  array  oar 
principles  and  set  them  forth  to  us,  as  to  others.  In  re- 
turning to  rest,  he  who  has  acted  returns  into  his  general 
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ooorse  of  feeling,  tempered  by  bis  last  resolves  and  his 
last  deeds.  Tbe  ruling  thought  re-asserts  its  sway;  the 
great  ends  of  being  stand  confessed  and  are  sought  with 
Uie  old  regard ;  the  heart  that  was  happy  regains  its  joy ; 
the  woanaed  spirit  repeats  its  ^rief.  Thus,  we  are  told 
of  Jehovah,  as  he  completed  his  wonderful  work,  in  the 
closing  of  the  16th  day,  that  he  ^^saw  everything  he  had 
made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good."  It  was  the  first 
soft  twilight  hour  of  Ood's  rest.  For,  as  of  old,  he  look- 
ed forth  upon  his  kingdom,  the  work  of  his  hands, — he 
took  in,  with  that  all-comprehending  glance,  this  new 
territory  in  his  domain, — and  returning  thus  to  the  eter- 
nal course  of  his  perfect  blessedness,  he  resumed  that 
grand  repose, — ^the  consciousness  of  mighty  deeds,  and 
of  infinite  love. 

The  second  thought  we  propose  to  set  forth  is  this — ^in 
onr  faith  and  love  we  begin  here  to  partake  of  God's 
rest :  we  also  look  back  upon  an  eifort  and  an  achieve- 
ment; we  also  behold  with  a  deep  delight  its  steadily 
unfolding  results;  we  also  come  oat  from  our  effort  into 
a  certain  permanence  and  security  of  happy  feeling:  the 
Yery  thought  that  spreads  out  into  a  waveless  happiness 
in  nim,  shines,  a  little  lakelet  of  content  and  rest,  in 


He,  says  the  Apostle, — ^^he  that  hath  entered  into 
rest  hath  ceased  from  his  own  works^  as  Ood  also  from 
his."  The  crisis  of  our  histories  arrives  and  confronts 
US.  We  have  lived  in  unbelief  and  sin,  long  yeara;  this 
treacherous  world  has  spread  out  its  charms  before  us, 
and  received  our  affection  ;  the  heart's  early  tenderness, 
that  was  awed  by  the  simplest  infant  thought  of  God, — 
that  wept  at  the  sorrows  of  the  dear  Bedeemer  and 
longed  lor  his  love, — that  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
judgment  and  owned  the  terror  of  hell, — that  early  ten- 
derness is  all  encrusted  with  self-deceptions  and  idola- 
tries, grown  callous  under  the  threats  of  the  law  and  the 
!>athos  of  the  Gospel.  But  through  these  strong  de- 
ences  flies  the  "  barbed  arrow, — sharp  in  the  heart  of 
the  King's  enemies."  Conscience  awakes ;  fear  shouts  to 
V  tbrouffh  his  shrill  trumpet ;  Qtod  looks  down  in  his 
hifly  je^ousy,  and  withers  our  spirits  with  dismay  and 
shame;  temptations  and  terrors  multiply;  resolutions 
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break  like  ropes  of  sand ;  all  our  efforts  prore  abortiye, 
and  ruin  stares  us  in  the  face. 

At  last  we  remember  Christ  the  Lord ;  Grod's  holjr 
Spirit  brings  that  precious  thought  upon  us,  and  investe 
it  with  significance  and  hope,    ^ow,  therefore,  after  so 
long  a  time,  we  come  distinctly  to  understand  that  there 
is  a  way  of  escape  by  him :  not  only  that  there  is  no 
other  name  given  under  Heaven,  but  also  that  his  name 
18  given  as  the  key  to  our  difficulties, — the  name  where- 
by we  may  be  saved.     We  advance  a  step  farther;  we 
see  that  he  is  beautifully  good,  eminently  true  and  trust- 
worthy,— that  he  simply  demands  reliance  on  him,  and 
obedience  as  the  daughter  of  reliance.    Thus  then,  in 
some  hour  of  storm,  when  the  heart's  whole  frame  is 
shaken  by  self-accusation,  conflict  and  despair,  by  a 
sudden  revulsion  the  scourged  and  desperate  thoughts 
fly  out  to  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.     Suddenly  there  is  a 
great  calm. 

"At  once  a  calm  and  heaving  sleep 
Fell  o'er  all  the  glassy  deep." 

The  rescued  heart  looks  back  and  sees  the  victory  achiev- 
ed— how,  it  knows  not ;  it  may  never  know ;  but  that  it 
is,  the  healed  wounds,  the  risen  hope,  the  springing 
health,  eloquently  witnesseth,  there  is  rest  in  that  still 
remembrance  of  escape, — that  look  back  from  the  pro- 
tecting shield  upon  foes  discomfitted  and  disarmed ! 

But,  besides  all  this,  there  is  rest  in  watching  the  re- 
sults of  this,  first  illustrious  event,  as  they  unfold  in  our 
histories.  Many  things  are  born  *  of  it;  our  lives  are 
populous  with  deeds  and  joys  that  owe  their  being  to 
this,  that  we  have  trusted  in  Christ.  It  was  not  so,  per- 
haps, in  our  expectation.  When  we  were  convinced  of 
sin  and  looking  to  religion,  as  the  thing  we  must  achieve, 
with  more  of  fear  than  hope,  our  unwilling,  hearts  par- 
leyed with  conscience,  and  recounted  many  things  we 
would  "  have"  to  do,  many  to  forego.  For  days  without 
number,  swelling  into  a  life  of  years,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  pray,  and  study  Scripture,  and  meditate, — 
confess  sin,  keep  good  resolutions,  stir  up  and  maintain 
certain  feelings, — affect  Christian  society,  oppose  the 
sceptical  and  vicious  world,  keep  a  conBcience  void  of 
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offence  towards  Ood  and  man.  What  an  overwhelming 
prospect !  Endless  efforts  to  be  made,  uncounted  plea- 
sures to  be  refused, — gain  to  be  sacrificed, — in  short,  a 
life  of  absolutely  unbroken  watchfulness,  self  denial  and 
toil  to  be  entered  on  and  lived  steadfastly  out  to  its  end ! 
Who  has  not  entertained  this  thought,  and  shrunk  from 
ensuring  such  a  future  ? 

But  when,  by  God's  help  and  blessing,  we  have  hearti- 
ly accepted  all  this,  and  whatever  else  may  be  involved 
in  self-consecration  to  him, — when  at  last  we  have  en- 
tered on  the  work  and  are  striving  in  good  faith  to  keep 
our  covenant  with  the  Lord, — behold  our  wonderful  re- 
demption and  rest.  Much  of  the  future  was  wrapped 
up  in  the  past ;  the  resolutions  we  were  so  painfully  to 
keep,  grow  silently  into  habits;  some  of  the  pleasures 
we  were  to  deny  ourselves  have  lost  their  charm,  while 
others  are  withering  and  growing  powerless  daily ;  the 
enemies  we  were  to  fear,  and  watch,  and  heroically  beat 
down  under  our  feet,  are  dead  or  dying.  Just  as  the 
balloon's  whole  ascension  is  involved  in  the  cutting  the 
cords  that  bind  it  down, — just  as  every  foot  it  rises  is 
so  much  removed  from  the  earth's  attractions  and  its 
ywn  downward  tendency, — ^so  the  Christian's  victories 
all  depend  on  that  first  stormy,  but  auspicious  hour,  and 
3veiy  step  of  progress  sets  him  free.  In  this  steady  un- 
folding oi  results,  this  gradual  developement  of  powers, 
this  slow  unclouding  of  his  western  sky,  is  there  not  rest? 

Yet  more  notably  do  we  enter  into  God's  rest  in  this — 
that  the  feelings  we  attain  are  the  same  in  kind  as  his. 
Of  course  we  must  make  allowance  here  for  the  fact 
that  we  regard  him  with  emotions  he  can  never  share, 
bat  by  a  Father's  tender  sympathy  with  his  children. 
Our  gratitude  for  redemption,  our  shame  at  having  so 
bittern^  grieved  and  injured  him,  our  fear  that  we  shall 
fret  o£&nd  and  leave  him, — these  are  all  our  own.  But 
:here  are  others  that  we  lost  when  we  lost  God's  image, 
to  which  he  has  brought  us  back  in  restoring  the  faint 
^ntlines  of  that  image.  To  these  Peter  refers,  when  he 
^alls  the  children  of  God  ^'partakers  of  the  Divine  na- . 
in».*' 

Faith  itself,  when  we  look  at  it  closely,  is  not  without 
Jiis  godlike  character :  for  we  can  trust  that  only  which 
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we  have  come  to  realize  and  know,  and  we  can  comp: 

hend   those  feeliDgs  only  with  which  we  sympathii 
'*  It  is  the  heart  alone/'  a  wise  philosopher  has  told  ns^ 
'*  that  can  understand  the  heart."    This  is  the  reasoa 
why  sin  is  always  unbelieving,  and  that  repentance  and 
faith  are  inseparable.     God  looks  with  complacent  con- 
tidence  upjn   the  angels,  because  their  pure  hearts  an- 
swer to  his  heart.     We  rest  on  him,  because  there  is  be- 
gun in  us  a  nature  like  his  own.    Thus,  though  in  one 
view, — 

"Faith  and  hope  are  given 
Bnt  as  our  guiacfl  to  jonder  skr-— 
Soon  mt  thej  reach  the  verge  oi^  Heayen, 
Lost  in  that  blaze  of  trath  they  die^" 

Yet,  in  another  aspect,  faith  is  immortal.  Mutual  confi- 
dence is  the  life  of  Heaven ;  to  that  our  faith  aspires. 
In  its  humble  measure  therefore — bringing,  as  it  does, 
relief  to  our  fears,  and  putting  joy  into  our  hearts, — ^it 
makes  us  partakers  of  God's  rest. 

Yet  more  accurately  is  this  true  of  love — for  God  is 
love.  It  was  to  love,  as  the  perennial  outflow  of  good- 
will and  blessing,  that  he  returned  when  he  "rested." 
The  ineflable  communion  of  the  Three  in  one — ^their 
smile  upon  the  angels,  which  throbbed  through  Heaven 
in  light, — the  lon^r  j)rocession  of  bounties  and  delights 
that  flowed  out  like  a  river  from  the  throne  and  filled 
all  human  hearts  with  food  and  gladness, — these  were 
the  forms  and  the  fruit  of  love  in  Heaven.  Whosoever, 
therefcu-e,  is  verily  born  of  God,  loveth.  That  most  ex- 
quisite and  tender  of  all  joys  is  springing  up  within 
him:  the  old  conflict  of  self  against  self,  passion  against 
passion,  lust  against  prudence  and  pride,  and  shame,  is 
swept  away.  A  real  delight  in  the  beauty  of  God's  ho- 
liness, a  supreme  devotion  to  his  will  and  honor,  a  hearty 
sy;npathy  with  his  wise  and  pure  desires,  is  shed  abroad 
within  us,  and  nerves  us  to  self-denial  and  devoted  loy- 
alty. We  are  brethren,  too,  to  all  his  children.  Love 
begins,  at  first  feebly,  then  in  a  stronger  and  a  warmer 
stream,  to  run  through  all  our  actions:  and  love  is  bom 
of  Gu(l,  and  knoweth  God.  Thus,  at  our  infinite  dis- 
tance, with  our  torpid  and  purblind  hearts,  like  Her- 
schel  before  the  sun,  we  dimly  refiect  bis  light,  and  re- 
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?Bat,  amid  the  darkness,  his  hright  benignant  glory. 
he  consciousness  of  this  is  rest ;  and  it  is  like  God's 
rest. 

In  Heaven,  God's  rest  becomes  fully  and  forever  ours. 
The  conflict  that  had  only  been  subsiding  in  life  is  now 
ended — has  died  in  our  death,  has  been  sealed  up  in  a 
perpetual  tomb.  No  hard  question,  no- doubtful  ven- 
ture, no  lukewarm  zeal,  no  lame,  suspicious  half-belief, 
no  remonstrant  conscience,  no  dexterous  self-deceiving 
subtleties,  no  wasted  labors :  a  land  of  certainty,  and 
safety,  and  goodness  I 

Like  God's  rest  in  this — that  the  work  is  fully  done. 
With  him,  there  was  no  returning  after  the  Sabbath  to 
complete  the  plan, — no  forgotten  purposes  to  fulfil, — no 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  be  undertaken  again, — no  chasm 
in  the  rounded  earth  to  fill  up, — no  lacking  company  in 
the  mighty  armies  of  nature.  It  was  essential  to  the 
perfectness  of  his  rest  tliat  it  should  follow  a  fmish- 
ed  work.  The  outstretched,  creative  faculties  gathered 
themselves  up  into  the  cloud  of  light;  for  the  emergency 
they  had  evoked  and  employed  was  past.  So  in  Hea- 
ven, the  whole,  long  life-battle  will  have  been  fought 
out, — the  consummation  of  our  hopes  and  labors  per- 
fectly achieved.  Id  God's  strength  we  undertook  to 
reinstate  him  in. a  rebellious  heart — to  turn  out  the  stub- 
bom  idolatries  that  had  taken  root  and  flourished  there 
— ^to  break  up  the  hard  and  evil  will  that  rejected  him 
and  brought  forth  only  sins,  and  passions,  and  fears, — 
and  to  bring  him  back  into  his  vineyard,  unquestioned 
Lord  there, — the  Gatherer  of  all  our  little  harvest.  And 
behold,  it  is  done!  The  whole  bright  spirit  is  his  own. 
We  sought  to  make  it  pure  as  well  as  loyal.  We  were 
ashamed  of  the  vile  thoughts  and  sordid  worldliness  that 
harbored  there ;  and  with  a  resolute  and  holy  jealousy 
we  cast  them  out.  Slowly  and  painfully  we  removed 
each  stain,  receiving  the  heayenly  help  without  which, 
we  can  do  nothing,  and  into  their  place  brought  in 
hope,  and  peace,  and  communion  with  God.  This  also,. 
'is  done;  Christ's  righteousness  and  the  Holy  Spirit  have 
"  presented  us  faultless  with  exceeding  joy,"  before  our 
Father.  We  aimed,  again,  at  self-developement  and 
Christian  maturity.     We  felt  and  lamentea  the  feeble* 
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iioss  of  all  goud  things  in  ns;  we  set  ourselves  to  grow 
striMigor, — to  attain  '"  the  measure  of  the  statnre  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ/'  This,  too,  is  accomplished;  the  time 
K-^i  weakness, — the  time  of  stumbling,  the  time  of  child- 
ish hclplossnoss,  has  passed  away.  We  have  attained 
t»iir  growth  and  are  armed  with  angel's  strength. 

Liko  His  rest  in  this — that  the  thing  done  is  a  er^fl- 
ti>n.  It  was  no  working  up  of  old  materials,  the  making 
of  this  noble  world:  llo  called  it  out  of  nothing  bv  His 
word.  Thus  also,  the  new  heart  tliat  enters  Heaven  is 
no  i»M  heart  re  tit  ted  or  repaired.  Love  to  God  does  not 
ripou  out  of  self-love,  or  obedience  out  of  wilfulness,  or 
lovaltv  i»ut  of  rebellion,  or  tender  atfection  out  of  a  hard 
and  earnal  wickedness.  ''  Behold,  I  make  all  things 
new:  oil!  ihiniifs  have  passed  awav"  and  vanished  forev- 
I'r.  In  their  place  come  trust,  peace,  joy  in  the  Holy 
( I  host.  So,  now  the  new  man  is  created,  and  the  old 
nature  swept  away  into  «.»bliviun  and  darkness,  we  enter 
into  divine,  eternal  rest. 

i.ike»-t  IivhI's  rest  in  thi'5 — that  on^er  and  beauty,  and 
glory  are  the  eontiiiual  'nitcome  y*\  this  wi.»rk, — our  im- 
mortal inlieritiiiu'e.  When  Jehovah  finished  his  crea- 
ting work,  all  was  lauhless,  happy,  glorious.  He  look- 
ed dv»wn  tVvMu  his  '.v'f:y  throne  and  rci^ieed  in  his  admi- 
rable and  periVv-:  o.ceii.  Yea,  a'.id  tii-'Ugh  sin  lias  manv 
ed  iiodV  exeelle:.:  l.avviiwork,  tiie  d-'ry  and  the  bliss 
enuse  t.^  him  a-^  ot  old:  it  :s  the  sa::\e  rfVtlari'.»n,  though 
Sa;a!i  a:d  :\'hI  ::.;;:i  o  i-ttadiet  or  pervert  it.  When 
i'i\i;>:  »^i;r  \.k\\  ':c\\\\\wC\  !  -  lloavci:,  he  beheld  the  work 
of  Murex  ti:-.;>':'vvi. — i::>  vegti  lvi:-.;:i.  his  people  assured 
f,»  h:jii.  \\w  \w\\\kv.\\'  :•■.;»:.>•  :■:;<  lv.!!t  ar.d  r^adv  tore- 
iij>  r  tiie  ia;'s^".'.:v  J.  •..".■.•.'.ftr.v'.tS.  Ills  r-'es  were  vanquish- 
,»,!.  In-i  !r.\\;\  '.  vv-.u-vi,  IIS  ki::;:.;  :r.  e^:ab*iished.  '*To 
lo-n."  il  *•'.%*'.  "v.  *'s:;.\V.  :;;-.  s:;.:::'a^  scvk.  and  /i/.?  re.st 
. '  '1  Is'  :'..':-.^"..s  "  W.  cr  we  !;iv  J.r.'w:;  ihtrSe  fleshlv 
|....lu  ■  ••«  ''-o  i:'.»w\  XV  ..cr.  r.i-.:":.  :.as  triumphed  over 
t.,.jl.  ii;»*;r.ui  de.i::\  whvi'.  t::e  '.:%iit  tcrr.vtation  has  been 
ip»M  {»!»•'.  »'\v".^'**-.v\  wl.er.  tiat  "  ".:is:  enemy"  shall  have 
W\-\\  *' %le-nv'\eo»."  ::.c:e  s'::.i*".  rctr.ai::  :Vr  us  an  immor- 
al l»oo\.  :i-i  r'*"v.»*  \-v\->.  av.  ::eK  rr:;;  ::Me  and  unde- 
i\U»d  \s»hef.'..-i"ve  •.. ,;:  'Avie:..  v..:  :i-vay.  Ther.  shall  we 
..iu^»  \utl»  r«*«»     '*  I  •*^«''  t>.:a:*.>:  :*::e  gvvd  fight,  I  have 
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nished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  1  HencefiMth 
lere  is  laid  np  fur  me  a  crown  of  righteonsness,  which 
le  Lord,  the  Kighteous  Judge  shall  give  me." 

Beturn,  then,  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul;  tor  the  Lord 
ath  dealt  bountifully  with  thee  I  Let  the  sweetneaa  of 
'hat. surely  shall  be,  quench  the  bitterness  of  what  is. 
ook  patient!}'  across  these  lengthening  shadows  to  that 
lementary  night,  which  alone  parts  the  evening  from 
le  "  perfect  day."  Shall  thy  entering  into  rest  fail 
because  of  unbelief?"  Remember,  it  wiU  not  fail  for 
nv  other  cause. 

Lean  heavily  upon  the  Lord's  arm  I  Fear  not, — try 
8  strength  by  the  large  burden  rolled  off  uptm  it.  He 
jio  talked  with  Adam  while  the  twilight  wind  blew 
iftly,  will  talk  with  thee,  if  thou  walk  with  Him ;  and 
IS  words  shall  be  of  welcon)e  and  of  rest.  Heturn 
len,  my  soul  I  Hasten  out  of  all  these  thy  wanderings 
tta  the  King's  highway.  Shake  off  these  vile  com- 
iiuons,  sloth,  passions,  and  worldly  wisdom.  What 
lowgfa,  in  that  pure  air,  that  arduous  bei^inning  of  bliss, 
^  and  toil  beset  this  gi'oss  body?  What  though  the 
itward  man  perish?  It  is  enough  that  thou  art  renew- 
I  IB  His  image  day  by  day ;  the  life  also  of  Jesus  shall 
d  manifest  in  thee  I 


ARTICLE  VI. 

iSLT  HISTORY  OF  PRESBTTERIANISM  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

"Keraember  the  days  of  old,  consider  the  years  of 
lany  generations :  ask  thy  father  and  he  will  shew 
lee ;  thy  elders  and  they  will  tell  thee.  When  the  Most 
ligb  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when  he 
iparated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the  bounds  of  the 
sople  according  to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
or  the  Lord's  portion  is  his  people ;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of 
ie  inheritance.  He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  in 
le  waste  howling  wilderness ;  he  led  him  about,  he  in- 
Vol.  vm. — No.  3.  8 
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structed  him,  he  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye."  So 
sang  the  aged  Lawgiver  of  the  Jewish  people,  in  one 
of  those  sacred  songs,  whose  strains  of  sweetness,  of 
holiness  and  love,  were  repeated  by  inspired  and  hard- 
like prophets  for  ten  centuries,  in  which  the  spirit  of 
t)rophecy  was  continued  in  the  ancient  church.  He 
lad  conducted  the  tribes  of  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  waste  howling  wilderness,  and  had  seen  all  the 
men  tliat  came  out  of  Egypt,  except  Caleb  and  Joehna, 
die  for  their  sins.  To  those  then  on  the  stage  of  action, 
he  repeated  the  law  heard  by  many  of  them  in  child- 
hood, at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  and  to  all  he  points  out  the 
deliverances  of  the  past,  the  struggles,  the  defeats  and 
tljjB  victories,  as  ground  of  instructive  meditation.  As 
long  ago  as  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their 
inheritance,  in  the  dispersion  of  men  at  the  tower  of 
Babel,  when  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  had  this 
chosen  race  in  view,  and  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  peo- 

¥le  according  to  the  nuniber  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
his  central  land  of  Palestine,  looking  forth  upon  three 
anarters  of  the  globe,  and  upon  a  sea  which  was  the 
loronghfare  of  ancient  civilization,  he  committed  to  an 
energetic  but  doomed  ]>eo)>le,  to  bo  subdued,  cultivated, 
and  filled  with  cities,  for  them  to  occupy ;  that  from  it, 
one  day,  might  g<»  forth  the  law,  and  the  sceptre  from 
Jerusalem.  It  was  through  a  period  of  servitude  in  a 
foreign  clime,  that  Israel  had  been  trained.  When  res- 
cued from  it,  be  was  found  in  a  desert  land  and  in  the 
waste  howling  wilderness;  but  there  the  Most  High  was 
his  miraculous  protector  and  guide.  He  led  him  about, 
he  instructed  him,  he  kept  hiyi  as  the  apple  of  his  e3'e. 
For  the  \A)V(li'*% portion  is  his  people ;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of 
his  inherita^we. 

In  every  age  may  the  true  Church  of  God,  or  any  frag- 
ment of  it,  see,  in  what  happened  to  the  Israelitish  peo- 
Sle,  what  has  also  happened  to  themselves,  for  He,  our 
Taker  and  our  Husband,  has  lifted  up  this  one  nation 
before  the  world,  as  an  example  of  what  He  is,  has  been, 
and  will  be  to  all  those  whom  ho  has  chosen  to  be  his. 
In  how  many  instances  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  does 
the  worshipper  of  God  rehearse  the  history  of  his  own 
people,  and  in  the  special  providence  which  shaped  its 
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fortunes,  find  tbemes  of  praise  to  the  King  of  Zion,  or 
instrnction  to  his  own  generation.  Beckonecl  on  by  such 
examples,  and  by  that  of  the  dying  Stephen  in  Gospel 
times,  we  invite  you  to  turn  your  eyes  back  over  the  way 
the  Lord  has  led  you^  and  consider  the  years  of  many 
generations. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  look  at  tJie  gathering 
of  the  Church  of  Ood.  It  is  by  the  eflfectual  calling  of 
the-Holy  Ghost.  But  this  is  accomplished  through  the 
preaching  of  the  Word,  and  the  general  tender  or  salva- 
tion in  Christ.  '*This  is  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of 
all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to 
save  dinners."  Around  this  central  truth  do  the  chosen 
of  God  cluster,  embracing  the  salvation  oflfered,.  and  re- 
joicing in  a  Saviour  found.  Hitherto  they  were  hidden, 
and  not  distinguishable  from  the  mass  of  iuen,*but,  as  the 
particles  of  iron  in  the  sand,  which  no  eye  can  separate 
from  their  fellow  particles,  cluster  around  the  magnet 
that  approaches  them,  and  by  it  are  discovered  and  litV 
ed  forth,  so  are  these  by  the  ofibr  of  Christ  tlie  Saviour, 
through  the  efficient  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They 
are  the  tnie  ecdesia^  called  forth  thus  from  the  itidis- 
criminate  mass  of  men.  They  are  born  of  God  by  a 
new  and  heavenly  birth.  They  have  the  spirit  of  adop- 
'tion  by  which  they*  cry  Abba  Father!  The  family  tie 
*  IB  felt  among  them,  the  bond  of  fraternal  love,  and  by 
virtue  of  their  new  and  heavenly  relation,  they  consti- 
tute a  new  community,  in  this  world  as  yet,  but  distinct 
from  the  world  of  the  ungodly.  To  them  are  also  ag- 
gregated by  motives  of  self-interest,  or  through  Self-de- 
ception, some  who  profess  faith  in  Christ,  or  believe 
themselves  to  have  experienced  the  renewing  of  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost,  but  to  whom  it  will  be  declared  by  the  Master, 
in  the  end,  "I  never  knew  you.'' 

As  this  Church  came  into  existence,  it  received  ^/brm 
and  order  under  the  apostolw  hand.  All  were  not  teach- 
ers, because  some  were  appointed  expressly  to  teach ; 
all  were  not  rulers,  nor  was  the  Church  a  democratic 
body,  because  some  were  appointed  to  rule,  and  the  rest 
are  commanded  to  obey.  The  Churches  were  not  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  because  it  is  plain,  that  in  Je- 
rusalem, where  they  consisted  of  many  thousands,  too 
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many  to  meet  in  one  congre^tion,  or  be  inetruoted  by 
one  pastor,  thej  are  yet  addressed  as  one  Cburch  and 
appear  to  have  submitted  to  one  and  the  same  control, 
and  because  also,  the  whole  Church  is  spoken  of  as  hav- 
ing a  visible  unity,  which  is  realized  in  onr  own  alone, 
of  all  Protestant  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  Three 
orders  of  officers  are  found  among  them,  besides  the  ex- 
traordinary office  of  apostle,  which  was  temporary ;  the 
one  taught,  as  his  especial  function,  and  iti  common 
with  others  that  performed  the  office  of  rulers  chiefly, 
participated  in  the  power  of  government;  while  a  third 
took  from  the  shoulders  of  the  other  two  the  burden  of 
pecuniary  afiairs,  and  the  care  of  the  poor,  that  they 
might  devote  themselves  to  spiritual  duties,  and  more 
espeqially  to  tHe  word  of  God  and  prayer.  This  Presby- 
terian government  pre-supposed,  the  departures  from  it, 
on  either  hand,  are  easily  explained  by  tlie  modifications 
which  human  wisdom  preferred  to  add,  for  various  rea- 
sons, to  the  apostolic  scheme.  From  time  to  time  by 
one  Church  father,  or  enlightened  man,  or  another,  has 
this  been  acknowledged  as  the  earlier  form,  even  when 
corruption  had  buried  from  the  common  view  God's  pure 
truth,  or  pomps,  ceremonies,  and  mitred  and  stoled  dig- 
nitaries, arawn  the  attention  away  from  the  simple  but 
significant  and  efficient  order  of  th^  house  of  God. 

To  us  too,  it  is  matter  of  satisfaction,  that  when  the 
stream  of  pure  doctrine  which  had  run  beneath  the 
ground  for  so  long  a  time,  burst  forth  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  God's  time  Church  showed  itself  again,  creeping 
forth  from  the  corruptions  by  which  it  was  oppressed,  it 
re-organised  itself  throughout  Christendom,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  on  that  model  which  we  ourselves  retain. 
With  the  apostolic  truth,  came  also,  in  Switzerland, 
in  France,  in  Holland,  in  Bohemia,  in  Germany,  and 
in  Scotland,  the  apostolic  form  of  ecclesiastical  order; 
which,  though  we  acknowledge  it  less  important  far, 
than  the  essential,  life-giving  truth  of  the  Gospel,  has 
still  a  venerable  and  excellent  beauty  in  our  eyes. 

Of  the  ArUt^Amej^iean  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churchy  before  its  several  branches  sought  an  asylum  on 
these  shores,  we  have  time  only  briefly  to  speak.  They 
came  from  their  native  soil,  from  whatever  quarter  gath- 
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ered,  instinct  with  the  love  of  freedom  and  hatred  of 
oppression,  and  disciplined  in  the  school  of  persecution 
and  suffering.  The  last  victim  who  publicly  sealed  with 
his  blood,  his  testimony  in  behalf  of  Scotland's  Cove- 
Dant  and  the  Divine  Mediator's  sole  sovereignty  over  his 
Ohnrch,  against  royal  and  prelatical  oppression,  Jas.  Ren- 
wick,  was  put  to  death  in  1688,  which  was  18  years  after 
the  first  settlement  of  South  Carolina.     During  this  fierce 

Sersecution,  which  raged  for  28  years,  when  the  bloody 
laverhonse  sent  to  the  eternal  world,  in  brutal  fury,  90 
many  spirits  of  heroic  martyrs  for  the  truth  of  God,  du- 
ring which  18,000  of  Scotland's  purest  sons  suffered  by 
death,  slavery,  imprisonment,  or  exile,  many  were  ban- 
igbed  to  the  plantations  and  met  that  pity  here  which 
their  own  countrymen  denied  them,  or,  in  voluntary  ex- 
patriation, found  on  these  wild  shores  what  there  they 
Bought,  "freedom  to  worship  God."  Sayle,  the  firet  Gov- 
ernor of  Carolina,  it  is  believed,  was  a  Presbyterian,  and 
others  of  our  faith  were  found  among  the  earliest  set- 
tles on  these  shores.  And  in  1682,  Lord  Cardross,  many 
01  whose  friends  had  endured  imprisonment,  or  the  rack, 
and  death  itself,  and  who  had  himself  been  peraecuted 
under  Lauderdale,  brought  over  a  small  colon  v  of  Scots- 
men, out-casts  from  their  own  land,  ten  families  in  all, 
the  remnant  of  a  large  association,  which  embraced  thir- 
ty'Six  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  which  was  formed 
two  years  before,  with  the  view  of  affording  a  place  of 
refuge  to  the  persecuted  Presbyterians.  Some  of  the 
members  of  this  association  became  involved  meanwhile 
in  political  conspiracies,  among  whom  were  Russell  and 
Sydney,  who  suffered  on  the  scaffold.  The  colony  of  Lord 
Cardross,  which  settled  at  Port  Royal,  was  attacked  bv 
the  Spaniards,  and  some  of  them  returned  to  Scotland, 
among  whom  was  Dr.  Dunlop,  afterwards  Principal,  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  Others  were  left  behiud,  and 
from  this  and  other  sources,  a  small  company  of  resolnte 
Scotsmen,  mingled  with  other  dissenters,  kept  alive  the 
piety  and  doctrine  of  their  ancestors. 

Among  the  earliest  emigrants  to  Carolina  too,  were  a 
colony  of  Dutch  from  New  York,  increased  by  fresh  im- 
portations from  Holland,  who  settled  Jamestown,  on  the 
flontb^-west  side  of  ABhley  River.    Theae  men  belonged 


• 

to  the  PresbTterimn  diri^^ion  of  the  Protestmnt  ChBrchf 
and  mav  have  added  some  little  to  onr  strength,  thongfa 
the  major  part,  perhaps,  became  gradoallr  incorporated 
with  me  Lotherans,  with  whom  thej  were  more  inti- 
mately allied  in  language  than  with  oorselTes.  They 
too.  bore  in  their  memones.  the  san^ninary  per5ecntii>DB 
tbev  had  endnred  at  the  hands  olt  the  Dose  of  Alba, 
the  centnnr  before,  in  which  so  inanr  of  their  Protestant 
conntrrmen  met  with  the  confiscation  of  their  property, 
imprisonment,  and  crnel  death.  The  German  Kefurmed 
Church,  whose  ft^nnder  was  Zniugle.  contributed  still 
more  largely  to  the  popnlation  of  Carolina.  Indeed, 
when  the  Lntbenin  Svnod  was  formed  in  1TS7«  six  of 
the  fifteen  Churches  that  entered  into  the  organization 
were,  we  believe,  of  the  Calvinistic  faith. 

Another  section  of  our  Presbyterian  band  was  of 
the  persecuted  HngneDots  of  France.  They  came  from 
scenes  of  sutfering  and  bliK)d.  to  find  a  genial  home  in 
these  Southern  climes.  They  came  bearing  with  them 
that  simplicity  of  Christian  character,  that  refinement, 
that  industry,  and  that  noble,  manly  courage  which  bad 
distinguished  them  through  a  century  of  terrible  perse- 
cutions. Some  fiftv  families  arrived  the  vear  before  the 
settlement  of  Charleston  on  its  present  site,  and  their 
numbers  were  greatly  increased  in  the  year  1685,  the 
date  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Xantz.  Among 
them  were  also  commingled  a  small  band  of  Swiss  Refu- 
gees from  the  valleys  ot  riedmont,  of  those  devoted  men 
for  whom  Milton  calls  out  in  pious  and  poetic  strains, 

"  Arenge  O  Lord,  thj  slanehtered  S«int8»  whoie  bonet 
Lie  scattered  od  the  Alpioe  mouotaim  cold: 
ETen  them  who  kept  thj  truth  $o  pure  of  old." 

Another  element  which  entered  into  the  Presbyterian- 
ism  of  South  Carolina,  was  the  Irish  element,  at  first 
not  largely,  bnt  afterwards  constitnri»ir  the  great  b«»dy 
of  emigrants  uf  t»ur  <»wii  comniuniun.  They  were,  origi- 
nally, Scotsmen  of  the  Preshvterian  faith,  who  were  set- 
tied  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  to  hold  that  country  against  the  native  Irish 
of  the  Papal  Church,  who  had  striven  to  shake  oflT  the 
English  role.    There  they  had  resided  and  prospered. 
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There  too,  they  had  witnessed,  and  in  sonfie  part  suffer- 
ed from  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1641,  in  which  unexam- 
pled cruelties  were  inflicted  by  the  native  Irish  upon  the 
English  Protestants  whom  they  sought  to  expel  from 
their  Island.  And  there  too,  some  eight  years  atler  the 
settlement  of  Charleston,  they  had  themselves  endured, 
at  the  siege  of  Derry  and  Inniskillen,  more  than  tongue 
can  tell,  irom  the  Irish  Papists,  and  were  rescued  by 
William  of  Orange,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  An- 
other class,  and  that  perhaps  at  Qrst,  the  most  numerous 
of  all,  was  the  English  Dissenters,  born,  also,  in  the  school 
of  adversity,  the  larger  share  of  whom,  if  we  take  Hume 
for  authority,  were  Presbyterians ;  more  than  2000  of 
whose  ministers  had  bnt  recently  been  ejected  from  their 
parishes,  and  driven  forth  upon  the  eaith,  oV  lodged  in 
prisons,  because  of  their  inability  to  conform  to  the  es- 
tablished Church.  A  portion  also,  were  Independents, 
some  strictly  so,  and  othei's  professing  the  modified  In- 
dependency advocated  by  that  most  able  of  England's 
Divines,  whose  works  on  Church  Government  appeared 
at  this  time,  the  Eev.  John  Owen.  These  then,  were 
'the  immediate  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
South  Carolina. 

Before  Francis  Makemie  gathered  the  first  Presbvte- 
rian  Churches  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Jiarylanci,  a 
Church  existed  in  Charleston,  which,  in  the  early  re- 
cords of  the  congregation,  is  habitually  called  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  but  in  which  Congregational  Dissent- 
ers and  Presbyterians  worshipped  together,  gathered 
probably  as  early  as  1682,  and  to  which  Joseph  Blake, 
Governor,  and  Landgrave,  made  a  donation  of  £1,000  in 
1695,  and  which  is  now  perpetuated  in  the  Circular 
Church,  in  the  City  of  Charleston.  The  French  Hugue- 
not Church  was  gathered  in  Charleston  in  1686,  and 
was  the  first  that  w^s  purely  Presbyterian  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Rev.  Pierre  Robert,  the^rst  minister  of  the  French, 
on  the  Santee,  was  a  Piedmontese  of  the  Waldensian 
Communion.  Its  second  Pastor  was  ofiiciating  in  1700. 
A  third  existed  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Dennis,  perhaps 
nearly  as  soon,  and  another  in  the  same  Parish  which 
had  but  one  Pastor. 

The  Dorchester  Church,  first  from  Dorchester,  Eng- 
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land,  and  then  from  Dorchester,  Massachusetts^  which 
migrated  to  South  Carolina,  with  its  Pastor,  and  settled 
on  the  Ashley  River  in  1796,  on  the  Congregatiwial 
platform,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Liberty  co.,  Ga., 
in  1753,  was  one  of  the  earliest  establishments  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  perhaps  the  earliest  which  was 
strictly  such. 

The  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Stobo,  in  Carolina, 
one  of  the  four  Ministers  which  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
sent  out  with  the  ill-fated  colony  that  nation  attempted 
to  settle  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,*  was  a  fortunate 
thing  for  the  Presbyterian  cause.  The  colony  was  un- 
successful. King  William  opposed  it, — it  was  attacked 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  at  length  abandoned.  One  of  the 
vessels  which  brought  away  the  remnant  of  the  inhabit- 
antfi  was  wrecked  off  Charleston  bar  in  the  year  1700, 
but  Mr.  Stobo,  who  had  come  up  in  the  long  boat  to 
the  city,  was  thus  providentially,  spared.f  He  became 
Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Charleston,  for  a  few  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Livingston,  another  Scotch  Clergy- 
man, and  theBe  men  greatly  strengthened  their  Presby- 
terian brethren.  Mr.  Stobo's  labours  were  continued 
through  nearly  half  a  century,  and  he  became  the  found- 
er of  several  Churches  of  our  faith. :|:  A  letter  from  S. 
Carolina,  published  in  London,  bearing  date  June  1, 
1710,  mentions  that  there  are  eight  Ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  three  French  Protestant  Churches, 
whereof  two  of  the  Ministers  had  already  conformed  to  the 
Church;  five  of  British  Presbyterians;  one  of  Anabap- 
tists, and  a  small  number  of  Quakers.!  The  population 
of  the  colony  at  this  time,  probably  amounted  to  about 
seven  thousand  white  inhabitants.  The  first  donation 
of  three  hundred  acres  of  land  for  the  support  of  a  Pres- 
byterian Minister  on  Edisto  Island,  dates  A.  D.  1717. 

Although  the  little  colony  maintained  at  this  time  some 
distant  garrisons  to  keep  the  Indians  in  check,  as  among 
the  Congarees,  the  whole  territory  occupied,  except  the 

*  See  Dalcho,  p.  88. 

f  Another  vessel  belonging  to  the  Scotch  Oolony,  was  disabled,  pot  into 
Charleston,  and  was  sold  and  broke  up. — Dalcho,  p.  88. 

t  Ramsey's  History  of  Ciroular  Choroh,  New  Edition,  p.  8. 
Hodge  L,  86. 
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Bettlemeot  at  Beaufort,  seems  to  have  been  bonndcd  by 
the  Santee  and  Edisto  Rivers,  and  to  have  embraced 
what  18  now  Charleston  District,  and  a  small  part  of  Col- 
leton. The  colonists  were  girded  on  every  side  by  savage 
tribes,  and  went  armed  to  Church,  with  posted  sentries 
around  their  houses  of  worship,  a  custom  which  was  fol- 
lowed also,  during  the  revolution,  and  which  is  enjoined 
by  a  still  unrepealed  law  of  the  State.  In  the  next  quar- 
ter of  the  century  were  founded  the  Churches  of  Pon  ron 
or  Walterboro,  in  1728,  of  wliich  Mr.  Stobo  was  the  first 
Pastor,  and  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  CJharleston, 
io  1731.  The  Churches  on  John's  and  James'  Island 
existed  before  1734  or  1735,  and  indeed,  it  is  quite  pos- 
Bible  that  they  were  gathered  early  in  the  century.  We 
can  scarcely  make  out  the  five  Churches  of  British  Pres- 
byterians in  1710,  unless  we  reckon  these,  and  either 
tMt  of  Edisto,  or  that  of  Wiltown,  ahd  perhaps  both,  as 
among  them.  The  Presbytery  of  Charleston,  or  as  it 
was  sometimes  called,  the  Presbytery  of  the  Province, 
was  also,  probably  in  existence  early  in  this  century. 
In  1738  the  Church  of  Wiltown  was  strong  enough  to 

auell  an  insurrection,  when  they  were  assembled  on 
le  Sabbath,  the  men  with  arms  in  their  hands.  The 
Church  of  Williamsburg,  the  mother  of  at  least  five  other 
Churches,  two  of  which  are  in  Tennessee,  was  founded 
in  1736.  The  Independent  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sto- 
ney  Creek,  in  1743^.  Several  Churches  which  have  be- 
come extinct  in  Williamsburg,  and  some  other  places  in 
the  low  country,  belong  to  the  same  general  date,  and 
some  much  earlier. 

About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  up-country 
began  to  be  settled.  In  1754  the  Eev.  Mr.  Tham  of  New 
Jersey,  preached  under  an  oak,  to  a  congregation  gather- 
ed at  the  settlement  which  is  now  called  the  Fair  r  orest 
Church.  They  consisted  of  about  six  families,  the  whole 
population  of  that  part  of  the  country.  These  were 
eubsequently  obliged  to  flee  to  the  more  southern  settle- 
ments till  after  the  Indian  war  was  over,  for  self  pre- 
aervation.  In  the  same,  or  the  following  year,  Hugh 
HcAden,  sent  out  as  a  Missionary  by  the  Synod  of  New 
York,  preached  on  the  Tiger  River  and  on  the  Broad 
River,  at  several  points,  ana  perhaps  visited  the  Presby- 
terian settlement  on  Duncan's  Creek.  In  the  same  year 
Vol.  vra. — No.  3.  9 
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was  the  commencement  of  the  Waxhaw  Church  in  Lan- 
caster District.  At  this  time  the  population  of  the  up 
country  was  exceeding  sparse.  In  the  year  1755  the 
country  from  the  Waxhaws  to  Augusta  on  the  Savan- 
nah, did  not  contain  twenty-five  families,  where  now  are 
twelve  large  and  populous  Districts.  In  1764,  the  Rev. 
Jean  Lonis  Gibert  arrived  in  South  Carolina  with  two 
hundred  Huguenot  members  of  his  Church  and  congre- 
gation, under  the  auspices  of  Charles.  11.,  and  settled 
tne  townships  of  New  Bordeaux  and  New  Bochelle  in 
Abbeville  District.  They  were  probably  descendants  of 
the  Albigenses  of  the  South  of  France,  and  were  disci- 
plined therefore,  in  the  school  of  affliction.  Their  French 
Ministers  had  no  successors,  and  though  they  kept  up 
worship  in  their  native  tongue  till  witnin  the  memory 
of  some  of  their  descendants  in  the  present  generation, 
thev  were,  at  length,  prevailed  upon  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  neighbouring  Churches,  and  their  descendants 
are  now  embraced  in  the  Willington  and  other  adjacent 
congregations. 

Tmere  are  many  other  congregations  of  the  up-country, 
to  whose  history  it  would  Be  pleasant  to  allude  if  time 
allowed.  Nearlv  all  the  principal  Churches  through 
that  and  the  middle  regions  of  the  State,  were  gathered 
before  the  close  of  the  18th  centurv.  The  emigration 
was  large  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  other  more  Northern  States,  where  the  North 
Irish,  and  North  British  people  had  made  their  earlier 
settlements.  The  petitions  for  supplies  from  Presbyte- 
rian neighbourhoods,  to  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  were  now  frequent.  In  1770,  Messrs.  Rus- 
sell and  McAlpin  were  sent  to  the  Synod  oi  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  meeting  in  the  latter  city,  to  solicit,  on 
behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Long  Cane,  ministerial  sup- 
plies. As  the  result,  Messrs.  Lewis,  McCreary,  Bose, 
and  Close,  were  dispatched  as  Evangelists  to  the  South- 
ern settlements,  the  two  latter  being  expressly  directed 
to  labour  at  Long  Cane.  Previous  to  their  arrival,  a 
committee  of  five  were  appointed, — the  names  of  four 
are  still  known,  Patrick  Calhoun,  Andrew  Pickens,  John 
Irwin,  Wm.  McAlpin,  to  arrange  where  congregations 
should  be  formed.  The  places  selected  were  those  now 
occupied  by  Socky  Creek,  Upper  and  Lower  Long  Cane, 
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Rocky  Eiver  and  Saluda  (now  Greenville,)  Churches. 
The  faithful  Missionaries  came,  performed  their  labours 
well,  ordained  elders,  baptized  children,  administered 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  every  place.  The  Churches  of  Sa- 
lem, B.  R,  of  Indian  Town,  of  Bethel,  Cedar  Shoals, 
Fishing  Creek,  Duncan's  Creek,  Bersheba,  Bullock's 
Creek,  Catholic,  Bethesda,  Fair  Forest,  Purity,  Little 
River,  Jackson's  Creek,  Cedar  Creek,  in  Richland  Dis- 
trict, were  gathered  before  the  Revolution,  a  few  during 
that  bloody  contest,  more  afterwards,  previous  to  the 
priesent  century,  whose  names  time  does  not  permit  us 
to  mention,  llie  early  settlers,  like  the  early  settlers  of 
the*  low  country,  suffered  much  from  Indian  depreda- 
tions and  cruelty.  Some  were  brutally  slain,  a  few 
borne  off  and  tortured  to  death  by  their  savage  foe.  So, 
that  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  conquer  and  expel 
the  barbarians,  many  in  the  Church,  private  members 
and  elders,  marched  to  the  conquest  of  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory. 

The  patriotic  spirit  of  the  men  of  our  Church  made 
them  among  the  foremost  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Their  Ministers  were  hunted  like  partridges  upon  the 
mountains,  and  it  was  safer  for  a  rresbyterian  man  to 
be  with  the  army  in  the  field,  than  to  occupy  his  own 
home  and- attempt  the  protection  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. During  this  period  some  of  our  clergymen  were 
more  or  less  active  in  promoting  what  they  regarded  the 
true  interests  of  their  country. .  William  Tennant  of  the 
Circular  Church,  in  Charleston,  belonging  to  the  Ten- 
nants  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  made  the  circuit 
of  the  middle  and  up-country  with  Wm.  Henry  Dray- 
ton, to  stimulate  the  people  to  resistance.  Simpson 
of  Fishing  Creek,  encouraged  his  own  flock  to  deeds  of 
heroism  or  patient  endurance,  and  was  himself,  at  times, 
found  bearing  arms,  and  was  in  several  engagements ; 
and  Alexander,  a  fugitive  often  from  his  own  home,  yet 
at  all  times  offered  his  dwelling  as  a  hospital  for  ithe  sick 
or  disabled  soldier.  Hayne,  uie  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  was  an  elder  of  the  Walterboro'  Church,  Col. 
Williams,  who  fell  at  King's  Mountain,  an  elder  in  the 
Little  River  Church.  All  the  officers  indeed,  who  com- 
manded in  that  sam 
byteriana.    Gen. 


sanguinary  contest,  were,  I  believe,  Pres- 
L.  Pickens,  Col.  Hamilton,  Maj.  James, 
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and  others,  held  the  same  office  of  the  eldership  The 
suffering  of  that  day  few  can  tell,  but  our  anceetors 
had  been  agcustomcd  to  suffer  for  conscience  sake,  had 
contended  for  religious  freedom,  had  detested  oppression 
and  tyranny,  and  resisted  it  for  generations. 

Persons  are  yet  living  who  f'emember  that  the  men  of 
the  congregations,  old  and  young,  as  they  went  into 
Church,  stacked  their  loaded  arms  within  the  entrance, 
while  faithful  men  paced  to  and  fro  as  watchful  senti- 
nels while  the  worship  of  God  proceeded. 

The  progressive  extension  of  our  branch  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  may  be  known  by  a  few  facts.  In  1765, 
when  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  was  erected  by  the 
Synod  of  New  York,  but  seven  members  were  constitu- 
ted that  Presbytery,  none  of  whom  were  in  this  State, 
and  yet  its  jurisdiction  was  to  extend  over  Virginia  and 
all  the  South.  At  that  time,  there  could  not  have  been 
over  a  dozen  Ministers  of  any  shade  of  Presbyterianism 
who  have  become  associated  with  us,  in  the  entire  State. 
In  1770,  when  the  Presbytery  of  Orange  was  set  off  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
country  south  of  Virginia,  it  consisted  of  but  six  mem- 
bers in  all,  two  of  whom,  Griswell  and  Alexander,  were 
alone  settled  in  South  Carolina.  And  the  probability  is, 
that  there  were  not  more  than  six  Ministers,  in  all,  of 
our  own  faith,  in  the  middle  and  upper  Districts  of  Uxis 
State,  during  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

At  the  close  of  the  century  the  entire  Ministry  in  this 
State,  in  connection  with  the  General  Assembly,  or  se- 
parate from  it  in  the  low  country,  was  about  twenty-five 
in  all,  with  three  or  four  licentiates,  and  about  sixty-four 
Churches. 

The  Ministers  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  were  about  forty-five  in  number, 
in  the  whole  State.  The  entire  number  now,  is  about 
ninety  Ministers,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  Churches,  and 
about  twelve  thousand  Church  members.  There  has 
been  a  re-duplication  of  our  Ministers,  and  very  nearly 
of  our  membership,  within  the  last  twenty-four  yeare, 
although  the  population  of  the  State  has  increased  in 
this  time  only  about  one  fifth. 

In  1813,  when  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia was  formed,  its  jurisdiction  eictended  to  the  Missis- 
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sippi  Biver,  and  yet  it  consisted  of  bnt  thirty-two  Min- 
isters in  all.  In  the  same  bounds,  there  now  are  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  Presbyterian  Ministers,  five 
hundred  and  nine  Churches,  thirty  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  Church  members.  Many  of  these  were 
emigrants  from  this  State.  For,  it  is  probable,  that  there 
are  at  least  two-thirds  as  many  Carolinians,  and  two- 
thirds  as  many  Presbyterians  from  the  bounds  of  this 
Synod  out  of  the  State  as  there  are  in  it.  Our  Church 
in  general,  in  these  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  since 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was  formed  with  seven 
members,  embraces  in  the  Old  School  portion  of  it,  twen- 
ty-eight Synods,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  Presbyteries, 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  three  Ministers,  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-six  Churches,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  four 
members.  Its  organization  touches  the  Pacific  on  the  one 
side,  while. on  the  other  it  has  reached  over  into  North- 
em  India  its  Missionary  hand,  and  has  planted  its  Pres- 
byteries and  Churches  there.  Our  separated  brethren  of 
the  New  School,  have  not  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, yet  their  numerical  strength  added  to  ours,  shows 
a  Ministry  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  and  a  membership  of  three  hundred  and  sixjty-five 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,^  without  inclu- 
ding other  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family,  whose 
statistics  we  are  not  able  now  to  give. 

The  Pre§byteriau  Ministry  in  the  State,  have  always 
been  the  friends  of  Education.  The  school  has  always 
been  planted  hard  by  their  Churches.  Mount  Zion  Col- 
lege at  Winnsboro\  and  the  College  at  Old  Cambridge, 
were  early  efforts  of  theirs  to  promote  education,  and 
their  efforts  have  never  to  this  day,  ceased.  The  private 
institutions  of  Dr.  Joseph  Alexander,  of  Bulloch's  Creek, 
who  is  spoken  of  by  his  pupils  as  a  man  of  accomplished 
scholarship,  and  of  Dr.  Waddell,  at  Willington,  did 
much  towards  training  the  men  of  the  generation  now 
passing  away.  Some  of  our  eminent  Jurists  and  Gov- 
ernors of  the  State,  have  not  been  ashamed  to  confess: 
that  they  owed  their  education  wholly  to  the  labours  of 
these  men.    In  the  earlier  days  too,  the  evangelistic  la^ 

* ]!iiuiil>en  of  the  New  School  talun  from  Beportof  1868. 
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bonrs  of  our  Ministry  in  tonrs  of  MisiBionaiy  effort  to 
found  new,  or  keep  alive  feeble  Churches,  were  more 
abundant  than  now.  Many  of  the  infant  Ghufches  be- 
fore the  Bevolution  and  after,  were  saved  from  extinction 
for  years,  by  these  means ;  and  not  a  few  have  since  been 
left  to  expire,  or  to  lape  to  other  organizations,  for  the 
want  of  the  regular  mmistry  of  the  word  of  life. 

Seasons  of  revival  too,  nave  been  not  unfrequently 
enjoyed ;  under  Whitfield,  in  the  low  country,  in  1788, 
and  onward,  who  being  deposed  by  Commissary  Gar- 
den, of  Charleston,  from  the  Episcopal  Ministry,  was 
received  by  the  other  congregations  with  open  arms,  and 
was  the  instrument  of  the  conversion  of  many  souls.  Ip 
1800  and  onward  also,  when  meetings  of  great  power 
were  held  in  many  important  Churches  in  the  upper 
country,  and  where  there  were  those  singular  nervous 
exercises  of  the  physical  man,  connected  with  the  men- 
tal excitement,  which  existed  in  many  who  were  sound- 
ly converted,  and  many  who  were  not;  in  1825,  and  the 
years  immediately  following,  in  many  Churches ;  again, 
twenty-one  years  since,  and  now,  also,  under  the  labours 
of  one  who  then,  and  now,  has  been  signally  blessed  as  a 
Minister  of  Christ.* 

We  would  have  flourished  more  as  a  Church,  if  our 
people  could  have  released  their  Ministers  more  entirely 
from  the  school  and  the  farm,  by  providing  for  them  a 
more  ample  support,  and  could  have  allowed  them  to 
devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
to  storing  their  minds  with  profounder  studies  of  God's 
truth,  and  preparing  themselves  with  greater  ardour  for 
its  impressive  utterance.  We  would  have  flourished 
more  if  Ministers  and  people  had  possessed  at  all  times, 
a  more  aggressive  zeal,  with  more  in  fine  of  the  true 
Missionary  spirit.  We  would  have  been  more  united  if 
no  man  ol  a  mind  strong,  but  not  well  poised,  had  never 
arisen  with  novel  speculations,  to  lead  others  astray. 
Above  all,  we  would  have  flourished  more  if  we  had 
lived  more  constantly  at  a  throne  of  Grace;  if,  with 
John,  we  had  leaned  more  in  rapt  admiration  on  the 
bosom  of  our  Master ;  if,  with  Paul,  we  had  been  more 
assiduous,  bold,  earnest,  and  free  to  reason  with  the  high 

•Rev.  Duiiel  Btker,  D.  D. 
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and  the  low  on  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  or  with  Peter,  we  had  kept  in  view  the  coming 
of  .the  Lord,  and  been  looking  for  and  hasting  nnto  that 
day  of  Gk>d,  wherein  the  heavens  being  on  nre  shall  be 
dissolved,  and  the  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and 
waiting  for  it  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness. 

To  us,  the  earthen  vessels,  belongs  all  the  shame  and 
sin  of  our  derelictions,  and  of  the  unsteady  hand  with 
which  we  have  carried  on  the  work  of  God,  to  him  the 
praise  of  the  excellency  and  power  which  have  attended 
even  this  unworthy  promulgation  of  his  truth.     How 

Satefully  should  our  nearts  laud  and  magnify  his  name 
at  he  nas  not  wholly  cursed  our  labours  and  rejected 
the  comparatively  barren  and  impotent  service  we  have 
rendered  him  !  ''When  we  remember  these  days  of  old, 
and  consider  the  years  of  many  generations,"  we  can  in- 
deed, say,  ''  The  Lord's  portion  is  his  people ;  Jacob  is 
the  lot  of  his  inheritance.  He  found  him  in  a  desert 
land  and  in  a  waste  howling  wilderness ;  he  led  him 
about,  he  instructed  him,  he  kept  him  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye." 

Li  view  of  all  the  facts  which  have  been  spread  out 
before  us,  too  tediously  minute,  perhaps,  to  have  been 
profitable,  we  should  honour,  next  to  God,  those  hu- 
man instruments  he  has  used  in  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  his  Church.  Our  fathers  in  the  mmistry  who 
have  gone  before  and  entered  into  rest,  had  around 
them,  in  this  countrj,  new  as  it  was,  and  disturbed  by 
border  conflicts,  and  desolated  by  civil  war,  (leaving 
behind  all  these  demoralizing  influences  which  war  ever 
brings  in  its  train,)  difficulties  to  contend  with  which 
never  has  fallen  to  our  lot.  That  in  the  process  of 
years,  they  have  accomplished  so  much,  while  it  is 
cause  for  thanksgiving  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  is  hon- 
ourable also  to  them.  Of  some  there  is  evidence  yet  ex- 
isting, of  their  fervent  pietv  and  self-consuming  zeal.  Of 
others,  evidence  of  self-reliance,  and  firmness  and  bold- 
ness of  character.  Others  had  made  respectable  attain- 
ments in  learning,  others  were  gifted  with  rare  powers 
of  popular  address,  and  impressed  their  hearers  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  truths  they  uttered ;  most  appear,  what- 
ever advantages  or  disadvantages  they  may  have  enjoy- 
ed, to  have  been  true  and  devoted  Ministers  of  Christ. 
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And  as  to  ourselves,  if  they  were  not  apostles  unto  oth- 
ers, yet  doubtless,  they  were  to  us,  for  tl^  seal  of  their 
apostleship  are  we  in  the  Lord. 

2.  We  should  address  ourselves  with  earnestness  and 
diligence  to  the  work  wBich  yet  lies  before  us.  K  the 
next  twenty-four  years  is  to  see  a  doubling  again  of  our 
ministry  and  membership,  we  have  ourselves  a  work  to 
accomplish  which  we  should  hasten  to  perform.  In  re- 
spect to  the  outward  temporal  means,  we  have  advan- 
tages our  fathers  never  enjoyed.  The  wealth  of  the 
State  has  greatly  increased.  At  no  former  period  could 
these  lines  of  communication  between  its  different  parts 
which  now  exist,  and  are  deemed  indispensable,  nave 
been  constructed  ;  which  are  at  once  the  iruit  of  increas- 
ing enterprise  and  wealth,  and  the  necessary  means  of  a 
more  rapid  increase  for  the  future.  At  no  period  were 
there  such  facilities  of  a  thorough  education,  ooth  for  our 
sons  and  daughters,  and  at  none  such  ample  means  for 
training  an  educated  ministry.  At  none  were  there  such 
facilities  for  furnishing  our  people  with  a  religious  litera- 
ture, and  at  no  period  were  they  so  thoroughly  fiimish- 
ed  as  now.  At  no  period  did  the  virtue  of  sobriety,  es- 
pecially in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  so  extensively 
prevail,  for  there  is  evidence  enough  that  there  was  a 
thoughtless  freedom  in  the  use  oi  these,  which  often 
went  on  to  an  excessive  indulgence  in  those  who  bore 
the  Christian  name. 

If,  with  an  equal  zeal,  and  fervour,  ihere  shall  not  be 
a  higher  scale  of  Christian  beneficence,  and  a  more  ex- 
tensive scheme  of  benevolent  effort  than  existed  with 
them,  we  shall  be  recreant  to  our  sacred  trust.    We  can 

five  thousands  where  they  could  give  but  hundreds,  or 
ut  tens,  to  the  cause  of  (jhrist.  We  can  in  a  few  hours 
travel  distances  in  our  evangelistic  labours  which  it 
would  have  required  days  for  them  to  accomplish.  As 
there  is  an  economising  of  time  from  earthly  drudgery, 
there  should  be  a  greater  profusion  of  effort  in  things  re- 
ligious and  spiritual.  As  we  stand  upon  the  institutions 
they  have  founded,  as  upon  a  higher  vantage  ground, 
there  should  be  with  us  a  wider  scope  of  effort,  and  a 
more  continuous  and  uninterrupted  diligence  in  spread- 
ing the  Gh)spel.  We  should  carry  forth,  in  every  com- 
munity, a  religious  influence  over  those  neighbourhoods 
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and  persons  who  have  hitherto  seemed  beyond  its  reach. 
And  the  ever  increasing  numbers  of  our  servile  popula- 
tion, few  comparatively  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  must 
be  indoctrinated  in  the  truths  of  the  Gk)8pel,  with  which, 
in  this  Christian  country,  they  should  oe  brought  into 
contact  that  they  may  be  saved. 

We  have  sometimes  feared  that  the  spirit  of  Evangel- 
ism prevails  amongst  us  less  than  among  our  fathers. 
Both  as  to  Domestic  Missions  and  Foreign,  it  is  possible 
that  for  years  past,  there  has  been  no  increase  of  zeal 
rad  effort.  When  we  find  in  1793,  Robert  Wilson  of 
Long  Cane,  passing  through  the  length  of  the  State,  as 
far  as  Wiltown,  hear  the  sea,  on  a  missionary  tour, 
and  read  his  account  of  his  reception  in  various  places, 
when  we  find  Hall  from  the  Bynod  of  the  Carolinas 
performing  missionary  work  in  Georgia,  till  the  grateful 
inhabitants  gave  his  name  to  one  of  their  counties  in 
testimony  of  their  regard ;  when  we  find  Sloss,  Hurl- 
bard,  and  Stuart,  sent  to  found  churches  in  Alabama, 
and  from  1800  to  1803  Bowman  and  Montgomery,  and 
Dr.  Hall,  sent  forth  as  missionaries  to  the  Natchez,  who 
were  followed  by  Daniel  Brown  and  James  Smiley; 
when  we  find  in  1811,  the  Presbytery  of  Harmony  send- 
ing Drs.  Fisk  and  Storrs,  then  young  and  untitled  min- 
isters, through  Middle  and  Lower  Georgia,  to  preach  the 
Gospel;  and  when  we  see  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Bynod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  founded  in  1819, 
under  Dr.  Barr  as  its  President,  sending  out  two  of  its 
members,  one  of  whom  is  amongst  us  this  day,**^  first  to 
the  Creeks,  and  when  rejectecT  there,  onward  to  the 
Ohickasaws  in  Mississippi,  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
Missionary  station, *and  then  planting  there  Stuart,  Hugh 
Wilson  and  Blair,  with  two  families  of  Lay  brethren, 
and  continuing  the  mission  till  they  resigned  it  to  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
^1827,  and  at  the  same  time  sending  Domestic  Mis- 
sionaries through  this  State  and  Georgia;  and  when  in 
1887  we  had  five  brethren,  natives  of  this  State,  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  in  Foreign  lauds,  and  have  now  but  one, 
and  he  of  those  who  then  went  forth,  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  with  our  increase  in  Missionary  con- 
mbutions  we  have  really  iiicreased  in  Missionary  zeal. 

*  Rev.  D.  Humphrej. 

Vol.  vm.— No.  3.  10 
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And  when  we  view  our  commoD  country,  as  yet  not 
rent  asunder  as  Israel  at  leni^h  was,  into  two  rival  king- 
doms ;  when  we  consider  the  goodly  heritage  God  has 
S'ven  us,  our  extended  territory,  with  its  virgin  soil,  its 
kes  and  majestic  rivers,'  its  subterranean  stores,  and  all 
its  boundless  sources  of  prosperity ;  when  we  behold  it 
looking  forth  upon  two  oceans,  touching  the  wealth  of 
Europe  with  its  right  hand  and  of  Asia  with  its  left,  cov- 
ering every  sea  with  its  commerce,  and  destined  in  its 
midway  station  to  be  the  thoroughfare  of  nations;  when 
we  consider  that  as  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  na- 
tions their  inheritance,  when  he  separated  the  sons  of 
Adam,  he  committed  to  the  barbarous  tribes  who  prece- 
ded us,  this  vast  domain,  to  keep  tiU  we  should  inherit 
it,  and  that  the  Church  here  planted,  occupies  a  vantage 
ground  for  the  world's  salvation,  are  we  not  called  upon 
to  redouble  our  zeal  in  external  efforts,  and  to  render 
more  efficient  our  home  organization  that  we  may  do  our 
full  share  in  advancing  Christ's  Eingdom.  It  behooves 
us,  indeed,  to  wake  to  more  assiduous  labours,  more  self- 
denying  charity  and  larger  enterprises. 

8.  Yet,  while  as  a  bo(^,  we  should  possess  the  ctggreM- 
we  missionary  spirit,  we  still  have  work  to  do,  earnest 
work,  each  in  his  own  local  sphere  in  which  GkKl  has 
placed  him.  Some  of  us  might  well  be,  for  the  Church's 
good,  foljowers  of  Paul  in  the  missionary  work,  our  souls 
nlled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  with  a  desire  not  to  build 
on  another  man's  foundation,  btit  to  preach  the  Grospel 
in  the  regions  beyond,  "running,"  as  one  of  the  Fa- 
thers describes  the  course  of  Paul,  "from  ocean  to  ocean 
like  the  sun  in  the  heavens."  But,  without  ever  chang- 
ing our  location,  there  is  enough  to  do  around  us,  enough 
to  do  in  the  profound  study  of  God's  truth,  enough  to 
do  in  petition  and  intercession  at  the  throne  of  grace, 
enough  to  do  in  affectionate  meditation  on  the  Reaeem- 
er's  inestimable  worth,  enough  in  bending  all  our  read- 
ing and  intercourse  with  men,  to  an  effective  service  in 
our  utterances  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  our  ministry 
be  not  despised,  that  our  discourses  be  rich  in  doctrine, 
warm  with  love,  and  pointed  with  the  sharp  arrows  of 
truth.  Is  this  laborious?  We  are  born  to  labour.  Our 
rest  is  not  here,  but  yondei;  in  the  skies  I  Does  it  re- 
quire increasing  ardour  of  soul,  and  strong,  overpower- 
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inc  motive?  And  can  we  not  find  ii  in  a  Saviour's  love  1 
"Iwant  more  tongues,  mor^  bodies,  more  souls  for  the 
Lord  Jesus,"  says  Whitfield,  '^Had  I  ten  thousand,  he 
should  have  them  all." 

And  the  time  is  short.  This  disastrous  jeax  and  its 
frequent  deaths  admonish  us.  The  heads  or  some  of  us 
are  hoary,  and  our  steps  totter  to  the  srave ;  and  we  have 
lately  seen  how  the  young,  the  gentle,  the  affectionate, 
the  promising  soldier,  whom  we  had  just  welcomed  to 
our  ranks,  can  be  cut  off.  We  may  say  to  you,  in  the 
language  of  another,  ^'  Go  on"  increasing  in  your  minis- 
terial work,  but  '^an  inch  of  time  remains,  and  then 
etemid  ages  roll  on  forever."  ' 


AETICLE  Vn. 

THE  GENERAL  AfWKMBTiY  OF  1S64. 

The  annual  meetings  of  our  General  Assembly,  aside 
from  the  interest  which  pertains  to  them  as  current 
events  of  the  day,  have  a  far  wider  interest,  considered 
as  an  index  of  the  existing  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the 
great  body  of  Christian  people  therein  represented,  now 
U16  largest  Presbyterian  body  in  the  world. 

The  late  General  Assembly,  whose  session  opened  at 
Buffalo  on  the  18th  and  closed  on  the  31st  May  last,  is 
entitled  to  consideration  in  this  regard,  perhaps,  in  as 
high  degree,  as  any  other  Assembly  lor  years  past.  The 
unprecedented  fulness  of  the  representation,  especially 
of  the  Eldership,  the  ability,  age,  and  experience  of  many 
of  the  members,  the  harmony  and  kindness,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  manliness  and  boldness  of  the  discussions, 
together  ^ith  the  intrinsic  and  permanent  importance  of 
many  of  the  acts  passed,  all  concur  to  invest  tne  proceed- 
ipgs  of  the  body  with  unusual  interest. 

We  recur,  at  this  late  period,  and  after  they  have  lost 
all  their  freshness  and  novelty,  to  these  proceedings,  with 
a  view  chiefly  to  discuss  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
qiore  significant  of  them.  Bome  of  them  are  of  impor- 
tance, because  of  their  direct  and  palpable  bearing  upon 
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S-eat  and  vital  interests  of  religion.  Others,  becanse 
ej  involve  principles,  far  reaching  in  their  oonse^en- 
oes,  and  wiaelj  extending  in  their  application  to  the 
great  measures  of  the  Church.  Others,  because  of  their 
significance,  as  indicating  a  movement  of  the  mind  of 
the  Church,  merely  clearly  and  strongly  in  a  right  di- 
rection as  we  think,  than  perhaps  any  other  since  1837 
and  1838. 

And  that  they  have  been  generally  so  regarded,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  strong  tendency  manifested  among  the 
more -earnest  supporters  of  certain  measures, — mistaking 
and  misinterpreting  many  acts  of  the  last  Assembly,  by 
reason  of  their  strong  partiality  for  favorite  schemes, — 
to  claim  for  them  an  endorsement  which  they  did  not  re- 
ceive ;  to  fancy  issues  made  before  the  Assembly  which 
were  not  made,  and  adjudications  of  questions  which  were 
not  mooted, — the  final  closing  of  controversies, which 
were  not  opened,  and  battles  won  which  were  not  fought 

Following  the  order  of  the  Minutes,  and  aiming  to  se- 
lect for  remark,  chiefly  such  topics  as  relate  to  questions 
of  general  and  permanent  importance,  we  notice  first: 

The  OrffcmiaaUan  of  the  JVew  Synods  of  BcUtimore  and 

AUeghcmy. 

The  erection  of  thesd  two  Syiiods,  thereby  reducing 
materially  two  of  the  largest  Synods  of  the  Church,  is 
an  event  whose  importance  is  by  no  means  to  be  estima- 
ted by  the  local  conveniences  and  advantage  thereby 
secured  to  the  parties  immediately  concemea,  great  as 
these  manifestly  are.  That  the  formation  of  the  Synod 
of  Baltimore,  involved  other  results,  viz :  a  removal  of 
one  of  the  Boards  from  Philadelphia,  was  predicted  on 
the  floor  of  the  house,  and  the  anticipation  of  such  a  re- 
sult may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  otherwise  un- 
accountable zeal  of  the  opposition  to  the  measure.  And 
though  any  such  purpose  was  earnestly  disavowed  by 
the  immediate  representatives  of  the  new  movement,  as 
amon^  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  desire  the 
new  ^nod,  still  the  tendency  of  public  opinion  in  the 
Church  is  manifestly  toward  such  a  change  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Boards,  and  the  measure  in  question  may 
in  some  respects  facilitate  the  project. 
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However  this  may  be,  these  two  acts  of  the  Assembly, 
in  the  way  of  equalizing  the  Synodical  arrangements  of 
the  Church,  have  an  important  bearing  on  another  ques- 
tion. We  mean  as  a  preparatory  step  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties  now  beginning  to  be  felt  from  the 
inconvenient  bulk  of  the  General  Assembly  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  and  the  consequent  impossibilities  of 
any  adequate  attention  to  the  constantly  increasing  bu- 
siness, which  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Church  is  throwing 
upon  that  body.  This  fact,  which  formed  the  staple  of 
the  argument  for  judicial  commissions  in  the  discussion 
which  arose  near  the  close  of  the  Sessions,  suggested  the 
proposition  moved  by  Dr.  Breckenridge,  but  for  want 
of  time  not  acted  on, — and  by  the  operatipn  of  a  rule 
sin^larly  unfortunate  in  some  instances,  (since  it  is  often 
as  imnortant  to  know  what  did  not^  as  what  d/id  pass,) 
ezcluaed  from  the  Minutes, — to  send  down  to  the  Pres- 
byteries an  overture  proposing  a  change  from  Presbyte- 
nal  to  Synodical  representation  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly, with  provision  for  a  re-apportionment  of  representa- 
tion every  five  or  ten  years.  Some  such  change  must 
inevitably  soon  take  place ;  and  it  is  well  to  have  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  subject  in  time,  before  it  shall,  in  - 
connection  with  some  exciting  controversy,  be  forced  up- 
on the  Church,  under  circumstances  unfavourable  to  a 
calm  and  well  matured  decision. 

The  proposition  for  a  Synodical  representation  in  the 
Assemoly  is  by  no  means  a  novel  one.  As  early  as  1820 
the  scheme  was  suggested  by  a  Synod  in  the  west,  and 
urged  on  the  ground  of  tiie  difficulty  of  reaching  from 
the  far  west,  the  General  Assembly,  whose  meetmgs  at 
that  period,  were  fixed  at  Philadelphia.  These  reasons 
have  now  lost  their  force,  but  other  more  ihiportant  and 
permanent  reasons  have  arisen,  calling  for  a  change.  In 
addition  to  the  reasons  already  suggested  from  nie  pre- 
lent  unwieldly  bulk  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  consequent 
delay  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  from  the  same 
eanse  this  difficulty  made  more  incapable  of  remedy  by 
piolonging  the  time  of  the  Sessions :  the  question  of  ex- 
pense to  the  Church  is  not  unworthy  of  consideration, 
especially  at  a  time  when  great  interests  of  the  Church 
are  hindered  for  want  of  funds.    At  an  average  expense 
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for  travel,  &c.,  of  fifty  to  sixty  dollars,  not  a  large  esti- 
mate, all  things  considered,  the  Assembly  as  now  con- 
stituted, with  some  three  hundred  and  twenty  members, 
if  full,  costs  the  Church,  (or  some  one  else,)  annually, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Now,  when  it 
is  considered  that  half  the  number  could  transact  the 
business  in  less  time  and  fer  better,  and  probably  repre- 
sent the  Church  just  as  well,  and  that  therefore  one  half 
of  this  sum  is  expended  for  that  which  is  a  hindrance  to 
the  work  which  the  Assembly  has  to  do,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  ends  to  be  gained  by  a  large  repre- 
sentation from  the  Presbyteries,  are  worth  the  outlay. 

Independent  of  these  considerations,  is  the  additional 
fact,  that  the  present  scheme  of  representation  is  in  itd 
results  very  unequal  and  unjust.  The  Synod  of  Nash- 
ville, for  instance,  for  35  Ministers  has  5  Ministers,  and 
for  3100  Communicants,  has  5  elders  on  the  floor  of -the 
Assembly, — one  Minister  for  a  constituency  of  7  Minis- 
ters, one  Elder  for  a  constituency  of  600  Communicants. 
The  Synod  of  S.  Carolina,  to  represent  113  Ministers  has 
6  Ministers,  and  to  represent  11,300  Communicants  has 
6  Ruling  Elders  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly, — one  Min- 
ister to  a  constituency  of  some  20,  and  one  Elder  to  a 
constituency  of  some  2000.  Thus,  one  Minister  of  the 
Synod  of  Nashville,  has  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  three 
Ministers  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  Church 
member  in  the  Synod  of  Nashville  the  power  of  three  in 
the  Synod  of  S.  Carolina.  But,  if  this  inequality  exist- 
ed only  in  exceptional  cases,  the  injustice  of  it  might 
be  extenuated,  on  the  score  of  the  necessity  of  excep- 
tions in  the  working  out  of  all  general  rules.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  however,  the  inequality  referred  to, 
extends  far  beyond  individual  instances.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  tabular  views  in  the  Minutes  will  shcjw,  that 
arranging  the  30  Synods  into  three  classes  according  to 
their  representation,  as  equal  to,  above  or  below,  the 
average  representation  of  the  whole  Church  in  the  Oen- 
eral Assembly,  (which  is  about  one  Minister  to  every  14 
Ministers,  and  one  Ruling  Elder  to  every  1400  Commu- 
nicants,) we  shall  have  an  equal  number  of  Synods  in 
each  class,  and  a  comparison  of  the  average  representar 
tion  of  the  classes,  will  result  in  a  like  inequality.    Thus, 
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(throwing  ont  in  the  reckoning,  the  Foreign  Missies  Sy- 
nod of  N.  India  and  the  Foreign  Missionary  Presbyte- 
ries from  the  Synod  of  New  York,  as  not  coming  under 
ordinary  rule,)'the  ten  Sjrnods  of  Albany,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Virginia,  Pitts- 
burg, Allegnany,  Wheeling,  and  8.  Carolina,  (all  above 
the  average,)  containing  together  1,115  Ministers,  and 
131,821  members,)  over  naif  the  Ministers,  and  not  far 
from  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  whole  Church,)  are 
entitled  to  64  Ministers  and  64  Elders,  representatives  on 
the  floor  of  the  Assembly ;  that  is  an  average  of  one  rep- 
resentative for  every  18  to  19  Ministers,  and  one  Buling 
Elder  for  about  everv  2000  Communicants.  Passing  by 
DOW,  the  nine  Synoas  of  the  second  class,  whose  repre- 
sentation is  about  the  average  of  the  whole  Church,  as 
above  stated, — then  the  ten  Synods  of  the  third  class, — 
namely,  Buffalo,  Iowa,  Northern  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
Nashville,  Texas,  California,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and 
Georgia,  containing  408  Ministers  and  28,000  Commu- 
nidants,  (little  more  than  one  sixth  of  her  Ministers  and 
one  ninth  of  the  members  of  the  whole  Church,)  are  en- 
tille^  to  43  Ministers  and  43  Enling  Elders,  as  represen- 
tatives on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly;  that  is,  one  Minis- 
ter for  a  constituency  of  9,  and  one  Ruling  Elder  to  a 
constituency  of  700  members.  Thus  taking  ten  Synods 
as  a  class,  in  each  case,  the  vote  of  one  Minister  in  the 
third  is  equal  to  the  vote  of.  two  Ministers  in  the  first, 
and  the  vote  of  one  Church  member  in  the  third,  equal 
to  that  of  three  in  the  first.  It  is  obvious,  that  on  the 
occnrrence  of  any  great  question  which  might  divide 
the  vote  of  the  Assembly,  according  to  this  classifica- 
tion, the  decision  of  the  Assembly  might  not  be  the  true 
expression  of  the  voice  of  the  Church. 

We  regard  everv  such  change  as  tends  to  reduce  the 
larger  Synods  to  the  average  size,  as  an  important  pre- 
paratory step  toward  a  Synodical  representation  and  a 
consequent  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  an  equalization  of  the  representation  therein. 
Such  an  arrangement  in  the  first  place,  better  adapts  the 
Synod  to  perform  the  important  functions  which  it  was 
diesigned  to  perform  in  our  system ;  thereby  increasing 
its  influence  and  importance  as  a  representation  of  the 
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Chnrches  of  a  large  didtKct ;  and  in  the  eecond  place, 
will  render  it  less  difficult  fpr  the  Synod  to  choose  snch 
a  delegation,  fewel*  in  number,  as  may  truly  represent 
the  Ministers  and  Churches  of.  the  lAimr  district  in  the 
General  Assembly.  With  the  whole  tSiurch  arranged 
into  30  Synods  of  from  75  to  100  Ministers,  with  a  propo^ 
tionate  number  of  Churches, — a  General  Assembly  com- 

{>08ed  of  2  or  3  Ministers,  and  as  many  Ruling  ElderB 
rom  each  Synod, — and  numbering  therefore,  from  180 
to  150  members,  would  more  truly  represent  the  whole 
Ohurch,  than  the  Assembly  as  at  present  constituted, 
and  far  more  wisely  and  efficiently  direct  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal affitirs.  The  provision  for  a  re-apportionment  of  rep- 
resentation every  ten  years,  would  be  a  sufficient  remecf^ 
for  any  inequality  that  might  gradually  again  fftow  up, 
and  at  the  same  time,  adapt  the  construction  of  me  body, 
to  the  expansion  of  the  Church  in  this  new  country. 

Correspondence  with  the  Oeneral  Synod  of  the  German 

Hef armed  Chwrch, 

m 

A  resolution  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Correspond- 
ence with  Foreign  Bodies,  and  reported  back  to  the  As- 
sembly by  that  Committee,  proposed,  that  "  in  view  of 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  G^e^ 
man  Reformed  Church  toward  the  Theological  Semina- 
ry at  Mercersburg,  whose  Professors,  we  are  pained  to 
witness,  have  so  notoriously  become  antagonistic  to  Pro- 
testantism, and  lest  a  continuance  of  our  correspondence 
may  be  understood  as  countenancing  the  fundamtetal 
errors  which  they  are  labouring  to  disseminate :  and  lest 
we  be  regarded  as  disapproving  the  course  or  thoee  in 
that  communion  who  have  so  nobly  contended  against 
them, — a  respectable  number  of  whom,  we  learn,  have 
wholly  withdrawn  from  her  G^eneral  Synod,  on  account 
of  the  alarming  prevalence  of  those  errors  in  that  body; 
therefore,  this  General  Assembly  will  suspend  its  corres* 
pondence  with  the  General  Synod  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Ohurch,  and  decline  sending  a  delegate  to  that 
body." 

This  resolution  the  Assembly  declined  acting;  npotf| 
but  at  the  same  time  declined  appointing  a  del^ate  to 
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the  General  Sjnod.  Under  all  the  circnmstancee,  this 
was,  doubtless,  the  most  wise  and  prndent  course.  In 
the  first  place,  because  so  formal  a  renunciation  of  cor- 
respondence with  a  sister  Church  ought  not  to  be  passed, 
under  any  circumstances,  without  careful  and  mature 
consideration.  In  the  second  place,  because,  ju^t  at  this 
present  time,  our  peculiar  relation  to  other  bodies  than 
the  German  Reformed  Synod,  are  becoming  such,  as  to 
denumd  a  careful  review  and  reconsideration  of  this 
whole  matter  of  correspondence  with  Foreij?n  Bodies. 
The  discussions  and  the  action  of  several  oi  the  Kew 
England  Associations  6ince  the  meeting  of  the^General 
Assembly,  all  indicate  plainly  that  the  time  Has  oome 
for  a  distinct  and  clear  understanding  of  what  is  involred 
in  such  a  correspondence  by  delegates  or  otherwise,  be- 
tween ourselves  and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts, 
(we  select  this  by  way  of  specimen,  because  the  report 
of  its  meeting  is  before  us,)  we  are  informed,  '^  that 
every,  report,  both  from  the  District  Associations  and 
from  other  States,  {exoeptina  of  oanrse^  the  Old  School 
Om^eral  Assembly^)  reported  a  deep  feeling  excited  in 
the  public  mind  by  the  Nebraska  Bill,  and  a  settled  de- 
termination to  resist  all  further  encroachments  of  the 
slave  power." — (See  Puritan  Recorder,  July  6tH,  1854.^ 
We  are  informed  farther,  that  "  Mr.  Eldridge  reported 
bis  visit  to  the  Old  School  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Mar- 
vin inquired  if  he  presented  the- subject  of  slavery  to 
that  bouy  accordmg  to  the  requirement  of  the  rule  oi  this 
bodj."  So  also,  '^Mr.  Hinsdale  reported  his  visit  to  the 
KeW  School  Assembly.  Mr.  Storrs  inquired  if  he  pre- 
sented the  subject  ot  slaverv  to  that  oody."  Again, 
^^  Mr.  Marvin  ofiered  a  resolution.  The  Committee  of 
arrangements  approved  of  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Mar- 
*  Tin's  Kesolution^  which  was  against  the  appointment  of 
delegates  to  the  Old  School  General  Assembly.  Mr. 
Warren  moved  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  re- 
port on  this  subject,  which  motion  carried."  This  Com- 
mittee subsequently  ^'  reported  resolutions  to  the  effect, 
that  it  is  the  desire  and  expectation  of  this  bodv,  that  its 
views  on  the  subject  of  slavery  should  be  thoroughly 
represented  by  our  delegates  to  the  Assembly;  and  uat, 
Vol.  vm. — No.  8.  11 
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if  this  be  not  allowed,  the  delegates  be  instructed  to  with- 
draw." We  qnote  briefly,  from  the  reports  of  debate  on 
this  resolution,  by  way  of  illustrating  tne  views  of  mem- 
bers of  this  Association. 

''Mr.  Warren,  the  Chairman^  replied,  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  especially  in  view,  the  resolution  of  the  As- 
sembly passed  years  a^,  in  which  they  had  declared, 
that  our  presenting  this  result  was  offensive  to  them, 
and  that  if  we  did  not  abstain,  it  would  lead  to  a  rap- 
ture of  the  correspondence." 

Dr.  Clark.  ''  This  resolution  makes  no  advance  on 
what  we  said  last  year,  except  what  we  ought  not  to  ad- 
vance, that  is  the  idea  of  withdrawing.  vTe  said  last 
year,  that  you  must  let  us  deal  with  you  thoroughly  on 
the  subject.  And  now  we  say  the  same ;  and  add,  if 
you  don't,  we  will  withdraw." 

Dr«  Davis  said,  the  proposal  of  the  resolution  was,  if 
your  children  were  invited  out  to  tea  by  a  neighbor  who 
was  a  little  hard,  with  re^rd  to  some  things ;  and  their 
father  should  tell  the  children,  ''give  my  respects  to  this 
neighbour  and  remind  him  of  his  hard  dealings ;  and  if 
he  won't  sit  and  hear  your  lecture,  don't  stay  to  tea.** , 
"  Mr.  Wheler  said,  the  case  was  raiher  of  children  <m 
cm  errcmd^  cmd  told^  if  the  neighbovar  would  not  hear  the 
errand,  to  come  civilly  home.''  > 

Dr.  Edward  Beecher's  speech,  (the  main  speech  on 
the  subject,)  assumed  that  the  correspondence  involved 
such  endorsement  of  the  Assembly's  views  of  slavery, 
as  rendered  the  Association  partaker  in  the  sin,  &c. 

Some  members  wishing  that  the  delegate  from  the  Old 
School  should  be  callea  upon  to  state  his  views,  the 
Moderator  called  upon  him  accordiody.  After  stating 
that  his  views  of  his  relation  to  this  body  would  have  pre- 
vented him  from  becoming  a  party  to  such  a  discussion) 
yet  the  body  itself,  having  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  calling  upon  him,  he  would  say,  first,  as  to  the  form 
which,  as  amended,  the  resolution  now  assumed,  substi- 
tuting "  all  Foreign  Bodies  in  place  of  Old  School  As- 
sembly," he  would  prefer,  and  no  doubt  his  Church 
would  prefer,  that  they  should  say,  not  circuitouslv,  but 
directly,  "  Old  School  Assemblv."  Our  cause^of  com- 
plaint against  some  of  yon  in  the  controversies  of  past 
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times,  has  been  the  suspicion,  that  in  expressing  their 
form  of  faith,  they  say  one  thing  and  «mean  another. 
Speak  out  just  what  you  mean,  li  you  mean  ^'Old 
School,"  don't  say  '^  Foreign  Bodies."  This  is  a  question 
involving  the  very  nature  and  purpose  of  such  a  corres- 
pondence between  Churches.  If  your  views  are  those 
that  have  been  expressed  on  this  floor — if  your  delegates 
are  sent  to  us  on  tnis  special  ''  errcmd^^^  to  deal  with  us, 
in  regard  to  our  sin,  of  slavery,  let  us  know  it,  and  we 
will  tell  jou,  you  had  better  not  send.  Oi',  if  again,  in 
your  opmion,  this  sending  delegates  involves,  as  Dr. 
iBeecher  says,  "  a  virtual  endoT%&mefnff^  of  our  views,  on 
any  subject,  then  say  so,  and  we  will  be  in  haste  to  give 
it  up.  For,  if  so,  of  course,  we  are  understood  to  endorse 
vou.  And  if  we  supposed,  by  sending  delegates  to  this 
Dody,  we  thereby  endorse  in  any  way  your  views,  either 
of  theology  or  government,  we  should  t^minate  the  con- 
nection very  hastily.  This  correspondence  is' simply  a 
form,  but  a  form  of  marked  si^nificancy, — it  is  one  of 
these  great  things  which  are  words, — a  word  proclaiming 
that  we  hold  in  common  the  great  truths  of  si^lvation." 

^'Mr.  Bichards  said,  we  come  together  as  Christian 
Ministers,  not  as  anti-slavery  men.  And  if  we  were  to 
send  ^n  errand  to  the  Assembly,  we  should  find  a  differ- 
ence among  ourselves,  and  a  difficulty  in  making  out  the 
errand.  It  puts  a  delegate  into  a  mean  position  to  send 
him  under  such  orders ;  and  us  into  an  undesirable  posi- 
tion to  send  whomsoever^may  be  sent,  ancf  ^ive  him  such 
powers,  that  if  he  is  put  aown  for  his  impudence  or 
whatever  else,  ho  is  to  turn  his  back  upon  them,  by  our 
anthosity,  and  come  home." 

"The  resolution  came  to  the  vote — that  part  requiring 
the  delegate  to  withdraw  was  stricken  out,  and  the  rest 
was  carried,  and  that  was  in  substance  a  repetition  of 
what  passed  last  year." 

We  have  aimed  to  present'  in  the  briefest  possible 
apace,  the  principal  points  made  in  this  discussion,  as  a 
fair  illustration  of  the  views  of  this  correspondence  held 
by  bodies  holding  this  relation.  This  scene  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Association  is  but  a  representative  of 
what,  in  one  form  or  other,  occurred  in  most  of  the  other 
New  England  Associatfbns  this  year.    It  is  manifest^ 
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that  very,  vagae  and  indefinite  yie^^  of  the  natnre  of 
such  correspondence  prevail  in  these  bodies,*  and  per- 
haps also,  in  oar  own.  Prudence  would  seem  to  dictate, 
that  before  some  case  shall  arise,  invol?ing  important 
consequences,  and  embarrassing  the  main  question  ii^A 
incidental  issues,  our  Assembly  should  review  the  whole 
question  of  ooire^pondence  with  Foreign  bodies,  and 
adopt  some  genera  Minute,  declaring  distinctly  what  is 
understood  to  be  implied  in  it.  It  would  seem,  that  from 
its  very  origin,  this  practice  of  interchanging  delegates, 
has  obtained  among  us,  without  any  very  oefinite  idea 
of  the  meaning  andsignificancy  of  it.  A.s  early  as  the 
third  meeting  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  in  1791,  we  find 
this  practice  spoken  of  as  thus  originating. 

^^  Whereas,  there  existed  before  the  late  Revolution,  an 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Clergv  of  the  Oongregational 
Churches  of  New  England,  and  of  Ministers  of  the  Synods 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  which  was  interrupted 
by  the  disorders  occasioned  by  the  war;  this  Assembly 
being  particularly  desirous  to  renew  and  strengthen  eve- 
ry bond  of  union  between  hreth/renao  nearly  agreed  in 
aoctrme  a/nd  forms  of  worship^  <&o. 

"The  Assembly  did,  tor  tnis  purpose,  appoint  Rev. 
Dr.  Rogers  of  New  York,  and  Rev.  Dr.  McWhorter  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  a  Committee  to  take  such  mea- 
sures for  the  obtaining  of  the  proposed  object,"  &c. — 
Minutes  of  Assembly,  p.  29. 

At  the  recommendation  of  this  Committee,  delemtes 
were  subsequently  appointed  (pa^  33,)  to  go  to  New 
England,  and  propose  to  the  Association,  and  consult  on 
"such  plan  of  correspondence  and  intercourse  as  shall 
seem  eligible."'  At  tne  succeeding  meeting  of  the  As- 
semblv,  (p.  52,)  a  plan  was  reported  as  having  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  delegates,  embracing,  beside  a  pro- 
vision for  the  admission  of  Ministers  of  one  of  the  bodies 
to  Ministerial  privileges  and  standing  in  the  other  re- 
spectively, also,  a  provision  for  "  sending  delegates  to 
sit  and  consult  with  the  Association,"  and  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  respectively.  Accordingly  Dr.  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  Mr.  Burnet,  appeared  and  took  their  seats 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  1793,  as  delegates  from  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut. 
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It  is  thus  manifest,  that  the  existing  arrangement  for 
an  interchange  of  Delegates,  had  its  foundation  originally 
in  the  assumed  agreement  'Mn  doctrines  and  forms  of 
worship"  between  rresbyterians  and  Congregationalists. 
ISiat  such  agreement  did  at  the  time  substantially  exist, 
we  have  no  doubt.  That  the  tendencies  of  New  England 
Congregationalism  have,  of  late  years,  been  to  widen  the 
difference,  by  a  constantly  growing  departure  from  her 

flatform  of  faith,  and  by  substituting  for  the  practically 
Vesbyterian  government  of  the  early  Congregationalism, 
an  irresponsible  Independency,  we  have  no  less  doubt. 
The  facts  in  connection*with  the  increasing  disposition  of 
tiie  New  England  bodies  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  to  intermeddle  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
our  Church,  as  shown  by  the  discussions  and  acts  of  these 
bodies  during  the  past  year,  conspire  to  render  it  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  consideration  to  the  General  Assembly, 
whether  the  time  has  not  come,  if  not  for  terminating  an 
arrangement,  the  original  reasons  for  which  no  longer 
exist,  at  least  for  coming  to  a  very  distinct  understand- 
iujg  as  to  the  grounds  on  which,  and  the  conditions  under 
which,  it  shall  be  continued.  We  regard  the  resolution 
proposing  to  suspend  borrespondence  with  the  Oerman 
reformed  Synod,  as  very  opportunely  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Church  to  the  general  subject ;  and  we  regard 
the  action  of  the  Assembly  upon  that  resolution,  as  emi- 
nently wise,  considering  it  as  simply  the  expression  of 
the  sentiment,  that  the  question  is  one  demanding  farther 
and  more  mature  deliberation. 

Ths  Theological  Semiria/nee. 

The  results  of  the  action  of  the  last  Assembly,  in  filling 
the  several  vacant  Professorships  in  Seminaries  under 
care  of  the  Assembly,  has  no  doubt  been  hailed  with 
heartfelt  satisfaction  by  the  Church  generally.  The  final 
establishment  of  a  third  Seminary  at  Danville,  and  under 
prospects  so  flattering,  we  regard  as  an  important  event 
m  our  ecclesiastical  history.  Not  only  important,  as 
evincing  the  remarkable  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  Pres- 
byteries of  Kentucky,  and  as  the  opening  of  another  nur- 
sery for  the  training  of  the  nsmg  ministry — but  still 
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more  importaQt  as  expressing,  in  connection  with  the 
founding  of  Alleghany  S^ninarj,  the  settled  purpose  of 
the  Church,  to  depend  for  the  education^of  the  ministry, 
not  upon  one  great  central  Seminary,  but  upon  sectional 
schools.  We  need  not  now  enlarge  upon  the  immense 
importance  of  such  a  policy, — the  dangers  that  most  in- 
evitably attend  upon  tne  centralization  of  power  in  any 
one  school — ^no  matter  how  perfect  and  pure  the  men. 
who  are  selected  to  wield  it — the  vast  extent  of  territory 
and  the  varied  population  to  which  the  ministers  of  our 
Church  must  adapt  itself — ^and  the  large  increase  of  the 
ministry,  which  the  wants  of  our  home  and  foreign  field 
so  loualy  call  for — all  go  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  pro- 
viding numerous  sectional  schools  of  theology. 

The  amendment  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee — 
declaring  '^  that  nothing  in  the  action  of  the  A^^i^^^J 
in  relation  to  the  Danville  Seminary  is  intended  in  any 
way  to  interfere  with  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New 
Albany ;  or  with  any  of  the  Synods  which  shall  continue 
to  be  united  in  the  support  and  control  of  that  institu- 
tion ;" — (Min.  p.  23,)  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  previous  Assembly  and  all  the 
documents  relating  to  the  '^establishment  of  one  great 
Seminary  for  the  west,"  and  in  view,  moreover,  of  the 
documents,  purporting  to  be  official,  published  by  the 
Trustees  and  Directors  of  the  New  Albany  Seminary, 
subsequent  to  the  Assembly  of  1853, — to  say  nothing  of 
the  extraordinary  tone  and  spirit  of  the  speech  of  the 
immediate  representative  of  New  Albany  on  the  floor  of 
the  Assembly,  in  support  of  the  amendment, — is  a  some- 
what curious  illustration  of  the  inconsistency  of  ecclesi- 
astical proceedings.  If  the  utterance  of  this  declaration 
by  the  Assembly  mean  nothing,  as  an  approval  and  en- 
dorsement of  the  scheme  of  carrying  on  a  Theological 
School  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Assembly^  new  Seminary — 
then  it  was  useless — and  not  only  useless,  but  ofieriug  a 
strong  temptation  to  the  friends  of  the  scheme,  to  misin- 
terpret it,  and  practically  use  it  as  has  since  been  done, 
as  an  endorsement  and  approval.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  intended  to  approve  and  endorse  that  movement, 
then  it  is  virtually  an  indirect  recall  of  the  pledge  of  the 
previous  Assembly  '^  to  establish  one  great  JSeminary  for 
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the  west,"  on  faith  in  which  pledge  the  Presbyteries  of 
Kentucky  gave  their  money  to  the  new  Seminary.  -  Nor 
is  it  any  apology  for  their  action,  that  the  immediate 
vepresentatives  of  the  Danville  Seminary  and  the  Synod 
of^  Kentucky  expressed  indifference  as  to  the  Albany 
Seminary's  continnanoe.  That  proud  self-reliance  on  the 
merits  of  the  Kentucky  school  against  any  opposition,  by 
its  friends,  is  certainly  far  from  ^either  absolving  the  As- 
fembly  from  the  pledge  to  the  people  in  Kentucky  who 
raised  the  money— -or  from  justifying  the  Assembly  in 
any  approval,  either  direct  or  indirect,  of  any  scheme  for 
setting  up  or  carrying  on  a  school,  in  rivalry  to  that  of 
the  i^sembly's  own  choice.  It  is  manifest  that,  the 
Assembly  of  1853  either  did  intend  that  her  Danville 
Seminary  should  be  exclusive,  for  the  time  being,  of  any 
other  in  the  same  region,  or  did  not  so  intend.  If  such 
was  not  the  intention,  then  there  was  no  call  for  this 
expression  in  1854,  for  nothing  was  done  in  1854,  even 
seemingly,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  action  of  1853. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly  of  1858  did  intend 
to  encourage  the  idea  of  one  Seminary  exclusively, 
according  to  the  plan  and  pledge  of  the  west  in  conven- 
tion, then  the  declaration  of  1854  is  in  the  face  of  the 
act  of  the  previous  Assembly,  and  in  violation  of  the 
pledges  given  in  that  action  to  the  friends  of  Danville: 
certainly  in  either  case,  as  much  as  could  be  claimed  of 
the  Assembly,  would  have  been  to  say  nothing  at  all. 
And  we  doubt  not,  that  but  for  the  irregular  way  in 
which,  as  a  personal  courtesy  to  the  very  amiable  and 
eloquent  member  from  Indianapolis,  the  matter  was 
allowed  to  come  before  the  house,  and  then  after  a  hear- 
ing of  one  side,  all  debate  was  precluded  by  the  previ- 
ous question,  such  a  resolution  would  never  have  passed 
the  Assembly. 

Action  on  the  Rqpcrt  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

There  was  nothing,  in  itself  considered,  in  the  action  of 
the  Assembly  on  this  subject,  of  marked  importance — 
the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  being  very  general;  and 
the  discussion  on  them  bein^  rather  a  dispute  as  to  what 
ground  the  Education  Board  intended  to  occupy,  rather 
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than  the  merits  of  the  measures  or  doctrines  of  the  Board. 
The  discussions  which  have  been  had  on  the  whole  mat- 
ter, have  obviously  arisen  from  the  unusaally  general  and 
indefinite  terms,  m  which  the  proponnders  of  the  new 
doctrines  and  measures  on  the  education  question  have 
chosen  to  express  themselves.  We.  have  no  desire  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  question  here,  but  con- 
fine ourselves  simply  to  the  point, — in  how  far  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  last  Assembly  justify  the  opinion  of  tjhe, 
Repertory,  (Bib.  Rep.,  July,  p.  554,)  that  "aU.  these  res- 
olutions sustain  and  endorse  the  course  of  the  Board  of 
Educatrpn."    In  order  to  a  correct  judgment  on  this 

Soint,  it  will  be  proper  to. review,  in  few  words,  the 
istory  of  this  controversy,  and  set  forth  clearly,  exactly 
what  has  been  the  course  of  the  Board  in  relation  to  the 
mooted  question  of  secular  education.  This  question,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  Board,  had  its  origin  in  the  legislation 
of  some  New  England  States,  and  especially  of  New 
York  in  1842  and  1843  and  subsequently,  excluding  all 
religious  teaching  from  the  public  schools.  Owing  to 
the  general  defection  from  the  faith  and  the  wide-spread 
latitudinarianism  in  New  England,  and  the  skilful  use 
of  his  position  to  control  the  political  demagogues  by 
Bishop  Hughes  in  New  York — the  cry  of  sectarianism 
was  raised,  and  a  system  of  legislation  adopted  on  the 
subject  of  education,  which,  once  their  purpose  to  ex- 
l^lude  the  Bible  from  the  schools  was  accomplished,  the 
^llomanists  themselves  were  the  first  to  pronounce  ^^Athe- 
istical and  Grodless," 

One  of  two  courses  was  now  left  to  the  x*eal  friends  of 
popular  education.  Either  to  arouse  the  people  to  resist 
these  outrageous  proceedings  and  restore  the  Bible,  or 
to  renounce  the  public  schools  altogether,  leaving  them 
to  the  infidels, — and  establish  schools  under  some  other 
than  State  patronage  for  the  children  of  those  who  held 
to  religious  culture  as  an  essential  part  of  .education. 
Very  unwisely,  as  we  think,  the  latter  course  was  resol- 
ved upon  by  those  whose  position,  intellectual  superiority 
and  high  claims  on  public  confidence,  would  have  provi- 
ded a  leadership  for  popular  opinion,  worthy  the  great 
occasion ;  and  without  doubt,  as  recent  events  clearly 
show,  they  would^  with  a  little  courageous  resiBtance 
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have  -  utterly  overthrown  the  infidel  host.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  legislation  referred  to  it  is  so  clearly  a 
tyrannical  interference  of  the  State  with  the  preroga- 
tives of  parents,  that  aside  from  any  Question  of  religion, 
the  people  could  not  fail  to  resist  sncn  an  encroachment 
upon  the  liberties  even*  of  a  minority,  once  pointed  out 
to  them.  In  the  second  place,  the  political  power  in 
those  States  was  clearly  in  the' hands  of  those  who  held 
\f>  the  Bible  as  a  means  of  education,  if  only  they  had 
been  made.io  understand  the  real  question  involved,  and 
to  understand  one  another.  In  the  third  place,  after 
all  the  noise,  neither  New  York,  nor  two  or  tnree  of  the 
New  England  States  with  New  York,  constituted  the 
whole  Union;  nor  did  it  follow  that  the  victoir  of  In- 
fidelity, Romanism  and  Indiferentism  in  New  York,  did 
bj  any  means,  render  it  useless  for  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion to  strive  for  their  principles  in  other  States. 

Acting  however,  on  this  view  of  the  case,  the  prc^si- 
tion  immediately  besan  to  be  agitated  in  our  church, 
to  employ  the  church  as  foster-mother  to  the  common 
schools,  in  place  of  the  State.  In  1844,  at^mmittee  was 
raised  which  reported  finally,  through  Dr.  James  W. 
Alexander,  to  the  Assembly  of  1846.  In  this  report  the 
question  of  the  prerogatives  since.claimed  for  the  church, 
as  a  party  to  education,  are  no  where  set  forth.  But  an 
eloquent  and  able  plea  is  made  simply  in  behalf  of  the 
thing  to  be  ^ined,  religious  education.  The  Reports 
throughout,  with  extreme  modesty  and  diffidence,  makes  "*' 
suggestions  as  to  the  duties  of  Presbyterian  people  in  the 
case,  and  closes  with  the  declaration,  *^It  is  too  much 
to  exact  that  such  a  revolution  should  be  attempted  at 
once,  still  less  to  expect  that  it  should  be  made  part  of  a 
uniform  church  scheme." 

Had  the  new  educational,  movement  confined  itself  in 
the  spirit  of  this  report,  to  efibrts  for  counteracting  the 
growing  tendencies  of  infidel  and  Popish  legislation  to 
destroy  the  public  schools, — or  even  to  making  such  pro- 
Tision  as  the  emergency  called  for,  to  supplv  the  lack  of 
BQch  schools  as  were  no  longer  safe,  or  to  call  into  action 
more  fullv  the  old  spirit  of  Presbyterianism, — ^from  the 
firat  and  long  before  the  modem  theories  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  church  as  a  party,  or  the  party  to  edfucation, 
Vol.  vin.— No.  8.  12 
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famous  as  the  practical  educator  of  the  people;  there 
had  never  been  two  parties  in  the  Pi-esbyterian  Choreh 
on  this  subject.  In  an  address  before  the  Aseembly  of 
1847,  which  seems  to  have  furnished  the  groundwork  of 
the  subsequent  course  of  the  Board  of  Klucation,  Dr. 
Hod^e,  after  explicitly  declaring  that  the  exclusion  of 
religion  from  the  public  schools  ^^is  an  unauthorised  en- 
croachment on  the  religions  rights  of  the  people,''  in- 
stead of  proposing  a  boM  and  manly  resiatance  to  the 
tyrannical  legislation  which  is  thus  encroaching  on  the 
people's  riffhts,  in  the  very  direct  manner  which  the  peo- 
ple nave  of  reaching  such  tyrants, — at  the  polk, — ^he  pro- 
posed on  the  contrary  to  renounce  in  effect,  Uie  pnolic 
schools,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
take  the  education  of  the  people  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
State.  The  positions  taken  are:  1.  That  there  ^may 
be  great  doubt  whether  God  ever  intended  to  devolve 
upi>n  the  State  the  religious  education  of  the  young." 
S.  That  this  duty  rests  upon  the  church — the  school  is  her 
peculiar  and  appropriate  province."    3.  ^^By  a  strange 

t)erversion,  after  lon^  enlisting  the  8kUe  4U  her  offeni^  she 
las  come  to  think  eoucation  Uie  work  of  the  State,"  Ac 

4.  ^^  It  is  a  reproach  to  Protectants,  that  Romanists  have 
been  the  first  to  discern  this  necessity,"  t.  e.  ^^  of  de- 
claring off  from  the  control  of  the  State,  and  of  assefi- 
ing  tlie  right  of  the  children  to  be  taught  religion." — 

5.  ^^This  we  must  do«  let  the  State  take  what  course  it 
may.  We  should  carry  out  the  good  old  Presbyterian 
plan  of  having  one  or  more  schools  in  every  Parish,  a 
cla^ioal  academy  in  every  Presbyterv,  and  a  college 
in  everv  Svuod,  all  under  the  control  of  the  church." 
^^  The  teacher  to  be  appointed^  and  the  instmctioo  direct- 
ed, by  the  Session ;  and  the  Pastor  having  it  as  a  part  of 
his  stated  weekly  dulv  to  visit  and  ej^amine  the  sciiolars, 
and  to  participate  in  tlieir  instruction.*'  Here  is^  in  brief, 
tho  foreshadowing  of  the  course  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tiiHi.  It  involves^  as  will  be  8een«  the  practical  with- 
drawal of  Presbyterians  fn>m  the  public  sdiools.  the 
placing  of  schvK^fs,  academies  and  colleges,  anivenaJly 
under  direct  contivvl  of  the  church  coorts.  And  this 
change^  on  the  gnnind  that  it  is  the  special  datv  and 
prsiH)galive  of  t£e  church,  to  Dianaige  tM  edscai^oB  of 
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ehildren, — and  a  iiBurpation  on  the  part  of  the  State, — 
save  as  the  cigerU  of  the  church,  so  to  do. 

Now^  the  resolutions  of  the  last  General  Assembly  do 
not  fully  endorse  this  course  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,— ^for  the  plain  reason  that  the  Assembly  endorses 
the  Christian  training,  especially  b}'  parents  at  home, 
teachers  in  institutions  of  learning,  &c.,  in  other  words, 
the  ancient  views  of  the  duty  of  the  church,  before  the 
new  theories  of  the  Board  had  come  into  fashion, — ^and 
these  resolutions  express  also,  ^'  entire  friendliness  to  all 
other  educational  efforts,  not  positively  injurious," — and 
Btill  farther,  the  resolutions  declare  that  ^^  the  Assembly 
has  never  denied  the  importance  of  State  cooperation, 
hot,  on  the  contrary,  rejoices  in  the  general  enlighten- 
inent  of  the  masses  under  the  public  school  system,  and 
hopes  that  all  Presbyterians  will  continue  as  heretofore, 
to  06  known  as  true  mends  of  general  education,"  &c. 
Any  one  who  has  kept  pace  with  the  discussion  and  re- 
ports of  the  Board,  since  1847,  will  see,  that  so  far  from 
^  sustaining  and  endorsing"  the  foregoing  declarations, 
the  resolutions  are  directly  in  the  face  of  many  of  the 
schemes  of  the  Board  hitherto,  and  in  fact,  of  nearly 
eveiy  disUnciive  feature  of  the  Board's  policy.  The  only 
portion  of  the  Assembly's  action  which  really  sustain 
and  endorse  '^  the  Board,  is  the  very  remarkable  paren- 
thesis in  Kesolution  No.  7, — That  the  General  Assembly 
(dy  affirming  the  church  to  be  one  of  thepanrties  in  educor 
Hon,  and  by  a>cUna  on  that  prvncwle  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  <ul  the  B^ormed  Ohv/rches^  has  never 
denied  the  importance  of  State  cooperation,"  &c.  • 

Touching  this  remarkable  parenthesis,  we  have  to  say : 
1.  It  is  peculiarly  significant  in  its  form,  as  a  true  re- 

Sresentative  of  the  course  of  the  Board  which  it  en- 
orses,  in  too  many  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Board  has 
presented  their  peculiar  views  for  the  Assembly's  jud^ 
ment.  This  is  the  standing  complaint  of  those  who  dif- 
fer from  the  Board,  that  these  new  doctrines  of  church 
prerogative  are  never  brought  fairly  and  squarely  to  the 
test  ot  a  vote  on  their  own  intrinsic  merits,  out  evermore 
hid  thus  OAJoay  in  a  jHirenthesis :  The  deceitful  dose 
covered  up  in  the  coting  of  sweet  syrnp,  with  whose  taste 
we  have  long  been  familiar.    These  very  resolutions, 
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No6.  5,  6  and  7,  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  method  of  the 
Board  before  the  Assembly,  three  lines  or  less  of  the 
uew  doctrine  in  a  parenthesis,  preceded  and  followed  by 
twenty-five  lines  of  what,  if  it  were  consistent  with  the 
diji^nity  of  the  occasion,  and  might  not  offend  our  Irish 
fnends,  we  could  find  a  term  to  characterize,^  bat  what 
we  are  content  to  denominate  compliment^  to  all  sorts  of 
popnlar  opinions  and  favorite  educational  measures. 

2.  The  terms  of  the  parenthesis  itself,  are  sufficient- 
ly vague  and  indefinite,  and  may  obviously  be  expand- 
ed or  contracted  in  their  meaning  to  sustain  and  endorse 
almost  any  variety  and  de^^ree  of  church  educational 
measures.  Nor  is  it  now,  S>r  the  first  time,  a  subject 
of  complaint,  that  the  discussion  of  these  questions  of 
chuch  education  in  any,  or  in  all  our  courts  alike,  has 
been  chiefiy,  not  so  much  the  question,  ^'is  the  Board  of 
Education  right  ?"  .  as  ^^  what  does  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion mean?"  It  is  manifestly  from  serious  defect  in 
some  quarter,  that  after  seven  years  of  discussion  on  so 
practical  a  subject,  the  debate  should  still  be  on  propo- 
sitions so  very  vague  as  ^^  the  church  is  a  party  to  euo- 
cation,"  ^^  the  church  has  a  right  to  educate?"  We  are 
constrained,  in  spite  of  our  reverence  for  the  real  dignity 
and  high  worth  of  the  excellent  advocates  of  these  views, 
and  our  warm  and  heartfelt  regard  to  them  personally, 
to  express  the  distaste  we  have  felt  toward  their  favorite 
modes  of  expressing  their  theories,  in  vague  and,  to  us, 
unmeaning  and  almost  ^^  cant"  phraseology  ?  The  real 
question,  as  presented  in  these  measures,  is  simply 
'*  ought  the  Presbyterian  people  of  this  country  to  with- 
draw their  aid  and  influence  from  the  public  Schools,  and 
is  the  church  bound  in  her  organized  capacity  to  provide 
a  system  of  secular  education  for  her  people  i  Is  it  the 
prerogative  of  a  church  session,  and  their  duty,  to  be  «0 
ojicio  common  school  trustees  \  No  one  can  deny  that 
here  is  presented  the  real  issue.  That  it  is  the  duty  of 
rrosbyterian  Ministers  and  Ruling  Elders,  as  educated 
and  patriotic  Christian  men,  to  use  all  their  influence  for 
the  i)i\>motion  of  religious  education  in  the  schools,  and 
of  rresbytorian  i>eopTe  to  see  that  as  far  as  lies  in  their 
power,  their  children  are  pn>vided  with  such  schools, 
wan  an  obligation  felt  and  itcted  upon  lung  anterior  to 
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1847,  and  felt  and  acted  upon  since  1847,  fnlly  as  much 
by  those  who  have  opposed,  as  those  who  have  favoured, 
toe  distinctive  plan  and  doctrines  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. In  giving  utterance  to  these  propositions,  the 
Assembly  no  more  endorses  the  Board  of  Education  than 
when  approving  of  honesty,  integrity,  sincerity,  and  zeal 
in  God's  service,  the  Assembly  sustains  and  endorses  the 
Board  of  Education.  But  when  it  eomes  to  these  vagae 
generalities,  '^  the  cburch  is  a  party  to  education,"  ^^  the 
ohurch  has  a  right  to  educate,"  the  church  has,  as  her 
divine  commission  to  teach,"  &c., — propositions  that  not 
only  any  man  of  any  party,  may  with  equal  propriety 
affirm,  nay,  which  the  same  man  may  with  perfect  con- 
Bistency,  both  affirm  and  deny  at  the  same  time, — we 
must  demur  to  the  plea,  ^'  the  church  is  a  party  to  edu* 
cation."  So  the  church  is  a  party  to  all  nnancial  and 
business  contracts  as  between  Christian  men ;  for  integri- 
ty violated  by  any  of  her  members,  she  must  enforce 
cucK^ipline.  If  it  is  a  logical  sequence  from  the  first  pro- 
position that  the  church  sessions  are,  therefore,  bound 
SB  such,  to  establish  separate  schools  and  superintend 
them,  it  is  equally  a  logical  sequence  from  the  second, 
that  the  church  sessions  shall  constitute  a  tribunal  for 
deciding  on  cases  of  contract  and  questions  of  business 
between  man  and  man.  Precisely  as  the  church  has,  as 
one  great  end  to  promote  honesty  and  integrity  among 
men,  and  has  a  right  to  apply  the  rule  of  discipline 
to  her  members  who  violate,  in  this  regard,  the  law  of 
Christ's  bouse,  so  in  like  manner  it  is  one  end^  of  the 
church  to  promote  knowledge  and  intelligence  generally, 
and  religoius  knowledge  and  intelligence  particularly ; 
and  it  is  her  right  to  apply  discipline  in  case  of  parents 
who  neglect  their  duty  to  their  children  in  this  regard, 
and  violate  the  solemn  vows  imposed  upon  ihetA  at  the 
baptism  of  their  children.  The  church  is  a  party  to 
education  just  in  so  far  as  the  declared  creed  and  consti- 
tatioh  of  tne  church  makes  her  a  party,  and  just  in  so 
fiEU*  as  the  means  for  executing  her  work  are  pointed  out 
in  the  book,  and  no  farther.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other 
questions  of  late  agitated  in  the  church,  the  question  is 
easily  and  best  settled  by  going  directly  to  the  book. 
There  the  church  is  made  a  party  indirectly^  to  the  edu- 
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cation  of  children,  in  the  Ordinance  of  Baptiaxn,  reqtd^ 
ing  of  parents  then  and  there  to  teach  their  children. 
Bnt  let  it  be  observed,  the  Book  at  the  same  time  reoog* 
nize  the  parents  as  the  party,  and  the  only  party  directly, 
to  education  of  their  children.  The  error  as  we  oonoeive 
of  the  politicians,  who  claim  for  the  State  the  oontrol  of 
what  children  shall  be  taught  as  against  the  parents, 
and  the  error  of  those,  who  claim  for  the  church  a  direet 
right  toedocate  children  irrespective  of  parents,  are  anal- 
ogous, in  both  alike  ignoring  the  complete  and  entile 
right  of  parents.  God  has  given  to  the  parents  the  diredfc 
control,  and  imposed  on  them  the  corresponding  dnty — 
th^  parent  is  the  party  to  educate,  and,  m  any  real  and 
literal  sense,  the  only  party.  The  State,  for  reasons  of 
expediency,  ought  to  provide  means  to  enable  the  pi^ 
rent  to  discharge  his  dnty  to  his  children,  not  assume  for 
the  parent  his  duties,  and  say  what  the  child  shall  or 
shall  not  learn.  The  church  has  no  right,  direct,  over 
the  children  at  all^  but  through  the  vow  of  the  parents  to 
educate  them  properly ;  and  the  only  duty  of  the  church 
is,  in  case  the  parent  is  unable  to  provide  means,  to  ad- 
minister to  the  parents'  necessities  m  this  regard,  just  as 
in  any  other  particular,  and  on  the  same  principle,  as 
inability  to  provide  for  the  temporal  wants  of  the  chil- 
dren. JBut  as  to  the  proposition,  the  church  is  a  party, 
in  the  sense  of  affirming  a  corresponding  duty  of  the 
church  in  her  organized  capacity  and  of  direct  right  to 
provide  common  school  education,  under  direct  control 
of  the  officers  of  the  church,  we  contend  the  Assembly 
has  never  endorsed,  nor  will  be  likely  to  endorse  any 
such  proposition  nakedly  made.  We  go  farther,  and 
maintain  the  Assembly  has  no  right  to  endorse  any  such 
dogma.  It  is  going  bevond  the  book.  Not  only  is  no 
such  prerogative  claimed,  and  no  corresponding  obliga- 
tion recognized  in  our  standard,  but  the  silence  of  Sie 
standards  is  of  that  sort  in  which  ^^  silence  is  greater 
than  speech.'^  The  various  officers  of  the  churcK*  are 
fully  provided  for,  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons,  but  no 
such  officer  as  the  church  school-master.  The  duties  of 
the  elders  are  clearly  laid  down,  but  among  them, 
nothing  of  their  office  as  school-masters.  The  minieter, 
among  bis  various  duties,  as  nder,  teacher,  minister, 
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ambafltador,  is  no  where  deelared  to'be  ex-officio  a  peda- 
gogue, llie  deacons,  whose  functions  also  hare  been 
804ittei>lT  forgotten,  are  not  trustees  of  a  school  oorpora- 
tion.  The  church  sessions  have  no  such  duties  imposed 
IB  ragolatin^  the  school,  appointing  the  teachers,  &c. 
Kor.  among  the  duties  of  Presbytery,  Synod,  or  General 
Assembly,  are  specified  any  duties  of  the  sort,  which  of 
late  have  given  rise,  in  so  many  meetings  of  our  church 
courts,  to  angry  debates  and  waste  of  time  about  College 
trustees,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  peculiar  business  of  a 
«mrt  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  this  again  suggests  the  thought,  that  great  evil 
practically  results  to  the  church  from  the  assuminff  this 
new  prerogative,  and  imposing  on  the  church  officers 
eorresponding  duties.  The  tendency  of  the  church  is 
ever  to  formalism — and  it  is  obvious  that  under  this  new 
view  of  official  duties,  the  practical  effect  will  soon  be, 
that  the  people  will  select  elders  with  a  view  to  the 
character  and  representation  of  th&  school,  rather  than 
the  purity  and  piety  of  the  church.  Those  will  be  looked 
for — ^not  best  qualified  as  prayerful  and  Godly  men  to 
role  and  minister  in  the  church — but  those  rather,  who 
will  be  best  qualified  as  school  trustees.  The  professional 
man — lawyer  or  physician,  otlen  not  being  the  most 
devout,  but  the  best  educated  and  therefore  best  quali- 
fied to  discharge  his  duty  of  trustee  in  school,  will  be 
chosen  to  the  eldership.  The  allusion  in  this  remarkable 
parenthesis  to  the  practice  of  the  Reformed  Churches  as 
a  precedent,  is  particularly  unfortunate.  Dr.  Hodge  in 
his  Address  in  1847,  and  many  of  the  Essavs  on  the  sub« 
ject  from  the  Board,  have  shown  how  the  Reformed 
Ohurches  were  connected  with  the  public  education  of 
the  country,  through  their  connection  with  .the  State. 
But  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  this  laud,  to  bear  her  testimony  against  any  ^such  con- 
nection between  the  church  and  the  State,  as  in  its  ver^ 
liature  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  religion.  For  this 
reason,  precedents  from  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Eu- 
rope, in  any  case  relating  to  measures  of  church  policy, 
are  rather  evidence  against,  than  in  favor  of,  any  cause 
which  they  may  be  cited  to  support  iu  the  American 
eimrch.    It  is  obvious  that  from  our  peculiar  circumstan- 
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ce8,  exposed  at  all  times,  throngh  the  inflnx  both  of  min- 
isters -and  people  whp'  have  been  educated  nnder  the 
church  and  State  system,  to  the  infusion  of  the  heresies 
that  inhere  in  that  system,  we  should  be  ever  on  the 
watch  against,  rather  than  in  search  after,  their  Bjrstems 
of  action.  One  great  cause  of  the  confusion  that  ever 
prevails  in  our  midst,  and  the  too  prevalent  want  of  clear 
apprehension  of  the  true  working  out  of  our  system,  we 
are  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  constant  influx  of  preju- 
dices and  errors  from  New  England  GongregationaliBiD, 
on  the  one'hand,  and  the  prejudices  of  church  and  state- 
ism  from  across  the  water,  on  the  other.  It  is  on  this  very 
account  that  we  press  tl>e  importance  of  careful  study  of 
the  principles  ot  our  constitution,  rather  than  of  prece- 
dents and  usages,  and  the  theory  of  ^^  strict  construction 
of  our  constitution,  not  only  in  reference  to  this  question 
of  the  right  of  the  church  to  educate,  but  of  all  measures 
proposed  for  the  church's  action.  Here  is  the  ground  of 
our  complaint  against  the  "  course  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,"— that  in  a  matter  so  important,  in  the  claim  to 
prerogatives  so  lofty,  and  duties  so  wide  extending,  the 
claim  is  urged  in  terms  so  vague  and  uncertain,  and  de- 
fended by  arguments  so  indefinite  in  their  point  and 
application.  Take  the  proposition  in  parenthesis.  The 
General  Assembly  (by  affirming  that  the  church  is  a 
arty  to  education,"  &c.)  What  are  we  to  understand 
y  ^^the  church?^'*  If  we  look  to  the  reasonings  of  the 
Board,  we  find  that  the  church  in  this  connection  repre- 
sents two  very  distinct  ideas,  according  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  argument  require — sometimes  in  the  sense  of 
the  individual  Christian  people,  who  looking  to  their 
duties  as  parents,  er)dow  and  patronize  schools  in  which 
religion  forms  one  of  the  subjects  studied, — in  other  cases 
in  a  vague  B^nse,  the  church,  as  denoting  the  same  peo- 
ple, represented  in  some  formal  capacitv,  by  ^Presby- 
tery or  a  Synod,  acting  for  the  time  bekig,  as  an  educa- 
tional convention,  passing  resolutions  for  manufacturing 
a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  some  educational  enterprise 
to  which  the  body  has  no  direct  official  relation  what- 
ever. In  either  of  these  cases,  of  course,  no  one  disputes 
the  general  proposition,  which  is  in  effect  the  simple 
truism — that  Christian  people  ought  to  patronize  Chrit- 
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tipn  schools.  But,  in  the  distinctive  proposition  and 
n  easnres  of  the  Board,  "the  church"  is  always  taken  for 
the  body  of  Christian  people,  as  represented  in  the  eourta 
of  the  church,  in  their  capacity  as  such.  This  is  alto- 
gether a  different  affair.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other 
term — ^^  a  party," — which  determines  nothing,  as  we  have 
shewn  already ;  if  "  a  party"  in  the  ^sense  of,  one  who  in- 
cidentally has  an  interest  in,  no  one  disputes;  but  if  a 
party  in  the  sense  of  having  a  controlling  power  and  cor- 
responding responsibility  for  children,  then  we  utterljr 
deny.  The  parent,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  is  the 
oply  party  to  education.  The  State  and  tne  church  alike, 
are  parties  only  incidentallv;  and  any  claim  of  either, 
except  under  and  through  the  parent,  and  for  incidental 
ends,  is  absolute  tyranny,  as  much  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other. 

So  also  of  the  third  term  "education'' — a  term  notori- 
ouslv  vague  and  indefinite.  In  so  far  as  education  relates 
to  tne  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship,  the  State 
has  kn  interest  incidental  as  a  party, — in  so  far  as  educa- 
tion concerns  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  the  church  has 
incidentally  an  interest  as  a  party  in  education.  But  to 
say  that  education  as  training  in  religion  is  an  affair  of 
State,  or  education  as  training  to  good  citizenship  is  an 
affair  of  the  church,  is  equally  in  the  face  of  the  rights 
of  the  parent,  as  against  either  church  or  State. 

"Nov  IS  this  objectionable  vagueness  confined  to  the  use 
of  terms  in  expressing  the  proposition.  The  arguments 
advanced  in  behalf  of  th<&  new  doctrine,  are  to  us  ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory  as  specimens  of  logic,  though 
always  exeellent  in  their  spirit.  Keeping  in  mind  that 
the  main  point  to  be  established,  is  simply  whether  the 
church,  as  such,  and  in  her  organized  capacity,  should 
set  up  a  scheme  of  secular  education,  witn  Mssions,  ex- 
officio,  for  school  trustees ;  and  Presbyteries,  curators  of 
the  correspbndingiHigh  schools  ;  and  Synods  regents  of 
the  Colleges  :  look  for  instance  at  any  of  the  formal  pa- 
pers on  this  subject,  as  specimens  of  argument  on  this 
proposition.  We  may  select,  as  a  fair  sample,  the  Report 
of  1852,  which  discusses  "who  are  the  parties  in  educa- 
tion— the  rights   and    responsibilities    of   each."    The 
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propoeition,  ^^  the  church  is  a  party  in  edacation,"  is  sns- 
taiued  by  the  following  arguments : 

1.  The  church  is  a  party  ^^  because  the  true  objects  and 
nature  of  education  necessarily  include  religion." 

S.  ^*  Because  teaching  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
church  ;'^  and  here  it  is  expressly  said,  ^*  the  question  is 
how  far  the  teaching  of  other  thmqs  besides  pure  religion 
is  embraced  within  the  scope  of  ecdesiaettcal  authoTi- 
ties:' 

8.  Because  her  children  are  members  of  the  church. 

4.  Because  the  ordinance  of  Baptism  justifies  the 
church  in  acting  as  a  party  in  education  and  in  estab- 
lishing for  her  children  religions  institutions." 

5.  Secause  the  church  has  a  great  interest  in  the  work. 

6.  Because  she  is  able  effecttuMy  to  superintend  and 
promote  the  work. 

7.  The  history  of  the  church  proves  it  to  be  a  lawful 
party  in  the  training  of  the  rising  generation. 

8.  The  revelation  of  the  eternal  world  will  disclose 
that  the  church  was  a  party  to  education. 

Now,  we  submit,  with  all  respect  to  the  source  from 
which  the  argument  comes,  whether  this  is  the  sort  of 
reasoning  whereon  one  of  the  most  remarkable  claims  of 
prerogative, — one  of  the  most  immense  responsibilities, 
and  one  of  the  most  solemn  obli^tions  of  duty  with 
every  officer  and  private  member  or  the  chilrch, — should 
be  allowed  to  rest  ?  This  sort  of  discourse,  however  ap- 
propriate to  the  platform  in  Exeter  Hall,  or  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, is  not  the  sort  of  reasoning  surely  for  a  great 
church  paper,  to  control  and  direct  the  responsible  ac- 
tion of  a  high  court  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  any  body  of 
men  in  the  world,  from  the  high  official  responsibilities 
under  which,  and  the  important  ends  towards  which, 
and  the  definite  and  restricted  powers  by  which,  they  act, 
should  have  propositions  clearly  made  and  logically 
argned,  it  should  be  our  General  Assembly. 

Nothing  has  impressed  us  more  strongly,  in  reviewing 
the  papers  connected  with  this  whole  subject,  than  the 
evidence  everywhere  exhibited  in  the  papers,  that  their 
authors,  evidently  men  of  great  piety,  learning,  Zealand 
earnestness,  had  been  driven  by  some  excitement  from 
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without,  into  the  positions  which  they  take  first,  and 
then  set  about  to  fifid  reasons  to  justify  the  positions. 
To  this  cause  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  many  of  the 
incidental  views  expressed  in  the  papers — as  "  that  the 
parent  is  an  agent  for  the  chttrch^ — the  State  a/n  agent 
for  the  chv/rch  in  educationy'* — though  freely  admitting 
elsewhere  that  the  parent  is  chiefly  the  party  responsi- 
ble. So,  too,  with  the  analogy  from  the  duty  of  the 
church  to  provide  for  her  poor,  though  the  State  also 
makes  provision,  and  individuals,  as  men  and  Christians, 
are  bound  to  provide  for  the  poor, — all  in  apparently  utter 
forgetfulness  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  very  organization  of 
the  church,  her  ordinances  and  officers  support  the  poor 
of  the  church.  It  is  expressly  provided.  Has  not  the 
cborch  deacons,  for  this  very  end  ?  i  es ;  but  has  the  church 
schoolmasters?  If  the  advocates  of  this  new  view  will 
show  that  the  book  provides  for  the  office  of  schoolmas- 
ter, as  it  does  for  that  of  Deacon,  the  analogy  would  be 
of  force.  So  also,  the  argument  derived  from  the  exi- 
gencies of  Missionaries  among  the  heathen,  which  obvi- 
ously, however  it  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  case  in 
question,  has  no  relevancy,  since  it  is  arguing  from  an 
admitted  case  of  exception  to  the  general  circumstances 
of  the  church.  In  this  connection  we  might  refer  also, 
to  some  very  extraordinary  views  of  the  right  of  the 
State  as  a  party,  in  an  article  in  the  Beporta  for  July, 
1864.  Lest  we  be  thought  to  misrepresent,  we  quote  the 
case  in  question : 

*^  All  the  arguments  which  go  to  prove  the  right  of  the 
State  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people,  go  to 
eetablish  >^her  right  and  duty  ^f  making  that  education 
religious.  If  the  design  of  the  State  is  the  promotion  of 
the  public  good, — if  religious  education  is  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  that  object,"  &c. 

^^  It  may  be  ol^eoted  to  this  argument,  that  since  the 
preachvng  of  the  Gospel  is  essential  to  the  pvbUc  good^ 
the  State  is  under  obtigation  to  secure  the  preaching  of 
the  Gosp'el  to  the  people.  So  rr  would,  were  th£re  not 
other  agencieSy^^  &c.  The  point  to  which  we  refer  here, 
more  particularly,  is  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
the  State  in  regard  to  religion,  as  measured  simply  by 
the  etepedieno]/  of  interfering  with  it.    The  confusion  of 
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ideas  here  is  so  remarkably  analagons  to  the  indefinite- 
ness  of  views  in  reference  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
church,  of  which  we  have  complained  a,bove,  that  we 
think  the  two  cases  remarkably  illustrate  one  another, 
and  both  alike,  go  to  establish  the  very  important  con- 
sequences of  confounding  the  limits  and  obscuring  the 
marks  that  God  has  made  clear,  between  the  three  Di- 
vine institutions,  the  church,  the  family,  and  the  State. 
If  the  above  argument  be  correct,  then  the  only  reason 
why  Congress,  or  one  of  the  States,  shall  not  provide  and 
send  forth  preachers  to  the  wastes  of  our  land,  is  be- 
cause the  thing  can  be  better  done  by  other  agencies. 
But,  in  large  portions  of  our  country,  it  is  not  done 
by  other  agencies.  What  then  ?  Either  it  is  better  not 
done  at  all,  than  that  the  State  shall  do  it ;  if  so,  the  ar- 
gument falls  to  the  ground,  or,  if  the  argument  is  good, 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  Virginia,  Sbould  be  called 
upon  at  once,  to  make  the  provision  of  the  means  of 

frace  fo'r  their  destitute  fields.  We  think  we  can  here 
iscover  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  study  of  prece- 
dents of  the  Reformed  churches,  in  giving  to  an  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  mind  this  strong  bias  toward  larg^ 
powers  over  the  question  of  religion.  The  argument 
above  quoted,  is  precisely  the  argument  of  European 
advocates  of  Church  and  State,  wanting  only  one  simple 
link,  to  wit:  as  it  is  the  State's  duty  to  provide  a  reli- 
gion, so  it  is  a  plain  duty  to  provide  the  best  religion, 
and  of  course,  to  exclude  from  the  State  all  religions 
that  interfere  with  the  chosen  one.  Add  this  clause,  the 
logic  of  which,  is  indisputable  after  the  former  argument, 
and  we  have  precisely  the  reasoning  of  Vattel's  famous 
chapter  on  religion. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  are  ready  to  accept,  in  all  its 
extent,  the  proposition  of  the  New  Englander,  whi<ih  the 
Repertory  characterizes  as  a  "miserable  and  shallow 
sophism," — namely,  that  "  the  State,  the  civil  power,  in 
whatever  form  in  this  country,  is  no  more  Protestant 
and  Christian  than  it  is  Jewish  or  Mohammeclan."  It 
is  of  no  religion  whatever.     It  is  simply  political,  inter- 

f>08ing  or  having  the  right  to  interpose  in  matters  of  re- 
igion,  only  by  protecting  its  citizens  in  the  free  exercise 
ot  theirreligion,  whatever  it  may  be."    We  are  free  to 
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confess  that  we  prefer  to  err  with  the  New  Englander, 
rather  than  with  the  Repertory,  which  adds,  "  we,  on 
the  contrary,  maintain  that  the  State  in  this  country,  is 
Christian  and  Protestant,  and  bound  to  see  that  the 
schools  which  it  establishes  are  conducted  on  Christian 
and  Protestant  principles."  The  inference  of  the  New 
Englander,  that  because  the  State  or  civil  power,  is  not 
Christian,  as  such,  therefore  any  one  has  a  right  to  ob- 
ject to  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  State  schools,  is  al- 
together a  non  sequitur.  Since,  as  we  contend,  the  pa- 
rent is  the  party  to  decide  what  the  child  shall  be  taught, 
— the  State  has  the  right  only  incidentally,  to  assist  the 
parent  in  his  work.  The  nation  being  a  Christian  and 
x^rotestant  nation,  that  is,  the  people  being  such,  the 
schools  will,  necessarily,  be  Christian  and  Protestant 
schools  in  the  main;  unless  the  State  violate  the  freedom 
and  rights  of  parents.  In  the  sense  of  Mr.  Webster  and 
Judge  Story,  this  is  a  Christian  and  Protestant  nation, — 
the  people  are  such,  and  Christianity  is,  in  an  important 
sense,  the  law  of  the  land.  But,  that  the  Government, 
the  State,  the  civil  power,  a^such,  is  Christian  and  Pro- 
testant, is  altogether  another  proposition.  The  State,  in 
this  sense,  is  of  no  religion.  Ketigion  is  not  one  of  its 
fbnctions.  As  incidental  to  its  own  ends  and  purposes, 
and  on  grounds  of  expediency  merely,  the  State  recog- 
nizes the  religious  convictions  of  the  people.  It  there- 
fore, has  a  Sabbath  as  a  civil  regulation,  not  because 
the  State  has  the  right  to  decide  the  Sabbath  to  be  holy 
and  kept  holy,  but  because  the  temporal  expediency  re- 
qnires  that  those  who  think  it  holy  shall  be  protected  in 
its  observance.  The  State  may,  therefore,  forbid  labour 
on  the  Sabbath,  but  cannot  require  men  to  keep  holy 
the  Sabbath.  On  precisely  the  same  principle,  the  State 
is  bound  to  protect  parents  in  educating  their  children 
in  religion,  who  regard  religion  a  proper  part  of  educa- 
tion. The  allowing  religion  to  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
decides  nothing  as  to  the  religious  character  of  the  State, 
since  the  ground  of  the  State's  allowing  religion  in  the 
schools  is  not  the  State's  official  belief  in  the  Divine  au- 
thority of  the  religion  taught,  but  simply  the  will  of  the 
people  who  send  their  children.  The  New  England  and 
New  York  legislation,  banishing  the  Bible  from  the 
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Bcbools,  was  simply  an  act  of  tyranny  and  nsnrpation, 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  all  Christian  people  to  resist  to 
the  last  extremity, — not  tamely  submit  to,  and  give  up 
the  funds  of  the  State  to  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 

We  have  already  far  transcended  the  limits  which  we 
set  for  ourselves  when  we  commenced  our  remarks  on 
this  subject.  The  truth  is,  the  more  closely  we  have 
looked  into  this  subject,  the  more  has  its  importance 
grown  upon  us.  On  a  review  of  the  argument^  we  are 
specially  struck  with  the  difference  of  manner  and  logic 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  question.  We  have  dwelt  at 
length  upon  the  papers  of  tne  ofie  side.  We  can  only  re- 
fer our  readers  to  the  other.  The  speech  of  Dr.  Brecken- 
ridge  before  the  Bible  Society,  in  1839,  stands  nneqaall- 
ed,  in  our  opinion,  as  a  model  of  logic  and  eloquenc  com- 
bined. So  the  article  of  the  same  gentlemen  also,  in  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Review.  The  letter  of  Dr.  Thorn- 
well  to  theGov'r.  of  So.  Carolina,  discusses  the  relation  of 
the  State  to  religious  education  with  most  masterly  pow- 
er. The  essays  in  the  Presbyterian  during  last  winter, 
supposed  to  have  been  from  one  of  the  Professors  in  the 
College,  at  Princeton,  are  a  clear,  practical,  pointed  dis- 
cussion of  the  branch  of  the  subject  relating  to  College 
supervision  by  Synods.  The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Vaughan, 
of  Lynchburg,  recently  issued, — and  we  are  sorry  to 
learn,  intended  for  only  a  very  limited  circulation,  as  a 
review  of  the  whole  question  of  church  prerogative  in 
education,^s,  in  our  judgment,  bating  a  little  di£Fuse- 
ness  of  style,  one  of  the  most  clear-headed  and  masterly 
pieces  of  philosophical  argumentation  we  have  seen,  ii 
that  argument  alone,  we  would  not  fear  to  rest  the  ques- 
tion of  the  prerogatives  and  rights  of  the  church,  as  a 
party  in  education,  before  the  A^embly  of  1854,  without 
iear  of  a  refusal  to  question  and  endorse  it  in  all  its  chief 
points. 

Hfport  and  JRewlutums  an  SystemaUo  Benewjlenee. 

This  action  of  the  Assembly,  we  would  cite  as  one  of 
the  instances,  in  which  the  act  of  Assembly  is  an  indicar 
tion  of  a  movement  of  the.  mind  of  the  church.in  a  right 
direction.    As  yet,  this  Beport  of  the  Committee, — aod 
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eepeciallj  the  first  and  second  Resolutions, — seems  not  to 
have  excited  the  attention  which  either  the  subject  in- 
trinsically demands,  or  the  bold  statement  of  the  truth, 
with  its  obvious  consequences,  would  have  led  us  to  an- 
ticipate. A  very  remarkable  paper,  founded  on  this 
action  q{  the  Assembly,  in  form  of  an  address  to  the 
churches  under  their  care,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Balti- 
more,— which,  we  learn,  is  to  be  diBtributed  widely, 
through  the  benevolence  of  some  gentlemen  in  that  city, — 

S'ves  evidence  of  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
is  subject  in  that  part  of  the  church,  and  we  hope  will 
be  the  means  of  arousing  attention  to  the  views  of  the 
Assembly's  Report.  The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  these 
Resolutions,  consists  in  their  recalling  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tian people  to  the  fact,  of  late  apparently  forgotten,  that 
our  book  makes  all  needful  provision  for  the  raising  and 
disbursing  funds  for  objects  of  beneficence,  as  a  regular 
and  ordinary  duty  of  God's  people.  That  it  is  not  a 
measure,  but  a  doctrine, — not  simply  resting  upon  the 
obligation  to  obey  the  exhortation  ot  the  General  Assem- 
bly or  the  Board,  but  on  the  obligations  to  obey  Christ's 
orainanee.  Not  one  of  the  things  which  the  Assembly 
recommends  merely  by  resolution,  but  one  of  the  matters^ 
of  faith  and  practice  over  which  the  courts  of  the  church 
have  power  in  the  administration  of  authority,  and  the 
right  to  call  delinquents  to  account. 

The  Resolutions  of  the  Assembly  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  subject.  And  the  principles  of  the  Resolutions,  ful- 
ly carried  out,  will,  necessarily,  bring  about  an  entire 
change  in  the  whole  manner  and  spirit  of  the  church 
operations.  If  the  contributions  to  pious  uses  is  one  of 
the  stated  ordinances  of  worship,  and  to  be  attended 
to  whenever  the  people  assemble  for  the  regular  service, 
as  much  as  the  prayer,  praise,  and  reading  the  Scripture 
6nd  preaching,— (as  is  declared  in  the  Directory  for  Wor- 
ship,)—chap.  4th,  sec.  5th, — then  plainly  it  -is  competent 
for  the  Presbytery  to  inquire  into  the  faithfulness  of  the 
congregation  in  this,  as  in  the  observance  of  any  other 
of  the  appointed  ordinances  of  worship.  And  it  is  equal- 
ly competent  for  the  Synod  and  the  Assembly,  to  call 
Presbyteries  to  account,  and  in  short,  to  treat  the  neglect 
of  this  ordinance  as  a  practical  heresy.    If  the  Presby- 
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tery  see  fit  to  receive  the  annual  or  monthlj  contribu- 
tion, instead  of  the  weekly  contribution,  that  may  all  be 
well  enough,  (though  of  that  there  may  be  grave  doubt,) 
still  the  power  of  the  Presbytery  over  the  sabject  ia  un- 
impared. 

It  is  obvious  therefore,  that  the  necessity  for  extra 
machinery,  agencies  for  the  collection  of  funds,  &c.,  in 
our  church,  nas  all  grown  out  of  a  neglect  of  the  first 
principles  of  our  book  ;  and  that  a  return  to  the  methods 
and  plans  of  the  book  will  do  away  with  all  snch  ma- 
chinery. The  funds  will  be  provided,  by  the  ordinary 
attendance  upon  the  services  of  the  house  of  God, — the 
Deacons,  restored  fully  in  the  church,  will  be  the  Board 
of  each  congregation, — the  stated  returns  to  the  Presby- 
tery, will  bring  the  funds  into  a  common  treasury,  and 
through  the  Presbytery,  pass  into  the  central  treasury 
for  the  support  of  the  general  operations  of  the  church. 
Thus  the  sentiment  of  Dr.  Rice,  "  The  church  is  a  mis- 
sionary society,"  will  be  fully  realized  as  a  great  practi- 
cal fact,  not  as  heretofore,  as  a  mere  rhetorical  figure. 
We  think  the  times  very  propitious  for  the  movement 
indicated  in  these  Kesolutions.  Perhaps  at  no  period 
since  the  diviaion  in  1837,  could  such  a  going  back  to 
the  simple  scheme  of  our  book,  have  been  successfully 
attempted.  The  leaven  of  voluntaryism,  through  the 
long  connection  of  our  church  with  that  system, — asystem 
made  necessary  only  by  the  glaring  deficiencies  of  inde- 
pendency, especially  in  the  matter  of  any  unity  of  action 
between  their  churches, — had  worked  too  widely  amongst 
us  to  allow  the  church  to  see  clearly  the  old  land-marks; 
and  therefore,  whilst  adopting  the  scheme  of  church  con- 
trol in  form,  yet  that  was  in  connection  with  many  of 
the  practical  heresies  of  voluntaryism.  These  errors 
have  at  length  so  eflectually  worked  themselves  out,  that 
the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  measures  in  which  they 
were  implied  are  ready  to  give  them  up.  The  agency 
system,  so  necessary  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  vol- 
untary societies,  has  developed  its  results  so  fully,  that 
for  some  time  past  the  wisest  and  most  thoughtful  of 
those  who  manage  the  aflkire  of  the  church,  have  given 
it  up,  whilst  those  who  continue  the  system,  are  obliged 
to   use  means  for  raising  money  which  excite  the  Csars 
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and  disgust  of  many  amoi^  tbe  most  liberal  of  God^s 
people.  The  expanded  operations  of  the  church  require 
a  more  certain  support,  than  that  arising  from  tbe  con- 
stant operation  of  extra  appliances ;  and  the  habit  of  dis- 
sociating tbe  contribution  from  the  worship  of  the  Sab- 
buth,  while  at  first,  producing  larger  immediate  results, 
yet  has  left  the  piety  of  the  church  so  untrained  in  this 
regard,  that  the  difficulty  of  raising  funds  in  the  large 
amounts  by  subscription,  is  constantly  increasing,  while 
DO  corresponding  entailment  of  the  field  for  contribu- 
tions is  taking  place.  -After  fitleeayears  of  working  mider 
the  present  arrangements,  one  half  of  the  churcTies  are 
reported  as  doing  absolutely  nothing.  We  hail  with 
pleasure  this  first  movement,  toward  the  recognition  of 
these  great  works,  as  having  a  sure  foundation  in  the 

Eiety  of  the  church  developing  itself  through  the  regu- 
irlj  appointed  ordinances  of  the  house  of  Ood.  Having 
no  space  here,  for  the  illustration  of  the  Assembly's  Iteso- 
lotions,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet  of  the  Bal- 
timore Presbytery  above  referred  to.  We  look  upon  it 
as  one  of  the  auspicious  signs  of  the  times,  that  among 
oar  Pastors,  full  of  the  cares  and  duties  of  active  Pasto- 
ral labour,  there  are  those  who  can  think  so  profoundly 
and  discuss  so  clearly,  the  gi*eat  principles  that  underlie 
the  aotive  life  of  the  church.  - 

Church  Erection. 

It  seems  to  haye  been  on  this  question,  and  llidirectly, 
that  some  discussion  of  the  policy  of  the  Boards  of  the 
Ohnrch  took  place  in  the  Assembly.  Of  that  part  of  the 
sabject  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter,  and 
therefore,  in  this  oonnection,  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
question  of  church  erection  alone.  We  have  seldom  had 
occasion  to  notice  so  remarkable  an  instance  of  the  suf- 
fering of  a  cause  at  the  hands  of  its  special  and  immedi- 
ate friends,  as  in  this  case.  The  object  itself,  is  plainly 
one  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  in  such  a  coun- 
try as  ours,^— so  plainly  such,  that  it  would  seem  hardly 
possible  that  it  snould  not  take  strong  hold  of  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  church.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  this 
canMf-^fiindamentally  an  appeal  to  the  richer  io  behalf 
Vol.  vra. — No.  3.  14 
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of  the  poorer  claseee,  and  at  the  same  time  an  appeal 
which  has  nothing  in  the  way  of  bodily  suffering  to  press 
it  upon  the  ch^irdi,  it  is  manifest  that  a  first  considera* 
tion  with  those  who  represent  it,  ought  to  be  to  keep  it 
clear  of  all  side  issues,  and  all  grounds  of  general  con- 
troversy. A  second  consideration,  obviously,  should  be 
to  keep  it  in  as  close  connection  as  possible,  with  some 
other  mterest  appealing  still  more  strongly  and  immedi- 
ately to  the  church  at  large.  Unfortunately  for  this  cause, 
its  immediate  friends  and  representatives  in  the  last  As- 
sembly, and  both  before  and  since,  seemed  inclined  to 
the  reverse  of  both  these  considerations.  Though  urged 
bv  well-wishers  to  the  cause  on  the  floor  of  the  Aasem- 
bly,  to  confine  themselv^  simply  to  the  demand  on  the 
church  for  aid  in  the  work,. ana  avoid  any  responsibility 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  aid  should  be  rendered, 
they  thought  proper  to  allow  thei/  measure  to  become 
entangled  witb  the  question  of  a  new  Board,  or  what 
some  looked  upon  as  a  preparation  for  a  new  Board,  and 
even  to  throw  themselves,  as  partizans,  into  the  arms  of 
one  side  of  this  question,  w  hat  if  the  Assembly  con- 
stitute a  new  Board,  and  that  too,  in  opposition  alike  to 
the  principles  of  those  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  the  system,  and  to  the  opinon  of  those  who 
consider  simply  the  present  number  of  calls  as  many  as 
the  church  will  bear,  and  to  the  economical  views  of 
such  as  think'  the  present  machinery  very  expensive, — 
what  then  ?  The  creation  of  a  new  Board  does  not,  any 
more  than  the  creation  of  a  Committee,  create  the  mo- 
ney,— the  chief  thing  our  practical  church  extensionists 
want  I  But  it  may  create,  nay,  is  very  certain  to  create, 
many  a  bolt  and  bar,  to  exclude  the  agent  of  such  a 
Board  from  many,  if  not  most  of  the  churches.  The  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  the  Assembly,  as  was  foreseen,  has 
been  only  to  entangle  and  to  embarrass  with  new  diflB- 
culties  the  cause  of  the  Board  of  Missions.  Nothing 
has  vet  been  done  by  the  Board,  nor  is  likely  to  be,  be- 
yond some  earnest  talk,  and  perhaps,  exciting  discus- 
sions. The  Convention  of  the  North-west,  have  recent- 
ly proposed  a  solution  by  the  Csasarean  method.  Seeing 
that  the  move  in  their  behalf  in  the  Assembly  was  a  to- 
tal failure — ^as  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  by  their  re- 
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}>re6entative8 — they  now  ^pose  outright,  a  new  Boa/ri 
or  this  Bpecial  purpose.  The  new  Board  may  be  obtain- 
ed, but  tneir  ^reat  practical  end  will  still  be  as  far  from 
its  accomplishment  as  ever.  Nothing  can  be  plainer, 
than  that  the  policy  of  the  peculiar  friends  of  church 
extension,  is  not  to  separate  tneir  cause  from  the  Board 
of  Missions,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  connect  it  more  com- 
pletely and  indissolubly  with  the  Board  of  Missions,  as 
¥art  and  parcel  of  the  one  gre^t  Missionary  operation, 
he  place  of  worship,  so  far  as  it  is  essential  to  the 
Missionary  labour, — and  that  is  as  far  as  the  purpose  of 
these  gentlemen  goes, — is  as  legitimately  and  properly 
%  charge  upon  the  Missionary  fund,  as  the  Missionaries' 
travelling  expenses.  And  money  spent  upon  Missiona- 
ry fields  year  after  year,  with  no  provision  for  a  house 
of  worship,  is  not  commonly  well  spent.  Far  more  wise- 
ly would  it  be  applied  to  giving  efficiency  to  a  Minister's 
labours  in  some  other  field,  wherein  a  small  appropria- 
tion for  a  house  of  worship  would  be  the  decision  per- 
haps, of  the  question,  whether  a  church  shall  there  be 
permanently  planted,  and  the  result  of  previousyears  of 
labour  be  turned  to  account  of  the  cause.  That  the 
funds  for  Missions  would  be  allowed  to  fall  short,  if  thus 
the  claims  of  the  two  were  inseparably  blended,  no' one 
can  believe  who  knows  the  feeling  of  our  people  in  re- 
gard to  this  work. 

Boards  of  the  Chvrch, 

In  connection  with  the  matter  of  church  extension,  an 
incidental  discussion  arose,  which,  though  in  itself  un- 
important, and  neither  getting  at  the  real  merits  of  the 
Suestion,  nor  leading  to  any  practical  results,  has,  since 
lie  Assembly,  been  made  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place 
in  .the  proceedings.  This  instance,  perhaps,  as  strongly 
as  any  other,  is  m  illustration  of  the  tendency  already 
referred  to,  ^^  to  fancy  issues  made  which  were  not^  and 
battles  won  which  were  not  fought."  The  paragraph  in 
reference  to  this  discussion,  in  tne  annual  article  on  the 
General  Assembly,  in  the  Repertory  for  July  '54,  pp.  560 
and  561,  is  so  remarkable  in  itseli,  has  been  so  wldeiy 
copied  in  the  journals  of  the  church,  and  brings  into 
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view  so  completely  the  topics,  of  which  we  desire  very 
briefly  to  8p>eak, — thai;  in  order  to  more  brevity,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  using  that  paragraph  as  the  foundation  of 
what  remains  to  be  said,  touching  the  Boards  of  the 
church,— our  only  remaining  topic.  Summing  up  the  re- 
suit  of  the  discussion,  the  Repertory  says,  ^^  Toe  sense 
of  the  house  was  so  strongly  evinced  in  favour  of  the 
Boards^  aaid  in  opposition  to  merely  speculative  objeo- 
turns  to  their  existence^  that  we  presume  the  controversy 
will  not  he  rene^ed?^  Now,  there  was  no  such  "contro- 
versy" opened  in  the  first  instance,  and  no  **  objections 
to  their  existence,"  either  speculative  or  practical.  It  so 
happens  that  in  this  case,  we  have  not  to  rely  for  proof 
of  tnis  fact,  upon  the  mere  absence  of  any  such  opinions 
in  the  reported  debates, — but  the  two  gentlemen  who  are 
named  as  the  parties  in  opposition  to  the  Board,  have 
furnished  positive  proof  in  their  own  utter  denials.  Mr. 
Armstrong  has  since  felt  called  upon  to  deny  formally, 
in  the  Presbyterian,  that  he  ever  was  opposea  to  the  ex* 
istence  of  the  Boards.  Mr.  Bobinson,  at  the  close  of 
this  very  discussion,  complaining  that  be  had  been  pre* 
eluded  by  the  previous  question  from  repelling  as  mis* 
representation,  the  charge  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  the 
Boards, — asked  leave  to  offer  Besolutions,  not  for  action, 
but  record, — (and  singularly  enough  the  request  failed, 
from  the  objection  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, whose  misapprehensions  they  corrected,) — Resolu- 
tions which  be  had  previously  read,  but  not  offered,  and 
which  be  declared,  set  forth  fully  all  his  "heresies"  on 
this  subject.  These  Resolutions,  so  far  from  expressing 
opposition  to  the  existence  of  the  Boards,  purport  to  aim 
at  "  the  diversity  of  views  touching  the  efficiency  of  the 
Boards  as  now  organized  and  located^^^  "which  diversity 
of  views  tends  to  impair  and  embarrass  the  action  of  the 
Boards," — and  suggest  an  inquiry  as  to  three  points: 

1.  Simplifying  the/arm  of  the  Boards  to  correspond  with 
the  fact,  that  they  are  Committees  of  the  Assembly. 

2.  Requiring  the  Boards  to  act  simply  as  organs  and 
agents  of  the  Presbyteries,  not  having  to  do  with  the 
concerns  of  individual  Missionaries.  3.  The  expediency 
of  locating  the  Board  at  different  centres.  So  far  as  the 
two  gentlemen  named  are  concerned,  therefore,  they 
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were  parties  to  no  snch  controv^y.  The  Keporte  of 
debates,  clearly  show  that  neither  Dr.  Breckenndge  nor 
Dr.  Adger,  were  parties  to  such  a  controversy,  at  tiiis  or 
any  other  stage  of  the  proceedings.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Boards  fonnd  in  the  tonner  a  tme  helper  and  friend, 
as  they  had  before  fonnd  him.  Bnt,  whether  'snch  a 
controversy  was  had  in  the  Assembly  or  not,  if  the  para* 
graph  of  the  Bepertory  be  the  tme  exponent  of  the  views 
of  tnose  who  claim  to  be  the  special  friends  of  the  Boards, 
we  ventnre  to  predict  that  events  will  show  that  never 
was  there  a  presumption  more  nnfonnded,  than  ^^  that  the 
controversy  will  not  be  renewed.''  It  is  singular  to  ob- 
serve how,  in  this  language  of  the  Bepertory,  is  brought 
ont  again  the  idea  which  ever  seems  prominent  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  leaders  in  these  measures  of  the 
church, — ^that  of  all  other  evils  to  the  Boards  and  the 
church,  discussion,  controversy,  is  to  be  feared,  and  quiet 
acquiescence  to  be  of  all  blessings- desired.  The  speak- 
ers on  this  subject  in  the  Assembly,  held  the  same  tone, 
and  for  that  chiefly,  are  lauded  in  the  Bepertory.  ^^Dr. 
Musgrove,"  we  are  told,  ^^  closed  the  debate,  by  one  of 
the  most  effective  speeches  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Assembly  for  a  long  time."  Then  the  Beporters  have 
manifestlv  done  the  speaker  not  less  injustice  than'  his 
friends  did  at  its  close,  in  forcing  the  previous  question 
by  pre-concert,  in  face  of  the  worthy  Chairman  of  the 
dommittee,  (Dr.  Adger,)  and  bis  parliamentary  rights 
in  the  discussion  of  his  own  Beport  The^speecb,  as  re- 
ported, contains  but  three  points  relating  to  the  general 
subject,— one  the  implied  logic  of  the  question,  **  Why 
do  they  not  say  what  is  wrong, — and  not  bring  vague 
charges  ?"  To  which  question,  a  most  satisfactory  an- 
swer is  found  in  the  incident  just  alluded  to, — the  fact, 
that  the  ^^  previous  question,"  was  the  peroration  of  this 
discourse.  The  other  points  made,  was  a  singularly  un- 
fortunate analogy  between  objections  founded  on  the  ad- 
mitted failure  of  the  Board  system,  thoroughly  to  arouse 
the  church, — and  objections  against  Christianity  itself^ 
on  the  ground  of  its  failure  to  conquer  the  world ;  which 
of  course,  has  no  force,  except  on  the  assumption  that 
the  hearts  of  God's  people  are,  naturally,  as  averse  to 
the  work  of  jiiissions,  aa  the  hearts  of  natural  men  are 
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averse  to  the  spiritual  tmtfas  of  the  Gospel.  The  third 
point,  was  an  analogy  still  more  nnfortanate,  on  more 
accounts  than  its  want  of  parallelism,  between  the  case 
of  the  Board  and  the  speaKer's  twenty  years  Pastorate 
in  Baltimore ;  in  which,  to  grant  the  parallelism  in  the 
two  cases,  would  by  no  means  strengthen  the  argument 
on  the  Board^s  side  of  the  question,  as  results  prove. 
The  chief  purpose,  however,  of  these  illustrations,  is  to 
present  prommently,  the  single  point,  of  the  seeming 
aversion  of  the  more  prominent  aa  vocates  of  the  present 
measures  of  the  Boards,  to  all  such  discussion, — this  be- 
ing the  marked  characteristic  of  the  tone,  both  of  the 
speakers  referred  to,  and  of  the  Kepertory.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  indisposition  to  discussion,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  point  out,  in  this  paragraph,  the  same  vagueness 
of  terms,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Boards,  that 
has  already  been  referred  to,  as  marking  the  discuBsions 
in  education.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  asserted,  ^'  It 
seems,  indeed,  unworthy  of  debate,  whether  the  body, 
&c.,  be  called  a  Committee,  and  be  appointed  by  the 
Assembly,  or  whether  it  be  called  a  Board.  In  the  one 
case,  it  would  be  a  small  body  in  the  large."  This  we 
take  to  mean,  that  the  Board,  as  now  organized,  is  sim- 
ply a  large  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  nothing  ejse, 
and  it  is  ^'  unworthy  of  debate,"  whether  a  Committee 
be  large  or  small.  But  have  the  advocates  of  simple 
Committees  never  made  any  other  demand  than  simpiy, 
a  smaller  Board  ?  The  Repertory  need  not  be  remmd- 
ed  that  a  Committee,  constituted  of  Presidents  and  Vice- 
Presidents, — under  charter  of  incorporation, — a  Com- 
mittee in  which  membership  may  be  bought  for  thirty 
dollars,  and  "directorship,"  (a  singular  Unction  in  a 
Committee  man,)  for  fifty  dollars,  is  something  out  of 
the  usual  order  of  a  Committee  of  a  church  court.  Af- 
ter thus  stating  the  case,  as  simply  between  a  Committee, 
large  or  small,  the  Repertory  itself,  proceeds  to  argue 
the  advantage  of  a  Board  over  a  "  simple  Committee," — 
as  protecting  the  church  against  the  effects  of  throwing 
a  responsibility  and  power  on  the  Executive  Committee 
which  they  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  with ;"  as  "  serv- 
ing the  purpose  of  break- waters,"  &c., — ^ahd  finally,  that 
the  objection  to  the  Boards  that  they  are  not  church 
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courts,  is  the  ^^Jue  dimrvum  theory  in  its  dot^e."  Now, 
it  is  plain,  that  after  thus  comparing  the  several  descrip- 
tions here  given  of  Boards,  tne  first  and  most  difficult 
question  to  decide, — is  the  Board  a  Committee  or  not  ? 
Kor  is  this  an  unimportant  question,  since  in  this  is  in- 
volved the  question,  is  "  the  church  a  Missionary  Socie- 
tv?"— competent  in  her  organized  capacity,  and  provi- 
ded in  her  ConaUtution^  with  all  the  agencies  for  carry- 
ing on  her  work.  Or,  is  the  Presbyterian  Church,  m 
this  respect,  no  better  off  than  the  Independency,  out  .of 
the  defects  of  which  grow  up  voluntary  societies.  This 
is  the  true  issue  involved  in  the  old  controversy  between 
voluntary  societies  and  Ecclesiastical  Boards.  The  ques- 
tion of  reporting  or  not  reporting  annually,  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  of  Directors  appointed  by  the  Assembly. 
or  a  close  corporation, — ^is  a  minor  question  compared 
with  the  other.  Strangely  enough  the  Bepertory  makes 
the  admission,  that  'Uhe  accountability  of  an  Executive 
Oommittee,''  (and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  of  a  Board,)  to 
a  body  like  the  Oeneral  Assembly, — a  body,  from  its  na- 
tare,  incapable  of  effective  inspection,  .would  be  m^62y 
fU?mnaZ."  And  again,  ''so  long  as  everything  goes  on 
well,  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  Committee  is 
merel V  TkwiinoZ."  This  admission  gives  up,  practically, 
the  whole  ground  once  held  as  against  voluntaryism, — 
and  at  the  same  time  admits  that  the  Boards  are  not 
Committees  of  the  Assembly,  but ''  a  body  intermediate 
between  the  Committees  and  the  Assembly.''  If  so, 
then,  the  Boards  are  something  extra  to  the  system  of 
our  church,  and  but  a  white-washed, — or  rather,  faintly 
hl^-washed  variety  of  the  voluntary  society ;  and  then 
the  whole  question  involved  in  the  controversy  of  1835 
to  1838,  would  "  seem  to  be,  indeed,  unworthy  of  de- 
bate." Let  the  true  issues  on  this  subject  be  clearly 
and  distinctly  brought  out  before  the  church — Are  our 
Boards  simply  Committees  of  the  Assembly,  representing 
the  church  in  her  organized  capacity,  working  through 
her  constitutional  agencies?  It  so,  then  let  us  not  speak 
*^half  the  speech  oi  Ashdod,  and  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  each  people."  Our  objection  to  the  paragraph 
of  the  Repertory,  is  precisely  that  of  the  Ancient  iCe- 
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former,  in  Israel,  to  the  mongrel  tongue, — and  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reasons. 

As  to  the  challenge  given  in  the  ABsembly,  to  point 
out  the  objections  to  the  present  working  of  tne  BcArds, 
it  was  not  accepted,  for  tne  very  sufficient  reason  above 
given, — ^no  opportunity  was  afforded.  The  gentlemen 
challenged,  moreover,  shewed  then  and  before,  that  they 
were  too  earnest  in  their  desires  to  see  the  work  of  the 
church  done,  evea  if  not  in  a  manner  exactly  to  their 
mind,  to  engage  with  any  pleasure  in  the  work  of  criti- 
cism and  rauTt-finding.  Tne  gentlemen  who  gave  the 
challenge  may  rest  assured,  however,  that  it  is  no  diffi- 
cult task  to  accomplish,  once  a  man  has  a  heart  for^it. 
We  set  down  here,  for  their  mature  consideration,  in  brief 
ontline,  what  are  some  of  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  the 
Boards,  as  noto  operating^  in  the  minds  of  a  larger  num 
ber  by  far,  than  care  to  incur  thet  odium  of  a  fault-find- 
ing spirit,  and  to  be  pointed  to  as  dangerous,  nnsafe, 
and  troublesome  men. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  many,  and  some  of  them 
among  the  most  wise  and  experienced  labourers  in  the 
work  of  the  Boards,  who  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of  the 
present  structure  of  the  Boards,  with  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  Life  Members,  Life  Directors,  &c.  1.  Because 
the  numffrdism  of  the  thing  is,  they  think  in  the  way 
of  making  the  people  understand  the  obligations  of  this 
work  upon  them,  a^  the  regular,  ordinary,  and  special 
work  of  the  church,  as  such.  2.  Because  nothing  is  gain- 
ed in  the  way  of  efficient  superintendence,  by  Boards  of 
100  men,  who  are  scattered  over  acontinent,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  whom,  probably,  never  has  assembled  in  any 
one  meeting, — thus  giving  the  power  practically,  to  a 
few,  while  the  corresponding  responsibility  is  destroyed 
by  being  divided  among  so  many.  3.  Because  the  ten- 
dency is  thus  to  make  the  responsibility  of  the  church's 
agents  to  the  Assembly  practically  nominal. 

Again,  others  object, — that  the  results  of  the  system 
after  18^  years  of  trial, — in  the  way  of  bringing  op  the 
church  to  her  duty,  have  not  been  such  as  to  authorize 
us  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  efficiency  of  the  measures 
employed,-^-oue  half  the  church  as  yet,  doing  nothing, — 
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and  a  large  portion  of  the  active  part  working  irregu- 
larly, andapparently  not  realizing  the  obligation  to  con- 
tribute funds  to  the  Lord's  treasury,  ae  an  act  of  worship, 
spontaneously,  but  requiring  to  be  incited  thereto  by 
appliances  and  means  not  in  accordaooe  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Oospel.  Whilst  even  the  Presbyteries,  the  con- 
stituted overseers  of  the  work,  in  large  part,  are  slow  in 
assuming  their  proper  responsibilities,  and  disposed  to 
throw  them  upon  the  Boards, — who  should  be  simply  a 
bond  of  union,  to  the  Presbyteries, — not  substitutes  for 
them.  There  are  those  also,  who  look  with  concern  at 
the  vast  irresponsible  power,  now  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretaries,  especially  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Domestic  Missions,  whose  influence  over  the  4  or  500 
men,  whose  support,  practically  and  really,  denends  up- 
on him,  and  who  are  as  labourers  in  the  fiela,  respon- 
sible to  him,  may  well  excite  alarm.  The  objections 
formerly  urged  against  the  power  of  the  bead  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society,  lie  in  nearly  all  their  prac- 
tical, though  not  their  theoretical  force,  against  the  ar- 
rangement of  our  Domestic  Mission  systetii.  The  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  admitted  to  be 
nominal, — the  responsibility  to  the  Board,  beyond  a  few 
members  of  it  being  not  even  nominal, — at  least,  in  all 
ordinary  circumstances, — the  Secretary  of  the  Board  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  power  of  patronage  sufficient  at  all 
times,  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  m  the  Assembly, 
and  the  church  has  no  guarantee,  beyond  the  hi^h  per- 
sonal character  of  the  man,  against  the  use  of  this  pow- 
er, so  long  as  he  is  discreet  enough  to  exercise  it  through 
the  hundred  channels,  through  which  it  may  be  exer- 
cised, without  rendering  himself  liable  to  any  charge  of 
gross  dereliction  of  duty,  which  can  be  proven.  And 
yet,  while  Professors  in  Theological  Seminaries  must  be 
called  to  their  office  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  church 
through  the  Assembly,  these  offictsrs,  to  whom  so  much 
power  is  entrusted,  are  appointed  frequently  by  the 
voice  of  a  handful  of  men  in  one  city.  ProVably  no 
Secretary  of  any  of  our  Boards  has  been  elected  for 
years  past,  by  a  vote  of  one-third  even  of  the  members 
of  the  ^ard  whom  he  serves.  The  present  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Publication,  holds  his  office  by  vote  of 
Vol.  vm. — ^No.  3.  15 
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a  majority  of  a  larger  meeting  of  bis  Board,  than  has 
occurred  for  years  past,  and  yet  that  meeting  consisted 
of  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole  body.  Oioe  of  his 
predecessors  in  office  was  elected  at  a  smaller  meeting, 
and  then  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  which  one  vote  was 
subsequently  discovered  to  have  been  given  in  mistake 
by  a  gentleman  who  did  not  know  even  that  he  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Board.  We  wish  not  to  be  understood 
as  selecting  thid  Board  for  illustration,  because  of  any- 
thing peculiar  in  its  history.  This  is  coijtrary  to  toe 
facts.  The  last  election  of  a  Secretary  by  the  ^ard  of 
Missions,  was  by  a  still  smaller  fraction  of  the  Board, 
and  that  too,  in  the  face  of  a  protest  spread  upon  the  Min* 
utes  by  some  of  the  most  mfluential  members  among 
even  that  small  number.  These  facts  are  cited  to  show 
how  little  responsibility  attaches  to  most  important  of- 
fices of  the  church  under  this  system, — and  that  if,  in 
view  of  such  facts,  there  be  those  in  the  church  who 
occasionally  express  doubts  of  the  absolute  perfection  of 
our  present  methods,  they  should  not  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  enemies  of  the  ^boards,  or  of  the  men  who  con- 
trol them. 

There  are  again,  economists  in  the  church,  who  grave- 
ly consider  the  relative  expense  of  the  Boards, — while 
such  an  argument  might  have  had  no  force  so  long  as 
the  effect  to  arouse  the  church  was  in  its  incipient  sta^, 

Jet  it  is  an  argument  of  great  force  now,  that  full  time 
as  elapsed  to  show  the  result  of  the  outlay.  The  argu- 
ment of  Dr.  Plumer^s  Eeport  in  1848,  that  the  expenses 
of  our  system  would  be  no  greater,  if  involving  twice 
the  amount  of  disbursement,  it  must  be  remembered, 
ought  to  be  constantly  losing  its  force  of  application, — 
since  one  of  the  reasons  which  made  the  church  content 
to  bear  the  great  expense  at  the  beginning,  was  the  ex- 
pectation of  increase  of  funds  to  be  disbursed  in  fiiture, 
at  relatively  less  expense.  If,  therefore,  that  expecta- 
tion has  not  been  met,  the  reason  for  the  large  expendi- 
ture falls.  In  the  light  of  this  principle,  many  are 
disposed  to  doubt  of  the  perfection  of  our  system, — in 
view  of  scores  of  such  facts  as  these :  that  the  aggregate 
expenditure  for  management  of  funds  in  the  f  hilf^el- 
phia  offices  is  $25,000  per  annum ;  that  for  fifteen  years 
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past,  the  income  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  been 
stationary  at  about  $33,000,  of  which  sum  $25,000  are 
disbursed  to^candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  $8,000  for 
the  whole  cost  of  management;  that  the  Publication 
House, — doing  a  business  of  $80,000,  (excluding  colpor- 
teurs' salaries  and  expense,  which  is  altogether  a  distinct 
matter,  and  paid  out  of  a  distinct  fund,)  is  managed  at 
an  expense  of  $10,000  annually,  for  salaries  alone.  It 
k  needless  to  multiply  citations, — the  purpose  is  not, 
then,  that  the  labourers  there  are  too  well  paid, — such  is 
not  the  iBse,— but  that  the  system  under  which  we  are 
operating  is  a  costly  one,  while  it  is  not  promising  such 
expansion  of  the  work  as  will  diminish  the  relative  cost. 

The  desire  of  others  again,  that  the  Boards  should  be 
located  at  several  centres  in  the  church,  and  thus  avoid 
the  manifest  evils,  both  to  the  woi'k  of  the  church  at 
large,  and  to  the  Pastoral  work  in  Philadelphia,  from 
crowding  thus,  so  much  of  the  work,  and  the  official  in- 
fluence of  the  Boards,  into  a  single  city^ — has  already 
been  referred  to,  and  needs  not  to  be  enlarged  upon. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  things  which  the  gentlemen  who 
were  challenged  "  to  point  out  what  was  wrong,"  would 
probably,  have  cited  as  cases  in  point,  if  they  had  deem- 
ed the  occasion  proper.  As  wise  men,  they  cared  not, 
perhaps,  to  point  oiit  evils,  90  long  as  they  saw  no  dis- 
position to  look  at  them  and  reform  them,  among  those 
whose  position  and  relations  to  these  matters  best  quali- 
fied them  to  reform  them,  with  least  injury  to  the  church, 
and  to  the  Boards  themselves.  Let  it  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  those  who  see  these  evils,  see  nothing  but 
evil  in  the  present  state  of  things.  Oii  the  contrary, 
they  see  many  a  cheering  and  encouraging  indication  of 
progress  in  the  right  direction.  The  renunciation  of  the 
agency  system  is  a  great  step.  The  resolutions  on  sys- 
tematic benevolence,  if  once  their  force  and  meaning  be 
apprehended  by  the  church,  are  a  stil\  more  important 
movement.     But  we  must  forbear. 

Among  all  tbegrounds  of  discontent  which  have  been 
enumerated,  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  complaint  of 
many,  whose  chief  objection  to  the  Boards,  arises  out  of 
this  constantly  manifested  hostility  to  free,  bold,  manly 
discQBsion  of  the  principles  involved  in  their  action, — 
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and  their  taste  for  mere  measurism, — and  demamd  of  ac- 
qiiiescence  in  mere  measurism  on  the  part  of  others. 
This  is  clearly  not  the  wise  ground,  for  the  representa- 
tives of  interests  so  immense.  The  plea  of  unsettling 
the  minds  of  the  people,  among  snch  a  people  as  ours,  is 
utterly  preposterous.  The  much-talked-or  "confidence 
in  the  Boards,"  if  it  can  be  impaired  by  manly,  open 
inquiry,  is  a  poor,  piping,  emasculated,  unintelligent 
backing,  which  can  do  the  Boards  no  good.  It  is  mani- 
fest, that  80  far  from  being  at  the  end,  we  are  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  agitation,  discussion  and  settlement  of 
great  principles,  in  the  adaptation  of  our  Presbyterian- 
ism  to  the  glorious  field  which  Ood  has  here  given  it  to 
cultivate.  It  is  too  narrow  and  unworthy  a  view  of  our 
work,  surely,  to  begin  to  talk  of  things  ten  years  old,  as 
finished  and  settled  precedents.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  many  a  measure,  which  the  necessities  of  feebleness 
rendered  expedient  as  temporary  measures,  may  become 
subversive  of  the  faith  and  order  of  the  church,  if  recog- 
nised as  permanent  law.  The  plan  of  union  of  1803,  was 
not  perceived  to  be  hurtful  in  the  days  of  the  pioneers, 
but  once  the  church  grew  up  to  power,  its 'evils  became 
so  manifest  as  to  require  its  litter  abolition.  Nor,  as  we 
have  no  precedents  as  yet,  in  our  own  church,  for  want 
of  age,  neither  can  we  receive  the  acts  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  or  the  Church  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  with 
uninquiring  acquiescence.  A  church  united  with  the 
State,  can  nave  little  in  her  acts  of  policy  to  furnish  pre- 
cedents to  a  church  free  from  the  State.  It  is  closing 
our  eyes  on  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  our  ears  to  the  calls 
of  Providence,  to  permit  ourselves,  in  our  novel  and 
amazjng  circumstances,  to  attempt  to  fetter  the  church 
with  empty  forms  of  mere  authority.  But  it  i^equally 
blind,  to  turn  aside  to  human  inventions  and  expedi- 
ences, wherewith  to  do  this  great  work  for  Christ,  if 
Christ  himself  hath  left  to  his  church,  a  government  and 
a  form  of  working  in  the  field.  The  conservatism  we 
need,  is  simply  the  conservatism  that  seeks  to  abide  by 
principles^  not  by  measures.  If  there  is  danger  of  excess 
^ere,  and  of  seeking  to  fetter  the  church,  "with  the  split 
hail's  of  metaphysics,"  that  error  is  not  so  bad  by  half, 
in  its  resultSj^as  the  error  of  fettering  the  church  with 
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the  drowBj  cobwebs  of  a  dull  dogmatism.  There  are 
changes  needed  now, — there  will  be  more  changes  need- 
ed. J^o  sane  man  can  hone,  that  the  adaptation  of 
oar  church  to  her  new  couaition  can  be  accmplished, 
without  many  mistakes  first  made,  and  continual  re- 
forms. One  thing  alone  is  sure  and  stable,  the  truth 
and  order  of  Christ's  house.  We  want  no  new  machine- 
ry, no  new  measures,  but  simply  clearer  developements 
of  the  Divinely  appointed  machinery,  and  measures,  in 
their  adaptation  to  the  new  and  ever  varying  phases  of 
the  work  to  be  done.  We  are  free  to  confess  oo  sympa- 
thy with  the  spirit,  which  for  years  past  has  marked 
the  movements,  or  rather  want  of  movement,  at  our  ec- 
clesiastical centre.  Oreat  issues  are  at  stake,  and  con- 
stant changes  needful.  And  changes  must  come — the 
more  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  if  they  come  through 
the  natural  channels, — but  come  they  must,  either  peace- 
ably or  forcibly,  through  the  Boards  or  over  the  Boards. 
It  matters  little  whether  at  first,  sreat  truths  have  few 
or  many  advocates,  if  they  be  truths. 

"They  wake- 
To  peridi,  never." 

The  result  of  a  calm  and  close  investigation  into  the 
Taiious  causes  of  the  agitations  of  the  church,  will  be 
the  discovery  that  with  great  unity  in  doctrine,  there 
are  radical  differences  amongst  us,  as  to  the  polity  and 
measures  of  the  church,  in  fact,  two  distinct  Presbyte- 
rianisms,  becoming  more  and  more  clearly  marked,  and 
promising  at  some  future  day,  to  present  themselves  for 
choice  to  every  officer  in  the  church.  It  is  a  difference 
analagous  in  some  respects,  to  that  which  divides  the 
two  political  parties  of  the  country, — the  theory  of  "strict 
construction,''  as  it  is  called,  against  the  theory  of  large 
powers  to  the  Oeneral  Oovernment.  As  regards  the 
church,  one  of  these  theories  finds,  in  the  written  Consti- 
tution of  the  church,  all  the  agencies  and  means  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  church,  and  in- 
quires concerning  all  measures  proposed.  Do  they  com- 
port with  the  Constitution  ?  The  other  theory,  "  reject- 
ing the  split-hairs  of  metaphysics,"  argues  the  propriety 
of  its  meaBores  from  their  expediency  chiefly.    The  ten- 
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dencj  of  the  one  is  ever  therefore,  to  stick  closely  to  the 
book,  and  guard  jealously  the  purity  of  the  church. 
The  tendency  of  the  other,  to  overlook  the  book  and  ever 
devise  measures  and  expedients.  The  late  Assembly 
leaned  to  the  former  of  these  theories. 
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1.  Life  and  JEpistles  of  St.  Paul,    By  Rev.  W.  J.  Contbbari 
and  J.  S.  HowsoN.    Scribner.    New  York     2  vol.,  8  vo. 

This  is  a  very  elaborate  and  learDed  treatise.  The  two  large 
octavo  volumes  contain  about  1,000  pages.  In  the  theological 
circles  of  England,  the  work  has  excited  great  interest  The  pur- 
pose of  the  authors  is  declared  by  them  to  have  been,  to  give 
a  living  picture  of  St.  Paul  himself^  and  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  variety  and 
extent  of  collateral  information  requisite  to  fill  up  and  carry  out 
so  comprehensive  a  plan,  involving  as  it  does,  an  exposition  of 
the  public  polity,  domestic  economy,  social  and  industrial  life  of 
the  Jews  under  the  Roman  dominion ;  nor  these  alone,  bat  also 
the  influences,  whether  emanating  from  early  education,  or  jfrom 
later  contact  with  Grecian  philosophy  and  Oriental  superstition, 
which  more  or  less  pervaded  the  popular  thought,  and  how  far 
they  operated  to  oppose  or  to  promote  the  reception  of  the  heaven- 
bom  truth,  which  it  was  St  PauPs  mission  and  design  to  propa- 
gate. Nevertheless,  even  this  vast  undertaking  appears  to  have 
been  adequately  executed ;  and  thus  a  work  of  high  value  as  a 
professional  treatise,  by  reason  of  its  stores  of  various  and  discur- 
sive knowledge,  is  made  a  repository  of  information  of  which 
students  will  be  likely  to  avail  themselves. 

The  author  first  named  on  the  title  page,  is  known  as  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  enjoys  a  well-earned 
reputation  among  the  literary  men  of  great  BritaiB. 
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Without  adulation  or  flattery,  we  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
we  regard  the  work,  upon  the  whole,  as  one  of  extraordinary 
merit,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  Biblical  literature.  Ripe 
scholarship  is  felicitously  combined  with  rich  and  varied  illustra- 
tions, drawn  from  every  source  which  could  be  presumed  to  throw 
light  upon  the  Scripture  narrative.  All  the  circumstances  that 
could  affect  the  character  of  the  apostle  are  elaborately  explain- 
ed ;  such  as  the  position  of  a  Jewish  family  in  Tarsus ;  the  usual 
routine  of  instruction  for  expounding  the  law ;  the  condition  of 
the  Roman  empire  at  the  time,  especially  in  its  provincial  rela- 
tbns ;  the  influences  of  the  Greek  literature  and  language  on  the 
Hebrew  mind;  the  prevalent  Rabinnical  theology;  the  mixed 
elements  of  Jews,  proselytes  and  heathen,  entering  into  the  ma-, 
terial  from  which  the  early  churches  were  formed ;  their  strifes , 
and  dissensions, — ^together  with  the  needful  information  as  to  the 
places  and  scenes  visited  by  the  apostle.  Besides  numerous  en- 
gravings of  natural  objects  and  architectural  remains  copiously 
gathered  from  the  most  reliable  researches,  there  is  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  writings  of  the  great  apostle,  freer  than  that  in  the 
adopted  version,  designed  to  elucidate  what  seems  now  obscure, 
and  to  give  the  style  a  modem  aspect 

Although  not  prepared  to  endorse  all  the  speculations  and 
opinions  of  the  authors,  yet  we  are  fully  convinced  that  their 
work,  if  diligently  studied,  will  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
large  and  more  correct  views  of  the  character  and  services  of  the 
apostle,  of  the  structure  and  spirit  of  the  early  churches,  and  of  the 
Christian  religion  itself. 

This  book  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  minister,  theologi- 
oal  student  and  intelligent  layman.  * 


2.  A  South  Side  View  of  Slavery:  or  Three  Months  at  the 
South,  in  IBbi.  ^y  Nehemiah  Adams,  D.  D.  Boston:  T. 
B.  Marvin,  and  B.  B.  Mubsey  is  Co.     pp.  214,  16  mo. 

It  is  so  rare  that  the  South  and  its  institutions  are  spoken  of 
by  a  Northern  pen,  in  the  language  of  candor,  that  we  confess 
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ourselves  taken  with  an  agreeable  surprise,  as  we  peruse  these 
pages.     Here  at  last,  is  one  writer,  who  can  speak  of  our  pec^le 
in  something  else  than  the  language  of  abuse,  and  has  been  led 
to  see  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  not  wholly  an  unmiti- 
gated abomination.    The  book  is  a  faithM  record  of  the  impres- 
sions made  on  a  mind  of  singular  candor  and  due  pen^ration, 
which,  by  education  and  every  other  antecedent,  was  opposed  to 
the  institution  of  slavery,  when,  mingling  with  our  people,  and 
servants,  it  saw  Southern  life,  both  as  respects  master  and  slave, 
under  the  several  phases  which  it  really  presents.    Dr.  Adams 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Anti-Nebraska  petition,  had  sympa- 
thised deeply  in  the  representations  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
and  had  grown  up  with  all  those  prejudices  against  slavery  which 
exist  in  Northern  society.    It  is  interesting  to  see  the  process  by 
which  his  doubts  were  solved,  one  after  another,  merely  by  what 
he  saw  in  our  every  day  life,  and  by  which  he  was  led  to  do  jus- 
tice to  Southern  character,  and  to  admit  that  all  is  not  as  bad, 
either  as  to  master  or  servant,  as  has  been  represented.    The  book 
is  well  suited  to  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  North,  if  our  brethren 
there  are  not  wholly  resolved  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  truth,  and 
to  produce  a  kindlier  feeling  between  the  South  and  the  North, 
in  proportion  as  it  shall  be  read.    It  is  of  various  contents,  show- 
ing, in  its  style,  the  man  of  genius  and  refinement,  and  if  occa- 
aionally  open  to  correction  here  and  there,  as  to  its  deductions, 
yet  just  in  its  general  conclusions,  and  pervaded  by  a  cheerful 
philanthropic  spirit     It  will  be  read  with  great  sadsfiftction  by 
all  candid  men.    The  author  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  will  be  lit- 
tle pleased  with  his  estimate  of  the  tendencies  of  that  romance^ 
and  of  the  false  impressions  it  makes  respecting  master  and  slave. 
«*  All  this  time  "  says  he,  "  that  this  book  is  making  these  im- 
prei^^^iona  with  regard  to  the  slaves,  those  slaves,  notwithstanding 
the  inherent  evils  and  liabilities  of  their  state,  surpass  any  three 
millions  of  labouring  people,  in  any  foreign  land,  in  comforts,  in 
freedom  from  care,  in  provision  for  the  future,  in  religious  privi- 
leges and  enjoyment,  and  probably  send  tenfold  more  from  their 
number  to  be  iu  Heaven  Kings  and  Priests  unto  God." 
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3.  Synonymes  of  the  New  Testament :  being  the  substance  of  a 
course  <^  Lectures  addressed  to  the  Theological  StudenU^  King's 
College^  London,     By  Richard  Chknevix  Trench.     Redfield: 
New  York:  1854:  pp.  243,  12  mo. 

The  writings  of  Chenevix  Trench  are  becoming  classics  in  those 
departments  of  Theology  to  which  he  has  given  his  attention. 
The  soundness  of  his  views,  the  suggestive  graces  of  his  style,  and 
the  learning  he  displays,  alike  commend  them  to  our  favourable 
regard.  This  little  treatise  on  the  words  of  the  New  Testament, 
though  less  elaborate,  has  the  same  general  merits  with  his  former 
publications.  Most  heartily  do  we  sympathise  in  his  desires  for 
the  improvement  of  the  exegetical  department  of  Christian  The- 
ology. "  I  have  never  doubted,"  says  he,  that  setting  aside  those 
higher  and  more  solemn  lessons,  which  in  a  great  measure,  are 
out  of  our  reach  to  impart,  being  to  be  taught  rather  by  God 
than  man,  there  are  few  things  which  we  should  have  more  at 
heart,  than  to  awaken  in  our  scholars  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
grammar  and  the  lexicon."  "The  words  of  the  New  Testament 
are  eminently  the  droiys^a  of  Christian  Theology,  and  he  wh6 
will  not  begin  with  a  patient  study  of  these,  shall  never  make  any 
oonsiderable,  least  of  all  any  secure,  advances  in  this :  for  here, 
as  everywhere  else,  disappointment  awaits  him  who  thinks  to  pos- 
aess  the  whole  without  first  possessing  the  parts  of  which  the  whole 
is  composed." 


4.  The  Faithful  Mother'' s  Reward :  A  Narrative  of  the  Conver- 
sion and  Happy  Death  of  J.  P.  B.,  who  died  in  the  tenth  year 
of  his  age:  unth  an  Introduction,  By  Rev.  Chas.  Hodge,  D.  D. 
Phildd:  Prbsbytsrian  Board  of  Publication:  pp.  369, 
12  mo. 

6.  The  Youth^s  Visitor:  or^  Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse  from 
the  Presbyterian  Sabbath- School  Visitor :  unth  illustrations 
Philad :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pubucation:  pp,  240 
12  mo. 
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6.  Vrimary  English  Orammar,  introductory  to  the  Manual  of 
the  English  Language,  .  By  Rufus  W.  Bailst,  A.  M.,  author 
of  ''  The  Manuair  Philadelphia :  Clark  ^  Hbssbr.  1854 : 
pp.  144,  12  mo. 

This  little  volume  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Gram- 
mar which  has  received  a  favourable  notice  in  our  pages  hereto- 
fore. It  seems  well  adapted  to  iti  purpose,  and  is  enlivened  by 
sundry  familiar  colloquies,  at  least,  at  the  beginning  and  close, 
between  the  &ther  and  his  children,  on  the  subject  of  Grammar. 


7.  Letters  of  the  Madiai^  and  Visits  to  their  Prisons,  By  the 
Misses  Senhouse.  Philadelphia:  Presbtterian  Board  of 
Publication:  pp.  166,  12  mo. 

8.  The  Captives  of  Abb's  Valley :  A  Legend  of  FrmUi&r  Life, 
By  a  son  of  Mart  Moore.  .  Philadelphia :  Prbbbyterian 
Board  of  Publication:  pp.  169. 

9.  The  Justified  Believer :  his  Security ^  Confiicte,  and  Triumph* 
By  W.  B.  Mackenzie,  M.  A.,  Incumbent  of  St,  James\  JBollo- 
way,  Philadelphia :  Presbtterian  Board  of  Pubucation  : 
pp.  150,  12  mo. 

10.  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  Joseph  W,  Barr,  By  the  Rev.  K  P. 
Swift,  D.  D.  A  new  Edition,  Philadelphia :  Presbttsbi- 
an  Board  of  Publication  :  1864 :  pp.  132,  12  mo. 

11.  The  History  of  Peter  Thomson :  The  Premium^  The  Dying 
Sheepy  and  The  Bible  the  Best  Book.  Philadelphia :  Presbt- 
terian Board  of  Publication  :  pp.  107,  12  mo. 

12.  The  Baby :  Good  and  Bad  Lucky  The  Golden  Image,  and 
the  Star,     By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.     Philadelphia:  Pass- 

BTTERIAN  BoARD  OF  PUBLICATION:    pp.  108,  12  mO. 

18.  Anne  Bell:  The  Hated   Task,   The  Bed  Berries,  <kc.     By 

Charlotte  Elizabeth.     Philadelphia :  Presbtterian  Board 

OF  Publication:  pp.  108,  12  mo. 
14.  The  Pictorial  Second  Book:  or  Pleasant  Beading  for  the 

Young,     By  Cousin  Mart.     Philadelphia:    Presbytbrian 

Board  of  Publication:  pp.  107,  12  mo. 
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15.  Scripture  Natural  History  \  Illustrated  hy  numerous  en- 
gravings. Philadelphia:  Prbsbtterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion. 

A  useful  compend,  including  much  valuable  infonnation  drawn 
from  larger  and  expensive  volumes,  and  brought  together  in  a 
convenient  form.  Our  Sabbath  Schools  and  Bible  Glasses  are 
highly  favoured  in  the  numerous  volumes  furnished  to  them  by 
our  Board  of  Publication,  and  from  other  sources,  at  trifling  cost, 
illustrative  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Knowledge  is  not  now  lock- 
ed up  for  any  great  length  of  time,  in  learned  tomes.  It  is  soon 
popularised  and  placed  as  it  should  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 


16.  Witnesses  for  Christ:  or,  The  Poet,  The  Hero,  The  States- 
man, and  The  Philosopher,  PhUndelphia:  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Pubucation:  pp.  72,  12  mo. 

17.  Why  will  ye  Die?  An  Expostulation  with  Self- Destroyers. 
By  the  Rev.  William  J.  McCord.  Philadelphia:  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Pubucation:  pp.  83,  12  mo. 

18.  The  Story  of  Nineveh,  its  Greatness  and  Huins.  PhUor 
delphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  :  pp.  54, 
12  mo. 

19.  /.  H.  and  his  Nurse  and  The  Child* s  Prayer.  Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication:  pp :  36,  12 
mo. 

20.  Devotional  Poetry,  or  Hymns  for  the  Closet  and  the  Social 
Meeting.  Selected  from  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  appproved  by 
the  General  Assembly.  Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Pubucation  :  pp.  32,  12  mo. 

21.  Thoughts  on  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body.  By  a  Layhan. 
Philadelphia :  Prbsbtterian  Board  of  Pubucation  :  pp.  29, 
12  ma 
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22.  The  Waldenses :  Sketches  of  the  Evangelical  Christians  of 
the  Valleys  of  Piedmont :  with  illustrations  on  woody  drawn 
by  DoEFLBR,  and  engraved  by  Lyons,  Locdkbback,  Orr,  and 
Roberts.  Fhtladelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  .of  Pcbuca- 
TioN :  pp.  392,  8  vo. 

A  beautiful  volume,  Rnd  finely  illustrated,  on  a  people  whose 
suficrings  tor  the[  truth  have  made  their  name  precious  to  the 
Protestant  Church.  Those  who  would  know  the  tender  mercies 
of  Rome,  and  the  faith  and  padence  of  the  Saints,  can  learn  them 
effectuallj  here. 


28.  Defence  of  Denominational  Education.  By  R.  C.  Smith,  of 
Oglethorpe  University,  Ga.     Milledgeville,  Ga :  1854. 

24.  A  Review  of  ike  Doctrines  of  the  l^ard  of  Education,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  upon  the  Relations  of  the  Church  to  the 
General  Interests  of  Education,  hy  C.  R.  Vadqhan,  Pastor 
First  Pres.  Church,  Lynchburg,  Va.  Lynchburg,  Va:  1854. 
Able  arguments  on  o])posite  sides  of  one  of  the  great  queft- 

tions  now  agitating  tlie  JVesbyterian  Church. 


25.  The  Influence  of  Missions  on  Veople  and  Nations:  A  Dis- 
course preached  by  the  .npi>ointment  of  the  Synod  of  Nashville, 
at  their  meeting  in  the  City  of  Xjt^^hville,  October  4th,  1864. 
By  Rev.  William  H.  Mitchell.  Published  by  Request  of 
Synod.     Xasliville:  1854. 

20.  Study,  (he  only  Sure  Mean^  of  Ultimate  Success:  An  Ad- 
drt»;*s  doliverod  before  the  Thalian  and  Phi  Delta  Societies  of 
Oglethorpe  University,  (»oorgia,  at  the  Annual  Commencement, 
July  19th,  1854.  By  Hon.  William  H.  Stiles,  of  Savannah. 
Milledgeville:  1854. 


Other  publirations  have  been  received  which  our  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  notice. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

TIIE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 

Amon^  all  the  absurdities  that  prevail  among  those 
who  receive  the  Scriptures  as  a  Divine  revelation,  none 
perha]>s,  is  more  astonishing  than  that  which  disrobes 
onr  Saviour  of  his  Divinity.  Christ  is  not  the  Supreme 
God,  but  a  creature  only,  is  the  opinion  of  an  Arius,  a 
Socinus,  a  Priestly,  and  a  Belsham,  and  their  numerous 
disciples,  in  direct  opposition  to  what  we  deem  the  ex- 
plicit teachings  of  both  the  Testaments,  which  they  pi*o- 
xeeeedly  believe  and  revere.  It  is  really  strange,  in  our 
judgment,  that  candid  and  intelligent  men,  after  even  a 
cursory  examinatiun  of  the  Scriptures,  should  ever  ar- 
rive at  such  a  conclusion.  There  is  no  better  evidence 
of  the  extraordinary  subtlety  of  Satan,  in  his  work  of  de- 
ception and  ruin,  than  the  effort  he  makes,  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  that  effort  is  attended,  to  divert  serious 
minds  from  the  obvious  import  of  Divine  revelation,  and 
occupy  them  with  a  creed  that  has  its  origin  in  a  grievous 
perversion  of  truths  of  infinite  moment.  If  he  cannot 
ntterlv  destroy  the  word  of  God,  nor  arrest  its  circula- 
tion, ie  will  destroy  its  influence,  by  adulterating,  or  else 
by  torturing  it.  This  remark  is  made  with  aU  due  re- 
spect toward  those  whose  views  we  are  about  to  combat. 
We  should  all  be  humble  enough  to  acknowledge  that 
we  are  possibly  holding  with  tenacity,  errors  which  are 
to  be  attributed  to  Satan's  power  over  us. 

There  are  two  facts  with  which  our  minds  should  be  deep- 
ly impressed.    The  wonderful  constitution  of  our  Saviours 
person,  which,  as  we  believe,  combines  the  Divine  and 
Vol.  vm. — No.  4.  1 
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human  natnre,  wonld  of  course,  lead  the  sacred  writers 
to  use  expressions,  when  speaking  of  him,  that  might 
appear  at  variance  to  those  who  do  not  continually  con- 
template him  as  God-man.  Even  to  one  who  looks  upon 
him  constantly  in  this  light,  his  mvsterious  person  must 
present  difficulties.  There  will,  of  necessity,  be  much 
that  is  marvrellous  to  us  in  the  things  of  God.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  with  which  the  qnestion  of  Christ's 
Divinity  is  so  intimately  connected,  we  should  not  ex- 
pect to  comprehend.  That  was  a  wise  remark  of  Daniel* 
Webster,  when  asked,  Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Webster, 
that  three  can  be  one  and  one  can  be  three,  he  replied, 
^^  I  believe,  sir,  that  you  and  I  do  not  understand  the 
arithmetic  of  Heaven."  This  is  said  to  have  staggered 
the  querist,  and  well  it  might,  for  its  force  could  not  be 
evaded. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  God,  when  ad- 
dressing us  in  the  Scriptures,  would  not  employ  ab- 
struse phrases,  or  philosophical  technicalities,  which 
are  calculated  to  mislead  the  humble  reader,  when  the 
subject  did  not  demand  it.  Our  Bible  is  the  poor  man's 
booK,  and  is  adapted  to  very  humble  capacities,  so  far 
as  its  exalted  themes  will  admit;  its  precious  instruo- 
tions  are  to  be  taken  in  their  plain  and  obvious  import 
We  must  not  charge  the  Author  of  this  blessed  volume 
with  prevarication  and  double-dealing.  When  Christ  is 
spoken  of  as  God,  without  any  qualification  whatever, 
we  are  to  understand  that  he  is  God,  and  that  we  are  so 
to  love  and  worship  him.    The  book  speaks  as  to  unso- 

Shisticated  men,  who  are  perishing  in  their  sins,  and 
irects  their  attention  to  subjects  of  vital  and  eternal 
moment.  The  aim  is  not  to  aiFord  amusement  to  the 
fantastic  quibbler.  To  say  so,  would  be  unmitigated 
blasphemy. 

On  the  subject  before  us,  we  are  not  flattered  with 
the  prospect  ot  advancing  ideas  that  are  bold  and  novel. 
There  is  a  taste  at  present,  in  the  literary  world,  to  which 
eminent  writers  are  sinfully  condescending,  and  young 
aspirants  vainly  endeavoring  to  gratify.  Our  aim  is  to 
keep  the  truth  before  the  minds  of  men.  And  we  trust 
it  is  not  our  ambition  to  torture  an  argument  out  of  its 
best  position  for  novelty's  sake. 
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Our  Samour  is  Divine. 

I.  The  names  of  God  he  bears.  "Who  is  over  all, 
God  blessed  forever.'' — Rom.  ix :  15. — ^Paul  said  that  he 
had  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  his  heart 
because  of  his-  kinsmen,  the  Jews,  to  whom  pertained 
the  adoption,  and  the  ^lory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the 
giving  of  the  law,  ana  the  service  of  God,  and  the  pro- 
mises, and  whose  were  the  fathers,  and  then  adds :  "and 
of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  (iniplying  that  he  had 
another  nature  beside  the  human,)  uhrist  came,  who  is 
over  all,  God  blessed  forever.  Amen."  The  evidence 
afforded  by  this  passage,  we  regard  as  absolutely  conclu- 
sive. "In  the  beffinniug  was  the  word,  and  the  word  was 
with  God,  and  the  word  was  God." — John  i :  1.  This 
apostle  appears  almost  to  have  anticipated  the  opposi- 
tion which  this  doctrine  would  encounter,  and  intended 
that  it  should  be  put  to  rest  at  once,  if  his  testimonv 
would  do  it,  for  not  only  is  his  language  pointed, 
but  this  was  the  first  subject  on  which  he  commenced 
to  write  when  he  had  taken  his  seat.  "God  was  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels, 
preached  unto  the  gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  re- 
ceived up  into  glory." — 1  Timothy  iii :  16.  Here,  Christ 
is  said  to  be  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh ;"  in  other  words, 
in  his  mysterious  person  there  are  two  natures  combined, 
the  Divine  and  human.  Thomas  exclaimed,  "My  Lord 
and  my  God  I"^--John  xx :  28.  Did  Christ  rebuke  his 
idolatry?  Did  he  correct  his  error?  Ko,  but  replied: 
'^  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me  thou  hast  believ- 
ed ;  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have 
believed."  "  Unto  the  Son  he  saith,  Th v  throne,  O  God, 
is  forever  and  ever ;  a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the 
sceptre  of  thy  kingdom." — Meb.  i :  8.  Paul  is  showing 
the  superiority  ot  Christ  over  angels,  and  among  his 
proofs  he  declares  that  the  Father  addresses  the  Son  as 
God,  but  never  addi'esses  the  angels  in  this  manner. 
And  surely  the  Father  would  never  say  to  the  Son,  "Thv 
throne,  O  God,  is  forever  and  ever,"  if  he  were  not  real- 
ly God,  for  he  has  said,  "lam  Jehovah,  that  is  my 
name,  and  my  glory  I  will  not  give  to  another."    In 
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Matthew  i :  33,  24,  the  Ianfi:nage  of  Isaiah  is  applied  to^ 
Christ,  '^  And  they  shsJI  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  whidi^ 
being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us."  Here,  again,  he  is 
represented  as  Ood  in  human  nature.  '^Unto  us  a  child 
is  Dorn,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  the  govemment  shall 
be  upon  his  shoulder;  and  bis  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace."— Isaiah  ix :  6.  Here  a 
child  is  born  among  men,  and  that  child  is  called  the 
Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father.  Who  can  this  be 
but  Christ,  the  God-man  I  "The  voice  of  him  that  crieth 
in  the  wilderness,  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  (or 
Jehovah_^  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  hi&hway  for  our 
God." — Isaiah  xl :  3.  This  is  applied  to  John  the  Bap- 
tist, the  harbinger  of  Christ,  by  Matthew,  and  by  John 
the  Baptist  himself.— Matt,  iii :  3 ;  John  i :  23.  "This  is 
the  true  God,  and  eternal  life."— 1  John  v :  30.  "  Look- 
ing for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of 
our  great  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ." — ^Titus  ii:  13. 
He  is  also,  called  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, as  may  be  seen  in  several  passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  the  New  Testament  writers  quote  and 
apply  to  Christ.  What  now  shall  we  infer  from  all  this! 
Jesus  Christ  is  called  God,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
God  over  all,  My  God,  the  God  whose  throne  is  estab- 
lished forever,  God  with  us,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Ever- 
lasting Father,  Jehovah,  the  True  God,  the  Great  God, 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  the  God  of  Israel.  Are  these 
phrases,  as  applied  to  Christ,  to  be  taken  in  some  infid- 
rior  sense  ?  Then  for  the  authority.  Why  are  we  not 
so  informed,  distinctly,  when  it  must  be  known  to  the 
Infinite  Mind  that  such  language  will  lead  to  idolatry? 
Our  Saviour  is  really  the  Supreme  God,  if  we  may  re- 
pose any  confidence  in  the  "rule  of  our  faith,"  and  in 
the  inevitable  conclusions  of  impartial  and  correct  rear 
soning. 

II.  xhe  attributes  of  Gk)d  he  possesses.  He  is  omnipo- 
tent. "I  am  alpha  and  omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending,  who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come,  the 
Almighty." — Rev.  i :  8.  He  is  "able  to  subdue  all 
things  to  himself;"  he  "made  all  things;"  and  he  doeth 
"whatsoever  things  the  Father  doeth." — Phil,  iii:  21; 
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John  i :  8;  v:  19.  He  is  omniscient.  "Thon  knowest 
all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee." — John  xxi : 
17.  "  And  all  the  chnrches  shall  know  that  I  am  he 
that  searcheth  the  hearts  -and  the  reins." — Rev.  ii :  23. 
"  And  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts." — Matt,  xii :  25.  He 
16  omnipresent.  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world." — Matt,  xxviii:  20.  "Where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I 
in  the  midst  of  them." — Matt,  xviii:  20.  Although  on 
earth,  Christ  declared  that  he  was  in  Heaven,  as  we 
learn  from  John  iii:  13:  "Ko  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
Heaven  but  he  that  came  down  from  Heaven,  even  the 
Son  of  man  which  is  in  Heaven."  Eternity  is  ascribed 
to  him.  He  has  said  himself,  "Before  Abraham  was  I 
am." — John  viii :  58.  Here,  by  the  use  of  the  present 
tenee,  /  mn,^  it  is  intimated  that  with  him  a  thousand 
years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years. 
^Tfaese  things  saith  the  First  and  the  Last,  who  was 
dead  and  is  alive." — Bev.  ii :  8.  Here  we  are  taught 
that  he  is  the  First  and  the  Last ;  that  he  existed  from 
all  eternity  past,  and  will  continue  to  exist  to  all  eterni- 
ty to  come ;  no  being  has  lived  before  him,  and  none 
will  live  after  him.  "And  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,yet 
out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me,  that  is  to  be 
Holer  in  Israel ;  whose  goings  forth  have  been  frpm  of 
old,  from  everlasting." — Micah.  v:  2.  He  is  also,  im- 
mntable.  In  Hebrews  i :  12,  the  following  language, 
firom  the  102d  Psalm,  is  applied  to  Christ:  "But  thou 
art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail."  "Jesus 
Obrist,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever." — Heb. 
xiii :  8.  Now,  what  a  heaping  together  of  evidence  have 
we  here  I  Not  only  the  peculiar  names,  but  also  the 
ineommunicable  perfections  of  Deity,  are  repeatedly 
aeeribed  to  our  blessed  Redeemer.  According  to  the 
Scriptures,  be  is  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent, 
eternal,  and  immutable.  Can  all  this,  we  solemnly  ass, 
be  predicated  of  a  mere  creature  ?  If  he  is  not  really 
Goa,  who  possesses  the  distinctive  attributes  of  Ood,  in 
what  does  true  Divinitv  consist? 

ni.  The  worship  of  God  he  receives.    The  Saints  are 
deecribed  as  those  ioho  coil  upon  the  name  qf  Christ. 
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"  Unto  the  church  which  is  at  Corinth,  to  them  that  are^ 
sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  Saints,  with  all 
that  in  every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord."— 1  Cor.  i :  2.  "  And  let  all  the  angels  of  Gk)d 
worship  him," — taken  from  the  97th  Ps.,  and  applied  to 
Christ  in  Heb.  i :  16.     Here,  he  is  presented  as  an  ob- 

i'ect  of  worship  even  to  the  angels.  '^  And  I  beheld  and 
\  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the  throne, 
and  the  beasts,  and  the  elders,  and  the  number  of  them 
was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of 
thousands,  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing;  and 
every  creature  which  is  in  Heaven,  and  on  the  earth, 
and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all 
that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying,  blessing,  and  honor, 
and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever." — Eev.  v : 
11,  12,  13.  In  the  apostolic  benediction  the  grace  of 
Christ  is  invoked  upon  men.  '^The  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all." — 2  Cor.  xiii :  14. 
In  the  administration  of  baptism  Christ  is  worshipped. 
"  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  tnem 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." — Matt,  xxviii :  19.  Stephen,  a  man  full  of 
faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  prayed  directly  to  Christ  in 
the  hour  of  his  martyrdom.  He  saw  Heaven  opened, 
and  beheld  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God;  and  to  the  keeping  of  his  Redeemer, 
whom  he  loved,  he  entrusted  his  immortal  spirit,  and 
prayed  that  he  would  not  lay  the  sin  of  his  enemies  to 
their  charge.  "  And  they  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon 
God,  and  saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  And 
he  kneeled  down  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lord,  lay 
not  this  sin  to  their  charge;  and  having  said  this,  he 
feTl  asleep. — Acts  vii :  69,  60.  Paul  praved  to  Christ, 
"Now  God,  even  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
direct  our  way  unto  you." — 1  Thess.  iii:  11.  He  com- 
mences his  epistles,  and  concludes  them  with  what  we 
call  the  apostolic  benediction,  in  which,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  grace  of  Christ  is  invoked.    Abraham  and 
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Lot  worehipped  him. — Gen.  18th  and  19th  chapters.  If, 
then,  it  be  proper  that  Christ  should  receive  the  worship 
due  only  to  the  Supreme  God,  we  infer  that  he  must  be 
God,  really,  and  in  no  subordinate  sense,  for  we  are  not 
at  liberty  to  render  such  homage  to  a  creature.  The 
triune  Jehovah  proclaims,  "Tliou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me."    This  heads  the  holy  decalogue. 

IV.  The  offices  of  God  he  performs.  "  By  nim  were 
all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in 
earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or 
dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  all  things  were 
created  by  him,  and  for  him." — Col.  i:  16.  "By  him 
all  things  were  made,  and  without  him  was  not  even  one 
thing  made  which  hath  been  made." — John  i:  3.  He 
ia  the  Upholder,  as  well  as  Creator,  of  all  things.  "  And 
upholding  all  tbin^  by  the  word  of  his  power." — Heb.  i: 
8*  He  is  also,  tne  Governor.  He  is  "  over  all,  God 
blessed  forever." — Rom.  ix:  5.  "This  person  is  Lord 
of  all  things." — Acts  x:  36.  He  also  administers  quick- 
ening and  sanctifying  grace.  "That  he  might  san^tifv 
and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word, 
that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church, 
not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing." — Eph. 
▼ :  26,  27.  He  also  bestows  forgiveness  on  transgressors. 
"  Even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye." — Col.  iii : 
18.  He  also  bestows  eternal  life.  "  I  give  unto  them 
eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish.' —John  x :  28. 
He  will  raise  the  dead  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection. 
We  are  so  taught  in  many  places, — for  example,  John 
▼i :  56,  "Whoso  eateth  my  flfesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
bath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at-  the  last 
day."  He  will  also  occupy  the  Throne  of  Judgment, 
and  pronounce  sentence  upon  every  man  according  to 
bis  deeds. — 2  Tim.  iv :  1.  if,  then,  Christ  is  the  Crea- 
tor, Upholder,  and  Governor  of  all  things;  if  he  dis- 
penses sanctifying  grace,  pardons  sin,  and  bestows  eter- 
nal life ;  if  he  will  raise  the  dead,  and  will  be  the  Jugde 
at  the  last  day,  we  may  surely  pronounce  him  the  Su- 
preme God,  and  revere  and  trust  him  as  such.  Better 
evidence  of  his  Divinity  reason  will  never  demand. 

V.  Christ  has  declared  that  he  is  God.  We  shall  pre- 
sent some  of  his  language,  and  then  endeavor  to  arrive 
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at  his  meaning.  He  often  called  himself  "the  Sod  of 
God."  He  often  spake  of  God  as  his  "  Father."  He 
said  to  the  Jews,  (John  v :  23,)  "  All  men  should  honor 
the  Son  even  as  they  honor  the  Father."  Again,  he 
said,  (John  x:  30,)  "I  and  my  Father  are  one."  Again, 
(John  x:  17,  18,)  "Therefore  doth  my  Fathe'r  love  me, 
because  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might  take  it  np 
again ;  no  one  taketh  it  from  me,  but  1  lav  it  down  of 
myself;  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  1  have  power 
to  take  it  up  again." 

And  now,  that  Christ  taught  that  he  was  really  God, 
and  that  he  should  be  honored  as  such,  is  evident  from 
the.  testimony  of  John,  Paul,  the  Jews,  and  Christ  him- 
self. "  Therefore,  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  him, 
because  he  not  only  had  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  said 
also,  that  God  was  his  Father,  making  himself  equal 
with  God." — John  v:  18.  Here,  the  apostle  declares 
that  Christ  made  himself  equal  with  God,  and  why? 
because  he  had  said  that  Qod  was  his  Father.  Paul 
says,  (Phil,  ii :  5,  6,  7,)  "Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus;  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God;  but  made 
himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of 
a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men."  And 
the  Jews  thought  our  Saviour  "made  himself  equal  with 
God."  They  thought  so  when  he  said,  "My  Father 
worketh  hitherto  and  I  work,"  because  they  went  about 
to  kill  him,  thinking  he  had  blasphemed.  And  when 
he  stood  before  the  Sanhedrim,  Caiaphas  put  the  ques- 
tion to  him  directly,  "I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  &od, 
that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God?"  He  meekly  replied  that  he  was,  and  the  high 
priest  rent  his  clothes,  and  said,  "  He  hath  spoken  blas- 
phemy," and  they  all  pronounced  him  worthy  of  death. 
What  now  was  it  they  thought  blasphemy,  and  wished 
to  punish  with  death  ?  Evidently,  that  Christ  made  him- 
self equal  with  God,  by  calling  himself  the  Son  of  God. 
And  we  insist  that  Christ  also,  virtually  gave  his  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  this  construction  of  his  language,  be- 
cause, if  the  people  around  him  were  in  error  here,  he 
would  surely  have  corrected  their  minds.  He  had  no 
end  to  accomplish  in  keeping  them  deceived.    Indeed, 
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to  say  that  he  is  not  truly  God,  is  to  charge  him,  it 
appears  to  ns,  with  having  acted,  if  not  nttered,  a  false- 
hood in  presence  of  the  Jews.  According  to  the  princi- 
ples of  moral  philosophy,  it  is  a  lie  to  produce  an  erro- 
neous impression  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  knowingly 
suffer  it  to  remain,  intending  that  they  should  bede- 
oeived.  Paley  says,  (and  he  has  said  some  things 
well,)  '*It  is"  the  wilful  deceit  that  makes  the  lie." 
Again,  he  observes,  ^^  A  man  may  act  a  lie ;  as  by  point- 
ing his  finder  in  a  wrong  direction,  when  a  traveller  in- 
quires of  him  his  road ;  or  when  a  tradesman  shuts  up 
his  windows,  to  induce  his  creditors  to  believe  that  lie  is 
abroad ;  for,  to  all  moral  purposes^  and  therefore,  as  to 
veracity,  speech  and  action  are  the  same,  speech  being 
only  a  moae  of  action."  Again,  he  says,  "^'There  may 
be  lies  of  omission ;  a  writer  of  English  histoi^,  who,  in 
his  account  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  should  wil- 
fully suppress  any  evidence  of  that  Prince's  despotic 
measures  and  designs,  mi&:ht  be  said  to  lie;  for,  by  enti- 
tling his  book  a  History  of  England,  he  engages  to  relate 
the  whole  truth  of  the  history,  or,  at  least,  all  that  he 
knows  of  it."^  If  we  apply  these  principles  to  the  con- 
duct of  Christ,  (and  with  all  reverence  be  it  done,)  does 
it  not  appear  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  most  unaccounta- 
ble falsehood,  when  he  suffered  the  Jews  to  believe  that 
he  made  himself  God,  when  he  was  not,  and  even  en- 
couraged them  in  that  belief,  to  the  peril  of  his  peace 
and  life  ?  When  they  inquired  of  him  so  often,  and  so 
particularly,  concerning  this  matter,  charging  him  with 
blasphemy,  and  going  about  to  kill  him  on  account  of  it, 
was  it  not  strange  duplicity  in  him  to  vex  them  as  he 
did  f  Why  did  he  not  tell  them  plainly,  that  he  was  not 
Gt>d,  or  that  he  was  God  in  some  very  inferior  sense? 
Why  did  he  not  qualify  his  language,  and  show  them  its 
true  meaning,  when  he  saw  how  greatly  he  was  misun- 
derstood; how  unnecessarily  he  tormented  the  Jews, 
spoiled  his  own  peace,  and  was  about  to  perpetuate  se- 
rious blunders  among  his  devoted  followers?  This  much 
integrity  might  be  expected  of  ordinary  men ;  and  of 
Course,  we  are  at  liberty  to  look  for  it  from  the  truthful, 
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w  ^^*tho^  the  True  God,  the  Great  God,  and  God  over 

^^  .iai\Til»ing  to  him  the  works  of  the  Supreme  God,  and 

^K»rf!n»:  men  and  angels  to  worship  him.     Even  God 

^  ( athor  has  said,   "  And  let  all  the  an^ls  of  God 

%\HW^ip  him.''    If  we  act  in  consistency  with  such  in- 

^y^Hionn,  and  they  proceed  from  a  hiph  source,  we  shall 

.*..^  tho  flrst  commandment,  if  Christ  be  a  mere  crea- 

then,  shall  we  understand  God  ?    Will  he 

le  place  what  he  has  positively  forbidden 
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in  another?  Where  is  onr  standard  of  dnty?  These 
are  questions  of  grave  importance,  involving  tne  dignity 
of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  life. 

3.  In  what  light  shall  we  regard  the  Jews?  If  Christ 
be  not  God,  he  did  indeed,  appear  to  blasfTheme,  and, 
according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  it  was  right  that  he  should 
be  put  to  death.  The  Jews  declared  they  did  not  stone 
him  for  a  good  work,  but,  because  he,  bein^  man,  made 
himself  equal  with  God.  He  was  thus  cnarged  with 
blasphemy  to  the  face.  Had  he  thought  it  improper  to 
take  this  nonor  to  himself,  he  would,  in  some  way,  have 
removed  this  impression.  And  being,  therefore,  as  the 
Jews  supposed,  a  blasphemer,  they  felt  bound,  according 
to  their  Jaw, — a  law  which  God  had  given, — to  put  him 
to  death.  If  he  were  not  really  God,  it  wouldf  be  difiSi- 
cult  to  show  that  the  Jews  acted  as  wickedly  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  represent ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  ac- 
count for  those  Divine  judgments  which  have  rested 
upon  them  ever  since,  and  which  have  pursued  them 
into  every  corner  of  the  earth.  But  the  truth  is,  Christ 
was  God  ;  he  so  taught,  and  he  made  it  appear  by  the 
precise  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  aud  by  stupendous  mira- 
cles. But  the  pride  and  unbelief  of  the  Jews  made  them 
reject  the  claims  of  so  humble  a  Messiah,  steel  them- 
selves against  all  conviction,  and  put  him  to  an  igno- 
minious death,  regardless  of  the  magnificent  credentials 
he  presented  in  attestation  of  his  divinity.  Here  lies 
their  guilt.  His  advent  was  really  too  heavenly  and  di- 
vine, and  too  little  adapted  to  their  vain  expectations,  to 
make  him  an  acceptable  visitor.  This  will  show  why 
the  judgments  of  Heaven  have  scattered  the  Jews  over 
the  earth,  and  made  them  a  by-word  and  reproach,  de- 
spised and  persecuted  among  the  nations.  This  will 
vmdicate  an  inspired  apostle :  ''  Him  ye  have  taken, 
and  with  wicked  bands  have  crucified  and  slain." — Acts 
ii:  23. 

4.  How  shall  we  understand  the  teachings  of  the  Scrip- 
tures concerning  original  sin  ?  There  are  analogies  in- 
stituted in  the  Scriptures  between  Christ  and  Adam. 
**  As  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men 
to  condemnation,  so  by  the  rigoteouness  of  one  the  free 
gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life."< — Som. 
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spots  where  Unitarianism  reigned,)  we  are  no  longer 
perplexed  to  discover  the  common  parentage  of  both. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  in  a  manner  an- 
nihilated. There  is  nothing  more  distinctly  tanght  in 
the  Scriptures  than  that  Clirist  has  redeemed  ns  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  having  been  made  a  curse  for  us ; 
that  he  was  made  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.  And 
yet  those  who  deny  Christ's  divinity,  to  be  consistent, 
also  deny  that  he  made  an  atonement  for  sin,  as  the 
ground  of  our  acceptance  with  God.  And  those  who 
are  not  bold  enough  to  venture  so  far,  hold  to  absurdi- 
ties that  are  truly  ridiculous,  and  flatly  at  war  with  the 
Scriptures.  K  Christ  be  a  mere  creature,  he  was  unable 
to  render  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men.  Every  act 
of  obedience  he  could  perform,  he  owed  to  God  himself, 
and  he  could  not,  therefore,  be  our  righteousness  before 
Gk>d.  All  he  could  possibly  do,  the  Creator  had  a  right 
to  require  of  him,  as  an  individual  subject  of  his  moral 

Soverument.  It  is  not  strange  that  those  who  deny  the 
ivinity  of  Christ,  also  deny  that  he  made  an  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  men ;  for,  such  an  atonement  he  could  not 
have  rendered,  unless,  as  God-man,  his  obedience  pos- 
sessed infinite  merit.  How  cold  and  comfortless  the  re- 
ligious system  that  ignores  the  atonement !  When  do 
the  people  of  God  feel  the  happiest  ?  May  we  not  an- 
swer, when  in  imagination  they  see  the  Lamb  of  God 
bleeding  for  them  on  the  tree;  when  they  behold  that 
same  red  blood  streaming  from  his  body  which  washes 
away  their  sins,  and  presents  them  without  spot  to  Gt>d. 
Oh,  how  sweet  to  their  taste  are  passages  like  these : 
^^Tbe  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  cleanseth  us  from 
all  sin." — 1  John  i :  7.  "  God  hath  not  appointed  us  to 
wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  by  our  Lora  Jesus  Christ, 
who  died  for  us,  that  whether  we  wake  or  sleep,  we 
should  live  together  with  him." — 1  Thess.  v:  9,  10. 
^^  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  sil- 
Tor  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Cnrist." — 
1  Peter  i:  18,  19.  "He  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions, he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes 
we  Are  healea." — ^Isa.  liii :  5.    O  believeir,  'can  you  love 
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a  system  of  religion,  although  it  shonld  claim  the  Scrip- 
tures as  its  charter,  which  robs  you  of  the  consolation 
arising  from  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ?  Does  it 
not  grieve  you  to  see  Christianity  thus  mutilated;  to  see 
the  orightest  star  plucked  from  itB  crown,  or  rather,  the 
whole  crown  trampled  in  the  dust? 

6.  How  must  we  regard  the  doctrine  of  r^eneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit?  It  is  urged  that  regeneration  is 
enQCted  by  man's  own  eflTorts,  and  by  the  influence  of 
virtuous  companions.  This  is  another  of  the  numerous 
progeny  of  that  parent  error  against  which  we  are  now 
arrayea.  Indeeo,  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  de- 
nied ;  his  claims  are  as  little  regarded  as  those  of  Christ. 
We  are  left  to  accomplish  our  own  regeneration,  and  to 
win  the  Divine  friendship  by  our  own  exertions.  Do  the 
Scriptures  so  teach  ?  ^^  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God." — 
John  iii:  5.  "According  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by 
the  washinff  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." — ^Titus  iii :  5.  Here  we  are  taught  tbat  we  must 
be  born  again,  or  renewed,  and  that  by  the  agency  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  before  we  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God. 

7.  The  doctrine  of  iustification  by  faith,  a&  we  hold  it, 
is  also  gone.  Man  is  accepted  on  account  of  his  own 
repentance  and  obedience,  and  not  on  account  of  Christ's 
righteousness  imputed  to  him.  Where  the  term  faith  is 
used,  it  means  a  mere  intellectual  assent  to  truth,  or 
what  we  call  historical  or  doctrinal  faith.  Kow,  how 
does  the  word  of  God  instruct  us  on  this  subject ?  "If 
righteousness  came  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in 
vain." — Gal.  ii :  21.  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  contin- 
ueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to 
do  them." — Gal.  iii :  10.  "  By  the  deeds  of  the  law 
shall  no  flesh  be  justified." — Rom.  iii:  20.  "By  grace 
are  ye  saved,  through  faith;  and  that  not  of  yourselves ; 
it  is  the  gift  of  God." — Rom.  ii :  8.  If  man  is  not  justi- 
fied by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  only  thus,  we 
are  utterly  perplexed  to  understand  the  Scriptures.  This 
was  Paul's  great  doctrine ;  he  brought  all  his  eloquence 
and  power  of  argument  into  service  to  set  forth  its  claims. 
He  has  written  upon  it  beautifully,  richly,  and  at  length; 
and  we  doubt  not,  it  would  have  been  a  treat  to  £Etve 
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heard  hie  Hying  voice  illnstrating  and  urging  this  glori- 
one  doctrine  before  the  listening  multitude.  O  Paul, 
we,  too,  live  in  an  obstinate  generation,^— ours  too,  is  a 
rebellious  day !  With  all  thy  written  eloquence  before 
our  eyes,  and  in  defiance  of  thy  masterly  lOgic,  we  still 
withhold  from  our  Divine  Eedeemer  the  glory  of  our 
salvation !  And  what  did  Paul's  mighty  pupil,  the 
Monk  of  Erfurt,  find  in  the  Scriptures  ?  Wnat  did  he 
believe,  and  what  did  he  teach,  after  his  eager  eyes  h{id 
passed  over  the  sacred  pa^e?  This  same  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lamb 
of  God.  This  was  his  battle-cry,  his  war-signal,  as  he 
walked  forth  from  his  cloister,  in  all  the  majesty  of 
heaven-inspired  resolution,  to  rescue  mankind  from  a 
cold-hearted,  ceremonial  despotism.  With  this  blessed 
doctrine  flittering  upon  his  banner  in  characters  of  light, 
he  marched  on,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  and  the 

1>rince  of  darkness  trembled  for  his  kingdom.  And  now, 
et  this  great  doctrine,  which  Paul  and  Luther  so  earn- 
estly proclaimed,  never  be  driven  from  the  sacred  desk. 
Ever  let  this  be  the  joyous  theme  of  those  who  are  com- 
missioned to  announce  the  tidings  of  the  Cross  to  a  per- 
ishing world. 

8.  The  denial  of  Christ's  Divinity  encourages  immo- 
rality and  infidelity.  If  it  be  false  that  Ood  has  assumed 
man's- nature,  to  effect  his  redemption  from  the  curse  of 
the  law ;  if  it  be  false  that  a  most  costly  and  wonderful 
atonement  has  been  made  for  our  sins ;  if  the  doctrine 
of  ori^nal  sin,  as  we  hold  it,  be  a  mere  huoMin  fabrica- 
tion ;  if  we  are  able  of  ourselves  to  win  the  Divine  fa- 
vour; then  sin  will  not  appear  so  hideous,  nor  so  offen- 
sive to  God,  and  we  shall  have  more  encouragement  to 
lead  immoral  lives.  The  most  powerful  motives  to  holi- 
ness, and  the  most  powerful  dissuasives  from  criminal 
conauct,  will  then  lose  much  of  their  influence  over  us. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  those  who  deny  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  are  not  very  remarkable  for  practical  piety.  This 
statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  some  of  their  own 
distinguished  leaders.  With  them,  religion  is  more  an 
affair  of  the  brain  than  of  the  heart ;  more  a  visionary 
philosophy  than  a  rule  of  life.  And  it  is  also  a  notori- 
ous fact,  tnat  many  of  them  run  into  infidelity.    After 
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changing  their  religious  creed,  and  their  ecclesiastical 
connection,  a  few  times,  and  exhibiting  a  very  unsettled 
state  of  mind,  they  not  uufrequently  take  the  scoruer's 
chair,  and  speak  reproachfully  of  the  whole  system  of 
Christianity.  If  we  would  put  down  infidelity,  immo- 
rality, and  crime,  and  promote  virtue  and  piety  among 
men,  it  will  not  be  wise  to  encourage  any  religious  sys- 
tem in  which  our  Saviour's  Deity  is  not  recognized. 

9.  The  missionary  enterprise  will  never  be  rapidlv  for- 
warded by  those  who  do  not  believe  in  a  Divine  Kedeem- 
er.  What  stimulates  the  heroic  missionary  to  brave 
every  danger,  and  persevere  amidst  the  most  disheart- 
ening difficulties,  to  make  known  Christ  to  dying  men  ? 
We  answer,  the  bleeding  compassion  of  God ^s  eternal 
Son ;  the  wondrous  love  of  a  Divine  Saviour.  He  knows 
that  ^'in  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward  us, 
because  that  God  sent  his  only-begotten  Sou  into  the 
world,  that  we  might  live  through  him."  He  knows 
that  "  although  the  Son  of  God  was  rich,  yet  for  our 
sakes  he  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty 
might  be  made  rich."  This  fills  hiiu  with  WQuder,  grati- 
tude, and  love.  The  fact  that  the  Mighty  God,  the  Crea- 
tor of  heaven  and  earth,  thus  loved  us,  (felights  his  heart 
beyond  expression,  and  he  flies  with  the  good  news  to 
benighted  parts,  that  he  may  gladden  the  souls  of  others. 
He  also  knows  that  the  curse  of  the  law  is  resting  upon 
men, — that  they  are  perishing  in  their  sins, — ^that  tnej 
cannot  win  salvation  by  their  own  obedience, — that 
Christ  crucified  is  their  only  hope.  He  is  anxious,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  hear  of  the  cross.  This  is  the  very 
life  of  missions, — a  transporting  view  of  the  Divine  Re- 
deemer's bleeding  love,  and  a  compassionate  sense  of  the 
perishing  condition  of  mankind.  The  divinity  of  our 
Saviour  also  gives  solemnity  and  dignity  to  the  Gt>spel 
message  in  the  eyes  of  tliose  whom  the  missionary  ad- 
dresses. He  has  news  to  pi*oclaim  that  may  well  engage 
the  attention  of  men,  and  make  them  listen  with  aston- 
ishment and  delight.  But  let  Christ  be  stript  of  Deity, 
and  let  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  the  atonement,  re- 
generation, and  justification  by  faith,  as  held  by  us,  be 
set  aside,  and  what  will  become  of  the  missionary  cause? 
When  will  the  pagan  world  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
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the  troth  ?  When  shall  the  natiooB  sitting  in  the  region 
and  shadow  of  death,  rejoice  in  the  light  of  the  snn  of 
ri^hteoasness  arising  upon  them  ^^  with  healine  in  his 
wings?"  Those  who  do  not  believe  in  a  Divine  Bavionr 
have  never  yet  contributed  much,  either  in  the  way  of 
money  or  labourers,  to  support  and  advance  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  And  where  men  and  money  are 
withheld,  prayers  are  neither  very  abundant,  nor  very 
fervent.  If  we  would  have  the  Saviour's  command  obey- 
ed, "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature;"  if  we  would  have  tne  banners  of  Chris- 
tianity planted  on  every  shore,  and  its  blessed  hopes 
irradiating  every  heart,  this  grand  truth  should  have  tull 
play,  and  exert  all  its  influence  upon  men :  Christ,  ^'  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,"  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given 
himself  for  us. 

Having  advanced  a  few  arguments  in  proof  of  Christ's 
Divinity,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  oriefly  some  of 
the  positions  occupied  by  those  who  deny  that  the  Scrip* 
tares  contain  this  doctrine. 

I.  Thev  argue  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  repeatedly 
asBerted  nis  inferiority  to  the  supreme  God.  Let  us  con- 
sider a  few  of  the  passages  to  which  they  refer.  ^^  But 
of  that  da^  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the 
angels  which  are  in  Heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father." — ^Mark  xiii :  32.  Here,  it  is  said,  we  are  in- 
Ibrined  there  were  facts  of  which  Christ  was  ignorant, 
and  that  he  was  not  the  Father's  equal  in  the  knowledge 
of  fbture  events.  We  know,  however,  that  he  predict- 
ed many  events  fully  as  diflicult  for  a  finite  mind  to  as- 
oertain  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  day  of 
jndgment.  How,  then,  shall  we  construe  his  language  ? 
The  truth  in,  as  Gk>d,  he  well  knew  when  the  city  of  Je- 
msalem  wouJd  be  destroyed,  and  when  the  eeneral  judg- 
ment would  arrive,  (for  his  language  may  refer  to  either,) 
but,  as  a  prophet,  he  had  no  commission  to  reveal  this. 
He  would  remain  silent  on  these  points,  because  to  dis- 
doee  them  was  no  part  of  his  business ;  it  did  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  his  prophetical  commission.  The 
term  Jenow^  in  this  passage,  is  used  somewhat  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  Paul  used  it,  ^^  For  I  determined 
not  to  know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and 
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him  crucified." — 1  C!or.  ii :  3.  Scott  remarks,  "  The  pre- 
cise season,  either  of  the  day  of  judgment,  or  of  the  de- 
straction  of  Jerusalem,  was  no  part  of  the  revelation 
which  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  had  received  to  com- 
municate to  the  church."  And  Porteus  observes,  "  He 
was  not  commissioned  to  reveal  this."  It  should  also, 
be  remembered,  that  Christ  sometimes  referred  to  him- 
self as  man,  and  not  always  as  God,  for  he  had  a  two- 
fold nature.  The  question  of  his  Divinity  should  not  be 
tried  by  every  observation  he  made  concerning  himself. 
Knowing  that  he  was  regarded  by  many  around  him, 
who  did  not  understand  his  wondrous  nature  and  mis- 
sion, as  man  only,  he  had  to  adapt  his  instruction  in 
some  measure,  to  their  limited  views.  He  may  possibly 
have  spoken  of  himself  in  this  passage,  as  man,  and  still 
not  have  disowned  a  Divine  nature. 

Our  attention  is  also  directed  to  Matt,  xix:  17,  "Why 
callest  thou  me  good  ?  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that 
is  God."  Here  Christ  evidently'  adapted  his  instruction 
to  the  narrow  comprehension  of  the  young  ruler.  This 
individual  was  ignorant  of  the  exalted  character  of  Christ, 
and  also,  of  the  true  condition  of  justification ;  and  hence 
he  addressed  him  as  they  did  the  Jewish  rabbies,  call- 
ing him  Good  Master,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  know 
vmab  good  thing  he  nrnst  do  to  inherit  eternal  life*  Our 
Saviour,  in  his  reply,  taught,  more  or  less  distinctly, 
three  things,  first,  that  we  cannot  win  salvation  by  doing 
good  things,  or  by  our  own  righteousness ;  secondly,  that 
the  rabbies  should  not  receive  the  idolatrous  adulation 
bestowed  upon  them ;  and  thirdly,  that  he  deserved  the 
title.  Good  Master,  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  young 
ruler  had  ever  imagined.  He  was,  as  God,  innnitely 
good,  but  considered  in  the  light  in  which  this  individu- 
al viewed  him,  he  would  not  claim  the  honor. 

We  are  also  reminded  of  John  xiv  :  28,  "My  Father 
is  greater  than  I."  Here  he  refers  to  himself  as  a  me- 
diatorial ambassador,  acting  under  a  commission  from 
the  Father.  He  had  iust  been  speaking  of  his  ascension 
to  th^  Father,  which  would  take  place  as  soon  as  his 
earthly  mission  was  fulfilled,  or  as  soon  as  he  should 
finish  the  work  which  the  Father  had  given  him  to  do. 
And  it  was  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  sent  by 
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the  Father,  and  was  engaged  in  his  service,  that  he  said, 
"  My  Father  is  greater  than  I."  He  was  greater  offi- 
cially, and  by  mutual  arrangement,  but  not  in  nature 
and  perfections.  That  he  is  to  be  understood  thus,  seems 
clear,  because  an  apostle  has  declared  that,  ^^  being  in 
the  form  of  God,  he  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God.''  If  we  keep  m  view  the  fact,  that  the  Fa- 
ther represents  the  Goahead,  and  that  the  Son  came  to 
satisfy  nis  justice,  and  to  magnify  his  law,  (a  voluntary 
hnmiliation,)  and  to  get  up  a  reconciliation  between  him 
and  rebel  man,  we  snail  readily  understand  other  pas- 
sages which  have  been  cited,  and  be  able  to  reconcile 
them  with  the  Saviour's  Deity.  "  To  us  there  is  but  one 
God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him: 
and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  ana 
we  by  him." — ^1  Cor.  xiii :  6.  Here,  the  Father  repre- 
sents the  Godhead,  and  Christ  is  the  Divine  Mediator. 
^^This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent." — 
John  xvii :  3.  By  what  mode  of  interpretation,  other 
than  the  one  proposed,  can  we  reconcile  this  passage 
with  the  following:  ^' And  we  are  in  him  that  is  true, 
even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  true  Ood^  and 
eternal  life." — 1  John  v :  20.  "The  Son  can  do  nothiilg 
of  himself." — John  y :  19.  In  other  words,  he  must  do 
the  very  things  which  the  Father  had  laid  upon  him, 
having  engaged  to  do  his  will.  Of  the  same  character 
is  the  following  passage :  "  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me." — John  ▼! :  38, 
The  Saviour  said  that  when  he  was  lifted  upon  the  Cross, 
men  would  know  that  he  did  nothing  of  himself,  but  only 
as  he  had  been  taught  by  the  Father;  in  other  words, 
they  would  then  have  astonishing  evidence  that  he  came 
from  Heaven,  and  was  engaged  in  his  Father's  service.-^ 
John  viii :  28.  And  accordmgly,  we  €nd  that  a  heathen 
exclaimed,  amid  the  appalling  events  that  attended  his 
xiBTUcifixion,  "Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God," — truly 
what  he  said  of  his  Divine  mission  was  correct. 

We  are  also  directed  to  1  Cor.  xv :  28,  "  Then  shall 
the  Son  also,  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all 
thin^  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  This 
maj  refer  to  the  act  of  subjection  performed  by  Christ, 
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when  he  Bhall  deliver  np  his  Mediatorial  Kingdom  to 
the  Father,  as  the  representative  of  the  Oodhead,  of^ 
which  the  apostle  bad  been  speaking.    And  it  mnst  be 
remembered  that  Christ's  hnnaan  nature  will,  of  course, 
be  eternally  subject  to  the  Divine  sceptre. 

It  is  also  objected,  that  Christ  prayed  to  the  Father: 
but,  as  man,  this  he  was  bound  to  do.  He  had  the  du- 
ties of  other  men  to  perform.  And,  as  Mediator,  it  was 
a  part  of  his  business  to  intercede  for  the  perishing. 
Having  taken  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  he  dis- 
chargea  the  obligations  of  a  servant.  His  prayers  did 
not  prove  that  he  was  naturally  or  essentially  inferior  to 
the  Father. 

n.  But,  it  is  also  argued,  that  this  doctrine  makes 
more  than  one  God,  and  is,  therefore,  unscriptnral  and 
absurd.  Thi3,  however,  is  an  unfair  statement.  We 
believe- there  is  but  one  God,  but  we  believe  that  the 
Scriptures  teach  that  there  are  three  persons  in  the  God- 
heaa, — ^that  there  is  a  trinity  of  persons  in  a  unity  of  es- 
sence. But  it  is  said,  if  the  Father  be  G^d,  if  the  Son 
be  God,  and  if  the  Holy  Spirit  be  God,  there  must  con- 
sequently be  three  Gods.  This,  however,  correct  as  it 
may  appear,  is  not  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  is  a 
conclusion  by  no  means  absolutely  inevitable.  But  we 
do  confess  there  is  mystery  here  unfathomably  4^P  to 
our  narrow  comprehension.  The  Scriptures  do  pfmXiv^ 
ly  teach  that  God  is  three  in  one  sense,  and  one  in 
another,  and  how  it  is,  we  confess  we  are  not  able  to 
jierceive.  We  read,  "  There  are  three  that  bear  record 
m  Heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  these  three  are  one.*' — ^1  John  v :  Y.  "Go  ye,  there- 
fore, and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost" — 
Matt,  xxviii :  19.  ^^  The  erace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  Qpd,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  with  yon  all." — 2  Cor.  xiii :  14.  "  And  Gk)d 
said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness.^' — 
Gen.  i :  26.  *'The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."— Mark 
x\\ :  29.  "  For  there  is  one  God."— 1  Tim.  ii :  5.  K  we 
understand  this  language,  there  is  only  one  God,  and  yet 
that  God  embraces  three  persons,  distinguished  by  the 
namea  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.    And  strange 
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as  this  may  appear,  we  must  fanmbly  believe  it,  i;pmem- 
bering  that  it  is  not  our  privilege  to  comprehend  every- 
thing. We  cannot  understand  that  nnion  of  sonl  and 
body  which  constitutes  the  living,  thinking,  moving  man. 
We  cannot  understand  the  constitution  and  growth  of 
a  single  blade  of  grass  around  our  feet.  And  of  course, 
we  shodld  expect  that  the  constitution  and  character  of 
the  Supreme  Gk)d  will  present  incomprehensible  myste- 
ries to  the  human  mina.  If  we  are  taught  truths  in  the 
Scriptures  which  we  cannot  reconcile  with  our  own  con- 
ceptions, we  should  not  deny  that  those  truths  are  taught, 
but  in  all  humility,  receive  what  has  been  revealed,  re- 
membering that  there  are  fields  of  vision  to  which  our 
feeble  minds  have  not  attained,  and  which  are  surveyed 
only  by  the  all-absorbing  eye  of  the  Omniscient. 

The  term  person^  when  we  say  there  are  three  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  may  contribute  much  to  the  perplexity 
in  which  the  human  mind  is  involved  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject.  We  are  accustomed  to  apply  it  to 
men  totally  distinct  and  disconnected  in  their  individual 
being.  And  yet  this  word  is,  perhaps,  the  best  that  we 
can  select;  and  the  use  of  it  is  justined  by  the  applica- 
tion in  the  Scriptures  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  of 
the  personal  pronouns  /,  thou^  and  he.  Our  language 
18  probably,  even  more  inadequate  than  our  minds  to  the 
tasK  of  explaining  the  doctrine  of  a  triune  God. 

The  objection  that,  since  we  thus  make  three  Gk)ds, 
we  confound  the  government  of  the  universe,  has  evi- 
dently, no  weight  If  we  even  made  three  infinite  and 
disconnected  beings,  (which  is  not  true,)  they  would 
have  the  same  perfections,  all  be  omnipotent,  omnis- 
cient, and  infinitely  benevolent,  just,  and  holy,  and 
would  therefore,  fix  upon  the  same  wise  and  ffood  mea- 
Boree  for  the  government  of  the  universe.  If  all  three 
were  absolutely  perfect,  there  could  •4)e  no  discrepancy 
between  them;  their  purposes  and  acts  would  always 
be  the  same.  But,  although  we  believe,  according  to 
tile  Scriptures,  that  there  are  three  persons  in  the  God- 
head, called  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  each 
of  these  possess  all  the  attributed  of  God,  we  still  be- 
lieve, according  to  the  Scriptures,  that  there  is  but  one 
Gk)d^*— but  one  Divine  essence  or  being.    Mysterioos 
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as  it  may  appear,  we  are  so  taught  by  the  Infinite  Mind, 
and  we  mast  believe  it.  There  is  no  danger*of  oar  doc- 
trine involving  ns  in  the  same  difficalties  with  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Boraans.  They  had  Buch  a  multitude 
of  deities,  that  they  knew  not  which  to  propitiate  by 
oblations  and  penances,  when  calamities  befell  them, 
nor  which  to  aaore  and  bless,  when  sigoal  favours  were 
bestowed  upon  them.  They  were  compelled  to  divide 
the  work  or  the  gods,  making  Mars  the  god  of  war, 
N<eptnne  the  god  of  the  seas,  Diana  the  goadess  of  the 
chase,  and  so  on,  that  they  might  understand  the  rela- 
tions they  sustained  to  the  respective  deities  that  pre- 
sided over  them.  And  after  all  this  division  of  office, 
they  were  often  painfully  bewildered,  and  could  not  un- 
derstand which  of  their  divinities  was  angry,  and  re- 
quired propitiation,  and  which  crowned  their  lives  with 
prosperity.  Our  doctrine  does  not  place  men  in  any 
such  absurd  position.  We  have  but  one  God,  the  triune 
or  three-in-one  Jehovah ;  and  when  afflictions  are  sent 
upon  us,  to  Him  we  bow  in  penitency  and  prayer;  and 
wnen  we  enjoy  peace,  plenty,  and  happiness,  to  Him  as 
a  common  centre,  we  lift  our  hearts  and  voices  in  joyous 
adoration  and  praise.  And  when,  as  reasonable  men, 
we  are  asked  to  explain,  we  pi-omptly  advance  to  where 
the  voice  of  revelation  has  ceased  to  instruct,  and  there 
we  pause  in  referential  awe,  and,  with  our  fingers  upon 
our  lips,  we  solemnly  beckon  the  inquirer  to  be  silent, 
and  respect  that  limit  which  the  Infinite  One  hath  set  to 
the  investigation  of  his  nature  and  being.  Should  he 
still  mutter  in  discontent,  we  give  him  the  catechumen's 
chair,  and  we  put  a  few  questions  concerning  his  own 
nature,  which  of  course,  he  should  understand  better 
than  we  can  understand  the  nature  of  God.  We  ask 
him  to  make  us  comprehend  how  his  soul  and  body  are 
coupled  tojgether;  how  this  union  gives  life  and  activity 
to  the  body ;  how  his  arm  moves  at  the  bidding  of  his 
mind ;  what  his  soul  is  composed  of,  and  where  it  came 
from ;  how  his  food  becomes  incorporated  with  his  body, 
to  sustain  and  strengthen  it ;  and  how  disease  may  at 
length,  effect  a  dissolution  of  his  material  and  spiritual 
parts.  If  he  cannot  give  us  perfect  satisfaction  on  all 
these  points,  and  mam  it  all  clear  as  day,  he  cannot 
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reasonably  require  of  ue  a  complete  elucidation  of  all 
the  mysteries  appertaining  to  tne  Supreme  Existence, 
who  hath  forewarned  ns  that  ^'  clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  aljout  him,"  Mystery  here  is  not  cotitrary  to 
reasoDi  because  right  reason  will  teach  us  to  expect  it. 

in.  But,  another  argument  to  which  we  would  briefly 
reply,  may  be  stated  thus :  the  name  God,  all  must  ac- 
knowledge, is  applied  in  several  places  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  created  beings,  and  yet  this  does  not  make 
them  really  divine.  The  Lord,  we  know,  did  say  to 
Hoses,  "See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  unto  Pharoah, 
and  Aaron  thy  brother,  shall  be  thy  prophet." — Exodns, 
vii :  1.  And  in  Psalm ,  Ixxxii :  1,  we  read,  "  God  stand- 
eth  in  the  congregation  of  the  mighty,  he  jadgeth  among 
the  gods."    And  in  the  6th  verse,  "  I  have  said,  ye  are 

S>ds ;  and  all  of  you  are  children  of  the  Most  High." 
ut,  evidently,  in  such  passages  the  word  is  used  flgnra- 
tively,  and  is  intended  to  teach  that,  in  some  particular^ 
the  individual  to  whom  it  is  applied  appears  to  resemble 
God;  and  the  connection  will  readily  indicate  what  this 
particular  is.  But  where  is  this  name  given  to  a  mere 
creature  in  the  absolute^  without  any  qualification,  ex- 
pressed or  implied?  Where  is  any  man,  or  even  an  an- 
gel, said  to  be  "over  all,  God  blessed  forever?"  When 
It  can  be  shown  that  a  mere  creature  has  been  called 
God  in  the  absolute ;  that  the  attributes  of  God,  omni- 
science, omnipotence,  omnipresence,  immutability,  and 
eternity,  have  been  ascribeu  to  him ;  that  the  works  of 
Gh>d,  such  as  creating  the  world,  governing  the  affairs  of 
men,  changing  the  human  heart,  raising  the  dead,  and 
judging  mankind  at  the  last  day,  are  said  to  be  perform- 
ed by  him;  and  that  men  and  angels  are  positively  com- 
manded to  worship  him,  and  have  actually  worshipped 
him  with  Divine  approbation :  when  all  this  can  be 
shown  from  the  Scnptures,  we  shall  then  acknowledge 
that  this  argument  is  worthy  of  the  most  solem  atten- 
tion. But  aa  it  is,  we  do  not  deem  it  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  detain  us  long. 

Our  attention  will  now  be  directed  to  a  few  interest- 
ing thoughts  arising  from  the  Divinitv  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Saviour  and  King,  and  from  that  controversy  in 
which  learned  men  have  been  engaged  respecting  it. 
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This  doctrine  is  fall  of  encouragemeot  to  belieyers. 
A  Divine  Savioar  is  one  in  whom  we  mAy  repose  un- 
bounded confidence.  He  hf^  rendered  complete  satis- 
faction to  eternal  justice,  because  his  Divinity  would 
five  infinite  merit  to  his  mediation.  Ther«  was  an  awful 
epth  of  meaning  in  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist, 
when  he  pointed  to  Jesus,  as  he  passed  by,  and  said, 
"Behold  the  Lamb  of  God," — there  goes  the  Anointed 
One,  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  ex- 
press image  of  his  person, — there  goes,  in  humble  garb, 
the  august  antitype  of  Jewish  figures,  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  who  hath  appeared  at  Mi  to  make  himself  an 
offering  for  sin.  Surely,  there  can  be  no  deficiency  in 
an  atonement  rendered  by  such  a  Lamb. 

Our  Saviour  is  also  able  to  defend  us  from  all  our 
enemies.  "Fear  not,  I  am  thy  shield."  He  turneth 
the  hearts  of  men  whithersoever  he  will, — ^he  holds  the 
winds  in  his  hand, — the  billows  of  the  sea  obey  his 
voice, — the  dark  cloud  marches  at  his  bidding, — bills 
tremble  at*  his  presence, — the  earthquake  and  volcano, 
in  the  height  of  their  fury,  cannot  transcend  the  bounda- 
ries which  he  has  fixed, — the  black-winged  pestilence 
veers  around  at  the  word, "  Hitherto,  but  no  farther."  He 
will  fortify  us  against  Satan's  assaults,  whether  secret  or 
open,  direct  or  indirect.  He  will  preserve  us  amidst  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  which  we  encounter  at  every 
step.  He  will  prevent  us  from  being  ensnared  by  the 
treachery  of  our  own  hearts.  We  may,  therefore,  say  in 
holy  triumph,  "The  Lord  is  my  helper," — "he  is  my 
li^ht  and  my  salvation,  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid,"-— I 
will  not  be  dismayed  although  thousands  should  encamp 
against  me." 

Our  Divine  Bedeemer  will  also  supply  all  our  wants. 
He  will  pot  be  inattentive  even  to  the  necessities  of  our 
physical  nature.  He  will  see  that  we  are  fed  and  cloth- 
ed. &e  will  direct  us  to  the  chrystal  stream,  as  the  ex- 
iled Hagar  was  directed  of  old,  that  we  may  drink  and 
be  refreshed.  He  will  provide  a  pTace  for  our  slumbers, 
if  it  should  be  in  the«  leafy  woods  under  the  soft  moon- 
light. He  who  could  not  find  in  our  inhospitable  world 
a  place  to  lay  his  head,  will  give  his  beloved  sleep,  and 
holy  angels  shall  watch  around  us.    When  we  need 
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spiritual  strength,  he  is  prepared  to  impart  it.  When 
we  feel  desolate  and  gloomy,  he  is  ready  to  administer 
comfort.  When  we  cannot  enjoy  Divine  worship,  nor 
appreciate  our  religions  privileges,  he  will  open  our  eyes, 
roll  the  bordtn  from  onr  sonls,  and /^  make  ns  joyful  in 
the  house  of  prayer."  His  eyes  are  ever  over  us,  and 
his  ears  open  to  our  prayers.  Christ  is  also  able  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  sanctification  which  he  has  com- 
menced in  the  believer's  soul.  He  cannot  be  arrested 
nor  defeated.  He  will  yet  make  him  more  holy  in  his 
motives,  more  heavenly  in  his  aspirations,  and  more 
humble,  affectionate,  and  Ood-fearing  in  his  daily  walk. 
He  will  be  with  him  in  a  dying  hour,  to  remind  him  that 
he  trod  the  valley  of  death  before  him,  that  fflorious 
scenes  await  him,  and  that  soon  his  afflictions  wm  all  be 
over  forever.  Oh,  to  have  the  company  of  our  Divine 
Sedeemer  in  that  solemn  hour, — ^how  sweet  it  is  I  And 
when  the  soul  escapes  from  its  fleshly  prison,  he  will  re- 
ceiye  him  into  everlasting  mansions,  ^^that  he  may  be- 
hold his  glory." 

He  win  also,  be  able  to  raise  the  nations  of  the  dead, 
and  administer  to  them  upright  indgment.  The  grave 
will  not  always  hide  us.  He  who  raised  Lazarus,  and 
whom  death  could  not  retain  under  its  dominion  longer 
than  he  was  pleased  to  remain  its  captive,  will  remem- 
ber us  at  the  appointed  time,  and  will  bring  us  forth  in 
beauteous  forms,  in  all  the  bloom  of  immortality,  from 
our  cold,  clay  beds,  where  the  sobs  of  weeping  friend- 
ship, and  the  sighs  of  orphaned  love,  have  long  failed  to 
reach  our  ears.  Oh,  no,  we  shall  not  always  sleep  in 
the  earth's  cold  bosom,  nor  shall  dear  Christian  friends 
we  have  buried  always  sleep  there,  because  our  Bedeem- 
er  is  God,  and,  when  ready  for  the  judgment,  will  brinff 
ns  forth.  And  he  will  be  our  judge  I  Surely^  we  shall 
wish  for  swift  pinions  to  bear  us  to  his  feet,  that  we  may 
behold  him  as  he  is,  and  receive  some  new  token  *of  his 
love.  And  upon  us,  the  dear  objects  of  his  eternal  care, 
he  will  smile  with  ineffable  sweetness,  saying,  in  accents 
sweeter  far  than  the  notes  of  an  angel's  lyre:  "Come, 
come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.''  When 
yon  lie  down  to  die,  believer,  remember  that  Ghrist  will 
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bring  you  forth  from  the  grave  in  due  time,  and  you 
Bhalf  then  see  his  face  in  peace,  and  under  the  broad 
banner  of  his  love,  enter  into  rest. 

It  is  also,  a  most  animating  thought,  that  the  church, 
having  a  Divine  H^^d,  will  surely  triumph  over  all  her 
enemies,  and  grow  up  and  flourish,  until  she  becomes 
the  glory  and  praise  of  the  whole  earth.  Dark  days  have 
passed  over  the  Christian  church.  Our  hearts  beat  fast- 
er, the  blood  bounds  more  quickly  alone  the  veins,  and 
an  air  of  deep  solemnity  settles  upon  the  countenance 
as  mention  is  made  of  a  Nero,  a  Bloody  Af ary,  a  Claver- 
house,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  others,  who  persecuted 
the  Saints  of  the  Most  High  with  revolting  barbarity. 
The  smoking  blood  of  thousands  of  Christ's  slauffhtered 
people  has  cried  to  Heaven  against  the  cruel  hell-boonds 
of  the  Prince  of  darkness.  The  martyr's  stake  has  con- 
secrated many  a  plain.  The  sun  in  mid-heaven  has  look- 
ed down  upon  many  a  scene  of  lamb-like  suifering  for 
Jesus'  sake.  But,  al|hongh  such  has  been  the  church's 
experience,  and  although  many  a  storm  of  persecution 
may  yet  beat  upon  her,  we  should  have  no  fears  for  her 
safety,  because  the  Almighty  is  her  King  and  Head, 
and  he  will  maintain  her  cause.  He  has  been  pleased, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  wisdom,  to  permit  his  people  to 
be  persecuted,  and  trained  tor  Heaven  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction ;  but  be  assured,  he  never  has  yet,  and  never 
will  while  his  throne  endures,  forsake  the  church  he  has 
ransomed  with  his  blood.  His  own  body^  he  will,  of 
course,  novrish  and  defend.  Xo  weapon  formed  against 
her  shall  prosper,  and  every  tongue  that  shall  rise  against 
her  in  judgment  shall  be*  condemned.  Her  waste  and 
desolate  places,  and  the  land  of  her  destruction,  shall  be 
tOi>  narrow  by  reason  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  that 
swallowed  her  up  shall  be  far  away.  The  mountains 
may  depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed,  but  the  Lord's 
kindness  shall  not  depart  from  her,  neither  shall  the  cove- 
nant of  his  peace  be  removed.  He  will  lay  her  stones 
with  fair  colours,  and  lay  her  foundations  with  sapphires, 
makiuii:  her  windows  i»f  agate,  her  gates  of  carbuncles, 
and  all  her  b^^rders  of  pleasant  stones.  He  will  contend 
with  those  that  conteua  with  her;  he  will  feed  them  that 
oppress  her  with  their  own  fleah,  they  shall  be  drunken 
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with  their  own  blood,  as  with  sweet  wihe,  and  all  flesh 
shall  kno\/  that  he,  the  Lord,  is  her  Saviour  and  her  Re- 
deemer, the  mightj  One  of  Jacob.  He  will  cause  the 
glorious  Gospel  to  be  proclaimed  to  the  ends  ef  the  earth, 
and  clothe  it  with  Divine  efficiency,  that  all  nations  ma^ 
be  won  to  his  standard.  He  will  make  his  enemies-  his 
footstool,  triumphing  over  whatever  may  exalt  itself 
against  him,  until  his  kingdom  shall  entirely  occupy  the 
world.  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  Most  Mighty, 
with  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty.  And  in  thy  majesty 
ride  prosperously  because  of  truth,  and  meekness,  and 
righteousness ;  and  thy  right  hand  shall  teach  thee  terri- 
ble things.  Thine  arrows  are  sharp  in  the  heart  of  the 
£ing'B  enemies,  whereby  the  people  fall  under  thee. 
Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  forever  and  ever;  the  sceptre  of 
thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre.  Sing,  O  heavens,  and 
be  joyful,  O  earth,  and  break  forth  into  singing,  O  moun- 
tains,vfor  the  Lord  will  comfort  his  people,  and  will,  in 
majesty  and  might,  claim  the  nations  for  his  own. 

Our  Divine  Redeemer  has  exhibited  a  most  astonishing 
love.  The  God  of  Heaven,  who  made  us,  assumed  our 
nature,  and  placed  himself  under  the  law,  that  he  might 
obey,  sufler,  and  die  in  our  room,  to  deliver  us  from  the 
curse,  and  secure  to  us  unspeakable  honors  and  privi- 
leges. Truly,  this  is  "  love  all  love  excelling."  The  sa- 
cred writers  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  mysterious 
character  of  this  love.  They  call  the  Gospel,  on  this  ac- 
count, "the  mystery  of  the  faith,"  "the  mystery  of  god- 
liness," and  "the  mystery  of  Christ."  There  is  no  oet- 
ter  evidence  of  the  cold  ingratitude  of  the  followers  of 
Christ,  than  their  backwardness  to  spread  abroad  over 
the  earth  a  knowledge  of  this  transcendant  love.  We 
are  all  guilty  here;  not  a  single  man  is  doing  his  whole 
Juty.  We  should  all  be  at  the  work  with  our  whole 
hearts,  either  sending  or  bearing  the  news  of  the  cross 
to  all  men, 

'*TU1  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain. 
Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  round." 

Remember  also,  it  is  no  light  thing  to  reject  a  Divine 
Saviour,  and  treat  with  contempt  the  overtures  of  his 
love.    Why  will  not  the  impenitent  multitude  think 
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of  this  fact?  The  richest  blood  that  ever  fell  to  the 
earth  has  been  shed  for  them,  and  yet  thej  evince 
little  more  concern  than  when  the  blood  of  an  ox  is 
spilt.  And  this  same  despised  Bedeemer,  will  meet 
tnem  on  the  judgment  day  I  Who  can  picture  their 
anguish  and  dismay,  when,  as  they  assemble  before  the 
bar,  they  shall  espy  upon  the  throne  this  same  Jesus, 
whose  offers  of  pardon  they  had  disdained,  and  from 
whom  they  are  compelled  to  receive  the  irrevocable  sen- 
tence. They  cannot  escape — hills  and  rocks  will  refuse 
to  cover  them  from  his  sight — ^they  must  behold  his 
dread  countenance,  ^'  with  clouds  of  glory  circled  round," 
and  openly  encounter  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath.  Would 
we  could  speak  to  all  stout-hearted  unbelievers  with  an 
angel's  voice,  and  solemnly  warn  them  that  they  are  n6t 
done  with  Jesus, — that  they  must  meet  him  soon  in  all 
his  Divine  majesty,  when  be  shall  come  upon  his  great 
white  throne,  and  with  his  hosts  of  living  chariots,  to 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

And  finally,  we  have  an  important  suggestion  to 
make,  arising  from  that  controversy  in  which  learned 
men  have  been  engaged  concerning  the  divinity  of 
Ohrist.  Kever  should  the  fact  that  minds  of  no  mean 
repute  are  enlisted  against  us,  shake  any  mah's  faith. 
This  is  easily  understood.  Men  often  decide  what  is 
reasonable  and  what  is  absurd,  what  is  true  and  what 
is  false,  before  they  consult  the  sacred  volume,  and  then 
they  must  torture  whatever  they  meet  with  there  into 
conformity  to  their  views.  We  must  exercise  reason  in 
relation  to  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  but  due  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  fact,  that  human  reason  is 
limited,  blinded,  and  perverted.  Our  attention  was  once 
arrested  by  the  following  passage  from  the  pen  of  a  popu- 
lar divine:  "We  have  sat  down  in  pensive  grief,  when 
we  heard  from  the  lips  of  tyros  in  divinity,  solemn  and 
unmeasured  denunciations  of  reason  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion."* This  remark  may  be  just,  for  so  far  as  we  exer- 
cise reason  correctly,  upon  the  Word  of  God,  it  can  only 
throw  a  halo  of  glory  around  it.  But,  there  is,  evident- 
ly, too  much  unsound  philosophizing  over  the  Scriptures. 

*  BarnM  in  Kat  InlMdnetovy  B1M7  to  Botltf^t  Aailogy, 
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There  is  too  mach  importance  attached  to  the  decisions 
of  a  narrow  and  perverted  reason.  We  are  not  at  liber- 
ty to  force  the  Scriptures  into  a  complete  parallel  with 
any  system  of  hnman  philosophy  we  may  be  pleased  to 
adopt.  Man  should  turn  to  God  with  the  utmost  docili- 
ty, and,  as  it  were,  receiye  the  truth  from  his  lips.  We 
should  loye  the  testimonies  of  the  Lord  like  David. 
"Thy  testimonies  are  righteous  and  very  faithful.  Thy 
word  is  very  pure,  therefore  thy  servant  loveth  it.  I  do 
not  forget  thy  precepts." — See  Psalm  119th. 

In  conclusion,  dear  reader,  we  commend  to  yon  the 
song  of  celestial  worshippers,  "Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honour,  and  blessing."  "Blessing, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sit- 
teth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and 
ever."  May  we  be  permitted  to  sing  this  song  together 
in  that  temple  where  sits  the  Lamb  "in  the  midst  of  the 
throne."    Amen. 


ARTICLE  n. 

INTERNATIONAL  OOPY-BIGHT  LAW. 

The  subject  indicated,  has  already  excited  an  interest 
in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  and  elicited  animated  discus- 
sions in  a  few  of  our  well-conducted  and  able  periodicals. 
As  the  principles  involved  are  intimately  and  essential- 
ly connected  with  the  righteousness  that  exalts  a  nation, 
and  also,  with  the  temporal  security  and  happiness  of 
literary  and  scientific  writers,  it  is  hoped  that  a  brief  in- 
vestigation, however  humble  and  desultory,  of  the  ob- 
jections proposed  and  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
establishment  of  such  a  law,  will  not  prove  entirely  un- 
interesting or  unprofitable. 

That  we  may  possess  a  clear  and  definite  knowledge 
of  the  signification  of  the  terms  employed,  we  merely 
remark,  by  the  international  copy-right  alluded  to,  we 
nnderstand  a  law  to  be  so  ordained  by  the  American 
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and  Enfflish  Oovernments  as  to  secure  to  English  authors 
the  oxclusive  privilege  of  printing,  re-printing  and  sell- 
ing their  original  works  within  tlie  United  States  and 
her  territories,  and  also,  to  permit  the  same  privilege  to 
be  enjoyed,  on  the  other  hand,  by  all  American  authors 
within  the  limits  of  Great  Britain  and  her  dominions. 
It  must  also,  be  mutually  understood,  that  all  Enc^lish 
authors,  while  in  the  United  States,  shall  enjoy  all  the 
privileges,  rights  and  protection  to  which  her  own  citi- 
zens are  entitled  in  reference  to  works  first  published  by 
them,  and  that  the  same  privileges,  rights  and  protec- 
tion shouhl  be  extended  to  all  American  authors  while 
in  Great  Britain.  Although  we  believe  this  to  be  a  full 
and  correct  explanation  of  the  phraseology,  yet,  so  far  as 
we  have  collected  information,  it  appears  that  the  de- 
sign of  such  a  law  would  be,  not  so  much  to  secure  to 
authoi*s  the  exclusive  privilege  of  republishing  and  sell- 
ing their  works  abroad,  as  to  prohibit  other  men  from 
re-printing  and  selling  them  without  their  permission. 
This  construction  provides  that  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  shall  re-publish  the  works  of  a  British  writer,  nor 
any  citizen  of  ilngland  the  works  of  an  American,  ex- 
cept he  shall  first  have  obtained  license  by  the  purchase 
of  the  copy -right.  According  to  this  aspect  of  the  case, 
the  cardinal  principles  of  equity,  and  the  admirable  di- 
rection of  the  golden  rule,  are  prominently  exhibited  and 
vitally  concerned ;  and,  for  our  own  part,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  an  international  law,  with  this  special  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  to  this  ettect,  would  not  only  be  just, 
ut  would  raise  the  standard  of  literary  excellence,  and 
greatly  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  wisest  and  most 
useful  class  of  citizens. 

When,  by  means  of  cultivating  the  soil,  mercantile 
]mrsuits,  or  other  honourable  avocations,  a  person  has 
sucoee\lod  in  acquiring  an  estate^  it  is  his  own  property. 
The  laws  of  the  land  oimsider  it  such.  He  has  a  rignt 
to  dispose  of  it  as  ho  pleases,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  any  attomi^t  to  deprive  him  of  it,.or  to  change  his 
ohosen  method  t>f  its  di9[K^sal,  is  regarded  as  an  encroach- 
ment and  an  invasion.  Every  wise\  and  flood  govern- 
ment will  pri^toot  the  merchant  planter  and  tradesman, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  possessions,  and  in  their  pre- 
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ferred  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labour.  What 
shall  we  say,  then,  with  regard  to  the  productions  of  an 
author?  If,  by  the  exertion  of  his  intellectual  powers  in 
persevering  and  indefatigable  study,  he  produces  an 
original  work,  has  be  not  a  right  equally  inalienable  and 
valid  as  that  of  the  merchant  or  farmer,  to  prefer  a  claim 
to  it  as  so  much  property,' honestly  acquired?  The  only 
conceivable  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  instance,  the 
acquisition  is  effected  by  physical,  in  the  other  by  men- 
tal discipline  and  labour;  and  this  difference  completely 
turns  the  scale  in  favour  of  authors,  since  all  men  acqui- 
esce in  the  belief,  that  if  an  indvidual  can  prefer  a  bet* 
ter  right  to  one  part  of  his  property  than  another,'  it  is 
ih(U  in  the  acquirement  of  which,  external  means  have 
been  most  wanting.  In  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  almost  all  objects  of  value,  the  essential  materials  are 
supplied  from  without,  and  man  only  cooperates  with 
nature  and  extraneous  instruments  in  furnishing  the  ar- 
ticles. But  the  composition  of  a  history,  or  treatise  of 
any  description,  is  the  offspring  of  the  unassisted  toil  of 
mind.  External  means  are  entirely  wanting.  It  is  sup- 
plied from  abroad  only  with  the  paper  and  ink  used  for 
recording  the  work  and  affording  the  evidences  of  its 
accomplishment.  Bul^  we  need  not  consume  more  time 
in  subetantiating  this  proposition,  as  it  has  long  since 
been  confirmed  by  the  soundest  and  ablest  moralists, 
that  an  author  possesses  a  right  as  absolute  and  unques- 
tionable as  can  well  be  imagined,  to  the  proceeds  of 
mental  effort  and  toil,  and  tiiat  too,  independently  of 
any  special  enactment.  Now,  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
the  author  has  the  prerogative  to  dispose  of  his  book  as 
be  pleases,  and  that  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  just 
for  him  to  demand  and  receive  the  profits  arising  from 
its  sale.  But  it  were  impossible  to  obtain  a  portion, 
much  less  the  entire  amount  of  saeh  profits,  unless  he 
possess  or  lawfully  acquire  the  exclusive  right  of  re-pub- 
lication. At  present,  publishers  are  not  so  scrupulously 
considerate  and  covetous  as  to  request  the  consent  of 
authors,  or  to  remunerate  them  for  their  claims  in  the 
books  which  they  desire  to  present  to  the  public.  This 
method  of  procedure  is,  in  our  humble* opinion,  unjust 
to  the  author,  and  would  be  at  once  condemned  bv  pub- 
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lishers  themselves,  were  they  to  witness  its  coDtinnai 
practice  in  other  departments  of  business.  The  enlight- 
ened reason  and  intuitive  moral  faculty  of  man  will 
concur  in  our  estimation  of  the  validity  of  the  author's 
title  to  the  rewards  of  his  labour,  and  the  justness  of  his 
receiving  adequate  and  righteous  compensation.  The 
best  and  only  mode  of  effecting  this,  is  to  establish  an 
international  copy-right  law,  with  a  view  to  secure  to  the 
author  what  is  really  and  justly  his  own.  At  this  point 
we  meet  with  a  few  objections.  '  Publishers  will  readily 
admit  that  an  English  author  ought  to  possess  and  hold 
the  exclusive  right  of  re-publication  of  his  works  in  Great 
Britain,  but  not  in  the  United  States.  We  ask,  why 
not  f  They  answer,  we  purchase  a  foreign  book,  and  it 
is  ours.  We  are  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  publishing 
books,  and  we  re-pubiish  a  number  of  copies  ot  this  book, 
and  thus  diffdse  its  advantages.  We  act  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  trading  planter  who  purchases  a  thou- 
sand bushels  of  foreign  wheat  previously  unknown.  He 
sows  it  on  an  improved  farm.  It  yields  a  luxuriant  har- 
vest, and  he  sells  it  out  to  his  neighbours  and  friends, 
that  tbey  also,  may  partake  of  its  advantages.  The  ca- 
ses, say  they,  are  analogous  and  parallel.  They  are  both 
praiseworthy  acts,  beneficial  to  mankind,  right  and  pro- 
per in  themselves,  and  injurious  to  none.  But,  an  essen- 
tial part  of  true  logic  is  overlooked.  The  author  who 
sells  one  copy  of  his  works  to  an  individual,  does  not 
thereby,  autuorise  him  to  re-publish  and  sell  as  many 
copies  of  the  same  as  he  may  choose.  By  no  means. 
True,  the  purchaser  mav  call  the  paper,  typography  and 
binding  his  own ;  but  these  minor  items  no  more  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  exclusive  property  which  the  cmthor 
has  in  the  works,  than  a  deed  conveying  an  estate  is  a 
part  of  the  thing  conveyed.  The  author  still  holds  the 
right  of  re-publication,  and  ought  to  be  amply  remunera- 
ted for  it  by  the  publisher. 

But,  it  is  objected,  that  if  such  a  law  were  enacted, 
publishers  would  be  compelled  to  set  a  higher  price  on 
their  books,  and  will,  consequently,  sell  fewer  copies, 
so  that  they  will  suder  on  account  of  the  smaller  profits, 
and  the  public  will  not  be  so  extensively  benefitted  be- 
cause of  not  receiving  as  much  instruction  as  the  other 
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method  would  afford.  To  this  we  might  reply  in  the 
well-known  language  of  Hale,  ^^justitiafiat  Bt  ocelkmi  rvr 
o^"  But,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  pub- 
lisher would  give  a  larger  amount  for  the  copy-right  of 
a  book  than  he  could  afford,  and  still  succeed  and  pros- 
per in  his  business.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  human  na- 
tm^  in  Adam's  family.  Men  possess  and  cultivate  a 
higher  regard  for  their  personal  interest  than  ■  to  act 
Affainst  the  dictates  of  common  reason  and  pmdeDce; 
l%i8  is  the  true  posture  of  the  negotiation.    Snould  the 

{mblisher  be  requested  to  pay  for  the  copy-right  of  a 
breign'  work,  the  consequence  would  be,  toat  he  would 
endeavor  to  ascertain  its  general  success  and  popularity, 
and  should  he  discover  that  its  circulation  would  be  lim- 
ited, he  will  only  give  such  an  amount  aa  when  assessed 
upon  the  copies  to  be  issued,  will  not  materially  enhance 
tneir  price.  Thus,  the  publisher  could  afford  to  abate 
and  reduce  all  additional  expenses,  to  eo  low  a  rate  as  not 
to  be  a  burden,  when  he  considers  the  security  against 
all  interference.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  work 
should  be  exceedinsly  popular,  he  would  be  entirely 
aafe  in  stereotyping  it,  and  from  this  source  would  ema- 
nate a  greater  multiplication  of  copies,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  number  of  copies  re-printed  and  sold  is  greater, 
tbe  price  paid  by  the  people  will  be  less.  Hence,  we 
perceive  that  an  international  copy-right,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  hindrance  and  barrier  to  the  publisher,  presents 
iti^lf  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  advancing  his  pros- 
perity and  wealth.  It  is  argued,  however,  that  this 
would  be  true,  if  authors  were  not  exhorbitant  in  their 
demands.  We  answer,  why  should  they  be  ?  Tyrants 
and  despots  will  exert  their  power,  and  it  is  natural  to 
conclude  that  every  other  class  of  men  having  power, 
will  use  it  for  their  own  ends  and  purposes.  JBut,  to 
what  extent  can  the  author  use  his,  if  he  possess  any  at 
all}  He  may  demand  as  much  as  he  may  think  proper, 
for  his  copy-right.  He  may  raise  the  price  to  tliree  or 
five  times  its  value,  but  is  the  publisher  compelled-  to 
give  whatever  the  author  may  require?  Must  he  accede 
to  any  proposition  that  may  be  made,  whether  it  be  pro- 
motive or  prejudicial  to  his  interest?  Manifestly,  there 
is  no  compulsion  in  the  case.  Authors^  like  other  men, 
Vol.  vm. — ^No.  4.  8 
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are  snlicitons,  and  possess  the  right  to  dispose  of*  their 
literary  estate  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Bnt  shonid 
they  be  extravagant  in  their  requisitions,  or  demand 
more  for  copy-rights  than  they  are  really  worth,  they 
mnst  be  content  with  charges  instead  of  compensation. 
This  wonld  be  a  lamentable  condition  for  an  indigent 
writer,  and  snch,  indeed,  has  been  the  condition  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  best  authore.  This  dear-bought  experience 
would  deeply  impress  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  "  lai^ 
sales  and  small  profits  are  tlie  secret  of  successful  busi- 
ness ;"  and  thus,  in  the  end,  the  matter  adjusting  itself 
as  it  does  in  similar  instances,  such  a  price  would  be 
mntually  established  by  the  parties  as  American  pub- 
lishers would  be  able  to  give,  and  foreign  authors  be 
willing  to  receive.  Bnt,  even  admitting  that  authors 
should  not  receive^a  compensation  for  the  privilege  of 
re-printing  and  selling  their  works,  (which  we  by  no 
means  adtnit,)  we  contend  that  a  sufficient  cause  for  es- 
tablishing an  international  law  on  the  subject,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that,  under  the  present  system  of  literary 
piracy,  they  are  deprived,  not  only  of  their  money,  but 
their  fame  also.  A  member  of  British  Parliament  hav- 
ing once  given  as  his  opinion,  that  an  author  ought  to 
be  allowed  a  livelihood  out  of  his  earnings,  and  that  he 
need  not  be,  as  Botta  and  others,  under  the  necessity  of 
starving,  while  his  works  were  making  the  fortunes  of  a 
legalized  banditti.  Lord  Camden  replied,  ^^  Glory  is  the 
reward  of  science,  and  those  who  deserve  it  scorn  all 
meaner  praise."  The  ;ioble  peer  did  not  perceive  that 
the  scheme  which  he  advocated  robbed  the  writer  of  all 
security  for  his  glory  as  well  as  his  purse.  Though  we 
would  not  recommend  the  pursuit  of  fame  as  the  only 
governing  aim  of  life,  we  maintain  that  if  any  honour 
result  from  a  history  or  other  literary  performance,  it  is 
certainly  due  the  author.  But  without  an  international 
copy-right  law  he  is,  to  a  great  extent,  deprived  of  this 
also.  This  is  done  in  two  ways:  first,  publishers  often 
take  the  liberty  of  mutilating,  expunging,  or  omitting  as 
much  of  the  work  as  they  suppose,  will  promote  their  pri- 
vate interests.  ^The  original  author  is  thus  held  respon- 
sible for  all  errors  arising  from  such  omission.  These 
errors  will  consist  in  a  want  of  connexion,  or  both.    To 
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understand  this  part  of  the  subject  more  clearly,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  our  best  writers  are  extremely  careful 
to  express  their  thoughts  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  It 
ie  then,  reduced  to  fact,  that  to  mutilate  a  work,  or  to 
strike  out  any  portion  of  it,  in  the  re-print,  is  to  remove 
that  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  distinct  and  full 
comprehension  of  the  author's  sentiments.  Not  only  so, 
but  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  matter  omitted  is 
less  or  greater,  the  whole  treatise  will  be  less  or  more 
involved  in  obscurity,  and  be  changed  into  a  mass  of  un- 
intelligible ideas,  instead  of  a  source  from  which  infor- 
mation could  be  derived.  For  this  the  reputation  of  the 
author  must  suffer.  He  alone  is  censured  by  the  reader 
and  reviewers,  when  indeed,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  pub- 
lisher. A  state  of  law  which  permits  authors  to  be  thus 
placed  in  a  false  position,  and  theirreputation  to  suffer, 
and  will  not  take  cognizance  of  the  aggressors,  is  morally 
wrong;  and  we  affirm  that  nothing  can  be  jpoliticaUy 
right  which  is  wrong  morally,  and  that  no  necessity, 
however  imperious,  can  justify  a  law  that  is  contrary  to 
the  immutable  and  eternal  principles  of  equity. 

But  if  there  be  no  sympathy  for  foreign  authors,  in 
this  particular,  we  should  at  least,  have  some  respect 
for  our  own.  This  unhallowed  game  is  played  by  both 
English  and  American  publishers.  ^^  Hancvenicrnhpeti- 
masque  damu^quey  We  defraud  each  other  equally,  on 
bolii  sides  of  the  water.  The  celebrated  Sparks,  having 
employed  himself  more  than  ten  years  in  laborious  study 
ana  collection  of  proper  materials,  produced  the  ^^  Liie 
and  Writings  of  Washington."  As  the  work  was  large, 
it  was  one  of  considerable  cost,  and  this  circumstance 
limited  its  circulation.  He  supposed  it  would  yield  him 
a  handsome  return  from  sales  in  England,  and  accord- 
ingly, advertised  it  in  the  popular  journals.  But  almost 
simultaneouslv,  was  offered  by  a  London  bookseller,  a 
mutilated  and  spurious  copy,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Person- 
al Beminiscences  and  Diaries  of  George  Washington," 
by  Jared  Sparks,  in  two  volumes.  Now,  these  two  vol- 
umes contained  nothing  more  than  a^  few  selections  from 
the  original  work,  with  additional  notes  appended  by 
the  Editor.    The  imposture  was  soon  detected.    But 
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when  the  publisher,  Mr.  Oolbnm,  was  called  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon,  he  replied  in  vindication  of  his  con- 
duct, that  he  was  only  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
code  of  honour  established  and  followed' by  American 
booksellei^,  who  re-published  all  his  books  the  moment 
they  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Although  this  plea  suited  the 
nnblisher  for  an  excuse,  it  was  small  consolation  to  Dr. 
oparks,  who,  as  he  was  deprived  of  the  spbstantial  pro- 
perty, would  have  preferred  to  have  been  left  alone  with 
the  glory  to  which  the  facetious  Camden,  acknowledged 
that  authors  had  a  right.  We  might  addaee  similar  in- 
stances of  mutilation,  perversion  and  suppression,  but 
we  merely  add,  that  if  such  a  state  of  law  long  ccmtinne, 
the  day  will  speedily  come  when  different  books,  under 
the  same  name,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  American  and 
British  scholars,  when  references  will  cease  to  be  guides 
in  reading,  and  when  the  identity  of  the  great  monu- 
ments of  genius  and  study  will  be  confounded  and  lost 
Eventually,  such  publications  must  prove  deleterious  to 
literature,  as  well  as  destructive  to  accurate  and  reliable 
information.  Much^better  would  it  be  were  the  integri- 
ty of  a  work  protected  from  such  unwarrantable  perver- 
sion by  an  interaational  law. 

The  second  method  by  which  authors  are  robbed  of 
the  honour  due  them  for  their  labor,  is  the  re-publication 
of  their  works  without  their  consent. 

If  our  neighbour  confer  a  favor  upon  us,  we  should 
feel  it  a  duty  to  return  it  at  the  proper  season ;  and  if  he 
labor  for  us,  and  expect  or  require  no  wages,  we  ought 
at  least,  to  call  him  a  good  and  clever  man.  But  for  the 
author,  who  has  toiled  for  years  in  our  service,  for  our 
instruction  or  amusement,  and  has  filled  our  libraries 
with  the  choicest  of  all  earthly  treasures,  there  is  no- 
thing !  Neither  recompense  nor  honor  1  All  is  gone. 
Our  sympathy  and  gratitude  are  no  more.  Is  not  this 
a  conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  an  international  law 
for  mutual  protection  of  British  and  American  writers! 

But,  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject  that  address- 
es itself  to  those  who  are  friendly  to  an  elevated  and 
honourable  policy.  No  literature  is  so  well  adapted  to 
national  prosperity  as  the  congenial  growth  of  the  na- 
tive soil.    This  is  the  very  basis  on  which  previous  Be- 
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publics  were  founded,  and  is  the  only  one  on  which  ours 
oan  be  expected  to  prosper.  If  we  would  have  a  litera- 
ture suited  to  the  wanto  of  the  community,  and  which 
will  increase  the  political  strength  and  security  of  the 
nation,  we  must  look  for  it  in  works  of  domestic  origin. 
They  must  be  manufactured  in  America.  They  can  be 
produced  no  where  else.  But  before  this  can  be  secured, 
provision  must  be  made  by  the  Governments  to  afford 
encouragement  to  indigenous  authorship.  We.  cannot 
reasonably  expect  a  multitude  of  works  of  a  high  cha- 
racter amoDffst  ourselves,  as  long  as  American  writers 
are  met  witb  the  excuse,  ^^It  is  not  worth  ou^  while  to 
pay  you  for  your  copy-riflht  since  your  publishers  can 
re-pnnt  the  best  English  ^books  for  nothing." 

Authors  must  enjoy  some  security  for  receiving  the 
value  of  their  labors,  as  well  as  other  men.  The  onljf 
provision  that  is  necessary  is  a  law  that  will  not  permit 
the  gratuitous  re-publication  of  foi^eign  works  in  the  same 
language.  As  soon  as  such  a  law  is  established,  Ameri- 
can authors  will  be  sufficiently  protected  and  amply  re- 
munerated, and  the  same  privileges  will  be  extended  to 
British  authors,  whether  living  or  dead.  No  longer  ex- 
cluded from  fair  competition,  American  writers  would 
produce  books  in  greater  abundance,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  advantages  resulting  from  a  purely  national  litera- 
ture would  be  fully  realized.  Literary  labor  being  more 
largely  remunerated,  will  attract  to  itself  greater  num- 
bers, and  Encourage  to  higher  degrees  of  mental  culture 
and  effort.  The  nation  will  be  more  thoroughly  instruct- 
ed. Refusing  to  depend  on  foreign  aid  and  learning, 
and  thus  to  condemn  its  citizens  to  intellectual  impo- 
tence and  dwarfishness,  it  will  at  length,  place  itself  in 
a  fiavourable  position  for  winning  all  those  trophies  of 
science  which  are  the  brightest  ornaments  of  States. 


ARTICLE  m. 

THE  EABLT  CONVERSION  OF  OHILDBEN. 

In  the  life  of  Dr.  A.  Alexander,  is  recorded  this 
remark,  ^^I  have  a  favorite  notion  that  this  is  a  rich 
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uncultivated  missionary  field.  There  shonld  be  a  class  pf 
preachers  for  children  alone.  If  I  were  a  yonnff  man^,  I 
would,  God  willing,  choose  that  field."  Ana  asain, 
"  Serincms  suited  to  children  can  be  preached.  I  nave 
tried  it  over  and  over,  Und  I  never  had  an  audience 
more  attentive,  or  who  better  understood  my  meaning."* 
This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  voice  of  wisdom ;  the  sug- 

festion  is  worthy  of  our  most  profound  consideration, 
be  rising  generation  of  children  and  youth  are  the  great 
hope  of  the  world.  And  how  long  will  the  Church  and 
Christian  parents  sleep  over  their  most  solemn  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter?  How  few,  even  of  thoee  who  have 
carried  their  children  to  the  altar  and  dedicated  them  to 
the  Saviour,  fulfil  their  solemn  pledges,  to  take  those 
same  little  ones  and  train  them  for  God. 

It  may  not  be  expedient,  at  present,  to  act  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Alexander,  and  provide  a  set  of  preach- 
ers specially  for  children ;  but  Christian  parents  can  be 
awakened  to  duty ;  to  preach,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample in  their  own  families,  to  labour  for  the  salvation 
of  tnose  standing  in  so  new  and  interesting  a  relation  to 
them. 

And  to  a  reflecting  mind,  and  especially  to  a  parent, 
what  more  interesting  object  than  a  neW-born  child? 
Weak,  both  in  body  and  in  mind,  it  has  just  started  in 
a  race  towards  a  goal  it  will  never  reach ;  it  has  begun 
an  existence  that  will  never  end^  bnt  run  parallel  with 
that  of  its  Creator.  Its  future  history  all  a  blank — un- 
written— unknown — save  to  the  mind  of  Omniscience. 

Whether  the  heir  of  joy  or  sorrow,  of  prosperity,  or  of 
diversity,  no  one  in  this  world  can  tell. 

What  an  obect  of  tender  love,  and  of  anxious  solici- 
tude to  the  immediate  cause  of  its  being;  and  if  a  first 
born,  how  strong,  and  yet  how  strange  that  new  affec- 
tion, that,  from  the  planting  of  our  Creator,  springs  up  in 
the  parental  bosom,  simultaneous  with  the  new  relation 
and  new  responsibility.  Angels  we  suppose,  were  crea- 
ted all  at  once ;  all  by  the  same  word  of  power,  and  iu 
the  possession  of  mature  faculties,  they  started  together 
the  race  of  immortality.  There  is  no  such  thing  among 
them  as  successive  generations.     Bnt  a  power  almost 

•  Pages  588,  584»  quoted  in  a  P.  Review,  Oot  ISM,  p.  891. 
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creative  is  conferred  on  creatures  of  a  mortal  race,  to  be 
the  means  of  bringing  into  being  others  like  themselves ; 
to  ffive  being  without  the  power  of  taking  it  away;  to 
call  up  out  of  non-existence,  a  self-moving,  conscious 
creature,  and  confer  upon  it,  in  embryo,  unmeasured  ex- 
pansion of  spiritual  life.  It  is  more  than*probable  that 
a  power  like  this  is  given  to  creatures  ia  no  other  world. 

And  can  any  who  stand  in  so  solemn  a  position  in 
this  world,  giving  birth  to  young  immortals,  under  a 
cwrse^  be  unconcerned  about  the  greatest  of  all  ooncerus 
fo  those  children  so  dependent  on  them }  Whether  they 
should  be  or  not,  under  God,  rested,  with  them ;  -and 
now,  whether  they  shall  be  forever  children  of  wrath, 
and  heirs  of  eternal  misery,  or  hold  seraphs'  harps  in  the 
realms  of  glory,  almc^t  or  quite  as  rnnch  depends  on 
them. 

By  parental  neglect,  tl^ey  may  be  led  to  say  with  the 
patient  patriarch,  ^^  Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was 
Dom,  and  the  night  in  which  it  was  said,  ^  there  is  a 
man  child  conceived.'  Let  that  day  be  darkness ;  let 
not  God  regard  it  from  above,  neither  let  the  light  shine 
npon  it."* 

They  may,  in  the  end,  wish  they  had  never  been  born, 
rather  than  to  have  filled  up  life  with  sin  and  misery ; 
than  to  have  met  a  shametul  end,  and  a  disgraceful 
death  :  instead  of  doing  what  they  might  have  done,  in 
filling  up  life  with  usefulness  and  honour,  and  dying  onl^ 
to  live  again  where  life  shall  never  end,  instead  of  shi- 
ning like  the  stars,  forever  and  ever.  They  may  curse  for- 
ever the  worse  than  neglect,  the  cruel  hatred,  as  they  then 
view  it,  of  those  who  gave  them  being,  but  who,  while 
attending,  perhaps  faithfully,  to  their  physical  wants, 
forgot  that  they  nad  souls,  and  neglected  to  provide  for 
their  imperishable  part. 

Let  us  imagine  the  thoughts  that  at  this  moment  fill 
the  minds  of  lost  souls  in  the  world  of  woe,  who  might, 
and  would  have  been  saved,  if  at  the  proper  time,  and 
by  proper  attention,  their  parents  had  instructed  them, 
restrained  them,  prayed  for  them,  and  laboured  for  their 
salvation,  who  were  the  children  of  the  covenant,  and  to 

•Jobiii:  Z,  kt. 
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whom  the  promises  beloDged.  If  they  bmd  sowed  the 
good  seed  oi  the  Word  in  tne  infant  mind,  and  watered 
it  with  tears,  and  waited  for  the  Divine  blessing  promised 
from  on  higL  For  Qod  has  established  a  sore  connection 
between  means  and  ends  here,  as  well  as  in  ntoiral  sow- 
ing and  reaping. 

iBut,  by  parental  neglect  of  a  plain  dntjr,  they  lost 
their  sonls,  their  crown  of  life,  their  birthright  of  bliss. 

And  what  will  be  their  bitter  reflections?  They  will 
think  within  themselves,  God  did  not  make  ns,  as  be  did 
the  angels,  in  the  foil  exercise  and  maturity  of  our  intd* 
lectual  and  moral  powers,  to  govern  and  control  our- 
selves from  the  first,  bnt  made  us  dependent  on  others 
who  had  them,  to  be  exercised  for  our  benefit.  If  that 
maturity  of  mind,  and  capacity  of  knowledge,  that  was 
in  the  angels  at  their  creation,  bad  been  given  to  us  at 
our  birth,  we  would  have  done  differently ;  our  course  of 
life,  and  our  whole  destiny,  as  rational  beings  and  free 
agents,  would  have  been  more  in  our  own  hands,  and  at 
our  own  responsibility. 

Or,  if  our  parents,  that  by  the  law  of  nature,  could 
not  stand  in  such  a  relation  till  they  had  attained  a  good 
degree  of  knowledge  and  judgment,  both  for  themselves 
and  tor  their  children,  had  exercised  them  in  our  behalf 
as  God  intended,  we  might  Jbave  been  drinking  draughts 
ever  fresh  from  the  fountain  of  life^  instead  of  draining 
dry  the  cup  of  the  Almighty's  wrath  for  our  wayward 
coui:8es. 

These  reflections  are  natural,  and  who  will  say  that 
they  are  too  strongly  expressed  ?  Who  will  say  they 
are  not  in  part  true  ?  For  men  do  not  lose  their  ration- 
ality when  they  lose  their  souls.  Indeed,  this  internal 
-action  of  the  mind  tearing  and  rending  itself  to  pieces; 
this  power  of  reflection,  this  exercise  ot  reason  and  con- 
science, while  the  thoughts  are  accusing  or  excusing  one 
another,  and  memory  is  addii^g  fuel  to  the  flame,  is  their 
torment. 

And  whatever  efibrts  they  may  make  to  throw  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  destruction  upon  others,  and  what- 
ever blame  may  attach  to  others  in  it,  they  cannot  rid 
themselves  notwithstanding,  of  the  thought,  that  ^'they 
knew  their  duty,  but  did  it  not.''    Every  one  shall  bear 
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his  0¥m  burden.  He  canDOt  justify  himself  by  the  fail- 
ure of  others,  but  every  effort  to  do  so  will  be  made. 

Nor  let  it  be  svpposed,  that  the  reflections  we  hare 
imagined  to  rise  in  tne  minds  of  the  lost,  are  pecnliar  to 
those  who  have  gone  down  to  ^rdition  from  the  fami- 
lies of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  of  elders,  or  even  of  pri- 
vate Christians.  Or,  that  the  duties  to  which  we  havQ 
alluded,  are  confined  to  professors  of  reliffion.  All  pa- 
rents are  under  the  same  obligation  to  do  all  that  one 
can  do,  to  secure  the  wel&re  of  those  they  have  brought 
into  being  for  etemitv.  These  obligations  are  independ- 
ent of  the  fact,  whelner  they  themselves,  are  Ohristians 
or  not.  They  owe  them  to  their  children,  when  not 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  just  as  much  as  if  thev 
were.  Neglect  of  duty  to  themselves,  a  failure  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation,  does  not  excuse  their  neglect  of 
duty,  both  natural  and  revealed,  to  thobe  who,  out  for 
them,  would  not  have  lived  at  all;  and  so,  but  for  them, 
would  not  have  run  the  fearful  hazard  of  eternal  loss. 
All  ought  to  be  children  of  God,  that  the  proniises  may 
belong  to  them^  and  to  their  children.  And  he  who  en- 
trusts so  precious  a  treasure  to  their  hands,  as  an  im- 
mortal soul,  the  workmanship  of  Divine  skill  and  power, 
willy  undoubtedly,  hold  them  responsible  for  its  safe 
keeping,  and  safe  return  to  him,  to  be  laid  up  among  his 
jewels ;  washed  in  his  blood,  sanctified  and  adomea  by 
the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  believe  that  the  time 
must  soon  come  when  very  difierent  views  will  be  en- 
tertained, at  least  by  Christians,  from  what  now  obtain, 
in  relation  to  the  early  conversion  of  children  to  God. 
We  hope  and  believe,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  tne  Christian  world  will  look  with  astonishment 
at  the  apathy  that  has  so  long  prevailed  on  the  subject. 

When,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  almost  a  miracle,  a 
real  prodigy,  that  a  child  from  two  or  three,  to  ten  years 
of  age  should  be  converted,  and  made  to  bear  the  fruit, 
and  give  evidence  of  solid,  consistent,  piety,  efforts  will 
generally,  be  made  to  secure  such  a  result,  and  it  will 
more  generally  be  looked  for  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 
Christian  ilimilies  at  least,  if  no  where  else.  And  in- 
fiEUit  voices  more  frequently  than  now,  will  be  heard 
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praising  the  Saviour  who  said,*  "  suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,"  and  who,  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings  has  perfected  praise.  And  what  is  need- 
ful for  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished? 

1.  That  the  church,  by  the  constant  presentation  of 
truth  and  duty  on  this  subject,  be  made  to  feel  their  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter.  That  parents  and  gaardians 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  stand  as  the  trustees  of  cove- 
nant blessings  in  behalf  of  the  rising  generation,  more 
valuable  than  all  the  gold  of  California,  and,  as  related 
to  an  endless  life,  more  important  to  their  welfare  than 
all  possible  temporal  provision  can  be.  And  that  to  se- 
cure these  blessings,  to  those  who  are  not  so  much  sepa- 
rate beings,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  shoots  growing  out  of 
the  parent  stem;  continuations  of  themselves,  and  hav- 
ing the  same  organic  life,  is  the  most  solemn  duty  that 
can  be  thought  of  next  after  making  their  own  calling 
and  election  sure.  That  they  feel,  that  to  make  a  great 
figure  in  this  world,  acquire  an  education,  great  wealth, 
and  an  establishment  in  life,  to  become  mmous  in  the 
eyes  and  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  nothing  and  less 
than  nothing  to  their  children,  in  comparison  with  gain- 
ing the  true  riches^ — a  crown  of  unfading  glory,  and  be- 
ing known  of  God  above  the  stars. 

And  that  whether  or  not,  their  children  should  be 
found  there,  and  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed  in  the 
heavenly  mansions,  depends  on  them,  almost  as  much 
as  their  features,  their  bodily  health  and  strength,  their 
gait  in  walking,  their  tastes  and  dispositions.  That  it 
may  almost  be  said  the  power  of  life  and  death,  the  keys 
of  Paradise  or  of  perdition,  are  in  the  hands  of  parents. 
That  though  they  must  be  converted,  and  need  the  com- 
munication of  Divine  grace,  in  order  to  see  the  kingdom 
of  God,  yet  that  the  conduct  of  the  parents  may  secure, 
or  prevent  this  heavenly  gift.  For  it  does  not  flow  in 
natural  channels  as  does  the  old  corruption  of  the  first 
Adam.    The  connection  between  the  faith  of  the  parent 

*MAtt  zix:  18,  14;  *ou6ia.    So,  in  Mark  z:  18,  14— alitUe  child:  in 

Luke  zyiii:  16,  ^psVl»  udant,  babe.  Comp.'Matt  zzi:  16,  vijv'icjv, 
infants. 
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and  thai  of  the  child,  if  it  exist,  is  Dot  by  a  natural,  but 
bj  a  supernatural  link.  Organic  life  coofimunicates  sin, 
not  grace,  for  "eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God." 

"2.  That  attention  to  this  great  object  begin  early, 
while  sin  is  in  embryo,  as  well  as  everything  else  per- 
taining to  the  new  being.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  plan, 
purpose,  and  distinct  calculation  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Let  it  no  sooner  be  announced  ^^unto  us  a 
child  is  born,  a  son  is  given,"  than  it  is  also  resolved, 
that  this  childshall  be  given  back  to  Gk)d,  and  made  an 
heir  of  his.  X)o  not  men  make  arrangements  in  other 
tespects,  for  the  reception  of  the  expected  stranger  be- 
fore his  arrival  ? — As  if  a  messenger  from  Heaven, — a 
gtfm,  a  flower  bud, — a  cherub  from  the  sky  dropped  into 
their  bosoms?  And  why  not,  even  before  it  opens  its 
sparkling  eyes  for  the  first  time  on  this  beautiful  world, 
be^in  to  make  preparation  for  polishing  and  refining  that 
livmg  gem,  that  whether  it  spend  many  or  few  days  on 
the  earth,  at  may  be  fitted  ror  a  place  in  the  Saviour's 
crown  of  glory?  Who  can  tell  what  impressions  for 
good  or  for  evil,  can  be  made  upon  th«  mind  and  heart 
of  the  infant,  long  before  he  can  articulate  the  first  word  ? 
and  before  the  develppement  of  reason?  There  is  a 
stamp  of  the  character  of  the  parent  on  the  child,  almost 
like  the  stamping  of  coin  in  the  die. 

^^Many  pei*8ons  seem  never  to  have  brought  their 
minds  down  close  enough  to  an  infant  child  to  under- 
stand that  anything  of  consequence  is  going  on  with  it 
till  after  it  has  come  to  language,  and  become  a  subject 
thus  of  instruction.  As  it  a  child  were  to  learn  a  lan- 
guage before  it  is  capable  of  learning  anything !  Where- 
as, there  is  a  whole  era,  so  to  speak,  before  language, 
which  may  be  called  the  era  of  impreasiona^  and  these 
impressions  are  the  seminal  principles  in  some  sense,  of 
the  activity  that  runs  to  language,  and  also  of  the  whole 
future  character.  I  strongly  suspect  that  more  is  done 
in  the  age  previous  to  language,  to  affect  the  character 
of  children,  whether  by  parents,  or  when  they  are  wait- 
ing in  indolent  security,  by  nurses  and  attendants,  than 
in  all  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  their  minority  af- 
terwards, for,  in  this  first  age,  the  age  of  impressions, 
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there  ffoee  out  in  the  whole  manner  of  the  parent,  the 
look,  the  voice,  the  handling, — an  expreesion  of  feeling, 
and  that  feeling  expressed,  streams  directly  into  the  som, 
and  reproduces  itself  there,  as  by  a  law  of  contagion. 

What  man  of  adnlt  age,  who  is  at  all  observant  of  him- 
self, has  failed  to  notice  the  power  that  lies  in  a  simple 
jpresenoe^  even  to  him  ?  To  this  power  the  infant  is  pass* 
ive  as  the  wax  to  the  seal.  When  therefore,  we  consid- 
er how  small  a  speck,  falling  into  the  nucleus  of  a  crys- 
tal, may  disturb  its  form,  or  how  the  smallest  mote  of 
foreign  matter  present  in  the  quickening  egg,  will  suffice 
to  pipduce  a  deformity;  considering  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  nice  conditions  of  repose,  in  one  case,  and 
what  accnr&tely  modulated  supplies  of  heat'in  the  other, 
are  neceeaary  to  a  perfect  product,  then  only  do  we- be- 
gin  to  imagine  what  work  ^s  going  on  in  the  sonl  of  a 
child  during  the  age  of  impressions.  Suppose  now,  that 
all  preachers  of  Christ  could  have  their  hearers  for  whole 
months,  in  their  own  will,  after  the  same  manner,  so  as 
to  move  them  by  a  look,  or  motion,  a  smile,  a  frown, 
and  act  their  own  sentiments  over  in  theni,  and  then  for 
whole  years,  had  them  in  authority,  to  command,  direct, 
tell  them  whither  to  go,  what  to  learn,  what  to  do,  regu- 
late their  hours,  their  books,  their  pleasures,  and  their 
company,  and  call  them  to  prayer  over  their  knees  every 
night  and  morning, — who  that  can  rightly  conceive  such 
an  organic  acting  of  one  being  in  many,  will  deem  it 
extravagant,  or  thmk  it  a  dishonour  to  the  grace  of  God, 
to  say  tnat  a  power  like  this,  may  well  be  expected  to 
fashion  all  who  come  under  it  to  newness  of  life  P'  "  And 
what  I  here  endeavor  to  do  is,  to  awaken  in  our  churches 
a  sense  of  this  power,  and  of  the  momentous  responsibili- 
ties that  accrue  under  it.  I  wish  to  produce  an  impres- 
sion that  God  has  not  held  ua  responsible  for  the  effect 
only  of  what  we  do  or  teach,  or  for  acts  of  control  and 
government,  but  quite  as  much  for  the  effect  of  our  be- 
mg  what  we  are,  that  there  is  a  plastic  age  in  the  house, 
rieceiving  its  type,  not  from  our  words,  but  from  our 
spirit, — one  whose  character  is  sleeping  in  the  moulds  of 
our  own."* 

*  Boshneirs  Christian  Nurture,  Priuoeton  Review,  Oct  1847. 
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3.  That  Christian  parents  have  impressed  upon  them 
the  solemn  obligations  acknowledged  in  the  ordinance 
of  baptism.  They  have  offered  their  children  to  God  in 
the  most  sotemn  manner ;  tbej  have  vowed  unto  him  and 
cannot  go  back.  It  is  as  if  Christ  received  ^^the  little 
children,"  at  their  hands,  and  then  gave  them  back  in 
troat,  to  be  trained  np  in  the  way  they  should  walk,  just 
as  the  mother  of  Moses  was  employed  to  educate  him 
for  Pharoah's  daugliter.  It  is  true,  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  does«4iot  create  the  obligations  of  parents,  but 
it  tends  to  impress  them,  and  to  increase  the  fidelity  of 

Sirents,  by  ^^  requiring  that  they  teach  the  child  to  read 
e  word  of  Qod ;  that  they  instruct  it  in  the  principles 
of  our  holy  religion,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament;  *  *  *  that  they jproy  and 
wrestle  for  it ;  that  they  set  an  example  of  piety  and 
godliness  before  it,  and  endeavor  by  all  the  means  of 
&od's  appointment,  to  bring  up  their  child  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord."*  If  parents  fulfil  their 
vows,  they  will,  undoubtedly,  be  rewarded  according  to 
their  faithfulness.  The  Saviour  will  give  them  for  their 
hire,  the  souls  of  their  beloved  ones. 

The  conversion  of  anv  souls,  is  in  answer  to  the  prayer 
of  faith,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  an  interest  at  a 
throne  of  grace,  and  what  prayer  will  the  Saviour  an- 
swer sooner  than  that  of  a  believing  parent  in  behalf  of 
the  child  that  has  been  given  to  him  in  the  arms  of  faith} 
Especially,  when  he  says  he  is  more  ready  to  give  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him,  than  earthly  parents 
are  to  give  good  gifts  to  their  children?  Every  new 
generation  of  believers  is  born  again  by  the  Spirit, 
through  the  fkith  of  preceding  believers,  who  are  their 
spiritual  progenitors.  When,  then,  natural,  parental  af- 
fection is  combined  with  Christian  parental  love,  with 
importunity  "offering  units  desires  to  God  for  things 
agreeable  to  his  holy  will,"  and  it  is  known  that  he  has 
said,  "  suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,"  will  he 
not  regard  such  prayer?.  Will  he  not  hear  the  father^s 
and  mother's  prayers  in  behalf  of  their  children  ? 

*  Pretbjterian  Oonfesncm  of  Faitk 
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over  the  child  is  great,  and  in  sach  hands,  naturally  tends 
to  beneficial  purposes."* 

5.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  outline  of  Gos- 
pel truth,  sufficient  to  be  the  means  of  conversion,  lies  in 
a  small  compass,  and  mav  be  easily  understood.  Those 
things  that  are  hid  from  the  worldly-wise  and  self-suffi- 
cient, are  revealed  unto  babes.  To  know  that  there  is  a 
God  who  deserves  to  be  loved,  and  that  they  are  sinful 
for  not  loving  him,  can  be  understood  very  early.  Very 
young  children  can  feel  compunctions  of  conscience  for 
doing  wrong.  They  can  pray ;  they  can  repent ;  they 
can  love  the  Saviour,  and  be  made  sensible  of  his  good- 
ness in  dying  for  them.  The/  can  feel  their  need  of 
his  cleansing  blood. 

.  That  very  truth  that  is  most  needful  to  be  known  as  a 
means  of  conversion,  its  Author  has  made  plain  and  easy 
to  those  who  seek  after  wisdom.  Children  may  learn 
the  fear  of  the  Lord:  they  that  seek  him  early  shall  find 
him.  j, 

6.  They  can  show  evidence  of  their  convertion  by  their 
works.  Perhaps  not  altogether  in  the  same  way  as  older 
persons,  and  more  mature  minds.  Their  experience  will 
DC  that  of  children,  but  there  may  be  more  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  Christ,  more  tenderness  of  conscience,  moi'6 
yielding  to  the  authority  of  the  Divine  word,  so  far  as 
known,  than  in  older  persons.  They  will  be  more  lovely 
and  sweet  in  their  tempers  and  dispositions;  they  will 
love  their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  more,  and  seek 
the  salvation  of  their  unconverted  friends. 

Nor  are  we  left  without  examples  of  persons  made 
heirs  of  God  in  childhood.  Many  such  are  recorded  in 
the  Bible.  Samuel,  the  prophet,  was  sanctified  in  in- 
fancy; Jeremiah  was  sanctified  before  birth,  and  ordain- 
ed a  prophet  unto  the  nations.f  The  same  is  true  of 
John  tne  Baptist.:]:  And  though  we  cannot  tell  at  what 
time  of  life  Timothy  was  converted,  yet  we  know  that 
he  had  a  pious  mother  and  grandmother,  whose  '^  un- 
feigned faith"  he  had  followed^  and  that  from  a  child  he 
had  koorwn  the  Holy  Scriptures.§ 

*  See  the  "Moral  Power  of  the  Domestio  Constitutioii,"  in  Anderson*! 
Family  Book, 
tilwamiahi:  0.    t^akeiilS.    §dTinL  i:  8;  iii:  10. 
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"  Do  you  know  me,  darling?''  sobbed  close  in  her  ear,  the 
voice  that  was  dearest,  but  it  awok^  no  answer.  All 
at  once  a  bricchtness,  as  if  from  the$  upper  world,  burst 
over  the  child's  c6lourless  countenance.  The  eye  lids 
flashed  open,  and  the  lips  parted  ; .  the  wan,  curdling 
hands  flew  up,  in  the  little  one's  last  impulsive  eflbrt,  as 
she  looked  piercingly  into  the  far  above.  "Mother!" 
she  cried,  with  surprise  and  transport  in  her  tone,  and 
passed  with  that  breath  to  her  motner's  bosom."* 

It  is  the  general  belief  that  infants,  dying  in  infancy, 
"coming  forth  like  a  flower  and  cut  down,"  are  the  pur- 
chase of  Christ's  death,  aud  amon^  those  whom  it  was 
his  purpose  to  save;  that  those,  whom  God  iu  his  holy 
providence,  has  determined  to  remove  tlrom  the  chilly 
olasts  of  this  sinful  world,  and  to  traniplant  to  a  more 
congenial  clime  to  bloom  beneath  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
Bighteousness,  will  be  purified  by  the  blood,  and  sanc- 
tified by  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord,  and  trained  under  his 
iipmediate  inspection,  by  angels,  for  his  more  complete 
service. 

We  believe  that  none  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of 
an  unclean,  and  that  the  human  race  are  altogetnerbom 
in  sins;  that  were  an  infant  from  the  best  of  ramilies,  so 
far  as  he  derives  anything  from  Adam,  taken  at  birth, 
and  carried  to  the  purest  place  in  any  other  planet, 
where  it  would  be  exposed  to  no  corrupt  communica- 
tions, or  evil  examples  from  others,  he  would  still  need 
justification  and  regenei^tion  in  order  to  be  happy;  and 
that,  though  incapable  of  exercising  any  conscious  expe- 
rience of  faith  and  repentance,  yet  as  he  has  without 
any  agency  of  his  own,  come  into  union  with  Adam, 
and  hence  come  under  condemnation  in  him,  so  as  the 
counterpart  of  that,  aud  without  any  personal  agency 
of  his  own,  and  before  capable  of  accountability,  he  may 
be  found  in  Christ,  and  made  a  partaker  of  the  redemp- 
tion purchased  by  him.  No  sooner  is  the  poison  of  sin 
infused  into  the  souls  of  such,  than  the  remedy  meets, 
counteracts  and  subdues  it,  and  grace  reigns  forever;  so 
that  there  is  never  in  them  the  conscious  working  of  sin 
and  Satan.     In  this  way,  according  to  the  purpose  of 

*Uarb*ugh's  Geleatial  Becognitioii,  £<L  186^  pp.  209,  2ia 
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him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will,  Heaven  is  filled  with  an '  innauierable  company. 
For  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  hnman  race  aie  in 
infancy.  "Elect  infants  dying  in  infancy,  are  regenera- 
ted and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  work- 
eth when  and  where,  and  how  he  pleaseth."*  And  we 
have  the  authority  of  Christ  himself  for  saying,  that  "of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  God,"  (Luke  xviii :  16,)  and  of 
Paul  that,  at  least  externally,  they  are  holy. — (1  Cor. 
vii :  4. 

"  Let  it  be  recollected  that  not  far  from  one-half  of  the 
chil<freu  which  are  born  die  in  infancy,  or  early  child- 
hood, and  there  is  reason  to  believe  are  happy  in  a  future 
world,  their  faculties  being  expanded  at  death,  so^s  to 
prepare  them  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  Heaven."f  This 
18  the  argument  of  Dr.  Gregory,  in  opposition  to  the  ob- 
jection of  infidels  that  God  '^  makes  the  greater  portion 
of  his  intelligent  creatures  forever  unhappy." 

Admit  his  statement,  and  how  many  millions  have 
been  translated  to  Heaven  from  this  sin-stricken  world, 
with  scarcely  a  taste  of  sin  or  death!  We  look  upon 
those  thus  snatched  away,  just  as  they  were  when  re- 
moved from  our  sight,  as  is  the  case  with  those  from 
whom  we  have  been  separated  on  earth;  we  think  of 
them  as  we  last  saw  them.  But,  as  the  latter  are  grow- 
ing in  stature,  and  developing  in  intellect,  during  the 
separation,  and  at  length  we  behold  with  surprise,  the 
great  change,  so,  with  our  prattling  babes,  the  delight 
of  our  eyes,  bow  great  will  be  our  surprise  to  recognise 
them  grown  up  under  the  tutorship  of  angels,  and  their 
minds  expanded  with  fuller  measures  of  knowledge  than 
ours,  who  have  lived  on  earth  so  much  longer ! 

In  the  time  when  infanticide  prevailed  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  a  mother  sent  away  an  infant  daughter  to 
share  the  common  fate  of  such,  but^  the  bearer,  without 
her  knowledge,  saved  the  life  of  the  child,  and  took  it  to 
another  island  and  reared  it ;  at  length  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  the  infant  had  grown  to 

*Pre8.  Oonl  Faith,  oh.  x:  see.  8.  Do.  in  Cumb.  Conf.  z:  8.  Do.  is 
Gonl  adopted  by  Synod  of  N.  £.  at  Boston,  USO;  Mather's  Hag.  voL  % 
ptffe  190,  ed.  1868.    Da  Synod  of  DorL 

f  Gregory's  Evidenees,  page  448. 
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ISTor  is  the  work  of  that  Spirit,  wboee  operations,  as 
Christ  has  taught  ns,  in  his  diaconrse  with  Nicodemns, 
are  so  mysterious,  in  thereon  version  of  infanta,  and  very 
young  children,  confined  to  the  ageof  miraoles,'or  of  in- 
spiration. Modem  timee  have  furnished  many  proofe  of 
this.  The  history  of  the  church  records  the  experiences 
of  many  of  the  lambs  of  Christ's  flock  that  he  nas  gath- 
ered in  his  arms. 

President  Edwards,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  great 
work  of  grace  in  New  En^nd,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  remarks,  ^^  The  ^otda  of  very  many  UtUe 
children  have  been  remarkably  enlightened,  and  their 
hearts  wonderftilly  affected  and  enlai^;ed,  and  their 
mouths  opened,  expressing  themselves  in  a  manner  far 
beyond  their  years,  and  to  the  just  astoniahment  of  those 
that  heard  them ;  and  some  of  them  from  time  to  time, 
for  many  months,  greatly  and  delightfully  affected  with 
the  glory  of  divine  things,  and  the  excellency  and  love 
of  the  Redeemer,  with  their  hearts  greatly  filled  with 
love  to,  and  joy  in  him,  and  have  continued  to  be  serious, 
and  pious,  in  their  behaviour."*  And  again,  "  God  in 
this  work  has  shown  a  remarkable  regard  to  little  chil- 
dren ^  never  was  there  such  a  glorious  work  amongsty^v- 
sons  m  their  childhood,  as  has  been  of  late  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  has  been  pleased  in  a  wonderful  manner,  to 
perfect  praise  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings." 

Cotton  Mather  says  of  John  Clap,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  "from  his  infancy  he  discovered  a  singu- 
lar delight  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whereby  he  was  mcule 
wise  unto  salvation,  and  he  also  made  himself  yet  far- 
ther amiable  by  his  obedience  to  his  parents,  and  his 
courtesy  to  all  his  neighbours."  "Anne  Greenouch  left 
the  world  when  she  was  but  about  five  years  old,  and 
yet  gave  astonishing  discoveries  of  a  regard  unto  God 
and  Christ,  and  her  own  soul,  before  she  went  away." 
These,  and  several  other  such  cases,  the  author  "  pre- 
served and  published  for  the  encouragement  of  piety  in 
other  children."f 

Others  have  recorded  similar  examples  of  those  who 

*  Old  £ditiox^  Part  i^  page  69,  and  Part  iii.,  page  186. 
t  Mather's  Magnolia  Ed.,  1868,  vol  2,  pp.  480,  486. 
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were  young  in  years,  but  old  in  grace.  David  Brown, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  fonr  and  a  Jialf  years,  loved  the 
Savionr,  prayed,  sung,  aud  recited  hymns.  He  feftred 
not  death.  Louisa  Mortlock  gave  evidence  of  having  a 
Dew  heart  after  four  years  of  age,  and  died  at  about  ten. 
She  read  the  Bible  at  live.  Slie  felt  deeply,  the  evil  of 
sin,  and  trusted  in  the  incri'ts  of  Christ  for  pardon.  She 
manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  her 
friends,  remarking  to  her  sister,  "  the  hope  of  glory 
through  the  blooa  of  Christ  makes  me  happy." — See 
Prov.  XX :  n. 

But  time  would  fail  us  to  speak  of  Jas.  Jones,  Mooney 
Mead,  Mary  Lathrop,  Phebe  Bartlett,  Margaret  Walton, 
and  others,  whose  names  are  in  the  .Book  of  Life,  and 
who,  in  the  morning  of  their  days,  were  gathered  into 
the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  quote  however,  the  following 
most  touching  incident:  "A  little  girl,  in  a  family  of 
my  acquaintance,  a  lovely  and  precious  child,  lost  her 
mother  at  an  age  too  early  to  fix  the  loved  features  in 
her  remembrance.  She  was  beautiful;  and  as  the  bud 
of  her  heart  unfolded,  it  seemed  as  if  won  by  that  mo- 
ther's prayers  to  turn  instinctively  heavenward.  The 
sweet,  conscientious,  and  prayer-loving  child,  was  the 
idol  of  the  bereaved  family.  But  slie  faded  away  early. 
She  would  lie  upon  the  lap  of  the  firiend  who  topk  a  mo- 
ther'a  kind  care  of  her,  and,  winding  one  wasted  arm 
about  her  neck,  would  say,  "Now  tell  me  about  my 
mamma!" 

And  when  the  oft  told  tale  had  been  repeated,  she 
wonid  ask  softly,  "Take  me  into  the. parlor;  I  want  to 
see  my  mamma!"  The  request  was  never  refused;  and 
the  affectionate  sick  child  would  lie  for  hours,  gazing  on 
her  mother's  portrait.     But 

Pale  and  wan  she  grew,  and  weakly, — 
Bearing  all  her  pains  so  meekly, 
That  to  them  she  stUl  grew  dearer, 
As  the  trial  hour  grew  nearer. 

*  That  hour  came  at  last,  and  the  weeping  neighbours 
assembled  to  see  the  little  child  die.    The  dew  of  death 
was  i^eady  on  the.flower,  as 'its  life-sun  was  going  down. 
Vol.  vni. — No.  4.  4 
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*'  Do  you  know  me,  darling?''  sobbed  close  in  her  ear,  the 
voice  that  was  dearest,  but  it  awoke  no  answer.  All 
at  once  a  brightness,  as  if  from  the  upper  world,  burst 
over  the  child's  colourless  countenance.  The  eye  lids 
flashed  open,  and  the  lips  parted ;.  the  wan,  curdling 
hands  flew  up,  in  the  little  one's  last  impulsive  eflbrt,  as 
she  looked  piercingly  into  the  far  above.  "Mother!" 
she  cried,  with  surprise  and  transport  in  her  tone,  and 
passed  with  that  breath  to  her  mother's  bosom."* 

It  is  the  general  belief  that  infants,  dying  in  infancy, 
"coming  forth  like  a  flower  and  cut  down,"  are  the  pur- 
chase of  Christ's  death,  and  among  those  whom  it  was 
his  purpose  to  save;  that  those,  whom  God  in  his  holy 
providence,  has  determined  to  remove  firom  the  chilly 
masts  of  this  sinful  world,  and  to  transplant  to  a  more 
congenial  clime  to  bloom  beneath  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
Kighteousness,  will  be  purified  by  the  blood,  and  sanc- 
tified by  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord,  and  trained  under  his 
iip mediate  inspection,  by  angels,  for  his  more  complete 
service. 

We  believe  that  none  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of 
an  unclean,  and  that  the  human  race  are  altogetnerborn 
in  sins;  that  were  an  infant  from  the  best  of  ramilies,  so 
far  as  he  derives  anything  from  Adam,  taken  at  birth, 
and  carried  to  the  purest  place  in  any  other  planet, 
where  it  would  be  exposed  to  no  corrupt  communica- 
tions, or  evil  examples  from  others,  he  would  still  need 
justification  and  regeneration  in  order  to  be  happy ;  and 
that,  though  incapable  of  exercising  any  conscious  expe- 
rience of  faith  and  repentance,  yet  as  he  has  without 
any  agency  of  his  own,  come  into  union  with  Adam, 
and  hence  come  under  condemnation  in  him,  so  as  the 
counterpart  of  that,  and  without  any  personal  agency 
of  his  own,  and  before  capable  of  accountability,  he  may 
be  found  in  Christ,  and  made  a  partaker  of  the  redemp- 
tion purchased  by  him.  No  sooner  is  the  poison  of  sin 
infused  into  the  souls  of  such,  than  the  remedy  meets, 
counteracts  and  subdues  it,  and  grace  reigns  forever;  so 
that  there  is  never  in  them  the  conscious  w^orking  of  sin 
and  Satan.     In  this  way,  according  to  the  purpose  of 

*Uarb*ugh*s  GeleetUa  Recognition,  Ed.  1S62,  pp.  209,  2ia 
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him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will,  Heaven  i&  filled  with  an  innumerable  company. 
For  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  human  race  aie  in 
infancy.  "Elect  infants  dying  in  infancy,  are  regenera- 
ted and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  work- 
etb  when  and  where,  and  how  lie  pleaseth."*  And  we 
have  the  authority  of  Christ  himself  for  saying,  that  "of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  God,"  (Luke  xviii :  16,)  and  of 
Paul  that,  at  least  externally,  they  are  holy. — (1  Cor. 
vii :  4. 

"  Let  it  be  recollected  that  not  far  from  one-half  of  the 
chil<freu  which  are  born  die  in  infancy^  or  early  child- 
hood, and  there  is  reason  to  believe  are  happy  in  a  future 
world,  their  faculties  being  expanded  at  death,  sotis  to 
prepare  them  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  Heaven."f  This 
18  the  argument  of  Dr.  Gregory,  in  opposition  to  the  ob- 
jection of  infidels  that  God  "  makes  the  greater  portion 
of  his  intelligent  creatures  forever  unhappy." 

Admit  his  statement,  and  how  many  millions  have 
been  translated  to  Heaven  from  this  sin-stricken  world, 
with  scarcely  a  taste  of  sin  or  death !  We  look  upon 
those  thus  snatched  away,  just  as  they  were  when  re- 
moved from  our  sight,  as  is  the  case  with  those  from 
whom  we  have  been  separated  on  earth;  we  think  of 
them  as  we  last  saw  them.  But,  as  the  latter  are  grow- 
ing in  stature,  and  developing  in  intellect,  during  the 
separation,  and  at  length  we  behold  with  surprise,  the 
great  change,  so,  with  our  prattling  babes,  the  delight 
of  our  eyes,  bow  great  will  be  our  surprise  to  recognise 
them  grown  up  under  the  tutorship  of  angels,  and  their 
minds  expanded  with  fuller  measures  of  knowledge  than 
ours,  who  have  lived  on  earth  so  much  longer ! 

In  the  time  when  infanticide  prevailed  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  a  mother  sent  away  an  infant  daughter  to 
share  the  common  fate  of  such,  bufr  the  bearer,  without 
her  knowledge,  saved  the  life  of  the  child,  and  took  it  to 
another  island  and  reared  it ;  at  lensth  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  the  intant  had  grown  to 

*Pre8.  Gonl  Faith,  oh.  x:  see.  8.  Do.  in  Cumb.  Con!  z:  8.  Do.  ia 
Gonl  adopted  by  Synod  of  N.  £.  at  Boston,  IflSO;  Mather^s  Mag.  voL  % 
page  190,  ed.  1868.    Da  Synod  of  DorL 

t  G-regory's  Evidenoea,  page  448. 
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woman's  estate,  she  was  restored  to  the  arms  of  the  as- 
tonished and  delighted  mother.  And  What  a  meeting 
was  that,  after  such  a  separation!  It  was  trnly  as  lite 
from  the  dead ! 

So,  when  the  mother  meets  on  high, 
Tlie  babe  she  lost  in  infancy, 

Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  an<l  fears, — 
The  day  of  woe,  the  watchful  nighty — 

For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears^ — 
An  ot*^-/>aymcnJ  of  delight?  ' 

The  following  beautitnl  Hymn  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
great  man,  who,  when  President  cf  the  United  States, 
repeated  the  prayers  his  mother  taught  him : 

That  inextinguishable  beano,  • 

With  dust  united  at  our  birth. 
Sheds  a  more  dim,  discolonred  gleam, 

The  more  it  lingers  upon  earth. 

But  when  the  Lord  of  mortal  breath 

Decrees  his  bounty  to  resume. 
And  points  the  silent  shaft  of  death 

Which  speeds  an  infant  to  the  tomb ; 

No  passion  fierce,  no  low  desire, 
Has  quenched  the  radiance  of  the  flame ; 

Back  to  its  God  the  living  fire 
Reverts  unclouded  as  it  came. 

Then  at  the  Heavenly  Father's  hand, 

Nearest  the  throne  of  living  light. 
Behold  the  infant  seraphs  stand 

And  dazzling  shine  where  all  are  bright 

If  then,  it  be  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  that 
those  whom  he  has  decreed  to  remove  before  the  period 
of  pereonal  accountability,  should  enjoy  the  efficacious 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  why  not  much  more  those  whom 
he  has  decreed  to  remain  here,  to  grow  up  in  time,  and 
under  parental  instruction?  Why  not  expect  regenera- 
ting influence,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  latter 
case,  as  well  as  in  the  former?  It  is  the  same  power 
that  does  the  work  in  both  cases,  and  if  the  children  of 
Christians  are  not  sanctified  in  infancy,  let  them  remem- 
ber, that  sanctifying  grace  is  abundant,  and  ready  in  the 
hands  of  Christ,  who  has  received  ffit'ts  for  men,  and 
moreover,  if  they  have  true  faith,  tnat  is  the  channel 
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ready  provided  for  that  grace  to  flow  through,  and  they 
must  boware  lest  it  be  said  in  the  end,  "Ye  had  not  be- 
cause ye  asked  not,"  when  they  see  their  children  on  the 
left  liand  of  the  Judge. 

God  does  regard  his  holy  covenant;  he  cannot  deny 
himself.  The  Church  is  an  organized  body,  perpetuating 
itself.  It  is  true,  that  in  its  progress,  it  incoi^porates 
some  foreign  elements;  it  draws  in  many  iVom  the  world 
that  lieth  in  wickedness,  and  makes  them  fellow-citizeris 
with  the  saints;  but  the  main  l>ody,  from  generation  to 
generation,  is  from  within  itself.  As  the  gulf  stream 
along  our  coast,  passes  through  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
commingling  in  some  Small  degree,  thungh  for  the  mofirt; 
part,  preserving  its  own,  so  is  ttie  course  of  the  church 
m  the  midst  of  an  adulterous  and  sinful  generation. 

If  statistics  could  be  collected  from  mosft  of  our  church- 
es, we  should,  in  all  probability,  be  astonished  at  the 
result. 

It  was  found  that,  in  a  congregation  in  one  of  the 
Northern  States,  where  two-thirds  of  the  attendants  were 
not  professoi-B  of  religion,  there  were  added  to  the  church, 
in  a  couree  of  years,  five  hundi'ed  membei's,  and  c)ut  of 
these, /y>wr  hundred  and  eighty  were  the  children  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  covenant. 

It  is  a  gi-eat  blessing  to  be  connected  with  the  house- 
hold of  faith,  even  extenially.  "It  is  a  fact,  that  a  com- 
paratively large  'proportion  of  the  descendants  of  th% 
pioua  themselves,  for  many  generations,  become  trne 
Christians."  *'  Some  of  the  most  devotedly  pious  people 
of  this  land,  are  the  descendants  of  the  Hugonots,  who 
were  expelled  from  France.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  piety  in  this  country  has  been  derived  from  the 
"Pilgrims,"  who  landed  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  and 
God  has  blessed  their  descendants  in  New  England  and 
elsewhere,  with  numerous  revivals  of  religion.  We  ai'e 
acquainted  with  the  descendants  of  John  Rogers,  the 
first  martyr  in  Queen  Mai*/?^  i*^ign,  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  generations.  With  a'kingle  exception,  the  old- 
est son  in  the  family  has  beeira  clergyman, — sotn^  of 
them  eminently  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety, 
and  there  are  few  families  in  this  land^  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  whom  are  more  pious  than  that  family. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School 
Society,  in  1838,  made  a  limited  investigation  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts  about  the  religions 
character  of  the  families  of  Ministers  and  Deacons,  with 
reference  to  the  charge  so  often  urged,  that  the  ^^sons 
and  daughters  of  Ministers  and  Deacons  were  worse 
than  common  children."  In  268  families  he  found  1290 
children  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  Of  these,  884,  almost 
three-fourths,  were  hopefully  pious;  794  had  united  with 
the  churches ;  61  entered  the  ministry ;  only  17  are  dis- 
sipated, and  about  half  only  of  these  became  so  while 
with  their  parents.  In  eleven  of  these  families,  there 
are  123  children,  and  all  bat  seven  uious.  In  fifty-six 
families,  there  are  249  children  over  firteen,  and  all  hope- 
fully pious."* 

Inhere  are  many  advantages  in  early  conversion.  We 
can  but  just  indicate  a  few  of  them : 

1*.  It  is,  humanly  speaking,  easier,  and  the  longer  a 
pei*8on  lives  at  enmity  with  God,  the  less  hope  of  his 
conversion. 

2.  True  piety  makes  children  more  lovely  and  obedi- 
ent, and  causes  more  satisfaction  to  parents.  An  un- 
godly child  is  a  fountain  of  misery  to  both  father  and 
mother. 

3.  If  they  live  they  will  be  saved  from  many  sins  of 
youth.  And  how  many  suffer  deep  remorse  all  the  lat- 
ter part  of  life  for  these.  So  prays  the  Psalmist,  "  Re- 
member not  against  me  the  sins  of  my  youth."f 

4.  They  will  be  better  qualified  to  serve  God  as  they 
grow  up»  Their  piety  will  increase  in  power,  and  be- 
come the  habit  of  the  soul.  It  will  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  sinful  habits  to  be  broken  up  and  corrected  after- 
ward. 

6.  If  they  die  early,  their  great  work  will  be  done ; 
and  if  they  live,  they  will  have  so  much  longer  time  to 
lay  up  treasure  in  Heaven. 

1.  This  subject  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  con- 
version of  the  world,  and  t^  introduction  of  the  millen- 
nium.    Piety  must  flourish  in  the  family,  then  its  diffa- 

*  Rev.  A.  Barnes'  Com.  Isa.  ob.  lix :  21. 

f  P8.XXT:  1.    SeeaUo^  Jobziii:  26,  zx:  11;  2Tim.ii:  22. 
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sive  inilnence  spread  through  the  church,  and  then,  like 
leaven,  it  will  spread  over  the  world.  The  love  of  the 
Christian  heart  will  first  embrace  friend,  parent,  bro- 
ther, his  country  next,  and  then  the  human  race.  The 
moral  power  of  progress  in  the  church  is  home  piety. 
This  is  the  nursery  where  souls  are  born  into  the  king- 
dom and  trained  up  for  glory.  Here  are  the  centres  of 
that  influem^e  that  is  felt,  and  will  be  to  the  uttermost 

?arts  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  remotest  ages  of  time, 
his  is  the  real  missionary  spirit,  that  carries  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  church  to  the  arid  wastes  of  Africa, 
the  burning  clime  of  India,  or  to  the  snows  and  ice  of 
Greenland,  to  seek  the  welftire  of  their  race. 

2.  It  is  both  impossible  and  absurd,  that  the  minds  of 
children  shall  be  left  free  frofai  all  bias  till  they  come  to 
maturity,  and  exercise  their  own  choice  as  to  the  opin- 
ions they  shall  adopt,  as  is  often  claimed  by  infioels. 
The  seeds  of  sin  and  error  are  already  planted ;  unless 
checked  and  restrained  by  pious  culture,  they  will  grow 
and  bear  fruit  unto  death.  Insteat]  of  being  left  free 
and  untrammelled,  to  make  choice,  the  die  is  cast,  the 
soul  is  committed;  and  to  leave  the  matter  there  is  to 
give  great  vantage  ground  to  the  enemy.  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  saould  go^  or  he  wiU  go  in  the  wrong 
way. 

3.  There  is  great  value  in  church  relations  and  privi- 
leges, if  rightly  improved.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  bcJ 
a  member  of  a  Christian  familv,  and  hence  "A<5y,"  in 
the  sense  of  the  apostle.  God  remembers  mercy  to  a 
thousand  generations  of  them  that  love  him  sna  keep 
his  commandments.  The  estimate  that  should  be  put 
upon  such  a  connection  with  the  church,  as  follows  the 
line  of  Christian  parentage,  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind  ana  heart 
in  a  well  ordered  household,  where  God,  and  his  law, 
and  his  ordinances  are  honoured,  with  those  that  tend  to 
prove  the  character  in  the  families  of  the  irreligious,  the 
worldly,  the  profane.  By  comparing  the  condition  of 
those  placed  by  Providence  under  the  discipline  and  in- 
struction of  persons  of  consistent  piety,  with  the  families 
of  the  heathen,  who  call  not  upon  the  name  of  God,  but 
whose  tender  mercies  are  cruelty,  we  may  see  what 
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they  lost,  when  broken  off  from  their  own  olive  tree,  to 
whom  once  belonged  "  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and 
the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service 
of  God  and  the  promises." 

They  rejected  the  Messiah  and  he  rejected  them,  and 
the  unbelief  and  guilt  of  the  fathers  are  perpetuated  in 
their  children  to  the  latest  generations,  while  we.  Gen- 
tiles, succeed  to  the  inheritance,  and  stand,  while  we  do 
stand,  hy  faith. 

And  it  is  a  thought  that  should  weigh  heavily  on  the 
minds  of  ungodly  heads  of  families,  that  they  are  sin- 
ning, not  only  against  their  own  souls,  but  depriving 
their  children  of  a  great  blessing.  It  is  often  remarked 
of  those  who  have  been  connected  with  the  church,  and 
have  taken  offence  at  the  truth,  and  turned  pei*secutors 
of  godly  Ministers,  that  their  families  become  irreligious, 
dissipated,  and  go  to  ruin.  "Yea,"  says  a  quaint  old 
divine,  "you  may  sometimes  mark  it  in  our  churches;  a 
church  has  long  enjoyed  an  excellent  Minister,  but  they 

frow  at  length  full  of  unaccountable  prejudices  ^gainst 
im :  the  Son  of  God  seeing  this,  their  folly,  sends  for 
that  Minister  away  to  Heaven  presently,  and  lets  them 
supply  themselves  with  such  another  when  they  can  find 
him." 


ARTICLE  IV. 

BLEDSOE^  THEODICY. 


A  Theodicy :  or  vindication  of  the  Divine  glory ^  as 
raa/mfested  in  the  Constitution  and  government  of  the 
moral  world.  By  Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe,  Profess- 
or of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Mississippi. 
1854. 

We  feel  rather  surprised  that  this  book  says  nothing 
about  poor,  dear,  Michael  Servetus.  It  omits  also,  the 
nasal  psalms  of  the  ancient  covenanters ; — says  nothing 
about  the  burning  of  witches  in  New  England ; — nothing 
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abont  the  grief  of  St.  Angustine  at  parting  with  his  con- 
cubine, ifiit,  to  judge  from  what  does  appear,  and  from 
the  spirit  of  tlie  book,  those  things  will  come  yet,  in 
some  future  edition,  when  \h%  author's  heart  shall  be 
set  up  in  types,  in  complete  fonn.  Thongh  the  book  is 
one  of  higher  pretensions,  and  in  some  respects,  of  de- 
cidedly superior  merits,  to  the  common  anti-Calvinistic 
tracts,^  in  which  our  Methodist  brethren  take  delight; 
yet  the  same  hot  and  half-phrenzied  antipathy  to  the 
theology  of  the  apostle  Paul,  appears  in  it,  whenever, 
in  an  unguarded  page,  the  passions  of  the  soul  break 
through  the  incrustations  of  calm  philosophic  dignity  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  written. 

During  the  summer  of  1854,  Professor  Bledsoe  was 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Visitons  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  that  institution, 
and  was  accordingly,  transferred  from  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  in  which  he  had  held  the  similar  chail*,  to 
the  Univeitiity  of  Virginia.  Simultaneously  with  the 
appearance  of  the  new,  learned,  and  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor in  Virginia,  was  the  appearance  of  this  new  work 
of  his;  not  on  Objects  usually  held  to  lie  within  the  pe- 
culiar province  of  a  Professor  of  Mathematics,  but  upon 
some  of  the  deepest  questions  of  moral  and  theological 
speculations  of  all  time.  The  simultaneous  appearance 
of  the  author  and  his  book  among  us,  was  well  adapted 
to  give  an  acceptance  to  the  book  which  it  might  not 
otherwise  have  attained.  Then,  although  the  book  is 
oh  a  subject  on  which  no  man  has  any  business  to  in- 
quire at  all,  as  no  man  possesses  either  the  means  or  the 
capacity  to  inquire ;  ana  if  any  man  does  inquire  at  all, 
it  ought  to  be  long  after  his  undergraduate  age,  in  his 
sober  and  mature  years, — ^yet  it  has  evident  adaptation  to 
captivate  wayward,  passionate,  aspiring,  young  minds; 
is  artfully  addressed  to  those  ^^who  may  possess  ioth  the 
desire  andthe  capacity  to  think  for  themselves  ^^'^  and  can 
be  held  guiltless,  we  think,  by  no  reader  of  its  pages,  of 
a  wish  and  an  attempt,  to  create  fierce  and  passionate 
prejudices,  by  its  constant  raillery,  and  its  frequently 
genuine  wit,  against  a  large  class  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. In  all  this,  we  do  not  intend  to  utter  one  sylla- 
ble of  co'mplaint.    We  shall  admit  the  largest  freedom 
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on  such  matters  to  be  the  best  policy.  We  shall  even 
admit  a  change  of  the  good  old  Latin  maxim :  Cfuique 
in  sua  arte  credendum.  So  it  used  to  read.  But  if  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics  wished  to  teicb  theology,  or 
theodicy,  so  be  it.  We  shall  enter  no  protest,  tnotigh 
the  maxim  be  henceforth  held,  in  the  Virgmia  Univer- 
sity, to  read :  Cuique  in  altera  arte  credendum j — and 
the  other  wise  old  saw  be  also  newly  set  to  read :  Omnes 
poasumiu  omnia.  We  say  we  shall  make  no  complaint 
of  those  things,  and  enter  no  protest,  but  simply  indi- 
cate, before  hand,  our  reasons  for  treating  this  oook,  as 
we  may  be  able,  and  as  will  appear  further  on  in  this 
article. 

The  great  question  of  the  Theodicy,  is  the  great  ques- 
tion on  which  men  who  love  to  speculate  upon  the  un- 
revealed  secrets  of  God,  and  think  themselves  capable 
of  doin^  so,  have  been  prone  to  try  their  flights  m  all 
ages :  How  oamk  sin  into  the  world  ?  To  this  question 
the  following  solution  is  given;  page  197: 

"The  question  why  God  permitted  sin  seems  to  bean 
unmeaning  question.  It  is  unmeaning  because  it  seeks 
to  ascertam  the  reason  why  God  has  permitted  a  thing 
which  in  reality,  he  has  not  permitted  at  all.  Having 
created  a  world  of  moral  agents,  that  is,  a  world  endow- 
ed with  the  power  to  sin,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
prevent  sin,  so  long  as  they  continued  to  exist  as  moral 
agents.  A  universe  of  such  agents  given,  its  liability  to 
sin  is  not  a  matter  for  the  will  of  God  to  permit;  this  is  a 
necessary  consequence  from  the  nature  of  moral  agents. 
He  could  no  more  deny  peccability  to  such  creatures 
than  he  could  deny  the  properties  of  the  circle  to  a  cir- 
cle; and  if  he  could  not  prevent  such  a  thing,  it  is  sure- 
ly very  absurd  to  ask  why  he  permitted  it.  On  the  sup- 
{»osition  of  such  a  world,  God  did  not  permit  sin  at  all. 
t  could  not  have  been  prevented." 

This  is  sufficiently  intelligible.  It  is  the  fundamental 
proposition  of  the  book.  It  is  not  new.  But  so  bold  an 
espousal  of  it  has  rarely  occurred.  It  has  sometinjes 
been  brought  out  as  a  mere  hypothetical  mode  of  escape 
from  the  atheistic  question,  why  God  did  not  prevent 
sin,  if  he  was  omnipotent,  and  hated  sin.  But  our  au- 
thor adopts  it,  not  as  a  hypothesis,  but  as  a  fact; — not 
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because  he  needs  it,  but  because  he  likes  it ; — not  merely 
against  the  atheist,  nor  principally  a^inst  the  atheist, 
but  also  and  principally,  against  the  Ualvinist.  And  he 
seems  heartily  to  adopt  that  peculiar  mode  of  mental 
philosophy,  as  to  the  nature  of  moral  a^nts,  which  re- 
moves the  human  soul  from  under  Divine  influence, 
which  necessarily  goes  along  with  his  theory;  we  quote 
from  iMige  194 1  > 

^^  It  infinite  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  power,  should 
muster  all  the  means  and  appliances  in  the  universe, 
and  cause  them  to  bear^  with  united  energy  on  a  single 
mind,  the  effect  product,  however  grand  and  beautitul, 
would  not  be  the  virtue  of  the  agent  in  whom  it  is  pro- 
duced. Nothing  can  be  his  virtue  which  is  produced 
by  an  extraneous  agency.  This  is  a  dictate  of  the  uni- 
versal reason  and  consciousness  of  mankind." 

Many  other  declarations  to  this  eflT^ct  might  be  pro- 
duced, but  this  is  sufficient,  and  will  hardly  be  denied 
by  an^  one,  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
book  m  relation  to  the  influence  of  motives  on  the  hu- 
man mind,  or  as  they  are  called,  '' extraneous  agencies." 
The  Book  is  eqvAlly  explicit  in  denying  the  efficiency  of 
the  other  mode  of  influence  over  the  human  soul,  usual- 
ly ascribed  to  God,  that  is,  the  influefice  of  th^  Divine 
Spirit  within  the  heart;  page  353: 

"All  divines  admit,  says  Bayle,  that  God  can  infalli- 
bly produce  a  good  act  of  the  will  in  a  human  soul, 
without  dei)riving  it  of  the  use  of  liberty."  "This  is  no 
longer  admitted,"  says  Professor  Bledsoe.  "  We  call  it 
in  question.  We  deny  that  such  an  act  can  be  pro- 
duced, either  with  or  without  depriving  the  soul  of  lib- 
erty. We  deny  that  it  can  be  produced  at  all;  for  what- 
ever God  may  produce  in  the  human  soul,  ihis  is  not, 
this  cannot  be,  the  moral  goodness  or  virtue  of  the  soul 
in  which  it  is  produced.  In  other  words,  it  is  not,  and 
caanot  be,  an  object  of  praise  or  of  moral  approbation  in 
him  whom  it  is  thus  caused  to  exist." 

The  reader  will  see  from  these  passages,  the  fairness 
of  which  we  do  not  fear  that  any  reader  of  the  book  will 
question,  to  what  an  immense,  and  cold,  and  comfortless, 
aistance  from  God,  this  book  removes  the  soul  of  man. 
He  will  also,  begin  to  see  what  that  thing  is^  which  Pro- 
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fe??t^or  Bledsoe  calls  the  liberty,  or  tVeedpm,  of  the  human 
will.  He  will  begin  to  perceive  that  by  freedom  of  the 
will,  he  means  its  exemption,  not  only  from  subjection 
to  God,  but  exemption  also  from  the  influence  of  truth, 
reason,  wisdom,  prudence,  and  every  other  motive  of 
past,  ]>resent,  or  future ;  heaven,  earth  or  hell.  The  only 
exception  to  this  remark,  now  remembered,  is  found  in 
a  glaring  contradiction  to  the  main  philosophy  of  the 
book,  into  which  the  exigencies  of  his  position  drive 
him  in  the  later  chapters,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  its 
place.  But  here  we  shall  let  the  author  speak  further, 
and  explicitly  for  himself;  page  138 : 

"  It  is  nniversfally  agreed,  that  every  state  of  the  in- 
telligence and  of  the  sensibility  is  necessarily  determin- 
ed by  the  evidence  and  the  object  in  view  of  the  mind. 
It  is  not,  then,  either  in  the  intelligence,  or  in  the  sensi- 
bility, that  we  are  to  look  for  liberty."  And  again,  on 
page  135: 

"The  mind  is  passive  in  judging  and  feeling,  and 
hence  these  phenomena  necessarily  demand  the  opera- 
tion of  causes  to  account  for  them;  but  the  mind  is  ac- 
tive in  its  volitions,  and  this  necessafily  exclvdes  the 
idea  of  causes  to  produce  them."  A  more  glaring  exhi- 
bition of  a  feloae-se  of  its  own  principles,  in  its  very 
obvious  drift,  than  this  last  sentence  furnishes,  as  indica- 
ted by  our  own  italics,  we  have  rarely  met  with.  That, 
however',  simply  by  the  way.  The  reader  will  be  good 
enough  to  notice  that  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  crotchets 
of  Professor  Bledsoe's  psychology,  that  mental  activity 
cannot  have  a  cause ;  that  because  volitions  are  active^ 
they  cannot  have  been  produced  by  a  cause.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  obvious  fallacies  of  the  book.  No  proof 
is  presented,  that  we  remember.  We  are  very  sure  that 
no  adequate  proof  can  be  presented.  And  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  intelligent  reader  needs  anything  more, 
to  induce  him  to  reject  it,  than  the  positive  denial  wifich 
is  all  we  have  time  now  to  give  it,  and  with  which  we 
appeal  to  ten  thousand  experiences  of  every  thinking 
man,  every  week  in  the  year. 

But  to  permit  the  book  further  to  describe  itself^  p.  60: 

"  AVe  deny  that  volitions  and  their  antecedents  are 
necessarily  connected." 
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And  affain,  on  page  153: 

'•We  lay  it  down  then,  as  an  established  and  funda- 
mental position,  that  the  mind  acts,  or  puts  forth  its 
volitions,  without  being  efficiently  caused  to  do  -ho, — 
without  being  impelled  by  its  own  prior  action,  or  by 
the  prior  action  of  anything  else.  The  conditions  or  oc- 
casions of  volition  being  supplied,  the  mind  itself  acts 
in  view  thereof,'  without  being  subject  to  the  power  or 
action  of  any  cause  whatever.  All  rational  beings  mhst, 
as  we  have  seen,  either  admit  tWs  exemption  of  the 
mind  in  willing,  from  the  power  and  action  of  any  cause, 
or  else  lose  themselves  in  the  labyrinth  of  an  infinite  se- 
ries of  causes.  It  is  this  exemption  which  constitutes 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will." 

Why  one  cannot  acknowledge  the  blessed  SpiRrr  of 
God,  as  one  single  cause  of  the  action  of  the  human  will, 
without  being  ariven  between  the  horns  of  the  dilemma 
of  no  cause,  or  an  infinite  series  of  causes,  we  never  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  see.  But  so  reasons  the  Professor 
of  Mathematics  of  the  University  of  Virginia!  And 
such  are  the  theology,  and  the  mental  philosophy,  of  this 
book,  stated  in  the  most  definite  utterances  we  have 
been  able  to  select  from  its  pages. 

He  maintains  that  God  could  not  have  prevented  sin 
from  entering  the  world  without  destroying  the  freedom 
of  the  mind  of  man ; — that  holiness  produced  by  the 
power  of  God,  or  as  it  is  called  necessary  holiness,  (that 
IS,  holiness  having  a  cause,)  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
and  never  is  seen  in  fact ; — that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
could  not  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  will  of  all  sin- 
ners ;  and  consequently,  that  there  are  a  part  of  man- 
kind whose  salvation  is  impossible  even  with  God.  It 
is  said  on  page  302  :  ''  We  believe  that  salvation  is  ira- 
possible  to  some^  because  a  necessary  holiness  is  impossi- 
d1^  and  they  do  not  choose  to  work  out  for  themselves 
what  cannot  be  worked  out  for  them,  even  by  omnipo- 
tence. ^  It  was  the  bright  and  cheering  light  which  this 
truth  seemed  to  cast  upon  the  dark  places  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  first  inspired  us  with  the  thought  and  deter- 
mination to  produce  a  theodicy." 

If  the  funaaraental  principle  of  the  philosophy  of  this 
book  was  true,,  that  impression  produced  on  the  under- 
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standings  and  sensibilities  of  men,  their  prejudices  and 
their  passions,  have  no  necessary  connectioii  with  the 
determination  of  theiF  wills,  then  we  should  at  once  ad- 
mit that  it  was  time  thrown  away  to  notice  the  book  at 
all ;  for,  out  of  its  own  mouth,  it  would  follow,  that  the 
determination  of  the  wills  of  the  readers  of  the  book,  to 
turn  away  from  what  we  think  the  basis  of  all  comfort- 
ing religion,  would  not  be  "subject  to  the  power  or  ac- 
tion of  any  cause  whatever,"  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
on  the  pages  of  the  book  itself.  !^ut,  as  we  are  sure  that 
all  the  wit  and  logic  of  the  Theodicy  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  the  wills  of  men  will  continue  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  judgments,  of  prejudices,  and  of 
motives,  and  that  it  is  now,  as  it  was  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  of  old,  that  when  the  worst  is  made  to  appear  the 
better  cause,  the  will  follows  the  impressions  on  tne  judg- 
ment, we  admit  that  we  think  the  book  a  dangerous  one. 
It  is  the  more  dangerous,  the  more  false  it  is,  by  self-de- 
monstration. 

The  Theodicy  derives  its  name  from  a  work  by  the 
great  Leibnitz,  of  a  very  different  stripe  however,  on  the 
same  general  subject.  In  point  of  style,  it  is  am^ngthe 
most  readable  and  transparent  of  all  books  of  its  kind. 
The  wit  with  which,  when  he  Cannot  refute  them,  he 
whistles  down  the  wind,  such  old  fogies  as  Augustine, 
Calvin,  and  Edwards,  is  often  genuine  and  pleasing. 
There  is  another  extremely  dangerous  attraction  about 
this  book.  With  a  good  deal  of  shallow  gladiation,  in 
which  the  author  jumps  to  a  conclusion  against  one  of 
the  old  giants  without  having  seen  more  uian  the  sur- 
face of  tnat  giant's  thought,  and  shouts  victory,  after  a 
fencing  match  with  the  giant's  shadow,  yet  there  is  a 
deification  of  human  reason,  manifested  throughout  the 
work,  a  daring  hopefulness  of  being  able  to  grapple  with 
the  grandest  of  the  state  secrets  of  the  court  of  Heaven, 
and  a  contemptuous  sneer,  everywhere  more  or  less 
visible,  at  the  expense  of  those  prudent  ones  who  warn 
us  off  from  such  inquiries,  as  if  the  prudent  had  no  other 
reason  than  a  fear  that  the  brave  thinkers  would  dis- 
cover the  shallow  tricks  of  all  prudence  and  caution : 
which  are  very  dangerous  to  a  certain  class  of  bold  and 
wrestless  minds.    He  who  accepts  the  limHaUans  of  his 
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religious  inquiries  from  the  Bible,  as  well  as  the  solu- 
tions of  them,  and  is  content  to  speculate  concerning 
the  counsels  of  Heaven  no  fart)»er  than  Heaven  has 
seen  fit  to  reveal '  those  counsels,  will  pretty  certainly 
escape  the  fascinations  of  this  book ;  but  then  he  will 
about  as  certainly  be  a  Calvinist.  And  when,  under 
the  pretext  of  refuting  the  atheist  and  the  Calvinist,  the 
spirit  of  intellectual  pride  and  self-confidence  is  as  boldly 
invoked  as  it  is  in  tnis  book,  it  requires  very  little  ob- 
servation of  the  ordinarv  litiBtory  of  such  mental  epidem- 
ics as  Coleridgeism,  £mersonism,  Taylorism,  and  Op- 
timism, to  see  that  many  more  of  miserable  and  dream- 
baunted  skeptics  are  made,  than  there  are  of  atheists  or 
Calvinists  reclaimed.  By  a  deep  and  iearfnl  nemesis  of 
Godf  men  who  thus  spend  their  time  in  trying  to  give 
another  account  of  the  Fall  than  the  simple  one  which 
God  has  given,  often  re-^nact  thsfall; — Lucifer,  son  of 
the  morning,  sinks  down  to  a  loss  of  all  his  glory,  for 
presuming  to  be  equal  with  God;  man  is  driven  from  the 
bowers  of  bliss  forever,  for  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Neither  Lucifer,  nor 
Adau),  nor  the  man  who  awakes  in  youthful  bosoms, 
the  spirit  of  restless  speculation  beyond  the  confines  of 
Divine  Bevelation,  has  the  privilege  of  falling  alone. 
They  all  pull  down  many  hapless  spirits  with  them. 

The  easy  and  merry  facility  with  which  this  author 
frequently  deems  himself  to  have  refuted  President  Ed- 
wards, the  actual  contempt  with  which  that  great  man 
is  treated,  the  different  appearance  of  Edwards  on  the 
pages  of  the  Theodicy,  from  that  which  he  makes  on  his 
own  pages,  as  well  as  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
matter  itself,  all  require  us  to  look  closely  at  the  reason- 
ings of  the  Theodicy  concerning  the  will,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  motives  over  it.  The  giant  errt)r  of  the  book  lies 
there.  We  hope  we  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  give 
the  reader  such  an  insight  into  it,  thou&:h  so  sadly  cooped 
up  by  the  limits  of  a  single  article,  tuat  he  may  after- 
wards deliberately  and  thoroughly  unravel  it  for  himself. 
In  order  to  do  so,  we  must  attend  closely  to  the  author's 
various  expressions  of  his  own  idea,  as  it  occurs  on  dif- 
ferent pages  of  the  book,  to  see  whether  he  does  not 
himself  do  exactly  that  with  which  he  has  the  hardi- 
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li(»od  to  charge  Jonathan  Edwards:  '^establish  his  piy- 

fosition  in  one  sense  and  build  on  it  in  another."  We 
ave  seen,  on  a  former  page,  that.Professof  Bledsoe  de* 
nies  that  volitions  and  tneir  antecedents  are  necessarily 
connected;  denies  that  convictions  of  the  judgment,  or 
impressions  on  the  sensibilities,  control  the  will  at  all.; 
denies  indeed,  that  volitions  have  any  efficient  cause  or 
antecedent  of  any  kind^  Here  is  another  of  the  utter- 
ances of  the  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  found  on  faok 
156 :  "  But  in  truth,  the  freedom  of  the  mind  does  not 
consist  in  its  possessing  a  power  over  the  determinations 
of  its  own  will,  for  the  true  notion  of  freedom  is  a  negft* 
tive  idea,  and  consists  in  the  absence  of  every  power 
over  the  determination  of  the  will.  The  mind  is  free 
because  it  possesses  a  power  of  acting,  over  which  there 
is  no  controlling  power,  either  within  or  without  itself." 
And  here  also,  is  another, — ime  of  the  most  deliberate 
and  measured  declarations  of  the  whole  book — the  enun- 
ciation of  one  of  his  prodigious  victories  over  the  sha- 
dows of  some  of  the  giants,  which  shadows  he  has  con- 
jured up  for  his  own  especial  conquest.  It  is  found  on 
page  152  :  "  Hence  we  conclude  that  an  act  of  the  mind, 
or  a  volition,  is  not  produced  by  the  action  of  either 
mind  or  motive,  but  takes  its  rise  in  the  world  witbcmt 
any  such  efficient  cause  of  it3  existence."  This  is  the 
proposition  on  which  he  builds.  We  shall  expect  to  see 
presently,  that  this  is  not  the  proposition  which  he  es- 
tablishes, if  there  be  one  at  all,  of  which  that  honour 
may  be  predicated.  But  a  word  concernino;  this  the 
main  position  of  the  book.  There  are  no  words  of  mor^ 
frequent  occurrence  on  the  pages  of  the  Theodicy,  than 
an  appeal  to  the  '*  universal  voice  and  reason  of  man," — 
"the  universal  voice  and  consciousness  of  man," — "the 
universal  intelligence  of  man," — "the  unbiassed  reason 
of  uiiin."  To  that  court  of  appeals  then,  we  will  go  with 
him.  A7e  affirm  that  the  free  moral  agency  above  de- 
scribed, is  the  moral  agency  of  a  inad-fwvse^  and  of  no 
other  place,  or  world,  that  we  know  anything  of,  that 
ever  did,  or  can  exist;  and  for  the  truth  of  the  remark 
we  will  go  to  individual  consciousness,  to  our  own  ob- 
servations upon  other  people,  ten  thousand  times  every 
year  of  our  own  lives,  as  tha  creatures  of  motives  and 
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of  impulses;  ta  the  implications  contained  in  all  human 
wordaand  forms  of  expression  on  the  subject;  to  all  we 
learn  from  the  pages  of  history,  about  the  arts  \y  which 
statesmen  have  wielded  the  governments  of  nations  of 
men ;  and  last! j  to  the  views  which  all  wfitdrs  have 
given  of  human  nature  who  have  been  famous  ibr  fideli- 
tj  in  delineations  of  that  description.  No  dramatist  ever 
did,  or  ever  will,  indite  either  tragedy  or  comedy,  to  give 
correct  views  of  hnman  nature,  out  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum, 
on  the  principles  of  moral  agency  on  which  the  Theodicy 
is  built.  No  statesman  ever  dreamed  of  adopting  any 
flmoh  principles  for  the  ffovernment  of  rational  beings  ca« 

f>able  of  law.  And  all  forms  of  expression  id  human 
anguage — even  the  very  name  of  the  thing  under  dis- 
cussion itself:  moral  og^^i — ^iniply  the  influence  of  mo- 
tives over  volitions.  The  independence  of  the  choices 
of  the  mind  of  man  upon  the  cnaracter  of  the  mind  it- 
self, and  upon  motives  in  the  external  world,  around, 
may  be  an  admirable  theory  with  which  to  attack  Cal- 
vinism. It  may  be  capable  of  beautiful  and  plausible 
arrangement  in  a  Theodicy.  It  may  even  commend  it-, 
self,  as  a  speculation,  to  the  adoption  of  many  of  those 

Eecidiar  persons  who  are  fond  of  frost-work  speculations, 
M  the  mischief  of  the  matter  is,  that  nativre  will  not 
adopt  the  theory.  You  may  make  it  as  a  basis  on  whi9h 
to  build  a  great  amount  of  inference,  and  inference  which 
may  deeply  gratify  your  prejudices.  But  then,  the  theor 
ry  is  not  tbub.  It  melts  the  moment  the  sunshtee  of  fact 
strikes  it.  Neither  statesmen,  nor  lawyers,  nor  profess- 
on,  nor  preachers,  ever  lay  plans  on  the  theory  of  the 
Theodicy.  The  book  itself  could  never  have  seen  the 
light  on  its  own  theory.  We  have  seen,  on  a  former 
page,  by  its  own  confession,  that  a  certain  considera- 
tion, in  regard  to  the  brightness  of  his  system,  has  the 
credit  of  havine  "y2r«^  inspired  t«,  (the  rfofessor,)  with 
the  thought  and  determincUion  to  produce  a  Theodicy." 
In  this  confession,  from  the  book  itself,  that  it  owes  its 
existence  to  the  determination  of  its  author's  will  by 
motive,  we  find  a  refutation  of  the  whole  theory  of  the 
book,  and  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  unextinguishable 
*'  voice  and  reason  of  man."  Altboujgh  men  maj  apecijt 
latively  believe  in  Uie  system  of  the  Theodicy,  ^et,  until 
Vol.  vm. — ^No.  4.  6 
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they  shall  have  been  driven,  by  sad  calamity,  to  the  lu- 
natic condition  of  a  will  unhinged  ^m  the  desires  of 
the  heart,  and  the  convictions  of  the  jadjgment,  they  can- 
not either  speak,  or  act,  or  compose  theodicies,  or  any 
other  books,  on  the  system  of  this  theodicy.  Whether 
you  expel  nature  with  a  pitch-fork,  or  a  theory,  she  will 
still  incessantly  return  upon  you.  She  brings  down  all 
castles  of  speculation  erected  against  her  authority,  as 
the  sun  brings  down  the  bright  but  chilly  bowers  of 
February  frost.  And  while  yon  stand  sighing  over  the 
fallen  and  crushed  mass  of  the  icy  sheen,  the  sunshine 
will  soon  persuade  you  that  truth  and  nature  are  better 
than  shining  theory. 

The  theory  of  Prof.  BledsoeV  Theodicy  is  no  more  the 
theory  of  the  Bible  than  it  is  the  theory  of  the  thought, 
and  speech,  and  action,  of  practical  life.  Can  any  read- 
er explain  how  it  is,  that  good  and  wise  men  should  feel 
callea  upon  to  write  books  to  explain  how  sin  entered 
into  this  world,  without  paying  the  slightest  attention, 
or  without  any  more  than  the  slightest  attention,  to  the 
account  given  of  that  great  fact,  in  a  book  which  they 
admit  to  be  the  inspired  word  of  God  ?  The  simple  ac- 
count there  given,  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world, 
is  that  a  motive  for  disobedience  was  presented  to  the 
mind  of  Eve,  which,  owing  to  her  state  of  mind,  and  to 
the  false  impressions  produced  on  her  judgment,  by  the 
arguments  of  the  Tempter,  seemed  stronger  to  her  than 
the  motive  to  obedience.  But  there  is  not  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  or  in  any  other  place  in  the  Bible,  anything 
which  looks,  in  the  least  degree,  like  an  intention  on  the 

Sart  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  make  the  impression  that 
rod  could  not  have  prevented  the  fall  of  Eve  without 
destroying  the  free  agency  of  Eve.  And  if  this  theory 
of  the  Theodicy  can  oe  fairly  engrafted  upon  the  reli- 
gious systems  of  the  country,  in  the  silence  of  the  word 
of  God  on  the  subject,  then  so  also  can  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic doctrines  of  purgatory,  and  of  the  invocation  of 
Saints,  and  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  be  fairly  engrafted 
upon  the  religious  systems  of  the  country,  and  with  not 
one  iota  less  of  authority.  The  account  given  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  successftil  resistance  of  the  Tempter 
by  the  Saviour,  lanot,  that  when  the  Tempter  plied  him 
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with  misapplied  quotations  from  the  sacred  oracles,  he 
resisted  them  by  means  of  the  freedom  of  his  mind  from 
the  influence  of  motives, — not  that  his  will  acted  "  in 
the  absence  of  every  power  of  determination," — not  that 
his  "  volitions  took  their  rise  in  the  world  "without  any 
efficient  cause  of  their  existence."  The  account  is,  that 
the  proper  motives  clearly  and  fairly  appeared  to  his 
divine  understanding,  and  determined  him  to  perfect 
obedience.  And  the  statement  made  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  salvation  of  men  depends 
is,  that  the  tremendous  motives  of  God's  word  are  made 
efficient  by  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  But,  we 
must  not  yet  bring  our  author  further  before  a  tribunal 
to  which  be  so  rarely  appeals,  as  he  does  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  this  part  oi  his  work.  We  shall  go  with  him 
to  the  "  universal  voice  and  reason  of  man,"  while  he 
wishes  to  go  thither.  We  shall  go  with  him  to  the 
Scriptures  when  he  shall  choose  to  go  thither,  which  we 
shall  see  anon. 

We  are  now  fully  ready  to  affirm,  and  appeal  to  the 
reader,  and  to  the  "  universal  reason  and  voice  of  man," 
for  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  on  the  principles  of  this 
book,  neither  sin,  holiness,  nor  moral  agency,  could  ever 
have  entered  into  this  world  at  all.  We  mean  to  say 
that  this  book  is  justly  and  fairly  chargeable  with  those 
very  principles,  destructive  of  all  responsible  and  ao« 
countable  agency,  which,  by  means  of  false  metaphys- 
ics, it  endeavours  to  fix  upon  Calvinism.  If  "  the  mind 
is  free  because  it  possesses  a  power  of  actiuj^,  over  which 
there  is  no  controlling  power  either  within  or  without 
itself," — if  its  volitions  "take  their  rise  in  the  world 
without  any  such  efficient  cause  of  their  existence"  i^ 
motives,  then  man  is  not  a  creature  to  be  governed  by 
laws  and  motives,  by  rewards  and  punishments.  Eve 
was  only  acting  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  her  na- 
ture, in  eating  me  forbidden  fruit.  In  giving  her  a  com- 
mand not  to  eat,  and  threatening  her  with  death  if  she 
dbould  eat,  God  did  not  employ  means  which  had  a  con- 
trolling power  over  her.  The  volition  to  eat  ^^  took  its 
rise  in  the  world  without  a/rvy  controlling  power  wUhi/n 
or  without.'^'*  According  to  professor  Bledsoe,  the  "  ifae 
in  the  world"  of  that  volition  was  an  entirely  Icgitipukte 
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and  natural  phenomenon.  It  was  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  Eve's  created  na^tnre,  and  was,  of 
conrse,  perfectly  innocent  1  According  to  this  theory, 
there  seems  to  be  no  such  thing  as  moral  agency  con- 
nected with  volition  ;  for  volitions  take  their  *'  rise  in  the 
world,"  independently  of  considerations  of  right  and 
wrong.  They  are,  inaeed,  but  the  productions  of  blind, 
unthinking,  undetermining  chancel  Threats  of  death 
and  promises  of  life  can  have  no  controlling  power  over 
them !  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Calvary  are  both  swept 
off  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  nothing  is  left  but  vo- 
litions "taking  their  rise  in  the  world  without  any  con- 
trolling power  either  within  or  without."  What  pro- 
gress has  this  writer  made  in  escaping  from  atheism  ? 

We  have  seen  in  what  sense  he  builds  on  the  propo- 
sition that  motives  do  not  c<H^trol  the  will.  Let  us  now 
see  whether  he  proves  that  proposition  in  argument,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  he  builds  on  it  in  theory. 
When  the  author's  theory  concerning  the  will  comes  to 
be  used  as  a  single  stone  in  the  erection  of  his  whole 
theory  of  the  government  of  God,  then  his  theory  con- 
cerning the  will  is,  that  its  volitions  take  their  rise  in 
the  world  without  any  controlling  cause,  and  are  inde- 
pendent of  motives.  This  we  have  already  seen  abund- 
antly. Under  the  evil  influence  of  this  theory,  the  au- 
thor falls  into  one  of  the  most  glaring  mis  takes,  which 
we  ever  remember  to  have  met  with,  in  a  book  on  any 
exact  science  whatever.  That  is,  he  supposes  that,  when 
a  very  powerful  motive  infallibly  leads  the  will  against 
a  small  motive,  the  will  cannot  be  free  I  The  good  man's 
will  is  not  free,  if  it  be  granted  that  the  attractions  of 
righteousness  are  as  twelve  in  weight  to  his  mind,  while 
the  attractions  of  vice  are  but  as  eight!  The  wills  of 
the  angels  in  Heaven  are  not  free,  because  the  visible 
glories  of  Gk)d  overwhelmingly  win  their  hearts,  and 
control  their  wills!  Jesus  Christ  was  not  free  of  will,  in 
the  desert  of  temptation,  because  the  correct  view  of 
providence,  and  of  human  glory,  and  of  the  proper  ob- 
ject of  worship,  was  to  the  false  view  which  Satan  pre- 
sented, as  a  ndUion  to  nowkt!  Ood  himself  is  not  en- 
dowed with  free  ??eill  in  his  holy  and  eternal  and  un- 
changeable love  of  truth,  because  falsehood  and  truth 
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influence  him  as  infinity  to  nothina^  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  God  to  lie !  "  /^  w  true^^  says'  Prof.  Bledsoe, 
on  page  157  of  the  Theodicy,  "^Aa^  tf  we  &um>osey  ac- 
carding  to  the  doctrine  of  Si/r  William  Hiamuton  cmd 
Dr.  Heid^  that  two  ooimter-infiicences  custjwpon  the  wiU^ 
the  one  being  as  twelve  and  the  other  ai  eigJU^  then  the 
fi/r9t  m/ust  necessarily  pr&vaiZ,  But^  if  this  supposition 
he  correct^  we  a/re  not  only  wncMe  to  conceive  the  fact  of 
liberty^  we  are  also  aile  to  conceive  that  it  dannot  he  a 
fact  at  all.  There  is  a  great  differeTice^  we  home  heen  ao- 
customed  to  helieve^  hetween  heino  able  to  conceive  how  a 
thing  is^  and  heino  (Me  to  conceive  th^it  it  cannot  he  amy 
how  at  all:  the  first  wovld  lea/oe  it  a  m£re  mystery^  the 
last  wovld  show  it  to  he  an  absurdity.^ 

And  the  writer  goes  on  to  declare  the  doctrine  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Reid  an  absurdity  !  And  to 
propose  a  view  of  "  the  phenomena  of  mind,  as  they  ex- 
ist m  conscionsness,  and  not  through  the  medium  otmor 
terial  analogies  /"  This  may  be  the  philosophy  of  Prof. 
Bledsoe's  conscionsness.  Bat,  we  calmly  submit  to  the 
reader,  that  it  is  not  the  philosophy  of  human  life,  in 
which  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  indisputable 
facte,  that  motives,  persuasives,  inducements,  reasons, 
considerations,  do  make  communities,  armies,  senates, 
councils,  wiUvng  to  adopt  certain  courses.  The  world 
would  not  else  be  a  rational  world.  We  calmly  submit 
the  question  to  every  intelligent  and  candid  Christian, 
whether  he  is  an  Arminian  or  a  Calvinist,  an  Episcopali- 
an or  a  Presbyterian,  is  this  the  philosophy  of  the  Bible  f 
Shall  we  ignore  God's  influence  over  the  mind  of  man, 
tO'all  practical  intents  and  purposes  altogether?  Was  it 
concerning  the  blessed  administration  of  our  Divine  Sa- 
viour, or  was  it  not,  that  the  principle  was  adopted:  thy 
people  shall  he  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power  1 

But  when  Professor  Bledsoe  comes  to  refute  this  view 
of  liberty  entertained  by  Hamilton," Reid,  Edwards,  and 
others,  he  most  generally  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  was  9kphysir 
caL  compulsion  of  the  will.  In  speaking  of  their  views, 
on  page  157,  he  represents  them  as  holding  that  the  will 
of  Qoa  is  ^^ impelled  by  a  power  back  of  his  own,"  if  God 
is  necessarily  noly.  On  page  158,  he  speaks  of  God,  as 
a  being  who,  on  his  theory,  ^^  can  act'without  being  ne- 
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cessitated  to  act  like  the  inanimate  portions  of  creation/' 
implying  that  the  theory  he  is  op|>06ing  represents  Gkid 
as  necessitated  like  inanimate  things.  Again,  on  the 
same  page,  he  speaks  of  his  own  notions  as  giving  the 
"  idea  of  an  omnipotent  power,  moving  in  and  of  itself, 
in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness; and  speaks  of  those  opposed  to  him  as  maintain- 
ing ^^  the  dark  scheme  of  an  implexed  series  and  con- 
catenation of  canses,  binding  all  things  fast,  God  him- 
self not  excepted,  in  the  iron  bonds  of  fate."  Where 
now  is  his  former  theory  of  the  independence  of  the  will 
on  motives  J  He  here  Bttnhnt^  physical  compulsion  to 
the  Calvinists,  which  he  has  fnlly  admitted  they  do  not 
hold.  He,  himself,  places  God's  will  in  "  obedienob"  to 
wisdom  and  goodness!  Sanl  is  among  the  prophets! 
Professor  Bledsoe  among  the  necessitarians ! 

The  truth  is,  that  Prof.  Bledsoe  nses  his  own  strange 
theory  of  the  will,  while  he  is  building  his  system.  But, 
in  conducting  the  argument,  on  whatever  high  place  he 
builds  his  seven  altars,  he  is  still  compelled,  like  the 

Srophet  of  Moab,  toprophecy  as  the  Balak  of  his  theory 
oes  not  reouire.  He  only  does  what  all  sound  philoso- 
phy, and  all  human  literature,  and  all  human  nistory, 
and  the  word  of  God  had  done  before.  He  establishes 
the  Calvinistic  scheme  of  the  necessary  influence  of  cha- 
racter, principles,  and  motives.  Perhaps  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter upon  which  we  ought  to  venture  to  indulge  the  hope 
of  convincing  the  learned  writer  himself.  We  own  how- 
ever, that  that  hope  has  ^sometimes  crossed  our  vision. 
We  hope  to  be  pardoned  if  it  be  presumptuous.  But  it 
is  human  to  err.  It  is  something  higher  and  nobler,  of 
which  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  this  writer  incapa- 
ble, to  forsake  error.  There  is  one  place  where  the 
usually  intricate  sophistry,  of  using  against  the  Calvin- 
ists, what  is  good  only  against  the  advocates  of  physical 
compulsion,  becomes  so  plam,^  so  tramAspoflrent^  that  we 
almost  dare  to  hope  that  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  him, 
the  author  will  not  be  the  last,  candidly,  to  see  it.  It  is 
found  on  the  148th  page  of  the  Theodicy.  It  is  in  the 
argument  against  Edwards,  in  which  the  facility  of  his 
supposed  victory  over  that  grand  old  intellectual  Pala- 
din, ought  itself  to  have  led  Professor  Bledsoe  to  suspect 
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some  fallacy  in  bis  own  reasonings :  ^'  There  could  i^,'' 
says  he,  ^^  no  act  of  the  rrhvnd  tmoeea  there  were  a  mmd  to 
(ict^  and  unless  there  v^e  a  motvve  in  view  of  whichy  it 
actsJ*'  This,  the  Professor  states  as  his  own  ground. 
Aild  now,  he  proceeds  to  state  what  he  apprehends  to 
be  Edwards'  ground  against  which  he  is  battling :  ^^InU 
it  does  not  fouow  thai  the  mind  is  compelled  to  actiy 
the  molme.  This  is  one  of  the  grand  sophisms  of  the 
whole  affair.  Here,  it  is  perfectly  transparent.  No  one 
ever  did  hold,  we  presume,  that  motives  compel  the  wiU. 
The  author  must  pardon  ns  for  saying  that  he  has  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  blinded  by  '^  material  a/nalogtes.^' 
Motives  control  men,  not  wills  only.  In  one  sense  they 
create  wills.    They  make  men  willing. 

But  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  behalf  of  Pre- 
sident Edwards.  We  really  begin  to  think  that  the  re- 
mark of  an  intelligent  friend,  when  he  first  heard  of  thf 
professed  achievement  of  the, Theodicy,  was  true:  "  No 
man  would  ever  undertake  to  refute  Edwards  if  he  uif- 
derstood  him.''  If  the  reader  wishes  a  perfect  contrast, 
let  him  make  it  by  putting  the  bright  sparkling  pages  of 
the  Theodicy  down  before  nim,  through  which  you  never 
get  a  single  glimpse  of  practical  religion,  of  human  na- 
ture, or  of  objective  truth,  but  live  ever  in  a  world  of 
theory;  and  then  put  down  by  the  side  of  them,  the 
plain,  affectionate,  simple,  homely,  unpretending  pages 
of  Edwards,  through  which,  nevertheless,  at  everv  turn, 
you  obtain  clear  views  of  practical  religion,  of  nnman 
natnre,  and  of  objective  truth.  It  is  not  the  first  &ne 
by  many,  and  it  will  not  probably  be  the  last  by  many, 
when  men  shout  victory  over  the  dead  lion.  JBut,  for 
our  parts,  we  have  ceased  to  be  greatlv  moved  by  these 
shouts  of  victorv.  Just  call  me  back  from  theory  to 
fact,  and  the  victory  evaporates.  We  should  just  as 
much  expect  to  see  a  victory  in  athletics  won  over  a 
ponderous  Roman  legionary,  from  the  field  of  Lama,  or 
of  Munda,  or  of  Pharsalia,  by  one  of  the  well-dressed 
ffentlemen  clerks  of  Broadway,  whose  forms  furnish  those 
lithographed  moulds  of  fashion  which  are  nailed  up  over 
the  tailors'  boards. 

But  we  mean  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a 
complete  vindication  of  Edwards  from  the  charge  of 
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holding  that  the  will  is  conmelled  by  motivefr— or  com- 
pelled in  any  otherwise.  w«  thint  that  this  will  be 
perfectly  attained  by  a  simple  qnotatioD  of  Edward's 
own  language; — part  of  it  written  in  capitals  b^  the  au- 
thor himself,  as  a  d^nition  of  which,^  he  claimed  the 
benefit,  in  his  ensuing  treatise.  It  is  from  the  Inquiry 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  Pari  I.,  Section  8. 

^^It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  these  terms 
ne^essary^  impossible^  &c.,  are  often  used  by  philoso- 
phers aod  metaphysicians  in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from 
their  common  and  original  signification ;  for  they  apply 
them  to  many  cases  in  which  no  opposition  is  supposa- 
blfi.  Thus  tney  use  them  with  respect  to  God's  exist- 
ence, before  the  creation  of  the  world,  when  there  was 
no  other  being;  with  regard  to  many  of  the  dispositions 
and  acts  of  the  Divine  iroing,  such  as  his  loving  himself, 
his  loving  righteousness,  hating  sin,  &c.  So,  they  apply 
them  to  many  cases  of  the  inclinations  and  actions  of 
created  beings  wherein  all  opposiUan  of  the  wiU  is  ex- 
chded  in  the  nature  of  the  case."  These  last  are  our 
italics.  They  are  intended  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  fact,  that  ihe  necessity  which  Edwards 
maintains,  is  expressly  declared  by  himself  to  be  one  in 
which  all  opposition  of  the  toiU^  and  of  course  all  com- 
pulsion of  the  will,  are  excluded  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.     But  let  us  hear  him  further : 

^^  Metc^physical  or  philosophical  necessity  (his  own  ital- 
ics,) is  nothing  difierent  from  their  certainty."  When 
these  explanations  are  over,  then  he  gives  his  definition, 
as  follows,  italics  and  capitals  all  his : 

"  Philosophical  Necessity  is  really  nothing  else  than 

the  FULL  AND  FIXED   CONNEXION   BETWEEN  THE   things  siff- 

ndtLsd  hy  the  subject  amd  predicate  of  a  pboposition 
which  a£Srms  something  to  be  true.  When  there  is 
such  a  connexion,  then  tne  thin^  a£Srmed  in  the  propo- 
sition is  necessary,  in  a  philosopnical  sense,  whether  any 
opposition  or  contrary  efiect  be  supposed,  or  no." 

We  think  the  reader  is  now  pretty  well  able  to  judge 
for  himself  whether  the  boasted  conclusion,  that  motives 
do  not  compeU  the  will^  is  a  conclusion  against  God's 
own  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  lived  a  century  ago,  and 
wrote  a  book  on  the  will ;  or  whether  it  is  a  conclusion 
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against  that  very  diflbrent  peraon,  the  Edwards  of  the 
foarth  chapter  of  the  first  part  uf  the  Theodicy.  Will 
the  candid  reader  sit  down  and  look  over  Edwards  on 
the  Will,  and  tejl  ns :  how  did  the  impression  arise,  that 
the  author  of  that  book  held  the  oompiUsion  of  the  wiU 
ly  motwest  We  can  account  for  that  impression  in  no 
other  way  than  that  it  took  its  ^^rise  in  the  world" 
^^  without  any  efficient  cause  of  its  existence,''  and  free 
from  "any  controlling  power  within  or  without  itself;" 
as  all  the  volitions  in  which  the  author  of  the  Theodicy 
believes,  "  take  their  rise  in  the  world." 

Here  is  no  case  on  record,  with  which  we  have  met, 
of  a  handsomer  refutation  of  one's  own  prindples  by  him- 
self, than  is  to  be  found  in  the  logic  of  the  second  part 
of  the  Theodicy,  considered  as  directed  against  the  first* 
part.  Let  the  reader  who  would  satisfy  himself  on  this 
point,  sit  patiently  down  and  compare  the  reiioningg 
of  the  two  fourth  chapters ;  that  in  the  first  part,  with 
which  we  have  been  principally  engaged,  witn  that  in 
the  second  part,  in  which  the  author  tilts  with  that  other 
grand  Paladin  of  the  past,  John  Foster.  In  the  first 
part,  as  we  have  seen,  every  such  a  thing  as  necessair 
sin,  and  necessarv  holiness,  is  soornfully  repudiated. 
But,  in  the  second  part,  the  very  awful  fact  of  eternal 
punishment  is  justified,  not  simply  on  the  ground  of 
clear  declarations  of  God's  word,  which  we  think  all 
the  justification  required  on  that  subject,-*«'bul  on  the 
ground  that  "  the  habit  of  mmmg  may  he  so  oomfletely 
yyrought  into  the  sotd^  amd  eo  firmly  fixed  there^  that  no- 
thing eon  check  it  in  its  career  of  gmtt?^  That  is,  here 
is  a  necessary  sinfulness  confessed,  and  exactly  in  the 
sense  in  which  Calvinists  hold  necessary  sin  and  neces- 
sarv holiness;  save  that  they  do  not  hold  such  things  to 
be  beyond  the  omnipotence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  af- 
firm at  all  on  the  latter  point.  And  the  writer,  who 
had,  in  the  first  part,  denied  to  motives  any  controlling 
power  over  rational  minds,  in  the  second  part,  vindi- 
cates eternal  punishment,  and  we  believe  with  truth 
and  propriety,  as  far  as  we  can  see  into  the  subject,  as 
a  gigantic  motive,  needed  by  "the  exigences  of  the 
case ;"  and  from  the  very  tremendousness  of  the  motive, 
probably  better  for  the  universe  on  the  whole,  than  if 
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the  punishment  of  sin  were  limited.  We  hnmbly  think, 
that  this  is  a  giving  up  of  the  case  concerning  the  influ- 
ence of  motives,  as  well  as  a  giving  op  i(^  the  point  con- 
cerning necessary  sinfulness. 

It  was  a  style  of  argument  which  we  do  not  greatly 
admire,  entirely  to  suppress  and  ignore  Edwards'  defini- 
tion of  necessity,  ana  then  march  out  against  him  with 
drum  and  trumpet,  as  if  he  were  standing  there,  just 
where  he  says  positively  that  he  is  not  standing,  and 
shout  out  victory  over  the  shadows  with  which  we  may 
choose  to  people  an  empty  encampment.  But  there  is 
another  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the  book,  still  less  in 
accordance,  we  humbly  opine,  with  a  lofty  and  philo- 
sophic candour  than  that.  It  is  this.  The  first  section 
of  the  chapter  on  ^'  Gk>d's  Eternal  Decree,"  in  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  is  entirely  sujppressed  in 
the  Theodicv.  The  author  endeavours,  through  a  large 
part  of  his  book,  to  blacken  Calvinism  for  making  God 
the  author  of  svn^ — for  offering  violence  to  the  wiU  of 
the  creatures  ; — and  for  taking  away  the  Uberty  a/nd  oon- 
tmgency  of  second  cavses.  These  are  some  of  his  gravest 
charges  against  it.  They  are  some  of  the  very  spots  on 
the  disc  of  the  divine  glory,  which  the  Theodicy  came 
to  sweep  away.  And  rrofessor  Bledsoe  very  carefully 
quotes  tne  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sections 
of  that  chapter,  in  full,  word  for  word.  How  is  this! 
We  will  show  how  it  is.  Here  is  the  first  section  of 
that  chapter  in  the  Confession;  that  wicked  first  sec- 
tion, which  is  not  so  much  as  noticed,  in  all  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Theodicy  against  Cavinism  for  making  God 
the  author  of  sin,  for  enslaving  the  human  will,  and  for 
binding  all  things  in  the  icon  links  of  fate.  '^Ood  from 
all  eternity  did,  by  the  most  wise  and  holy  counsel  of 
his  own  will,  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain  whatso- 
ever comes  to  pass ;  yet  so  as  theeeby  neftheb  is  Gk)D 

THE  AUTHOE  OF  SIN;  NOB  IS  VIOLENCE  OFFERED  TO  THE  WILL 
OF  THE  GREATUBES,  NOE  IS  THE  LIBBBTY  OE  OONTINQENOY  OF 
SBOOND  CAUSES  TAKEN  AWAY,  BUT  RATHEB  ESTABLISHED." 

That  is,  the  Confession  distinctly  disavows,  in  the 
threshold,  the  very  charges  brought  against  it!  And 
the  readers  of  the  Theodicy  are  never  informed  that  it  is 
so!    We  suppose  that  this  mode  of  dealing  must  be  ta- 
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ken  as  another  Bpecimen  of  the  sew  speciee  of  yolitions, 
which  the  coDsciousness  of  the  anthor  tells  him,  are  to 
be  found  in  his  own  mind; — volitions  not  caused  by  the 
prior  action  of  the  mind,  nor  of  anything  else ; — ^volitions 
which  take  their  rise  in  the  world  without  an  e£Scient 
cause;  and  acknowledM  no  controlling  power,  from  with- 
in or  from  without,  n  so,  we  have  onij  to  say  that  we 
admire  the  practical  operation  of  such  volitions,  no  bet- 
ter than  we  do  the  philosophy  in  which  they  appear. 

The  subject  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  infants 
is  entirely  misapprehended  in  the  Theodicy.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  author  does  not  understand  it.  For  to 
the  author,  aside  from  this  book,  we  owe  nothing  but 
respect  and  kindness.  We  do  say  that  there  is  no  sign 
in  the  book  that  he  understood  it.  And  we  say  very 
plainly,  moreover,  that  he  ought  at  least  to  have  under- 
stood it,  before  railing  at  it  as  is  done.  He  seems  to  re- 
gard the  Calvinistic  ooctrine  of  imputation,  simply  as  a 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  sufferings  of  infants  oy  their 
descent  from  Adam.  !N'ot  a  glance  seems  to  have  been 
thrown  towards  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Eomans,  where  th«  doctrine  of  imputation  is 
stated  and  enforced.  But  little,  if  any  attention  could 
have  been  paid  by  the  writer,  to  the  language  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  whose  doctrines  he  was  in  the 
act  of  reviling.  The  Confession  says :  "  They — ^the  first 
man  and  woman — heiryg  the  root  of  all  ma/nJcmd^  the 
guiU  of  this  ei/Ji  was  imputed  cmd  Vie  samrie  deaih  in  sin, 
cmd  oomwted  nattire  conveyed  to  aU  their  posterity^  de- 
scending from  them  by  ordmary  generation^  And  the 
spirit  of  God  most  distinctly  declares  that :  hy  one  man?s 
disobedience  m^cmu  were  made  sinners.  Rom>a/ns fifth 
chapter^  nineteenth  verse.  The  doctrine  of  imputation  is 
simply  a  mode  of  explaining  the  tendency  to  sin,  with 
which  children  are  born.  A  writer  might  say  that  our 
invariably  sinning,  as  soon  as  we  grow  up,  is  no  proof 
of  native  depravity,  or  of  a  tendency  to  sin  in  our  na- 
ture. But  we  should  not  hold  such  a  writer  bound  by 
the  laws  of  reason.  Whoever  will  admit  that  invaria- 
bly acting  in  one  way,  is  a  proof  of  a  native  tendency 
in  that  direction,  admits  the  fact  of  which  we  speak,  the 
^'deaJbh  in  sin  and  corrupted  nature''  of  which  the  Bible 
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and  the  Confeseion  speak.  The  questioii  is,  how  are  we 
to  account  for  the  birth  of  children  with  this  cormpted 
nature  ?  The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  it  is  to  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  connection  of  the  children  of  men  with  the 
"  transgression  of  Adam^^ — that  it  was  "  hy  one  that  sm- 
ned;^^ — "  Jy  one  man^s  qfenee;^^ — "  Jy  one  man^s  diso- 
bedience,^^ The  Calvinistic  doctrine  introduces  no  new 
fact — either  gloomy  or  otherwise,  into  the  matter.  It 
simply  explams  a  fact  which  all  men  who  need  to  be 
reasoned  with,  must  admit,  that  children  are  bom  with 
a  tendency  to  sin.  It  explains  that  fact,  as  the  Bible 
does,  by  saying  that  the  children  of  serpents  are  ser- 
pents, the  children  of  doves  are  doves,  and  the  children 
of  men  are  men.  But,  what  will  the  reader  think  of  a 
book  written  by  a  Professor  of  Mathematics,  a  book 
earnestly  inviting  men  to  come  out  of  the  Calvinistic 
system,  that  they  may  obtain  clear  views  of  truth,  which 
treats  this  whole  subject  of  imputation,  as  if  it  were 
merely  a  mode  of  explaining  the  sufferinas  of  infants ; — 
a  book  which  proposes  too,  to  account  for  those  suffer- 
ings of  infants,  as  disciplinary  sufferings  / — and  not  suf- 
ferings which  are  owing  to  their  "being  bom  of  a  race  of 
sinners !  Really,  it  would  seem  that  one  might  be  com- 
pletely outside  of  Calvinism,  and  completely  on  the  in- 
side of  the  metaphysics,  and  the  theology  of  this  book, 
without  a  great  superfluity,  either  of  clear  views,  or  cor- 
rect apprehensions. 

There  is  one  precious  topic  more  in  the  Theodicy, 
which  we  cannot  fail  to  notice.  It  is  a  topic  on  which, 
at  length,  the  writer  condescends  to  exhibit  some  little 
dependence  upon  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  a  topic  on  which  he  comes  down  from  the  lofty  heights 
of  philosophy,  to  deal  in  questions  of  interpretation.  It 
is  the  doctrine  of  Election.  We  welcome,  with  warm 
congratulations,  the  descent  of  the  seronaut,  and  shall 
seek  to  meet  him  upon  the  firm  ground. 

We  quote  from  Theodicy,  page  330 : 

"  We  cannot  suppose  that  God  elected  any  one  be- 
cause he  foresaw  his  good  works,  so  as  to  make  election 
to  depend  upon  them,  instead  of  making  them  to  depend 
upon  election.  This  does  not  prevent  an  individual, 
however,  from  having  been  elected  because  God  fore- 
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Baw  from  all  eternity,  that  the  influencee  attending  upon 
his  election  would,  by  his  own  voluntary  cooperation 
therewith,  be  rendered  effectual  to  his  salvation.  This 
is  the  ground  on  which  we  believe  the  election  of  indi- 
viduals to  eternal  life  to  proceed.  Accordingly,  we  sup- 
pose that  Grod  never  selected,  or  determined  to  save  any 
one  who  he  foresaw  would  not  yield  to  the  influences  of 
his  grace,  provided  they  should  be  given.  And  we  also 
suppose,  that  such  is  the  overflowing  goodness  of  Ood, 
that  all  were  elected  by  him,  and  had  their  names  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  life,  who,  he  foresaw,  would  yield  to 
the  influences  of  his  grace,  and,  by  their  cooperation 
therewith,  ^^  make  their  calling  and  election  sure.'' 

Such  is  the  Professor's  scheme  of  election.  Though 
here  softly  stated,  throughout,  as  what  he  supposesy  yet 
he  seems  to  hold  it  very  tenaciously;  and  in  fact,  it  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  peculiar  philosophy  of 
this  book.  Ko  account  is  here  taken  of  the  enmity  of 
the  carnal  mind  to  Ood,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
cooperation  of  such  a  mind  with  God,  is  absurd.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  author's  wild  iPelagian  philosophy, 
all  power  is  denied  to  the  grace  of  God  to  make  an  un- 
willing mind  willing; — to  make  a  hostile  mind  friend- 
ly; — to  make  an  opposing  mind  yielding.  Without  the 
exercise  of  this  power  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  remove  the 
resisting,  opposing,  unfriendly  principle  from  the  heart 
of  the  sinner,  we  submit  it  to  the  experience  of  our  read- 
ers, af  all  religion  is  not  an  impossibility.  Such  we 
verily  believe  to  be  the  case.  Let  any  thoughtful  mind 
look  closely,  and  see  whether  this  theory  of  conversion, 
is  not  the  very  main-spring  of  Unitarianism,  with  its 
substitution  of  moral  culture  for  spiritual  religion.  4 

But,  how  are  we  to  understand  the  remark  with  which 
the  author  introduces  this  topic  ?  ^^  We  agree,"  says  he, 
^^  with  both  Calvinistic  and  Armenian  writers,  in  the  po- 
sition, that  no  man  is  elected  to  eternal  life  on  account 
of  his  merits.  Indeed,  the  idea  that  a  human  being  can 
merit  anything,  much  less  eternal  life,  of  God,  is  prepos- 
terous in  the  extreme.  All  his  gifts  are  of  pure  grace." 
How  is  this  ?  Is  there  then  no  merit  in  that  '*'  volunta- 
ry cooperation"  with  the  divine  influences?  Is  there  no 
merit  in  '^yielding  to  the  influences  of  his  grace!"    Use 
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words  as  the  author  may,  it  is  dear,  in  his  scheme,  that 
eternal  life  depends  on  this  "jdelding''  and  coopera- 
tion." If  he  does  not  choose  to  give  it  the  name  of  mer- 
it, he  makes  it  the  price  the  sinner  pays  to  Ood  for 
salvation.  He  assigns  to  it  the  power  of  merit,  we  care 
not  for  the  name.  This  is  not  all.  The  philosophy  of 
this  book  denies  to  God  the  control  of  the  will.  It  most 
distinctly  denies  that  motives  control  the  wilL  It  dis- 
tinctly denies  that  the  will  is  controlled  by  any  power, 
within  or  without,  as  we  have  abundantly  seen.  Now, 
election  is  made  to*  depend  on  the  votwivtaTy  cooperation 
of  man.  On  what  then,  is  the  eternal  life  of  the  soul  of 
man  made  to  depend,  in  Uiis  book  ?  on  a  wild,  lawless, 
uncontrolled  volition,  of  which  no  account  can  be  given 
or  taken; — that  is,  on  blind  chance; — on  the  most  hor- 
rible of  all  fatalisms,  the  fatalism  of  accident.  All  this 
is  done  from  a  sheer  disregard  of  numerous  declarations 
of  Scripture,  definitely  declaring  that  ^^itis  God  which 
worketK  in  tcs  both  to  will  a/nd  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure?'* 
But,  why  is  this  attempt,  at  page  330,  to  show  that 
the  election  treated  of  in  tne  Scriptures,  is  a  conditional 
election  of  persons  to  eternal  life,  the  condition  being, 
their  cooperation  with  the  grace  of  God?  It  had  been 
laboriously  shown,  at  page  318,  that  the  election  treated 
of  in  the  Komans  was  naidonal  election.  Is  it  then,  na- 
tions who  are  to  be  saved  on  condition  of  their  coopera- 
ting with  the  grace  of  God  ?  Will  not  the  device  of 
national  election  quiet  the  author's  conscience  for  twelve 
pages!  Has  the  ghost  of  Banquo  come  back  so  soon 
upon  the  author's  vision  ?  Does  he  find  two  separate 
and  distinct  elections,  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  one  na- 
tional, as  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Komans,  and  the 
other  personal,  but  conditional,  as  we  have  seen  above  ? 
If  so,  it  ought  to  have  been  distinctly  so  stated,  in  a 
work  exhibiting  such  clear  light,  that  men  are  impor- 
tuned to  come  into  it  to  obtain  that  privilege.  As  it  ap- 
pears in  this  book,  it  seems  as  if  the  national  election 
was  the  device  to  escape  the  clear  point  of  Scripture,  in 
one  chapter  where  all  conditions  were  out  of  tne  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  conditional  election,  a  similar  device  in 
another  chapter,  where  nations  are  out  of  the  question. 
Which  parts  of  Scripture  are  to  be  referred  to  the  na- 
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tional  device,  and  whieh  to  the  conditional,  ought  to 
Ittve  been  clearly  stated.  There  woidd  have  been  this 
great  advantage  in  it,  that  we  coald,  a  little  more  easily, 
make  the  author  answer  himself.  Where  it  is  claimed 
to  be  national,  we  conld  bring  hie  admission  that  it  is 
linconditional.  And  where  he  thinks  it  conditional,  we 
could  Quote  his  admission  that  it  is  personal.  Then,  we 
could  bring  that  most  decisive  and  irrefragable  proof, 
which  must  present  itself  readily  to  the  mind  of  the  in- 
telligent reader,  that  the  lofty  theme  of  the  apostle  in 
both  places,  is  the  same  in  principle,  in  all  places,  and 
chapters. 

7ut,  let  us  fairly  and  patiently  hear  our  author,  page 
818: 

^^The  precise  passage  on  which  the  greatest  stress  is 
laid  seems  to  be  the  following :  The  children  not  yet  be- 
ing bom,  neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil,  tnat  the 
purpose  of  God,  according  to  election,  might  stand,  not 
of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth ;  it  was  said  unto  her, 
The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger.  As  it  is  written, 
Jacob  have  I  lov^d,  but  Esau  have  I  hated.  Now,  the 
question  is,  does  this  refer  to  the  election  of  Jacob  to 
eternal  life,  and  the  eternal  reprobation  of  Esau ;  or  does 
it  refer  to  the  selection  of  the  descendants  of  the  former 
to  constitute  the  visible  people  of  God  on  earth  ?  This 
is  the  question ;  and  it  is  one*which,  we  think,  is  by  no 
means  diflScult  of  solution." 

The  device  of  conditional  election,  on  a  foresight  of 
"  cooperation,"  would  not  answer  in  this  place.  The 
tone  of  the  apostle  is  too  decided.  The  national  device 
must  be  tried  here.  And  the  writer  subsequently  in- 
forms us  that  there  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  such  a 
thing  as  election  to  eternal  life  in  the  whole  record. 
This  is  the  disposal  made  of  the  cases  of  Esau  and  Ja- 
cob, the  first  01  the  apostle's  illustrations  of  his  doctrine, 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans.  He  makes  it  the  elec- 
tion of  the  descendants  of  Jacob  to  constitute  the  visible 
church ; — and  the  rejection  of  the  descendants  of  Esau 
from  that  privilege:  without  a  shadow  of  eternal  life  in 
the  whole  affair.  Pharoah,  King  of  E^ypt,  is  the  apos- 
tle's second  illustration:  ^^For  the  Scripture  saUh  tmto 
PharoiihJ^    But  what  the  author  of  the  Theodicy  does 
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with  this  case,  it  bas  not  entered  into'the  heart  of  qUBD 
to  conceive.  The  national  crotchet  dtarly  wffl  not  hiH^ 
to  be  introduced  here;  for  Pharolih  was  not  a  deacend- 
ant  of  Abraham,  as  Esau  and  Jacob  were.  And  it  would 
be  rather  too  absurd  to  talk  of  rejecting  Pharoah  from 
the  visible  church.  Nor  will  the  conditional  crotchet 
serve  the  purpose  here,  for  the  language  of  the  apostle 
is  too  stem  and  definite :  for  this  same  pierpaee  Mve  I 
raised  thee  vp.  For  aught  that  we  can  see,  a  third 
species  of  election  will  have  to  be  discovered,  in  sonw 
future  edition  of  Uie  Theodicy ;  a  separate  cat^ory  for 
Pharoah,  King  of  Egypt,  by  himself. 

But,  how  are  we  to  understand  national  election  f  Was 
there  no  eternal  life  enjoyed  among  the  visible  people 
of  God,  which  was  not  enjoyed  by  other  nations  f  Was 
eternal  life  not  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Church  ?  Will  this  author  deliberately  say  that 
no  eternal  life  fell  upon  the  hearts  of  those  who  came 
believingly  under  the  Jewish  types  and  shadows  ?  Did 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham  include  only  temporal 
blessings  ?  If  we  are  Christ's  then,  ar%  we,  or  are  we  not, 
Abraham's  seed  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise? 
When  the  Jews  were  constituted  a  chosen  generation,  a 
royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,  were 
the  privileges  of  eternal  life  ec[ual  among  the  Babylo- 
nians, the  Arabs  and  the  Egyptians  f  In  snort,  was  our 
Saviour  himself  mistaken,  when  he  told  the  woman  of 
Samaria:  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews?  National  election 
then,  was  personal  election  to  eternal  life  by  the  whole- 
sale. Notning  else  can  be  made  of  it,  exoept  by  affirm- 
ing that  the  Old  Testament  Church  had  nothin^to  do 
with  eternal  life.  The  votaries  of  the  Church  of  Kome, 
and  some  Protestants  of  strong  papistical  leanings,  hold 
that  salvation  is  confined  to  the  visible  church.  We 
have  not  yet  met  with  those  who  hold,  save  as  the  ex- 
pedient of  escape  from  the  point  of  some  clear  Scripture, 
that  salvation  is  not  now,  or  that  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  it  was  not  specifically  con/nected  with  the  visible 
church.  That  is,  indeed,  Theodicy,  with  a  witness  I 
But,  let  us  bear  our  author  a^ain,  page  921  : 
*'*'  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  other  portions  of  the  chap- 
ter in  question :  for  if  the  foregoing  remarks  be  just,  it 
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will  be  easy  to  dispose  of  every  text  which  may,  at  first 
<^wr,  l^pear  to  eupport  the  CalviDietic  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion.'* 

We  do  not  think  the  author's  difficulties  are  quite  so 
nearly  at  an  end,  as  he  has  flattered  hiiuself  to  believe. 
Fof  J  iii  that  very  same  chapter,  there  is  still  another 
ele<^on  spoken  of,  an  election  jrcm,  a/mong  Israel  itself. 
**A  remnant  shall  be  eaved."  "The  Lord  of  Sabaoth 
hath  left  us  a  seed."  "The  election  hath' obtained  it 
and,  the  rest  were  blinded."  To  a  Calvinist,  these  vari- 
ous historic  cases  adduced  by  the  inspired  apostles,  lire 
but  different  illustrations  of  thA  grand 'principle  of  the 
Divine  sovereignty.  But  they  Lave  this  wonderful  pe- 
culiarity, that  hardly  any  two  of  them  can  be  reduced 
to  the  same  sophistical  crotchet  by  which  the  doctrine 
of  election  is  usually  explained  away.  The  cases  of 
Esau  and  Fharoah  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  conditional 
crotchet.  The  cases  of  Pharoah  and  the  Israelitish  rem- 
nant in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  na- 
tional crotchet.  We  cannot  see  but  that  there  must  be 
yet  another,  a  fov/rth  device  still,  for  the  ^Xeotion  from 
among  the,  Jews.  • 

But  we  must  again  hear  the  Theodicy :  "  We  shall 
dismiss  the  consideration  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Bo- 
mans,"  says  Professor  Bledsoe,  "  with  an  extract  from 
Dr.  Macknight,  who,  althou^t^a  firm  believer  in  the  Cal- 
vinistic  view  of  election  ana  repiobation,  does  not  find 
any  support  for  his  doctrine  in  this  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture. "  Although  some  passages  in  tms  chapter,  (says 
he,)  which  pidlis  and  learned  men  have  understood  of 
the  election  and  reprobation  of  individuals,  are  in  the 
foregoing  illustration,  interpreted  of  the  election  of  na- 
tions to  BOrthe  people  of  Go^,  and  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  an  exiemal  revelation,  and  of  their  losing  these 
honourable  distinctions,  the  reader  must  not,  on  £at  ac- 
cotmt,  suppose  the  author  rejects  the  doctrines  of  the  de- 
cree ana  foreknowledge  of  God.  These  doctrines  are 
taught  in  other  passages  of  Scripture. — See  Kom.  viii : 
20."  "Thus,"  says  Prcrfessor  BLsdsoe  again,  "this  en- 
lightened critic  candidly  abandons  the  nmth  cha})ter  of 
KomanS,  and  seeks  support  for  his  Calvinistic  view  of 
the  9iviner  decrees  dsewnere,"-<*Fage  321, 
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Now,  herein  is  a  wonderful  thin^ ;  and  one  of  those 
wonderful  things  whfch  willrive  tne  reader  of  this^r^ 
ticlQ,  who  has  not  read  the  Theodicy,  some  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  that  book.  The  passage  selected  by  the  author 
for  his  refutation  of  the  Calvinists,  as  "  the  precise p€»- 
eage  on  which  gredteat  stress  is  laid^^  is  a  passage  con- 
cerning which  the  author  had,  doubtless,  lying  before 
him  at  the  moment,  the  concession  of  a  candid  and  en- 
lightened Calvinistic  critic,  that  no  stress  was  by  him 
laid  on  that  passage  at  all  I 

Ve  shall  give  our  author  further  room  to  speak  for 
himself,  page  182 ;  he  savs : 

^^  Let  us,  then,  proceed  to  examine  the  eighth  chapter 
of  Romans,  on  which  he  (Dr.  Macknight,)  relies.  The 
words  are  as  follows :  '  For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he 
also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
his  son,  that  he  might  be  the  first  bom  among  many 
brethren.  Moreover,  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them 
he  also  called,  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  insti- 
fied;  and  whom  he  justified  them  he  also  glorified.'' 
We  need  have  no  dispute  With  the  Oalvinists  cespecting 
the  interpretation  of  these  words.  If  we  mistake  not, 
we'  may  adopt  their  own  construction  of  them,  and  yet 
clearly  show  that  they  lend  not  the  least  support  to  their 
views  of  election  and  reprobation." 

After  some  explanations  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
understands,  and  agrees  with  Professor  Hodge,  in  his 
annotations  on  these  words,  the  author  of  thexheodicy 
proceeds : 

^'  The  bare  fact  of  the  election  is  all  that  is  here  dis- 
closed. The  reason,  or  the  ground,  or  the  principle,  of 
that  election,  is  not  even  alluded  to;  and  we  are  left  to 
gather  it  from  other  portions  of  Scripture,  or  from  the 
eternal  dictates  of  love  and  mercy.  Hence,  a^  this  pas- 
sage makes  no  allusion  to  the  ground  or  reason  of  the 
divine  election,  it  does  not  begm.to  touch  the  contro- 
versy we  have  with  the  theologians  of  the  Calvinistic 
school.  Every  link  in  the  chain  here  presented  is  per- 
fect, except  that  which  connects  its  first  link,  the  elec- 
tion to  eternal  life,  with  the  unconditional  decree  of 
God;  and  that  link,  the  only  one  in  controversy,  is  ab- 
solutely wanting.    We  have  no  occasion  to  break  the 
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chain,  for  it  is  only  to  the  imagination  t^at  it  seems  to 
be  nnconditionally  bound  to  the  throne  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent." 

ThQ  crotchet  of  conditional  election  iahere  yielded, 
not  expressly,  but  ae  implied  in  the  adoption  of  yet  an- 
other device  of  interpretation.  National  election  will 
not  answer  in  this  place,  for  obvious  reasotis.  The  Pha- 
raonic  category  admits  no  other  case  but  the  individual 
one  for  which  it  was  manufactured.  Something  else 
still  was  now  to  be  done.  The  links  of  this  chain  ware 
too  strong,  The  order  in  which  they  come  was  too  do- 
finitely  stated;  foreknowledge,  predestination,  calling, 
justification,  and  final  glory.  The  link  which  binds  this 
chain  "  unconditionally  to  the  throne  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent" is  not  expressly  stated,  we  admit,  in -the  passage 
itself.  It  is  a  hnk,  however,  which  is  found  in  the  Eng- 
lish Grammar.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  grammar,  that  a  verb  must  have  a  nominative  case ; 
and  that  the  person  who  is  the  nominative  to  the  verb, 
does  those  things  which  the  verb  affirms  to  be  done. 
There  is  the  wanting  link.  We  challenge  mortal  man 
to  break  it.  Inspiration  itself  wraps  it  ^'around  the 
throne  of  the  Omnipotent!"  God  foreknew.  God  pre- 
destinated. God  ciuled.  God  justified.  God  glorined. 
Let  the  reader  i^member  that  this  chain,  m  tta  order^ 
is  conceded,  in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  the  The- 
odicy. An  election  basea  on  a  foresight  of  the  sinner's 
cooperation  with  the  divide  influences,  is  but  expressing, 
in  other  words,  a  predestination  based  on  justification. 
But  justification  is  admitted  to  flow  from  predestination, 
according  to  the  plain  order,  and  the  obvious  sense  of 
the  passage  of  Scripture  in  question.  And  this  is  all 
we  can  mak^  of  the  interpretation,  that  predestination 
is  based  upon  justification,  and  justification  is  based 
upon  predestination !  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  better  de- 
vice of  escape  from  distasteful  Scripture  truth  than  the 
others. 

Why  is  this  author  so  reluctant  that  the  chain  of  the 

fovernment  of  this  world  should  be  "  unconditionally 
ound  to  the  throne  of  the  Omnipotent?"  We  beg  to 
know  around  what  other  throne  he  would  wish  to  have 
it  bound !    Does  it  give  him  more  pleasure  to  contem- 
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plate  haman  deetiniee,  as  boDod  around  the  throne  of 
those  peculiar  volitions  of  his  philosophy,  which,  being 
too  strong  for  law,  for  motive,  or  for  God,  "  take  their 
rise  in  the  world  without  any  efficient  cause  of  their  ex- 
istence," and  without  being  subject  to  the  control  of 
"any  power  within  or  without?"  The  Christian  knows 
of  no  such  thing  as  fate,  chance,  or  accident.  He  be- 
holds an  all-wise,  all-powerful,  and  spotlessly  holy  God 
upon  the  throne. .  What  are  not  revealed  of  the  reasons 
oi'that  God  for  what  he  does,  are  known,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  faith,  to  be  holy,  and  just,  and  good.  And 
there  is  comfort,  deep  and  strong,  in  this  vision  of  a 
universe  with  a  righteous  God  on  the  throne.  But,  we 
believe  that  the  strongest  teachings  of  the  stoic  Chry- 
sippus  himself^  concerning  the  "adamantine  links  of 
Fate,"  will  be  found,  on  practical  experiment,  as  plea- 
sant to  the  Christian  heart,  as  that  apotheosis  of  a  law- 
less human  will,  which  constitutes  tne  main  staple  of 
this  whole  book. 

There  are  many  and  overwhelming  testimonies  in  the 
Scriptures,  against  the  philosophy  of  this  book,  and 
against  its  view  of  what  it  calls  the  "great  thea/ndric 
fact  of  regeneration,"  which  would  have  greatly  cheered 
and  warmed  our  discussion,  if  our  space  had  permitted 
their  introduction :  such  as  the  calm  assumption,  every- 
where visible  in  the  Bible,  that  God  has  efficient  power 
over  the  human  will  without  destroying  its  freedom ; — 
that  hifi  counsel  shall  stand  and  he  will  do  all  his  plea- 
sure ; — that  he  can  turn  the  hearts  of  all  men  whither- 
soever he  will,  when  reasons  dictate,  which  must  be 
forever  unknown  to  us,  save  that  they  are  holy,  just, 
and  good ;  that  his  designs  find  as  infallible  fulfilment 
through  the  free  agency  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus, 
Caiaphas  and  Herod,  rilate  and  Judas,  as  through  Eli- 
jah, Isaiah  and  Paul;  that  he  risks  his  veracity,  and 
places  the  pledge  on  record,  for  the  infallible  certainty 
of  the  largest,  and  longest,  and  deepest,  and  highest  con- 
cert and  harmony,  audi  chorus  of  events,  on  the  widest 
stream  of  prophecy,  just  as  if  he  were  the  real  and  effi- 
cient Lord  of  aU.  We  may  add,  that  he  directs  repeat- 
edly, constantly,  distinctly,  that  we  pbay  to  him,  not  as 
the  God  of  this  Theodicy,  who  cannot  turn  the  human 
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will,  but  as  able,  when  the  time  shall  come,  to  tarn  the 
hearts  of  all,  to  bow  all  stabbom  knees,  and  to  make  all 
hntnan  souls  willing  to  the  reign  of  him  whose  right  it 
if  to  rule. 

There  was  once  a  man  among  us,  one  of  the  humble 
and  childlike  great  men  of  other  days;  the  Washington 
of  the  theological  chair;  a  man  of* giant  intellect,  but 
one  who  found  theodicy  enough  for  him,  in  the  written 
word  of  Ood;  a  man  io  .whose , decease  there  passed 
away  from  the  earth,  intellect  enough  to  ha^e'made 
very  many  ambitious  Theodices,  but  who  has  left  upoa 
paper,  almost  nothing  to  show  his  mighty  powers;  from 
whose  lips  it  was  once  our  labour  of  love*  to  catch  falling 
pearls  or  deep  and  genuine,  but  temperate  and  modest 
wisdom,  and  commit  them  to  paper,  for. others  sake  and 
not  for  his.  Here  is  one  such  pearl,  with  which  we  con- 
clude this  article : 

^^I  have  never  read  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  the 
power  of  motive  over  the  will,  wjiich  did  not  seem  to 
lean  too  far  one  way  or  the  other,  *  If  the  power  of  mo- 
tive is  made  ta  deprive  the  mind  of  all  causal  power,  it 
takes  away  guilt.  If.it  gives  it  too  much  self-aetermin- 
ing  power,  it  removes  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  con- 
tradicts the  Scriptures.  How  a  free  being  ia  controlled 
by  the  sovereign  God,  is,  perhaps,  a  secret  to  the  highest 
angel  in  Heaven.  Most  treatises  on  the  subject  are  at- 
tempts to  find  out  this  deep  secret.  It  is  better  to  let 
the  metaphysics  of  this  point  entirely  alone." 


AKTICLE  V. 

ON  ELOHIM  AS  A  TTCLE  OF  GOD,  AND  AS  IMPLYING  A  FLU- 

RALTTY  IN  THE  GODHEAD.* 

The  names  of  the  Deity  in  general  and  constant  use 
in  the  Hebrew  language  are  more  numerous  than  in 
either  of  the  beautiful  languages  of  classical  antiquity, 

♦  Intended  to  illnstrate  and  confirm  the  argument  from  this  name  in 
the  article  on  the  obiection  to  the  Trinity,  founded  on  the  unity  of  God, 
in  the  January  No.  of  tl^  Rinriew. 
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or  in  the  most  cultivated  tonnes  of  modern  Europe. 
There  was  no  shadow  of  necessity,  difBculty,  or  even  in- 
ducement, for  the  adoption  of  a  phraseology  which,  on 
Unitaricm  principles^  eveir  candid  mind  must  confess, 
can  with  dimculty,  if  at  all,  be  defended  from  the  charge 
of  pernicious  example  and  very  dangerous  tendency. 

Among  these  names,  are  the  term  Eloah,  a  singular 
form  of  a  word  signifying  the  object  of  fear,  reverence, 
or  the  principal  and  mighty,  or  the  swearer,  or  one  who 
enters  into  covenant  by.  oath, — and  Elohim,  which  is  a 
regularly  formed  plural  of  the  singular  word,  and  having 
the  same  meaning,  if  regarded  as  derived  from  it.  The 
etymology  of  this  word,  however,  says  Dr.  Pye  Smith, 
has  been  much  contested ;  some  making  it  a  compound 
of  JS'Z,  and  Jahj  so  as  to  signify  ^Hhe  Mighty  Jah;  oth- 
ers deriving  it  from  Ala^  ^U>  enter  into  an  engagement 
by  oath,''  and  thus  signifying  "the  Being  of  sworn 
veracity  and  faithfulness."  The  most  reasonable  and 
probable  derivation,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  that  of 
Dchultens,  Keineccius,  and  a  host  of  the  most  eminent 
orientalises,  who  make  its  primitive,  Ala^  which,  though 
not  occurring  in  the  existing  remains  of  the  Hebrew, 
is  preserved,  m  the  Arabic  ^^Alaha^^^  and  denotes  "to 
adore."  Hence,  the  noun  will  signify  "  the  object  of 
adoration,"  or,  as  the  illustrious  Schultens  well  expresses 
it,  "  Numen  Tremendum."* 

Much  however,  may^be  said,  and  we  think,  with  great 
force,  and  no  little  Scriptural  support,  in  favour  of  the 
first  derivation.  The  word  Eloah  signifies  a  denoun- 
cing of  a  curse,  a  curse  denounced  either  upon  oneself 
or  others,  or  both,  and  therefore,  an  oath  taken  or  given, 
for  what  is  an  oath  but  a  conditional  curse  or  execra- 
tion? It  was  so  used  by  the  ancients;  and,  to  this  man- 
ner of  swearing  our  blessed  Lord  himself  submitted. — 
(See  Matt,  xxvi:  63,  64.)  Hence,  the  word  Elohim, 
which  is  a  regularly  formed  masculine  plural  of  Eloah, 
would  naturally  signiiy  the  denouncers  of  a  conditional 
curse.  So,  we  find  Jehovah  swearing  to  Adoni,  (Psalm 
ex.,)  on  oath,  certainly  prior  to  the  creation. — See  Pro  v. 
viii :  23,  and  seq.,  comp.,  John  xvii :  5,  24.     According- 

•Smith's  Measiah,  toI,  I,  p.  466. 
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ly,  Jehovah  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  creation  called  EIo- 
him,  which  implies  that  the  divine  persons  had  sworn 
when  they  created.  It  was  from  this  oath  that  the  ever 
blessed  Three  were  pleased  to  take  that  glorious  and 
fearfnl  name,  (Dent,  xxviii:  58,)  Jehovah  Elohim;  glo- 
rioQ9,  in  as  much  as  the  transaction,  to  whic;h  it  refers, 
displays  in  the  most  glorious  manner,  the  attributes  of 
QtoA  to  men  and  angels ;  and  fearful,  in  as  much  as,  by 
one  part  of  the  oath,  eternal  and  infinite  power,  Jehovah 
himself,  is  engaged  to  make  the  enemies  of  Christ  his 
foot-8tool.-»-Psalm  ex. 

Let  those  who  have  any  doubt  whether  Elohim,  when 
meaning  the  true  Ood,  Jehovah,  is  plural  or  not,  consult 
the  fol^wing  passages,  where  they  will  find  it  joined 
with  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  verbs  plural,  Gen.  i :  ^6, 
iii :  22,  xi :  7,  xx  :  13,  xxxi :  53,  xxxv :  7 ;  Deut.  iv :  7,  v : 
38,  or  26 ;  Josh,  xxiv :  ]  9 ;  1  Sam.  iv :  8 ;  2  gam.  vii :  28 ; 
Ps.  Iviii :  12 ;  Is.  vi :  8 ;  Jere.  x :  10 ;  xxiii :  36.  So,  chald. 
Elohin,  Dan.  iv:  5,  6,  15,  or  8,  9, 18.  See  also  Prov. 
ix :  10,  XXX :  3;  Psal.  cxlix :  2 ;  Eccles.  v :  7,  xii :  1 ;  Job 
V :  € ;  Is.  vi :  8,  liv :  5 ;  Hos.  xi :  12,  or  xii :  1  ;.Mal.  i :  6 ; 
Dan.  vii :  18,  22,  25.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the 
Greeks  had,  from  this  name  Elohim,  by  a  perverted 
tradition,  their  Zsu^  opxio^  Jupiter,  who  presided  over 
oaths.  Hence,  also,  the  corrupt  tradition  of  Ju{)iter'8 
oath  wiiich  overruled  even  Fate  itself,  that  is,  the  fated 
and  necessary  motions  of  the  elements  of  this  world.* 

The  derivation  here  adduced,  is  very  ably  supported 
by  Geddulph,  in  his  Theology  of  the  Early  Patriarchs, 
vol.  K.,  pp.  1-27 ;  and  favourably  regarded  by  Horsely 
in  his  Biblical  Criticism. 

.  This  view  was  ably  defended  by  Hutchinson,  Calcott, 
Bates,  Ahoab,  and  others  in  their  dissertations  on  this 
word. — See  also,  Calasio's  Concordance,  London  Edi- 
tion. 

But,  passing  from  the  derivation  of  this  word,  we  re- 
mark that  this  term  Elohim,  is  the  most  usual  appella- 
tion of  the  Deity  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  con- 
stantly translated  God.  The  singular  form  Eloah  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  poetical  books; — twice  in  the  Hymn  of 

*  See  Parkhnnt^B  Heb.  Lex.,  sab.  nom.  dokim. 
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Moses,  (Dent,  xxxii :  7,)  several  times  in  the  Prophets, 
forty  times  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  in  Jthe  other  oooks 
sixteen  times ;  but  the  plural  Elohim,  occurs  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  times.  This  plural  appellative  is 
generally  put  in  agretment  with  singular  verbs,  pro- 
nouns, and  adjective's,  as  in  the  first  sentence  of  the 
Pentateuch,  "Elohim  created; — creavitDii; — ^lesDieux 
cr6a.^'  This  is  the  ordinary  construction  through  the 
whole  Hebrew  Bible.  But  sometimes  the  apposition  is 
made  with  verbs,  pronouns,  and  adjectives  in  the  "plu- 
ral" number  likewise;* and  sometimes  singulars  and  plu-^ 
rals  are  put  together  in  the  same  agreement. 

For  example,  Gen.  xx :  13.  "  Elohim  hithoo  outhi^^ 
the  Gods  have  caused  me  to  wander." 

Gen.  XXXV :  7,  ^^Sham  nigJdo  da/u  haelohim,"  "  there 
were  revealed  to  him  the  Gods." 

Josh,  xxiv :  19,  Laa/ood  eth  Jehovah  chi  lo  hi/m  hido- 
shim  hoh^^^  "  to  serve  Jehovah,   for  he  are  holy  Gods." 

Is.  liv:  5,  "  (7Ai  hoaalaich  oosaich^^^  "for  thy  hus- 
bands are  thy  makers."*  Nor  is  Elohim  the  only  di- 
vine title  used  in  the  plural  form.  Drusius,  Buxtorf, 
Heeser,  Eichhorn,  Gesenius,  and  other  distinguished 
scholars,  have  maintained  that  "  Adonai  and  Shaddai," 
are  plurals  of  an  obsolete  form  ;  and  this  very  plural  ti- 
tle is  the  word  which  the  Jews  of  a  very  early  age,  cei^ 
tainly  hundreds  of  yoai*8  before  Chri8t,f  substituted  for 
the  use  of  the  title  Jehovah,  which  they  never  pro- 
nounce, and  for  which  singular  title  of  God  they  have 
always  employed,  and  now  always  employ,  the  plural 
title  "  Adonai,  my  Lords." 

This  Ewald  controverts,  but  he  assigns  no  satisfactory 
reason,  as  apparent  to  me,  in  either  case ;  and  Gesenius 
remains  unconvinced ;  whose  opinion  in  a  case  of  philo- 
logy, especially,  if  at  all  favourable  to  a  doctrine  of  reve- 
lation is  really  equal  to  an  argument. 

It  is  further  to  bo  observed,  that  the  firet  person  plu- 
ral, is  used  in  reference  to  the  Divine  Being.-r-Gen.  i : 
26.     "And  Elohim  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 

♦See  also,  Deut  v:  28;  (Engl.  •¥:  26;)  1  Sam.  xvii:  26;  2  Sam.  vii:  28; 
Psal.  Iviii:  12,  cxlix:  2;  Prov.  ix:  10;  Jcre.  x:  10;  Dan.  vii:  18,  22,  26. 
27  ;  Hob.  xii:  1 ;  (Engl,  v,  xi:  11.) 

f  Since  it  is  eo  used  in  the  Septuagint. 
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according  to  our  likeness,"  chap,  iii :  23.    "  And  Jeho- 
vah iSlohim  said,  behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of 


US,"  chap,  xi :  7.    "  Oome,  we  will  go  down,  and  there 
heard_  the  voice  of  the  Lord  (]^donai,)  saying,  whom 


/         ^  -  —  .-        J  .._      —  _  _  —    — t  — 

we  will  confound  their  languMfe."  Is.  vi:  8.    "And  I 


shall  I  send,  and  who  shall  go  for  us  ?" 

Such  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  a 

Slural  title  in  connection  with  plural  forms  of  speech,  to 
esignate  the  Deity.  This  use  mi^st  be  in  accordance 
with  a  divine  intention  and  direction,  and  not  from  any 
necessity  in  the  case.  It  is  evidently,  the  result  of  choice 
and  design.  In  what  then  did  this  peculiarity  of  idiom 
originate  \ 

The  question  is,  why  is  the  plural  pronoun  used,  when 
the  singular  was  required  bv  the  subject,  and  would 
have  been,  not  only  equally  dramatic^  but  indeed,  more 
terse,  and  vigorous,  and  striking?  The  question  is  not 
about  the  analogous,  unfrequent,  and  secondarv  appli- 
cation of  the  title  to  express  Gods  who  were  lalse,  or 
God's  agent  as  Moses.  "It  is,  says  Dr.  Smith,  about  the 
proper,  primary,  and  direct  signification  of  the  word." 
That  Elohim  is  ever  so  applied  to  any  other  being  than 
God,  has  been  denied.  But,  granting  that  it  is  so,  this 
will  not  prove  that  in  its  proper  and  primary  meaning 
it  is  applied  to  Q^d,  and  that  too,  with  unquestionable 
design.  For  the  same  is  tnie  of  all  the  titles  of  God, 
not  even  excepting  Jehovah  which,  as  Oxlee  remarks, 
"  Though  generally  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  noun  ap- 
propriated to  the  individual  subsistency^  of  the  Godhead, 
IS  also  common  to  many  persons,  for  being  found  in  con- 
struction, and  accompanied  with  adjuncts  restraining  its 
signification,  it  necessarily  ceases  to  be  proper.  Thus, 
we  read  :  "  The  Jehovah  of  hosts."  And  K.  Abraham 
ben  Ezra^  confesses,  that  when  thus  placed  in  regimen 
with  the  term  hosts,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  com-' 
mon  appellation."  But,  besides  being  found  in  construe; 
tion,  and  having  other  marks  of  a  noun  common,  it  to 
absolutely  equivocal  \  angels  being  called  by  this  name, 
as' well  as  the  Deity.  Nor  is  this  any  modern  opinion 
of  the  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  generally  receiv- 
ed notion  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Fathers,  as  appears  from 
what  is  recorded  of  R.  Simeon  ben  Lakis,  who  was  wont 
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to  maintain  it  on  S^criptural  aathoritj.  Finally,  not  only 
the  angels,  but  even  the  Messfas,  the  Saints,  and  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  are  called  by  this  title  of  Jehovah.  The 
fact  is  thus  attested  by  B.  Moses  Alsheah :  '^  Behold  our 
Babbis  of  blessed  memoi^,  on  the  authotity  of  R.  Sam- 
uel Nachmanides,  assert,  that  there  are  three  things 
which  are  called  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  the  Saints, 
the  Messias,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem."*- 

Thus,  adds  Oxlee,  the  most  sacred  appellations  of  the 
divinity  being  proved  to  be  common  ana  equivocal,  fur- 
nish an  argument  which  tends  strongly  to  establish  the 
leading  position,  in  that  it  makes  for  the  pluri-person- 
alitv  of  the  Gbdhead,  according  to  the  Tnnitarian  hy- 
pothesis. 

The  question,  therefore,  we  Again  say,  is  not  about 
such  secondary,  derivative,  analogous  and  metaphorical 
applications  of  this  title  of  God,  but  about  the  proper, 
primary,  and  direct  signification  of  the  word  elohim. 

The  fact  which  principally  req[uires  our  attention,  is 
the  constant  use  of  Elohim  to  designate  the  one  and  only 
God,  and  this  in  the  language  of  the  patriarchs  ana 
prophets,  who  "  spake  as  tney  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit."  Is  it  not,  we  may  well  say,  a  little  remarkable 
that,  in  the  sacred  books  of  Israel,  books  whose  very 
words,  in  many  cases  at  least,  were  selected  and  dicta- 
ted by  the  inspiration  of  Jehovah,  the  ordinary  name 
and  style  of  th€  Only  Living  and  True  God,  should  be 
in  a  plural  form  ?  Did  some  strange  and  insuperable 
necessity  lie  in  the  way  ?  Was  the  language  so  poor 
that  it  could  furnish  no  other  term  ?  or,  if  so,  could  not 
the  wisdom  of  inspiration  have  suggested  a  new  appella- 
tive, and  have  forever  abolished  the  hazardous  word? 
None  of  these  reasons  existed.  The  language  was  rich 
and  copious.  The  names  of  the  Deity  m  general  and 
constant  use  were,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  more 
numerous  than  in  either  of  the  beautiful  languages  of 
classical  antiquity,  or  in  the  most  cultivated  tongues  of 
modern  Europe. 

The  ancient  Israelites  always  afSrmed  that  a  plurality 

*  See  in  Oxlee,  voL  L,  pp.  74,  76-78,  where  quotationa  from  Jewish  *a- 
thorities  are  given  at  length. 
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is  indubitably  understood  in  the  Defly.    This  plainly 
appears  from  what  Philo  says  on  the  terms  *Voa  coititf^yf^gv,'' 


to  signify,  notoniB,  but  many. — ^Phiol.  ed.,  MangOT,  torn, 
i,  pp.  430,  431.  This  and  the  like  affirmations  of  tenth, 
seem  to  have  very  greatly  perplexed  the  Jews  of  the 
middle  ages  who  were  very  hostile  to  Christianity  and 
Christian  doctrine.  Their  perplexities  appear  by  their 
having  been  so  hard  pushed  as  to  invent  man^  a  child- 
ish story.  We  will  only  quote  one.  "  Rabbi  Samuel 
bar  Nachman  said  that  Moses,  when  in  writing  the  Law 
he  was  come  to  the  place  where  he  was  by  divine  dicta- 
tion to  write,  ^^  Let  us  make  man,"  paused,  and  replied 
to  God,  "  Lord  of  the  world,  why  dost  thou  afford  an  oc- 
casion for  error,  with  respecrt  to  thy  most  simple  unity?" 
But  that  the  Lord  answered,  '^ Moses,  write  thou  so; 
and  he  that  desires  to  err,  let  him  err." — ^Bereshith  Bab- 
ba,  ap.  M.  ben  Israelis  Concil.,  in  Gten.  qu.  vi."  That 
tiie  Jews  of  the  middle  ages,  do  not  stand  alone,  in  error 
on  this  most  important  point,  appears  very  evident  from 
the  many  theories  invented,  in  order  to  explain  this  use 
of  plural  titles  for  the  Deity.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as 
td  say  that  the  term  was  originally  employed  by  poly- 
theists  and  literally  expressea  a  plurality  of  divine  be- 
ings. But  this  is  historically  false,  and  it  is  also  unsup- 
posable  that  when  the  Israelites  came  to  abominate  Idol- 
atry, and  to  treat  it  as  high  treason,  they  would  employ 
as  a  frequent  name  of  God,  one  which  was  polytheistic 
and  pagan. 

This  notion  was  advanced  by  B.  Judah  Levita,  and 
others  spoken  of  by  Abarbinel,  who  holds  this  notion  as 
perfectly  inadmissible ;  for,  says  he,  it  would  follow  of 
necessity,  that  ^he  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Idolatry,  ana  that  the  worship  of  imager  was 
the  primeval  religion.  His  concluding  remark  upon  this 
subject  is  worthy  of  attention.  "This  account  of  the 
Babbi,  says  Abarbinel,  is,  in  fact,  more  inexplicable 
and  unintelligible,  than  that  of  any  other  writer,  who 
has  handled  the  subject,  besides  himself" 

The  Babbins,  generally,  explain  this  as  an  bonourary 
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and  complimentary  form  of  speech, — a  plural  of  majes- 
ty. But  this  is  a  mere  subterfuge.  "  For,''  says  Ewald, 
"  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  language, 
as  we  find  it,  has  any  feeling  for  a  so-called  "iMuraiis 
majestaticus."  "The  instances"  says  Pye  Smith,  from 
which  this  opinion  is  inferred,  are  extremely  few,  and 
they  all  refer  to  such  kinds  of  ownership  as  are  a  bur- 
lesque on  all  ideas  of  dignity  and  majesty."  Every  can- 
did mind  examining  the  paucity  and  dubious  character 
of  the  exaittples  by  which  it  is  conceived  to  be  sustain- 
ed, and  their  feeble  claim  to  the  notion  of  "  dominion  or 
dignity ;"  the  non  occurring  of  the  same,  in  names  and 
titles  of  honour  which  occur  in  the  langui^id,  such  as 
those  which  denote  kings,  princes,  nobles^  generals, 
priests  and  prophets,  wnl  certainly  find  not  one  in- 
stance of  this  pretended  notation  of  dignitjr,  since  it 
can  never  be  imagined  that  such  an  indication  of  ma- 
jesty, exalted  dignity^  and  most  excellent  honour,  should 
DC  conferred  upon  the  owner  of  an  ass,  and  denied  to  the 
sovereign  of  a  kingdom.  The  question,  therefore,  we 
again  say,  is  why  this  form  of  speech  in  any  case,  and 
especially  in  the  frequent  title  of  God,  should  first  origi- 
nate with  the  ancient  Hebrews?  No  reader,  says  Ox- 
lee,  who  is  tolerably  conversant  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, will  be  so  bold  as  to  assert  that  this  is  an  idiom 
of  the  inspired  penmen.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  unsatis- 
factory way  of  accounting  for  the  plurals  in  question. 
So  it  did  appear  even  to  K.  Abraham  who,  being  hard 
pushed,  was  glad  to  subjoin  another  reason.  His  rea- 
son, however,  was  most  ably  confuted  by  Abarbinel, 
whose  words  are  as  follows :  "  But  truly  R.  Abraham's 
statement  respecting  the  term  Elohim,  that  it  is  used  in 
the  plural  form  by  way  of  honour,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
without  the  least  colour  of  truth  or  probability ;  as  we 
find  it  in  the  plural  number  predicated  of  things,  which 
God  expressly  forbids  to  be  honoured.  Much  less  is  it 
true,  with  regard  to  any  language,  in  which-  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  address  a  superior  in  the  plural  by  way  of 
reverence;  as  is  the  case  in  languages  of  Europe.*  For 
it  happens  only  when  they  speak  to  a  superior  in  the 
second  person,  that  they  apply  to  him  the  plural  form, 
as  though  he  were  equal  to  many  single  ones  in  his 
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stead.  But,  in  sobjeets  of  the  third  person,  should  they 
chance  to  mention  a  snperior,  thev  do  not  speak  of  him 
in  the  plural  number.  Besides,  if  plurality  of  number 
in  a  name  of  the  Deity  were  to  add  honour  to  that  name, 
why  do  not  we  find  it  in  some  other  of  his  names,  as 
well  as  in  Elohim?  Moreover,  with  respect  to  the  posi- 
tion, that  God  is  called  Elohim,  in  the  plural,  on  account 
of  his  work  having  been  peformed  by  the  instrumentali- 
ity  of  angels,  that  likewise  is  destitute  of  all  probabili- 
ties. For,  from  this  it  would  follow  of  necessity,  that 
the  Elohim,  which  is  used  in  the  first  verse  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  is  meant  of  the  angels,  which  would  be  in 
the  highest  decree  erroneous,  as  the  primary  creation 
originated  solefy  from  the  first  cause,  without  any  in- 
strumentality, and  not  from  the  angels,  who  were  them- 
selves, but  a  part  of  the  general  creation." 

We  may  also  add,  that  it  is  very  absurd  to  think  that 
Ood  should  borrow  his  way  of  speaking  from  a  king, 
before  a  man  was  created  upon  the  carta  I    And  even 

f  ranting  this  to  be  possible,-  yet  the  cases  will  not  agree, 
'or  though  a  King  or  Governor  may  say  %l8  ana  we^ 
there  is  certainly  no  figure  of  speechthat  will  allow  any 
single  person  to  say  one  of  us^  when  he  speaks  of  himr 
adf.  It  is  a  phrase  that  can  have  no  meaning,  unless 
there  be  more  persons  than  one  to  speak  out  of. 

Such  an  opinion  is  also  expressly  contradicted  by 
Scripture,  since  it  is  written,  "who  hath  known  the 
mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor?" — 
Bom.  xi :  34 ;  Is.  xl :  13. 

Many  feeling  the  force  of  the  prophet^s  declaration, 
were  forced  to  invent  other  notions ;  for  instance,  R.  So- 
lomon, boldly  affirms  that  the  plaral  noun,  by  being 
associated  with  verbs  and  adjuncts  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, is  divested  of  its  plural  iinport.  But  such  fallacy 
can  be  entitled  to  no  regard.  For,  in  Greek,  a  noun  of 
the  neuter  plural  is  usually  associated  with  a  verb  singu- 
lar, and  yet,  no  scholar  would  contend,  that,  because  the 
verb  is  of  the  singular  number,  the  noun  does  not  actu- 
ally express  a  plurality  of  subsistencies.  And,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  fact,  that  the  plural  term,  Elohim,  when 
used  for  the  true  God,  is  accompanied  with  verbs  and 
other  adjuncts  always,  in  the  singular  number.    The  ac- 
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count  which  the  patriarch  gives  of  his  being  Indaced  to 
leave  home,  the  solemn  attestation  of  Joshua  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Israelites,  the  exclamation  of  tbd  Philistines 
on  beholding  the  ark  of  Jehovah,  the  solicitation  of  the 
children  of  !&rael  to  sapply  the  vacancy  of  Moses  bv  the 
symbol  of  a  calf,  togetner  with  their  subsequent  decla- 
ration respecting  its  divinity,  not  to  mention  many  other 
instances,  do  certify  the  contrary. 

Again,  R.  M.  Gerundensis,  would  have  the  term  Elo- 
him,  deduced  from  El^  Gk>d,  and  hem^  they  ;  supposing 
it  to  comprehend  in  its  simification  all  spiritual  powers 
and  virtues,  whatever,  originating  from  the  Deity,  and 
has  defined  it,  as  if  it  were  written, — ^MeEl  hem, — ^they 
exist  from  God.  Abarbinel's  objection  to  this  is  so  clear 
and  strong,  that  I  will  quote  it  verbatim :  ^^  B.  IL  G.  as- 
signs no  reason  for  the  omission  of  the  Item^  in  the  be- 
ginning, so  necessary  to  the  sense  which  is  here  affixed 
to  it ;  nor  why  the  Ood^  contrary  to  all  propriety,  should 
be  inserted  in  the  middle,  and  still  less  reason,  why  in 
every  case  of  affixation  it  should  be  treated  as  a  plural." 
"This  notion,  moreover,  is  repugnant  to  the  authority 
of  the  Masorites,  who,  by  placing  the  Holem  point  to 
direct  the  pronunciation,  clearly  manifest  the  opmion  of 
antiquity,  that  Elohim  was  written  defectively  for  Eloa- 
him,  the  plural  form  of  Eloaha,  the  Deity. 

Abarbinel  also,  to  avoid  if  possible,  the  belief  of  a  plu- 
rality in  the  DeitV,  tries  to  say  that  the  term  Elohim,  is 
a  compound  of  El  and  Jah^  signifying  the  God  Jah ; 
and  80  urges  by  way  of  recommending  the  hypothesis, 
that  nothing  will  be  found  to  have  been  created  without 
the  express  mention  and  agency  of  this  Jah.  He  in- 
stances Epbraim,  Mctsraim,  Chilaim,  and  Chushim,  as 
proofs,  that  the  termination,  im,  does  not,  necessarily, 
signify  many,  and  regards  the  Mem  as  added,  in  the 
present  case,  to  distinguish  the  absolute  from  the  con- 
struct form.  But,  this  is,  indeed,  a  specimen  of  reason- 
ing quite  unworthy  of  the  great  Abarbinel.  There  is, 
in  the  first  place,  a  strange  and  unprecedented  transpo- 
sition of  the  two  letters,  lie  and  Jod ;  in  order  to  form 
from  El^  Jah^  the  term  Elohi ;  as  the  author  proposes. 
Besides,  the  instances  here  adduced,  are,  by  no  means, 
in  point ;  being  all  of  them  proper  names,  and  never 
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used  either  with  an  affix  or  an  emphasis,  like  the  noun 
Elohim.  Keit&er  has  he  assigned  any  reason,  why  this 
alone,  of  all  the  names  of  the  Supreme  Being,  should  be 
accompanied  sometimes  with  verbs  and  adjectives  in  the 

EInral  number.  The  most  evident  cause  of  complaint, 
owever,  is,  that  contrary  to  the  established  usage  of 
the  language,  he  derives,  by  the  addition  of  a  Mem^  a 
singular  absolute  from  a  singular  construct  form. 

nideed,  the  author  himself  appears  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  his  own  opinion ;  and,  as  thoagh  he  foresaw  that  it 
would  not  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
has  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  plurality  in  another 
way,  by  comparing  the  Deity  with  the  soul  of  man,  in 
respect  of  the  number  and  variety  of  its  operations. 
But  here  the  wonted  perspicaoity  of  the  author  has 
again  deserted  him.  For  though  it  be  yery  true,  that 
we  observe  resulting  from  the  selfsame  mind  of  man  a 
variety  of  actions  and  operations,  without  ever  balling 
in  question  the  singularity  of  its  number;  yet  does  that 
add  nothing  to  the  support  of  his  argument,  because  in 
no  language  with  whicn  we  are  acquainted,  is  the  hu- 
man mind  ever  expressed  in  the  plural  number  on  that 
account,  and,  therefore,  affords  no  reason  why  the  noun 
Elohim,  should  be  so  used,  on  account  of  the  mnllipli- 
city  and  variety  of  its  operations. 

It  remains,  then,  that  we  contemplate  this  appellation 
of  the  Deity  as  being  actually  in  the  plural  number, 
agreeably  to  both  grammar  and  analogy ;  and  as  ex- 
pressing a  number  of  persons  in  that  Godhead,  to  which 
it  is  rigntly  and  for  the  most  part  appropriated. 

This  opinion  was  unquestioned  in  tne  Christian  Church 
until  the  time  of  Calvin,  when  it  was  only  partially,  and 
for  a  short  time,  interrupted  by  the  opposition  of  him- 
self, Mercer,  Pareus,  Dnisius,  fiellarmine,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  further  observable  that  the  Rabbinical  writers, 
even  while  supporting  their  alleged  rule,  recognize  a  de- 
signed plurality  in  the  name  Elohim,  and  say  that  it  is 
expressive  of  the  manifold  faculties  or  operations  of  the 
Deity.  "  Elohim :  its  explanation  is  Possessor  of  all 
powers :  and  for  this  reason  he,  (Moses,)  does  not  say 
jSI^  nor  Elohah^  but  Elohim^  in  the  plural  number.  So 
also,  He  is  the  Holy  Qod^  (Elohim  Kedoshism,)  because 
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he  perfectly  comprises  all  holinessea."  This  is  the  opixh 
ion  also,  of  the  ancient  Jewish  author  of  the  book  Corns 
quoted  by  Hengstenberg,  vol.  i.,  pp.  216,  917.  The  op- 
position, however,  both  of  Calvin  and  others,  to  this 
view  of  the  word,  was  made  to  the  idea  that  the  word 
Elohim,  in  and  of  itself,  expressed  the  idea  of  the  Trini- 
ty. But  even  these  writers  admit  that  it  is  itself  plural, 
and  that  it  indicates  the  plurality  of  the  Divine  Mature, 
and  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  UnitariaQ  and 
modern  Jewish  theory  of  God,  being  personally,  meta- 
physically, and  only  one* 

Thus  to  quote  only  the  most  learned  Boztorf  who, 
though  in  his  disquisition  on  this  subject,  takes  great 
pains  to  support  tne  negative  opinion  with  CSalvin  and 
others,  yet,  at  the  close,  he  acknowledges  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  the  opinion  here  supporteal.  Hia  words  are 
as  follows :  ^^  Not  that  I  think  that  this  argument  should 
be  altogether  rejected  among  Christians,  for,  upon  the 
same  principle  on  which  not  a  few  of  the  Jews,  as  we 
have  seen,  refer  this  emphatical  application  of  the  plural 
number  to  a  plurality  of  powers,  or  of  influences,  or  of 
operations,  that  is,  aa  eostra;  why  may  not  we  refer  it  ad 
ini/ra^  to  a  plurality  of  persons,  and  to  personal  works? 
Tea,  who  certainly  knows  what  that  was  which  the  an- 
cient Jews  understood  by  this  plurality  of  powers  and  fa- 
culties?"— Buxtocf,  fil.  bissert,  Philolog.Theolog.  Diss, 
v.,  pp.  244.  Philo  has,  also,  expressea  himself  in  full 
accordance  with  this  view  of  the  case.  See  Philo,  ed., 
Mangey,  torn,  i.,  pp.  430,  431. 

This  word,  says  Ewald,  ^^  appears  to  have  remained 
always  in  the  plural  even  in  prose,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  its  resemblance  to  the  idea  oi  Lord^  as  because 
they  conceived  the  Deity  in  ancient  times  as  infinitely 
numerous,  and  yet  aa  conjoined.  "  Ewald's  Heb.  Oram, 
by  Nicholson,  pp.  231.  Neither  is  this  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  supported  with  so  much  learning  by  Heng- 
stenberg and  Havernick,  that  Elohim  is  used  only  to 
distinguish  God  in  his  fulness  of  power,  without  refer- 
ence to  his  personality  or  moral  qualities,  to  any  spe- 
cial relation  in  which  he  stands  to  men,  either  as  to  the 
benefits  he  bestows,  or  to  the  requirements  he  makes, 
and  that  Jehovah  is  employed  to  denote  God  as  person- 
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ally  revealed,  manifested,  and  in  covenant  with  man. 
For  Hen^tenberg  admits  that  ^^  the  one  Grod  compre- 
hends maltiplicity  in  himself.  Thus  he  can  oppose  to 
the  ^^W6  will  build,"  ^^we  will  make,"  of  men  who  trust 
in  their  numbers  and  combination,  nia  ovm  ^^v>e  will  go 
down."  "  We  will  confound."  The  ancient  Jews  ap- 
proached to  a  correct  explanation  of  the  plural  ?  This 
view  is  very  strongly  supported  by  Theodoret,  who  ad- 
vocates the  allusion  to  the  Trinity. 

Even  Hengstenberg,  in  reference  to  the  views  taken 
by  Oalvin,  &c.,  on  this  subject,  says,  ^^  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  this  erroneous  view  involves  a  portion  of 
truth.  The  plural  form,  as  it  indicates  the  innnite  rich- 
es, the  inexhaustible  fulness  of  the  Godliead,  serves  to 
combat  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  that  abstract  monotheism  of  which  Schelling, 
(nber  die  Oottheiten  von  Samothrace,  pp.  87,)  admira- 
bly says,  ^^  Mohammedanism  may  indeed  be  called  mo- 
notheism, which  only  allows  one  personality  or  one  sim- 
ple power  to  the  name  of  Ood.  That  this  is  not  in  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  requires  no  proof :  that  this 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  old  Testament,  see  Weltalter, 
Th.  i.,  ^^  Since  Elohim  is  opposiBd  to  this  view,  which, 
in  many  respects,  stands  below  polytheism,  it  contains 
certainly  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity." — 
Hengstenberg,  vol.  i.,  pp.  268,  269,  note. 

It  is,  inde^,  afBxmed  as  by  Mr.  Belsham,  that  ^4n  all 
languages  it  is  a  common  anomaly  for  words  of  a  plural 
form  to  have  a  singular  signification."  But  he  has  not 
produced  any  instance,  and  I  appreheud  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  one  that  would  prove  unexceptiona- 
ble. Mr.  Belsham  farther  says,  that  ^'  the  word  Elohim 
is  almost  used  uniformly  in  apposition  with  singular 
verbs."  This  is  a  part  of  the  very  case  to  be  accounted 
for.  "  It  is  not  so,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  with  the  "  words 
of  a  plural  form,"  in  other  languages,  which  the  author 
says  ^^have  a  singular  signification;"  they  are  always 
put  in  apposition  with  pliyal  attributives.  But,  if  we 
content  ourselves  with  regarding  the  apposition  of  JEUh 
him  with  singular  verbs,  adjectives,  and  pronouns,  as  a 
Hebrew  idiom  of  which  no  other  account  can  be  given 
than  that  so  we  find  it,  what  ,can  we  say  upon  the  other 
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part  of  the  case,  the  constraction  with  plural  attriba- 
tives  ?  It  is  this  which  forms  the  great  peculiarity  of 
onr  question,  it  is  this^  upon  which  the  chief  stress  of 
the  argntneDt  is  laid  for  an  allusion  or  implication  in  &- 
vour  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Di^ne  plurality,  but  upon  thii 
the  writer  was  silent  I" 

Mr.  Belsham  further  says,  that  "  Elohim  is  not  limitr 
ed,  like  Jehovah,  to  express  the  Supreme  Being  alone.'' 
^  For  that  very  reason,  then,  it  became  the  more  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  possible  and  probable  abuse.  As 
the  word  was  in  ordinary  use  to  designate  the  numerous 
false  deities  of  the  nations,  it  was  the  mare  likely,  and 
even  unavoidable,  that  the  Hebrews  would  nnderstaBd 
its  perpetual  occurrence  in  the  plural  form,  as  the  desig- 
nation of  their  own  Ood,  to  be  an  express  intimatioQ 
that  phtrtzUfy  in  some  sense  belonged  to  JBim;  while, 
from  other  infallible  testimonies,  they  were  abJaolute^y 
certain  of  his  essential  unity." 

Once  more,  Mr.  Belsham  affirms  that,  ^^  though  Elo- 
him is  in  a  plural  form,  it  commonly  expresses  one  ob- 
ject only." 

But,  after  carefully  examining  the  examples  brought 
by  Mr.  B.  to  support  his  assertion,  we  will  only  say  with 
Dr.  Pye  Smith,  that  they  are  all  irrelevant. 

To  bring  this  review  to  an  end,  we  remark,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  "  We  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
present  a  faithful  view  of  the  whole  evidence  on  both 
sides  of  this  celebrated  question.  After  the  closest  at- 
tention that  I  can  give  to  all  the  parts  of  the  case,  the 
impression  on  my  mind  is  favourable  to  the  opinion  that 
this  peculiarity  of  idiom  originated  in  a  design  to  inti- 
mate a  plurality  in  the  nature  of  the  one  God ;  and  that 
thus,  in  connexion  with  other  circumstances  calculated 
to  suggest  the  same  conception,  it  was  intended  to  ex- 
cite and  prepare  the  minas  of  men  for  the  more  full 
declaration  oi  this  unsearchable  mystery,  which  should 
in  proper  time  be  granted.  This  supposition  implies, 
of  course,  a  divine  direction  in  the  origin,  or  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term,  and  the  intention  which  we  sup- 
Sose  was  merely  to  intimate^  not  to  give  an  absolute 
eclaration.  Now,  we  know  that  the  earlier  dispensa- 
tions of  revealed  knowledge  were  constructed  upon  the 
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plan  of  a  course  of  mtimcUiona^  (as  it  were  involncra,) 
with  regard  to  a  variety  of  traths,  the  clear  manifesta- 
tion  of  which  was  reserved  for  the  brightness  of  the 
Gk)8pel  day.  Under  such  a  system,  it  would  be  a  neces- 
sary consequence  that  the  design  would  be  perceived, 
and  the  interior  meaning  apprehended,  in  various  de- 
grees, acording  to  the  piety,  intelligence,  and  attention 
of  different  persons ;  and,  in  all  probability,  the  careless 
majoritv  would  pav  no  attention  at  all  to  such  subjects." 

To  this,  we  will  only  add  the  testimony  of  Gusse- 
tins,  in  bis  Commentarii  Linguse  Ebraicse.  ^^From 
fhese  considerations  it  follows,  that  the  plural  form  of 
dpeech  cogiceming  God,  is  to  be  taken  strictly  and  in  its 
roll  force,  if  we  would  comply  with  the  idiom  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue ;  and  that  tnerefore,  it  ought  to  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  by  this  phraseology,  plurality  in  Dei- 
t^  is  most  distinctly  and  strongly  affirmed,"  In  the 
Bflftne  connexion,  be  also  expresses  hiniself  in  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  words :  ^^  iout  you  will  say,  this  plurali- 
ty is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  God  ;  I  ask,  in  re- 
turn, how  do  you  know,  that  ?  The  declaration  of  God, 
who  knowsy  is  of  more  weight  than  your  reasoning,  who 
do  not  know.  There  are  other  causes,  you  retort,  pf  a 
plural  form  of  speech.  I  answer,  its  proper  and  natural 
cause  is  plurality  in  the  things  signified.  It  is  from  this 
that  the  plural  f<»*m  of  a  noun  usually  arises ;  nor  could 
it  have  been  indicated  in  a  manner  more  effectual  than 
by  this  description  of  phrase,  at  once  elegant  and  con- 
sistent with  use.  Let  evex^  humble  learner,  therefore, 
of  the  word  of  God,  settle  in  his  mind,  to  receive,  in  sin- 
cerity and  truth,  whatever  he  (Ged)  may  dictate." 

See  a  long  note  on  the  subject,  in  Wardlaw's  Socinian 
Controversy,  pp.  488,  and  note  D,  Gale's  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,  vol.  4,  ch.  3,  p.  237.  Also,  Amyraldus  Proba- 
tio  Trinit'atis  ex  Y.  T.  in  Wagenselii  Tel»  Ignese  SatansB, 
pp.  141, 166. 
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AEnOLE  VI. 

THB  NATURE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PAGAN  DOGEBINE  OFTRI- 

ADSk  OR  A  TRINITY. 

The  fact  of  tbe  existence  of  a  doctrine  of  a  trinity  of 
Bnpreme  Gods,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  in  all  the 
earlier  forms  of  religions  belief,  is  now  nniversally  ad- 
mittedj. 

Hie  aegree  in  which  any  resemblance  is  found  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  varies  with  the  proximity  and  clear 
ness  of  the  traditions  of  a  primitive  theology.^ 

It  will  be  interesting  to  present  an  ouQiiSiB  of  these 
Triads  from  the  sonrces  within  onr  reach  and  chiefly 
from  an  elaborate  analysis  included  in  a  more  general 
review  some  years  since. 

The  Hindu  Triad  bears  bnt  little  resemblance  to  Ae 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  although  it  has  been 
made  use  of  by  sceptical  writers  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  cast  discredit  on  Ohristianity.  Still,  it  may 
seem  strange  that  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  the  Triad 
should  have  been  conceived  by  man ;  especially  when  to 
it  is  added  the  doctrine  of  Avatars,  or  Incarnations, 
which  are  part  of  the  functions  peculiar  to  Yishnu,  the 
preserver,  the  second  deity  of  the  Hindu  Tfiad. 

And  though  the  resemblance,  in  its  mythological  form, 
is  greatly  warped  and  marred,  yet  it  cannot  but  strike 
any  inquiring  mind  as  very  remarkable,  that  opinions  so 
much  above  the  conceptions  of  mere  reason,  and  bear- 
ing apparently  so  mucn  more  resemblance  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  than  did  the  revelation  given  to 
the  Jews,  should  have  been  held  time  immemorial  by 
the  Hindus.  The  surprise  of  the  inquirer  will  certainly 
not  be  diminished,  if  ue  be  led  to  ascertain  tbat  a  simi- 
lar doctrine  prevailed  in  the  earliest  ages  of  every  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  whose  national  existence  extends  to  a 
suflSciently  remote  antiquity,  and  whose  ancient  records 
have  been  at  all  preserved.  A  full  elucidation  of  this 
ancient  doctrine  is  not  within  either  our  power  or  our 
limits  to  give ;  but  regarding  it  as  the  only  key  by  which 
the  secrets  of  ancient  mythology  can  be  unlocked, — re- 
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carding  it  as  the  lever  by  which  all  their  delnsions  may 
be  subverted  and  overthrown,  we  request  the  attention 
of  oar  readers  to  so  much  of  a  disquisition  concerning 
the  recondite  mythology  of  the  ancient  heathens,  as  may 
be  requisite  for  enabling  them  to  apprehend  the  bearing 
and  force  of  our  argument. 

In  the  Hindu  system  of  mythology  the  main  ele- 
ments are  not  properly  and  strictly  a  Trinity  in  Unity, 
but  a  Monad  producing  a  Triad,  and  then  retiring  far- 
ther from  action, — even  from  consciousness, — the  ^aas 
thenceforward  remaining  the  deities  and  rulers  of  the 
uaiverse.  Th^y  Q^OBt  also,  have  perceived  that  this 
Trifi4  W|k  easentiaU^  of  the  character  of  materialism, 
and  oonv^ed  a  mythic  personification  of  the  producing, 
preserving,  and  destroy mg  powers  of  nature.  Whether 
th^  mode  of  attempting  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the 
oniverse  was  within  the  reach  of  the  unaided  powers  oi 
human  reason,  we  shall  not  at  present  inquire;  but,  let 
us,  at  least,  show  that  it  was  not  peculiar  to  th^  Hindus. 

Partly  from  fragments  of  i^ncient  records,  and  partly 
from  recent  hieroglyphic  discoveries,  we  are  enabled 
distinctly  to  perceive,  that  the  Egyptians  held  the  same 
doctrine  of  a  Triad,  and  that,  too,  in  such  a  degree  of 
conformity  with  the  Hindu  system,  as  to  show  that  they 
are  essentially  the  same.  The  Egyptian  Monad,  or  foun- 
tain of  deity,  is  named  Amon-Ba,  or  Eicton, — physical- 
ly. Chaos, — and  is  identical  with  the  Hindu  Brahm. 
Fhtha  is  the  creaHna  power, — Kneph,  the  preservmg 
power, — and  Khem,  tne  destroying  or  reproducing  poll- 
er. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  however,  ihat  the  Eyp- 
tians  arranged  their  Triad  somewhat  difierently  from 
the  Hindus,  though  the  official  attributes  were  the  same, 
placing  them  thus, — Kneph,  Fhtha  and  Khem,  in  con- 
formity with  their  strictlv  physical  attributes,  ether, 
lij^ht  and  heat.  It  must  also,  be  added,  that  the  names 
01  Egyptian  gods,  better  known  to  classic  scholars,  occu- 
py the  same  positions,  and  claims  the  same  characters, 
as  those  above  mentioned ; — as  Cbronus,  Osiris,  Horns 
and  Typhon,  the  first  being  the  Monad,  the  three  lat- 
ter the  Triad.  Indeed,  there  may  be  distinctly  traced 
among  the  Egyptian  gods  three  such  Triads,  ^  they 
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may  be  termed,  and  regarded  respectively  as  celestial, 
terrestrial  and  infernal  deities. 

The  Phoenician  mythology  bears  a  very  dose  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Egyptians,  althoDgh  in  a  modiiied 
form,  indicating  a  later  period  of  formation  or  reception, 
when  certain  metaphysical  theories  had  began  to  refine 
the  simplicity  of  the  ancient,  physical,  or  material  ciSed. 
In  this  the  Monad  is  Chaos ;  from  the  Chaos  proceeds  a 
dark  windy  Air,  or  Ether;  from  the  embrace  of  these 
springs  Pothos,  or  Love;  and  from  these  Metis,  or  M&t, 
Intellect  or  Cpansel. 

With  this  the  Hermetic  and  Orphic  systems  are  close- 
ly connected,  and  deserve  attention  as  the  i^lKrmediate 
link  between  the  Egyptian,  and  the  lata*  or  classic 
Greek.  The  Monad  is  here*  again  Chaos,  co-existent 
with  which  is  Ether,  sometimes  termed  Phanes.  Thence 
spring  Ericapaens,  Pothos,  and  Metis ;  or,  as  other  Or- 

Sfhic  fragments  aiTange  and  name  them,  Ericapaens, 
^hanes  or  Apollo-Py thins,  and  Metis.  The  classic  (ireek, 
it  is  well  known,  implies  also,  a  Monad,  prodncing  a  tri- 
ad,— the  monad  being  Chronosor  Satnm,  the  triad,  Ze- 
us, Poseidon,  or  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  manifestly  a  my- 
thic mode  of  representing  the  three  imaginary  elemental 
principles  of  air,  water,  and  dttrkneds,  or  the  unknown 
regions  of  nature. 

The  Syrian,  Sidonian,  and  Tyrian,  are  nearly  the 
same,  in  them  the  monad  is  Baalshilishi  or  Baal,  and 
the  triad  are  Ether  Ulomus  and  Chosrus  or  Chronus, 
Pothos  and  Omichles,  or  water,  Hus  and  Peracles,  or 
Chromes. 

The  Chaldsean  has  not  reached  us  in  its  primitive 
form,  except  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  are  termed 
the  Chaldaean  Oracles  of  Zoroaster.  The  fundamental 
tenet  of  these  oracles  is,  that  a  Triad  shines  through  the 
whole  world,  over  which  a  Monad  rules.  This  triad 
is  termed  Father,  Power,  Intellect;,  and  one  passage 
implies  that  it  had  been  in  the  most  ancient  times  Air, 
Fire,  and  the  Snn. 

The  Persian  is,  evidently,  a  refined,  or  perhaps  we 
might  say,  a  partially  reformed  modification  of  the  an- 
cient Chaldaean.  According  to  it,  the  monad  is  Zero- 
nane,  or  Time  unbounded ;  the  triad  consists  of  Ormuzd, 
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Mithras,  and  Ahrimau,  exactly  correeponding  to  the 
character  and  the  arrangement  of  the  Hindu  triad, — 
the  creating,  preserving,  and  destroying  powers,  or  the 
Good  principle,  tbe  Mediator,  and  the  Evil  principle. 

According  to  the  Chinese,  from  Zao,  the  incorporeal 
reason,  sprnns  a  dMod^  from  which  proceeded  a  triads 
by  whom  all  tnings  were  created. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology  is, 
that  which  names  the  monad  Bor,  and  the  triad  Odin, 
HsBmor,  and  Lodnr;  the  powers  respectively  of  Ether, 
Light,  and  Fire,  or,  as  applied  to  man,  life,  reason,  and 
blood. 

The  Druids  specified  no  monad,  and  their's  was  entire- 
ly of  a  metai)hysical  ch&racter, — Life,  Knowledge,  Pow- 
er ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  Druid  sys- 
tem is  not  nearly  so  ancient  as  those  already  mentioned, 
and  cannot  belong  to  a  more  remote  antiquity  than  one 
subsequent  to  the  metaphysical  refinement  of  tbe  Py tha- 
gorian  period. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  also,  that  among  the  Pe- 
ruvians the  same  system  of  a  monad  producing  a  triad, 
formed  the  ancient  creed. 

The  monad  they  called  Viracocha,  or  Pachacamac, 
(soul  of  the  world ;)  this  primary  being  they  regarded  as 
symbolized  in  soYne  measure  by  the  Sun,  who  was,  of 
course,  the  chief  object  of  their  worship  ;  the  triad  they 
designated,  Father-Sun ;  Son-Sun ;  and  Brother-Sun. 

From  this  necessarily  very  brief  and  imperfect  outline 
of  the  most  ancient  systems  of  heathen  mvthology,  we 
are  irresistibly  led  to  tbe  conclusion,  that  all  the  nations 
of  primitive  antiquity  worshipped  a  Triad  of  divine  per- 
sons,— which  Triad  they  believed  to  have  been  in  some 
manner  inherent  in,  or  to  have  proceeded  from,  or  to 
have  been  produced  by,  a  Monaa,  who  was  recognised- 
as  the  supreme  source  of  deity. 

Tbe  most  ancient  aspect  of  this  system,  which  is  also, 
the  simplest,  is  purely  of  a  material  character,  and  is 
found  in  the  Hindu  and  Egyptian  mythologies.  In  them 
th0  correspondence  is  very  close, — 

Hindi^       MwMd,       Brahm;      Triadt       ViBbnu,  Brahma»      ShiTa» 

EffjptiaD,  MwMdt       Amon-Ra;  Triadt       Kneph,  Phthah,       Ebem, 
Fhynoal                                                       Ether,  Fire, 

natare,  Chaos;  Spirit,  Lj^t^  or 

or  Aiiv  Ooaav 
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Tb*  attribotct  ropecdTdj  m :  Pirtaerria^ 

power,  power.  power. 

Tb«  colon  tacred  to  the«e  deities 

oorriMfK>ndiDg  to  their  phjii- 

«ttl  natare.  are  Blae^  While,  Bed. 

The  Otald— n  ancieiit  Triad  is 

abd^  Ether,  lights  VIm. 

Tho^e  are«  bevond  all  question  the  most  sncient  mjtho- 
k'^ical  tenets  of  the  most  ancient  of  heathen  nations ; 
and«  therefore,  thev  present  to  us  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  primitive  opinions  of  the  post-dilnvian  patnarcha, 
or  rather,  let  us  saj,  the  first  corruption  of  patriarchal 
relitfion. 

llaving  thus  begun  to  woiship  the  elemental  powers 
of  nature*  the  next  corrnption  ^as  easy,  and  indeed,  in- 
evitable, namelv«  the  worehip  of  the  tieavenlj  bodies, 
and  especially  of  the  sun,  sometimes  as  the  monad, 
sometimes  as  the  first  person  of  the  triad,  the  moon, 
and  the  earth,  or  the  moon,  and  the  ocean.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  nuHui,  of  the  ocean,  and  of  the  earth,  as  also, 
of  the  infernal  or  subterrene  regions,  were  later  additions 
to  the  worship  of  the  sun.  as  that  luminary  was  held  to 
posjjess  all  the  powers  of  the  triad,  creative,  preserving, 
and  destructive,  and  reproductive.  He  is  the  Baal  or 
sun-god,  of  the  second  corrupt  system  of  heathen  wor- 
ship, which  prevailed  very  extensively  among  the  na- 
tions of  centni!  and  western  Asia;  and,  when  combined 
with,  and  nuviitied  by  the  Hermetic  and  Or^^hic  systems, 
^themselves  partly  derived  from  the  Egyptian,)  formed 
the  intermeviiate  and  connecting  links  between  the  an- 
cient sjk-^tem  and  the  classic  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Konie. 

Lot  it,  however,  be  carefully  noted,  that  there  were 
two  other  systems  of  mythology  prevalent  among  the 
ancients,  Ivth  intizr.atolv  ooncectevl  with  the  svstem  we 
have  Ihvu  oo!is'Mori:.i:, — one  a^  a  farther  corruption,  the 
other,  as  an  a:teir.p:  at  rv:.>r:uation,  or  at  leasts  a  sort  of 
explanatory  rt^tir.emont,  TLe  mi^t  ancient  of  these  was 
the  worship  vMiioir.ovi  hutnan  iHrir.^r^,  leading  directly  to 
idv^latry.  Tho  f.rs:  a;;vi  gr^au-s:  vt"  these  Ler^^-gvKis  oc- 
cupu*s'lhe  fxviiv.v^n  \»!  rhe  ii.or.ads  oi  the  earlier  system. 
Ht*  is  the  solo  ki:>g  of  :l.o  wor'.vi.  He  is  threatened  with 
«imie  toATtul  0A"»a:n::y,  rVor.:  \v:.;oi:  ho  escapes  by  taking 
a  K^l^  a  cavcru«  a  ok:*^!^,  or  ark,  the  moon,  or 
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the  hollow  of  a  lotus  leaf.  He  finally  surnionnts  the 
danger,  re-organizee  tlie  Arame  of  nature,  or  becoming 
the  parent  of  three  Bond,  re-peoples  the  world.  In  this 
BYstenx  the  woreUp  of  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  Bea, 
the  acArpeat,  rainbow,  and  the  dove,  may  be  found  under 
▼ariom  i^mbaie,  more  or  less  obscure,  and  more  or  less 
succesefully  combined  with  the  more  ancient  (as  we 
think^  and  simpler  system  of  the  monad  and  triad, — 
the  <mao8  and  the  elemental  powers  and  attributes  of 
nature.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  this  a  con- 
fused mythological  representation  of  the  events  of  the 
deluge,  and  the  history  of  Noah  and  his  three  sons, — to- 
gether with  a  still  more  coufused  reference  to  the  histo- 
ry of  the  fall,  and  of  Adam  and  his  three  sons.  This, 
which  we  may  term  for  the  present,  the  p€^iriaroh(hidol' 
oitrovs  system,  appears  to  have  eprong  up,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  snow,  shortly  after  that  of  the  physical 
monad  and  triad  theory,  which  we  may  term  the  patrir 
arekcMHMUheistic  system.  It  may  be  possible  to  shoW| 
that  these  two  systems  were  opposed  to  each  other,  their 
respective  adherents  contending  with  the  most  deadly 
animosity,  in  the  remotest  antiquity, — even  in  patri* 
archical  times ;  while  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  their 
partial  combination  contributed  to  the  formation  of  those 
transition  stages  ending,  as  already  stated,  in  classic  my- 
thelogy. 

What  we  have  designated  as  an  attempted  reforma- 
tion, or  sort  of  explanatory  refinement  of  these  ancient 
systems,  had  its  origin  in  a  much  later  period,  and  was 
of  a  metaphysical  character;  In  it  the  monad  is.  The 
soul  of  the  world.  The  triad  is :  Spirit,  or  Love,  or  Pow- 
er, or  Intellect,  Truth,  Justice.  From  this  the  Druid 
system.  Life,  Knowledge,  Power,  is  evidently  derived, 
from  which  some  approximation  to  ^he  period  of  its  ori- 
gin may  be  obtained, — as  also,  to  the  region  whence  it 
eprung. 

The  Persian  system,  as  ^ven  in  the  Zendavesta,  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  this  metaphysical  system,  with 
one  peculiar  characteristic  of  its  own,  highly  deserving 
of  attention.  In  it  the  monad  is  Time-unbounded,  or 
eternity ;  the  triad,— 
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Ormuzd,  Mithras,  AhrimaD, 

or  The  or  The  or  The 

Good  principle,  Mediator,  Evil  priDciple. 

Id  this  system,  it  will  be  obserred  that  there  appears, 
if  not  for  we  first  time,  at  least  more  distinctly  than  in 
any  of  the  more  ancient,  the  idea  of  the  two  opposing 
principles  of  Good  and  Evil ;  and  from  tliis  pectuiarity 
men  of  less  jndmient  than  learning  haye  attempted  to 
account  for  the  mtroduction  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
of  the  same  idea,  in  consequence  of  the  intercourse  of 
the  Jews  with  the  Persians,  during  the  period  of  the 
captivity.  We  trust  soon  to  prove,  that  the  very  oppo- 
site was  the  truth, — and  that  the  Persians  actoally  re- 
ceiyed  it  from  the  Jews. 

Let  us,  briefly,  recapitulate,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting in  the  most  succinct  and  intelligible  form,  the 
ccmclusions  to  which  we  have  arriyed.  The  most  an- 
cient system  of  heathen  mythology  is,  that  which  re- 
gards as  the  chief  object  of  worship  one  supreme  source 
of  all  being,  the  uniyersal  self-existing  monad,  of  which 
chaos  is  the  material  symbol,  or  which  is  itself,  chaos; 
and  a  triad  proceeding  from,  or  produced  by,  the  monad, 
of  which  air  or  ether,  light,  and  fire,  or  sometimes  the 
ocean,  are  the  material  symbols.  This  speedily  degene- 
rated into  the  worship  of  the  heayeuly  bodies  them- 
selves, and  became  a  kind  of  pantheistic  materialism. 
Almost,  if  not  entirely,  contemporaneous  with  this,  arose 
an  opposing  system,  assuming  as  the  chief  objects  of 
trorship,  not  the  symbolized  powers  of  elemental  nature, 
but  the  historic  eyents  and  persons  connected  with  the 
creation  and  deluge ;  thus  enaeayouring  to  ayoid  panthe- 
ism, but  sinking  into  idolatry  and  hero  worship.  To 
trace  the  subsequent  contentions,  and  blendings,  and 
modifications  of  these  systems,  as  the  nations  where  they 
chiefly  prevailed,  held  hostile  or  friendly  intercourse  with 
each  other,  would  be  to  give  a  complete  history  of  heathen 
mythology, — and,  with  the  key  thus  furnished,  would  be 
a  task  more  of  time  than  of  difficulty.  The  next  great 
modiflcation  of  these  original  mythic  systems  was  the 
metaphysical,  which  attempted  to  explain  them  in  con- 
formity with  certain  mental  and  moral  abstractions,  or 
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rather  ideas,  derived  partly  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind  itself, — thus  endeavour- 
ing to  make  the  microcosm,  or  little  world  of  man,  t\e 
known  element  by  wUch,  reasoning  analogically,  they 
might  explain  the  system  of  the  universe. 

We  need  not  wtute  space  in  shbvnng  that  the  meta- 
physical system  led  inevitably  to  pantheism,  if  not  to 
atheism, — extremes  meeting  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases, 
and  every  false  system  tending  ultimately  to  destroy  it- 
self; ana  wis  merely  suggest  the  idea,  in  passing,  as  we 
may  have  occasion  to  revert  to  it  hereafter.  But,  hav- 
ing now  arrived  by  an  analytic  process  at  the  very  es- 
sence of  all  heathen  mythology,  we  must  next  attempt 
to  point  out  its  origin  and  progress,  so  far  as  our  limits 
will  permit,  and  to  the  extent  required  for  the  object  we 
have  in  view. 

We  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Bible  must  be 
our  chief  guide  in  the  investigation  which  we  are  now 
commencing;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  produce 
such  a  mass  of  corroborating  facts,  dates,  and  ar^- 
ments,  as  shall,  we  trust,  convince  every  impartial  m- 
quirer,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis  he  is  tracing, 
but  the  actual  vestiges  of  long-unnoticed  truth.  Every 
person  will  admit  that  Noah  and  his  sons  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  amount  of  rdigious  truths  which 
had,  at  that  time,  been  communicated  4;o  man.  The 
history  of  the  creation  and  the  fall^  would,  necessarily 
form  the  basis  of  all  true  knowledge,  both  respecting 
the  character  and  the  works  of  Gk>d,  and  respecting  the 
relation  subsisting  between  God  and  man,  together  with 
those  laws  given  to  man  for  the  regulation  of  his  belief 
and  his  conduct.  An  outline  of  these  tr4iths,  sacred  and 
historical,  is  given  in  the  first  five  chapters  of  the  book 
of  Genesis.  The  fundamental  truths  there  stated,  are, 
first,  those  which  regard  God ;  and  then  those  which  de- 
scribe the  creation.  The  sublime  idea  of  one  Gx)d,  the 
creator  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  is  there  revealed  in 
the  clear  simplicity  of  it&  own  unapproachable  great- 
ness; yet  even  in  that,  the  farther  idea  of  a  plurity  of 
powers  in  the  Godhead,  is  suggested  by  the  use  of  the 
plural  noun  Elohim.  The  next  idea,  is  that  of  the  ele- 
ments of  nature,  created  at  first  in  a  chaotic  state,  while 
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the  vivifying  Spirit  of  Gkxl  brooded  npoo  the  liquid  and 
ft^mlees  mass.  It  miiBt  be  evident  to  every  thinking 
nerson,  that  in  the  perversion  of  theae  two  distinct  doo- 
IrineSy  and  their  combination,  originated  the  heathen 
tenet  of  Brahm,  Aman-Ba,  the  Chaos,  and  the  Chaos, 
embracing  the  Ether,  which  appears  as  the  monad  of 
the  respective  systems  of  the  most  iancient  nations;  the 
sublime  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  uiinT  of  bb- 
nro  m  plubality  of  psbson,  possessed  of  every  possible 
attribute  in  infinite  perfection^  being  lost  in  the  dim  no- 
tion of  a  chaotic  monad,  devoid  of  all  attributes,  mental 
and  moral,  and  existing  only  as  a  crude  mass  whence 
the  tiniverse  might  be  constructed. 

The  three  next  creative  stages,  in  which  the  creation 
of  light,  the  firmament  of  the  heavens,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  sea  and  land,  and  consequent  production  of  vege- 
tation, are  related,  seem  also,  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
primitive  triad,  the  elemental  powers  of  nature.  Light, — 
the  Heavens  or  the  Air, — and  Fire  or  Ocean.  In  this,  it 
may  be  observed,  the  Hindu  system  follows  exactly  the 
course  of  the  days  of  creation,  Brahma  being  the  elemen- 
tal light,  Yisbnu,  the  heavens,  and  Shiva,  fire  or  ocean, 
the  life-producer,  destroyer,  and  re-producer;  while  the 
Egyptian  transposes  the  two  former  of  these  powers,  ar- 
ranging them  tnus,  Knepb,  the  heavens,  Phthah,  light, 
ancTKhem,  fiire  or  ocean.  From  this  it  ought  to  be  in- 
ferred, that  the  Hindu  system  was  somewhat  more  an- 
cient than  that  of  Egypt. 

The  three  next  stages  of  creation,  together  with  the 
first  great  event  in  the  history  of  man,  appear  to  have 
been  also  seized  upon  by  the  mythologists  of  ancient 
times  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  second  system  of 
a  monad  presiding  over,  or  appearing  in,  a  triad.  In 
the  Bible  these  three  stages  are,  the  creation  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  to  be  the  measures  of  time,  ^^  for  signs  and 
for  seasons,"  as  well  as  lights  in  the  firmament, — animal 
life, — and  man ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  first  great 
event  in  the  history  of  man,  the  temptation  by  the  ser- 

Sent  and  the  Fall.  Upon  this  basis  the  mythologists 
ave  erected  the  system  of  a  second  monad,  Chrouus,  or 
Sev,  with  the  attribute  Time,  and  the  material  symbol, 
the  Sun ;  and  a  second  triad,  Oairis,  Horus,  and  Ty- 
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pbon,  among  the  iBgyptiane,  with  the  attributes  Life, 
the  Good-principle,  and  the  Evil-principle.  With  tl|i( 
the  Persian,  as  reformed  bj  Zoroaster  at  a  mnch  lat^  "* 
period,  almost  exactly  corresponds;  as  thevionad  Zer(^ 
nane,  or  Time-nnbonnded,  symbolized  by  the  son,  and 
sometimes  called  also,  Mithras,  and  the  triad  Ormnzd, 
or  Oromasdes,  the  good-principle,  Mithras,  the  media- 
tor or  preserver,  and  Ahriman,  or  Arimanins,  the  evil 
principle.  How  mnch  information  was  communicated 
to  Adam  and  to  Koah  respecting  the  fnture  Deliverer, 
the  promised  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  enemy  of  the 
serpent,- we  cannot  know;  but  that  they  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  doctrine  of  His  divine  nature  and  incarna- 
tion, we  do  not  doubt;. whence  arose  the  Indian  doctrine 
of  Avatars,  or  Incarnation  of  Vishnu,  the  second  person 
of  their  triad ;  and  also,  the  doctrine  of  the  good  and 
evil  principles  of  the  Persian  system. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  most  ancient  systems  of  hea- 
then mythology  arose  from  either  the  voluntary  perver- 
sion, or  ignorant  misunderstanding  and  misapplication 
of  the  true  history  of  the  creation,  as  known  traditional- 
ly to  the  patriarchs,  and  subsequently  again  revealed  in 
its  original  purity  to  Moses.  The  opposite  great  corrup- 
tion of  patriarchal  religion,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  first  patriarchal  family, 
which  also,  being  composed  of  a  father  and  his  three 
sons,  retained  the  idea,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  monad 
producing  a  triad,  and  tended  to  confirm  and  perpetu- 
ate that  primitive  mythic  system,  even  while  introdu- 
cing absolute  idolatry.  But,  here  let  us  remark,  that 
although  we  are  persuaded  the  above  is  the  true  origin 
of  the  neathen  triad,  «s  it  appears  in  the  most  ancient 
mythological  systems,  we  are  far  from  holding  that  the 
true  idea  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity  was  unknown  to  the  pa- 
triarchs. On  the  contrary,  we  fully  believe  that  it  was; 
and  that  a  vain  attempt  to  explain  it,  by  the  use  of 
material  symbols,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  in- 
telligible to  the  human  mind,  was  the  great  cause  of  its 
corruption  and  abuse.  And  this  is  in  exact  conformi- 
ty with  all  that  experience,  philosophy,  and  revelation 
teach  us  respecting  the  characteristic  tendencies  of  man. 
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Experience  tells  ne,  that  men  are  almost  irreclaimably 
prone  to  materialism, — ^few,  very  few,  ever  being  able 
or  willing  to  rise  above  the  regions  of  the  senses,  and  of 
mere  physical  .existences.  Philosophy  tells  ns,  that  this 
is  inevitable,  in  consequence  of  the  continaal  and  urgent 
demands  made  by  our  sensuous  frames  under  the  pres- 
sure of  physical  necessities,  rendering  the  culture  of  our 
mental  faculties  not  only  more  difficult  than  that  of  our 
physical,  but  even  of  comparatively  inferior  moment. 
And  revelation  informs  us  why  these  things  are  so, — 
whence  the  difficulty  arose,  and  in  what  it  chiefly  con- 
sists. It  tells  us  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  that  spiritual  faculty  by  which  alone  spiritual 
things  can  be  adequately  discovered.  Hence  it  was, 
that  the  spiritual  truths  which  Koah  had  to  communi- 
cate to  his  descendants,  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  by 
them  spiritually  received,  except  where  any  of  them 
were  favoured  by  express  spiritual  enlightenment;  and, 
therefore,  inevitably  sunk  during  transmission  into  these 
forms  of  materialism  which  constitute  the  very  essence 
of  ancient  heathen  mythology.  It  thus  appears,  that  the 
origin  of  all  false  systems  of  religion  consists  in  the  ma- 
tenalizing  pervereion  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  God.  All  mythology,  therefore,  and  in  particular, 
Hinduism,  its  most  fully  elaborated  system,  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  complete  demonstration,  that  as  man  can- 
not *'  by  searching  find  out  God,"  neither  can  he,  when 
God  has  revealed  himself,  retain  the  knowledge  of  him, 
without  the  constant  indwelling  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Nor  is  this  demonstration  of  less  than  the  utmost  im- 
portance even  to  Christians.  Even  with  the  Bible  in 
our  hands,  we  are  perpetually  liable  to  entertain  such 
notions  of  the  infinite  Jehovah  as  tend  to  represent  him 
as  "altogether  such  an  one  as  ourselves."  And  this  ari- 
ses from  the  very  satne  cause.  Spiritual  truths  cannot 
enter  into  the  depths  of  the  mind  and  heart,  however 
they  may  seem  to  be  speculatively  believed  or  admit- 
ted, except  a  man  be  spiritually  taught ;  nor  be  retained, 
except  by  the  constant  internal  operation  of  the  same 
divine  agent.  Fallen  man  is  the  slave  of  his  senses, — 
strives  to  reduce  all  infinite  truths  to  finite  forms, — in 
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the  sign  petrifies  and  kills  the  thing  signifieid, — ^ftnd  per- 
verts the  patriarchal  into  the  heathen,  the  Christian  into 
the.  Popish,  and  both  into  infidelity. 

Lest,  however,  our  readers  shomd  consider  this  view 
as  of  a  nature  too  hypothetical  to  command  implicit  as- 
sent, we  shall  trace  it  historically,  by  means  of  some 
very  ancient  fragments  that  have  been  transmitted  to 
ns  from  different  sources,  and  through  the  lapse  of  many 
ages ;  and  which  have  been  put  into  a  form  accessible 
to  all  by  the  laborious  researches  of  Mr.  Corv,  in  his  in- 
valuable work,  ^  Ancient  Fragments,'  to  which,  and  to 
his  more  recent  ^  Mythologic^  inquiry  into  the  Becon- 
dite  Theologv  of  the  Heathen,'  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  ourselves  greatly  indebted. 

There  are  two  great  events  mentioned  in  the  Bible, — 
the  dividing  of  the  earth  among  the  descendants  of  No- 
ah,— and  the  dispersion  of  the  builders  of  Babel, — the 
dates  ojT  which,  if  they  could  be  exactly  ascertained, 
would  serve  to  fix  the  chronologv  of  all  ancient  history. 
Not  wishing  to  frame  any  hypothesis  of  our  own,  where 
that  can  be  avoided,  we  mav  assume  the  date  of  I^eW's 
birth  as  that  of  the  earth's  divisions  which  is  .commonly 
stated  as  the  year  2247  B.  0.  The  close  approxima- 
tion to  this  date  which  is  obtained  from  the  most  au- 
thentic annals  of  the  chief  nations  of  antiquity  is  very 
remarkable.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  cite  the 
authorities  on  which  the  following  dates  are  given,  but 
our  readers  may  rely  upon  the  utmost  care  having  been 
taken  in  their  compilation.  The  different  eras  of  the 
oriffin  of  nations  are  those  of  the  Ohaldsean,  2233 ;  the 
Chinese,  2207;  the  Indian,  2204;  the  Egyptian,  2188; 
and  the  Assyrian,  2186,  B.  C.  Of  these,  the  Ohaldsean 
is  the  most  ancient,  and  th^  best  authenticated,  as  was 
to  have  been  expected  from  the  fact  that  Babylon  was 
the  seat  of  the  first  monarchy.  The  approximation  is,  at 
any  rate,  close  enough  to  show  the  general  truth  of  the 
whole,  and  the  agreement  between  the  Bible  and  the 
most  ancient  historic  records. 

From  the  account  given  ^i  the  Bible  of  the  building 
of  Babel,  and  the  dispersion  of  those  who  were  enga^d 
in  it,  we  may  infer  that  Nimrod  was  the  leader  of  a  large 
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bodj  of  men  who  had  rebelled  agaioBt  the  aitthoritj  <if 
the  great  patriarch  Koah,  and,  in  all  probability^  at  the 
same  time  had  introduced  a  corruption  of  the  patriarchr 
al  religion. 

Now,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  some  ancient  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Epipbanins,  Cedrenus,  and  in  the 
Paschal  Ohroniele,  it  is  stated  that.'the  first  form  of  re- 
ligion was  called  Barbarism,  which  is  said  to  have 
prevailed  from  Adam  to  Noah, — and  which,  therefore, 
mus^  beth^^  patriarchal  form.  The  second  is  termed 
^  Scothisin,  which  prevailed  from  the  days  of  Koah,  and 
thence  downwards  to  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Baby- 
lon." This  we  believe  to  have  l^n  the  gradual  mate- 
rializing process  throng  which  the  patriarchal  tenets 
passed,  till  by  Nimrod,  or  perhaps  his-  father.  Gosh, 
they  were  formed  into  the  earliest  monad  and  triad  sys- 
tem already  explained.  The  third  is  called  Hellenism, 
or  lonism,  which  "oriffinated  in  the  days  of  Serug,  with 
the  introduction  of  idolatry.  The  Egyptians,  and  Baby- 
lonians, and  Phrygians,  and  Phoenicians,  were  the  first 
propagators  of  this  superstition  of  making  images,  and 
of  the  mysteries."  This  second  corruption  is  manifestly 
that  which  has  been  already  described,  as  the  worship 
of  the  Noachian  family,  which  we  have  pointed  out  as 
the  origin  of  absolute  idolatry,  and  yet  retaining  some- 
what of  the  original  monad  and  triad  system.  But,  it 
is  remarkable  that  this  lonism,  the  second  corruption  of 
patriarchal  religion  is  said  to  have  been  begun  by  Se- 
rug ; — we  are  also  told  in  the  Bible  that  Nahor  and  Te- 
ran,  the  immediate  ancestors  of  Abraham,  were  wor- 
shippers of  idols; — and  ancient  history  informs  ns  that 
the  Dove  (lonah,)  was  the  standard  of  the  Assyrians. 
From  all  these  we  think  ^he  conclusion  is  inevitable, 
that  Scuthism,  and  the  mythic  system  of  the  elemental 
monad  and  triad,  were  identical,  and  that  this  was  the 
first  corniption  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  and  prevail- 
ed chiefly  in  the  Ilaraetic  and  Japhetian  races  of  man- 
kind: and  also,  that  lonism,  or  Hellenism,  (the  worship 
of  the  Dove,  and  of  the  Arkite  or  Noachim  family,  com- 
bined with  the  worship  of  fire,  Elain,  whence  tiie  term 
Hellenism,)  was  the  second  corruption,  and  was  almost 
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peculiar  to  the  Shemitio  race,  of  which  the  Assyrian  was 
the  chief  nation,  as  the  Egyptian  and  the  Hinda  were 
of  the  Hametic  and  the  Japhetian  races. 

Even  the  dates  of  these  corruptions  may  be  very  near- 
ly ascertained.  The  foundation  of  the  Babylonian,  mon- 
archy by  Nimrod,  2233  B.  0.,  may  be  assumed  as  the 
origin  of  Scuthism,  at  least  in  its  completed  form.  The 
ssras  of  China,  2207,  and  of  India,  2204,  would  teem  to 
indicate  that  these  uations  had  followed  the  direction  of 
Koah,  and  gone  to  their  respective  territories  without 
delay,  and  before  any  fbrther  corruption  of  religion  had 
taken  place.  In  them  accordingly,  we  find  the  system 
of  Scuthism  in  its  greatest  simplicity,  ^e  birth  of  Se- 
rug,  and  the  sera  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  are  almost 
exactly  synchronous,  and  both  are  connected  with  the 
second  corruption,  lonism,  the  date  of  which,  therefore, 
we  may  assume  to  be  2185  B.  C,  or  48  years  subse- 
quent to  the  Scuthic  heresy.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
eid  that  wars  would  ver^  speedily  ensue  between  the 
adherents  of  these  hostile  creeds,  if,  indeed,  the  very 
building  of  Babel  itself  was  not  the  first  act  of  hostility 
directea  by  the  Scuthic  leader,  Nimrod,  against  the  Pa- 
triarchs ;  and  in  this  we  might  find  the  true  history  of 
what  is  known  in  classic  mythology  as  ^'  the  war  of  the 
Titans,"  waged  aeainst  Ohronus,  or  ISToah,  and  his  sons,, 
The  exact  date  of  this  event  cannot,  however,  be  fixed, 
except  that  it  probably  occurred  between  the  periods  of 
the  building  ot  Babel  and  the  foundation  of  the  Assyri- 
an empire,  within  a  range  of  48  years. 

The  first  Chaldaean,  or  rather  Babylonian  dynasty; 
founded  by  Nimrod,  is  stated  by  Syncellus  to  have  last- 
ed 225  years,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  an  Arabian 
dynasty.  The  designation,  Arabian,  is  manifestly  erro- 
neous, as  there  could  have  been  no  such  nation  at  that 
time  in  existence.  The  oyerthrowers  of  the  Nimrodean 
dynasty  were  more  probably  Assyrians,  and  to  this  war 
the  classic  fable  of  ^'  the  war  of  the  giants''  may  most 
likely  refer.  Abydenus  places  Ninus,  the  founder  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  sixth  in  descent  from  Belus,  its 
nominal  founder,  and  within  eight  years  of  the  assumed 
Arabian  dynasty  of  Babylon.  This  seems  to  confirm 
the  conjecture  that  the  new  dynasty  was,  indeed,  Assy- 
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nan  in  its  origin,  thongh  Babylon  may  have  been  gov- 
erned  by  satraps,  while  Nineveh  remained  the  seat  of 
empire.  But  what  is  most  deserving  of  notice  is,  that 
this  change  of  dynasty  in  Babylon,  by  tte  overthrow  of 
Nimrod's  successors,  occurred  in  the  year  2008  B.  C; 
and  that  the  invasion  of  Egy^t  by  the  Hyksos  occurred 
in  2002,  as  has  been  ascertamed  from  the  monuments. 

The  Egyptian  records  respecting  the  Hyksos  are  suffi- 
ciently confused,  still  we  may  learn  from  them  that  the 
invaders  assailed  them  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea, — that  they  were  hostile  to  image  worship,  and 
were  in  truth,  worshippers  of  the  sun,  or  of  fire.  In 
these  respects  they  completely  harmonize  with  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  expelled  followers  of  Nimrod,  whose 
Scuthism  had  bv  this  time,  declined  into  Zabaism,  or  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  especially  the  sun, 
and  his  symbol,  fire. 

The  period  of  six  years  from  their  expulsion  out  of 
Babylon  till  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  is  not  too  much  for 
them  to  have  expended  in  travelhng  through  Arabia,  or 
rather  round  it,  following  the  course  of  the  sea-coast  till 
they  turned  the  point  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  seized  upon 
the  fertile  regions  of  the  Delta. 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  expulsion  of  the  first  Baby- 
lonian dynasty  synchronizes  very  nearly  also,  with  the 
Hindu  sera  of  the  first  Buddha,  who  introduced  a  more 
refined  materialism  into  India,  hostile  to  their  original 
system,  and  leading  to  infidelity.  This  also  agrees  with 
the  Egyptian  accusation  against  the  Hyksos,  that  they 
were  "contemners  of  the  gods." 

We  bave  thus  obtaineu  somewhat  of  a  historical  ac- 
count of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  different  perver- 
sions and  corruptions  oi  the  patriarchal  religion,  with  a 
series  of  dates  which  are  at  least,  a  close  approximation 
to  the  truth ;  by  the  use  of  which  we  are  persuaded  that 
it  is  perfectly  possible  to  lay  hold  on  any  system  of  hea- 
then mythology,  and  trace  it  to  its  origin  in  the  corrup- 
tion and  misconception  of  some  still  more  ancient  and 
divinely  revealed  truth ;  by  seizing  upon  which,  and  re- 
versing the  process,  correcting  tne  mythic  legend  at 
every  step,  tlie  whole  may  be  exploded,  and  tBe  true 
system  of  divinely  revealea  religion  established  upon  its 
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rains.  The  pure,  patriarchal  religion,  as  held  by  Noah, 
was  corrapted  into  Scuthisra,  or  the  mythic  theory  of  a 
monad  producing  a  triad,  themselves  merely  the  ele- 
mental powers  of  the  material  universe,  by  Cush,  or 
Nimrod,  aboat  2233  B.  C.  This  system  was  embmced 
chiefly  by  the  Hametic  and  Japhetian  races ;  the  Ha- 
metic  however,  sinking  towards  a  grosser  materialism, 
and  to  idolatry,  while  the  Japhetian  pursued  a  more  in- 
tellectual process,  hovering  between  pantheism,  or  infi- 
delity, and  the  worship  of  the  sun,  or  of  fire.  The  She- 
metic  race  adopted  a  different  perversion  of  patriarchal 
religion,  termed  lonism,  the  characteristic  tendency  of 
which  was  hero  worship,  (at  first  that  of  the  Noachian 
family,)  and  idolatry;  the  date  of  which  cannot  be  later 
than  2185  B.  C.  The  expulsion  of  the  first  Babylonian 
dynasty  by  the  Assyrians  caused  an  infusion  of  the 

{surest  Scuthism  into  Egypt  with  the  Hyksos,  and  into 
ndia,  where  it  was  known  as  the  earliest  appearance 
of  Buddhism.  All  the  corruptions  of  the  patriarchal, 
the  true  revealed  religion,  were  thus  thrown  into  such 
juxtaposition  with  each  other,  as  to  produce  a  universal 
idolatry,  of  which  the  forms  were  considerably  different, 
but  the  leading  tenets  the  same,  and  all  having  for  their 
basis  a  confused  notion  of  a  monad  producing  a  triad. 
We  have  shown  abundant  proof  of  the  universal  be- 
lief in  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  or  at  least  of  a  Triad, 
with  some  obscure  notions  of  an  Avatar  or  Incarnation, 
among  the  Gentile  nations,  from  the  earliest  times,  lone 
previous  to  the  sera  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  ana 
therefore  not  derived  from  that  source ;  this  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  the  supposition,  that  this  doctrine, 
together  with  that  of  the  Incarnation,  formed  the  chief  te- 
nets of  the  ancient  patriarchal  religion,  held  and  taught 
while  mankind  constituted  but  one  family,  or  one  com- 
munity, and  carried  with  the  various  branches  as  they 
separated  from  the  parent  stem.  But  we  have  traced, 
also,  the  very  early  corruptions  of  patriarchal  religion, 
till  it  became  wholly  obscured  by  mythic  fables,  or  per- 
verted into  gross  idolatry.  Let  it  be  noted,  that  as  suc- 
cessive migrations  took  place,  and  tribes  wandered  to  a 
distance  from  the  chief  seat  of  the  nation,  they  necessa- 
rily sunk  into  greater  degrees  of  barbarism,  and  their 
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religion  became  more  and  more  cormpL  The  aixnpIeBt 
and  purest  forms,  therefore,  ate  to  be  fomid  in  the  cen- 
tral seats  of  each  main  branch  of  the  human  family  in 
Persia,  India,  and  Egypt.  When  these  simplest  forms 
are  found  in  remote  countries,  the  inference  is,  either 
that  a  considerable  settlement  must  have  taken  place 
from  the  central  seat,  the  latter  opinion  bein^  renaered 
absolutely  certain  when  the  simpler  tenets  of  antiquity 
are  found  to  be  superinduced  upon  a  more  d^enerate 
system. 

By  attending  to  this  view,  mudi  light  would  be  thrown 
both  upon  the  religious  history  of  man,  and  upon  the 
migrations  of  various  races.  Let  it  also  be  marked,  that 
when  the  patriarchal  religion  had  been  thus  corrapted, 
and  the  aliwise  Gk>d  was  pleased  to  communicate  a  new 
revelation  to  man,  while  the  first  chapters  of  the  book 
of  Oenesis  contained  a  re-statement  of  the  history  of  the 
creation,  as  it  had  been  known  to  the  patriarchs,  the 
law  did  not  expressly  contain  a  re-statement  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  This  essential  doctrine  was,  in- 
deed, contained  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  the  suc- 
cessive revelations  which  God  made  to  his  chosen  peo- 
ple ;  but  it  was  so  concealed  under  types,  and  symbols, 
and  in  predictions,  that  the  spiritually  enlightened  alone 
discerned  it,  and  thus  it  was  effectually  preserved  from 
being  again  corrupted  by  the  materializing  process  natu- 
ral to  the  darkened  mind  of  fallen  man.  The  sublime 
doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  only  living  and  true  God 
was  thus  maintained,  the  Jews  kept  from  lapsing  into 
idolatry,  and  the  false  worship  of  heathen  nations  kept 
in  check,  while  reforming  innuences  were  from  time  to 
time  infused  into  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  world,  pre- 
paratory for  the  full  and  clear  manifestation  of  Divine 
truth  in  the  pure  system  of  Chrstianity,  so  £ftr  as  to  the 
weak  and  finite  mind  of  .man  the  infinitely  mysterious, 
yet  infinitely  true  doctrine  of  TEnnry  m  Untty  and  Um- 
TT  IN  TBiNTrr,  can  be  manifested. 

The  names  under  which  the  Hycksos  or  Shepherd- 
King  Dynasty  in  Egypt,  says  Mr.  roole,  (Hor©  Aegyp- 
tiacse,  pp.  204  and  206,)  ^^  as  found  on  the  monuments 
of  Effypt,  worshipped  the  sun,  are  '  Aten-ra,'  or  the  so- 
lar disk,  that  is,  the  visible  sun ;  '  Muce-ra,^  the  bright- 
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ness,  or  rays,  of  the  son ;  »Bd  ^  Ba,'  the  po#er  snppoBed 
to  reside  in  the  snn.  We  find  the  oames  of  their  6^ 
enclosed  in  two  royal  rings,  shewing  that  they  ascribed 
to  him  a  regal  character.  The  names  thus  enclosed  read 
^  Ra'  of  the  two  solar  abodes,  who  rejoices  in  the  solar 
abode  in  his  name  Maxse-ra,  who  is  in  Aten-ra." 

Zoroaster  and  his  followers  (I  do  not  mean  those  hold- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  Zend-Avesta,)  generally  speak  of 
bnt  one  deity,  though  it  is  evident  that  they  worshipped 
a  triad  or  triads,  just  as  the  sculptures  of  the  sun-wor- 
shippers in  Egypt  uniformly  represented  but  one  object 
of  adoration,  although  that  people,  also,  evidently  wor- 
shipped a  kind  of  triad.  It  appears  to  me  from  the  dif- 
ferent names  given  to  the  goa  of  the  sun-worshippers 
that  they  adored  one  god  whom  they  supposed  to  be 
resident  in  the  sun,  and  operating  through  its  rays,  and 
yet  that  they  worshipped  this  god  through  the  medium 
of  the  sun  and  its  rays.  These  evidently  correspond  to 
the  fire,  the  sun,  or  light,  and  the  Ether  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  triad  originating  from  a  monad.  The  only  one  of 
these  correspondences  that  appears  at  first  sight  strain- 
ed, is  that  of  Ether  in  the  Zcu^oastrian  triad,  with  the 
god  supposed  to  reside  in  the  sun  by  the  sun-worship- 
pers in  Egypt ;  but  the  objection  is  removed  when  we 
rememb^  that  the  Ether  of  Zoroaster  corresponds  to  the 
soul  or  spirit  of  the  universe  of  some  of  the  ancient  the- 
ologists  and  some  of  the  philosophers.  How  interesting 
is  it  to  dee  in  the  earliest  monuments  of  Asiatic  nations 
of  whieh  the  date  is  proved,  the  first  ]^e(X>rds  of  that  reli- 
gion, which  so  widely  prevailed  in  Asia,  for  so  many 
ages,  and  Which  is  not  yet  extinct.* 

"Nothing,  perhaps,"  says  Mrl  Cory,  in  his  very  learn- 
ed  work,  (Ancient  Fragments,  page  854,)  "is  more  uni- 
formly insisted  on  among  the  fieathens,  than  that  their 
Trinity  was  a  Triad  Subordinate  to  a  Monad ;  which  Mo- 
nad was  clearly  one  of  those  two  independent  principles, 
which  were  conceived  to  have  existed  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  World,  and  was  the  J^therial  Intellectual  prin- 
ciple of  the  Universe,  which  was  in  a  manner  superse- 

*S6e  Voltaire's  Analysis  of  the  Platonio  Trinity  in  Hoy's  Leotores  on 
Divinity,  voL  i^  pp^  4SS,  2  vol,  ed.  W. 
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Light  or 
Love^ 


ded  by  the  Triad.  The  Triad  is  likewise  maintained  to 
be  Phanes  or  Eros,  the  San,  the  Soul  and  Rnler  of  the 
World. 

To  ascertain  the  person  of  this  triad,  then,  I  shall 
merely  place  the  most  ancient  speculations  upon  the  sub- 
ject unaer  one  another :  but  at  the  same  time  I  would 
observe,  that  it  is  one  or  those  questions,  which,  for  want 
of  sufficient  evidence,  is  incapable  of  being  brought  to 
the  test  of  absolute  demonstration. 

From  the  different  Orphic  fragments  we  find  that  the 
Orphic  Trinity  consisted  of 

Metifl^  liianes,  or  Eroi^ 

Which  are  interpreted, 

'VTiUor 
GounMl, 

From  Acusilaus, 

Metisy  Eroa, 

From  Hesiod  according  to  Damascius, 

Earth,  Eroa, 

From  Pherecydes  Syrius, 

Fire,  Water, 

From  the  Sidonians, 

Cronufl^  Love, 

From  the  Phoenicians, 

Ulomufl^  GhuBoruB, 

From  the  Chaldean  and  Persian  Oracles  of  Zoroaster, 

Fire,  Sun,  Ether. 

Fire,  Light*  Ether. 

From  the  later  Platonists, 


Eiieapmifl. 

life  or 
life  giver. 

Ether. 

TartanuL 
Spirit  or  Air. 


Cloudy 


TheE^ 


Power, 
Power, 


Intellect, 
Intellect^ 


Father. 

Soul  or  Spirit 


'•By  the  ancient  Theologists,  according  to  Macrobius, 
the  Sun  was  invoked  in  the  Mysteries  as 


Power  of 
the  world. 


Light  of 
the  world. 


Spirit  of 
the  world. 


To  which  may,  perhaps,  be  added  ^rom  Sanchoniatho 
the  three  sons  of  Genus, 


Fireb 


lights 


Flame. 
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OBy  omitting  the  earth,  water,  and  other  materials, 
which  in  the  formation  of  the  world,  are  elsewhere  dis- 
posed of,  and  passing  over  the  refinements  of  the  Pytha- 
S)reans,  who  sometimes  even  deviated  so  far  as  to  place 
e  {raya'hoy)  first  caase,  as  the  Monad,  and  the  three  con- 
canses  as  the  Triad,  I  think  we  may  find  in  the  above 
enumeration  snfiScient  ground  for  maintaining  the  opin- 
ion that  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  of  the  Gentiles,  view- 
ed under  a  physical  aspect,  were  regarded  as  the  Fire, 
the  Light,  and  the  Spirit  or  Air,  of  the  Etherial  fiuid 
substance  of  the  heavens,  which  in  a  Metaphysical  as- 
pect were  held  to  be  no  other  than  the  Power  or  Will, 
the  Intellect  or  Reason,  and  the  Spirit  or  Affections  of 
the  Soul  of  the  World ;  accordingly,  as  the  prior  Monad 
was  contemplated  in  its  Ethenal  or  Intellectual  sub- 
stance. ******* 

«  «  «  «  «  TjjQ  numerous  passages  in  the  Scriptures 
in  which  the  Persons  of  the  Christian  Trinity  are  sha- 
dowed forth  by  the  same  natural  and  mental  powers 
which  I  suppose  to  constitute  the  original  triad  of  the 
Oentiles,  are  too  numerous  to  require  to  be  specifically 
referred  to.  The  Father  is  continually  typified  as  a  Fire 
accepting  the  sacrifices,  consuming  and  punishing  the 
guilty,  as  the  Lord  of  all  power  ana  might,  to  whom  all 
prayers  are  commonly  addressed  ; — the  Son,  as  Li^ht, 
as  a  Mediator,  and  a  Teacher,  enlightening  the  under- 
standing, addressing  himself  more  particularly  to  the  In- 
tellect, pointing  out  the  distinctions  between  good  and 
evil; — the  Spirit,  as  Spirit  or  Air,  a  ntiighty  rushing 
wind,  opening  upon  the  Affections,  Feelings,  or  Emo- 
tions. We  are  commanded  by  the  Christian  faith  to 
look  to  the  Son  for  knowledge,  to  obey  his  instructions, 
and  to  accept  the  conditions  of  salvation  he  has  offer- 
ed,— to  the  Spirit,  for  grace  to  infiuencJe  us  in  all  our 
feelings,  wishes  and  intentions ; — ^and  ta^the  Father,  our 
prayers  are  to  be  directed  for  the  power  to  act. 
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Or  Sdf-dhasement  amd  Setf-denidt  the  necesstmj  condir 
tions  of  Greatness  in  Christ's  £mgdom.* 

This  was  the  third  time,  within  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  that  the  Saviour  fonnd  it  necessary  to  reprove 
the  amoition  of  his  disciples.  Journeying  in  Galilee, 
"  they  had  by  the  way  disputed  among  themselves,  who 
should  be  the  greatest."  Ag  they  were  sitting  in  the 
house,  after  they  had  reached  Capernaum,  the  Master 
asked  them  "  what  was  it  that  ye  aisputed  among  your- 
selves by  the  way  ?"  and  when  ashamed  to  tell,  "  they 
held  their  peace;"  he  endeavoured  to  eradicate  the  evil 
feeling  which  had  prompted  their  discussion,  by  show- 
ing them  the  nature  of  preeminence  in  his  kinedom, — 
^^  if  any  man  desire  to  oe  first,  the  same  dhall  be  last 
of  all  and  servant  of  all."  This  was  not  the  preemi- 
nence that  could  excite  or  gratify  the  feeling  of  ambi- 
tion. Then,  to  illustrate  the  spirit  which  they  ought  to 
cultivate,  '^  he  called  a  little  child  unto  him,  and  set  him 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said,  except  ye  be  converted 
and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  hum- 
ble nimself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Some  months  after  this  occurrence,  as  they  were  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee 
had,  through  their  mother,  asked  for  the  chief  places  in 
his  kingdom,  and  the  rest  had  been  moved  to  indigna- 
tion at  this  attempt  to  gain  what  they  conceived  to  be 
an  advantage  over  them,  Jesus  called  them  unto  him 
and  said,  ^^  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  ex' 

*  A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  General  Afleemblj  in  Bnf- 
£aIo,  Maj  18th,  1854,  from  Luke  xxii:  26:  "But  je  shall  not  be  so:  but 
he  that  u  greatest  among  jou,  let  him  be  as  the  younger ;  and  he  that  is 
ohie^  as  he  that  doth  rule."  Written  out  from  short  notes,  for  the  Re- 
view, bj  request  Various  accidental  causes  have  combined  to  delaj  ita 
transmiMion  hitherta— [Edb.  &  P.  R. 
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ercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are  great  ex- 
ercise authority  upon  them ;  bat  it  shall  not  be  so  among 
yon ;  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  yon,  let  him 
be  your  minister,  and  whosever  will  be  chief  among  you, 
let  him  be  the  servant  of  all."  On  this  occasion  he 
taught  them  still  more  clearly  and  fully,  that  preemi- 
nence in  his  kingdom  could  be  won  only  by  foregoing 
all  the  advantages  which  rank  and  power  are  supposea 
to  confer  on  their  possessors  in  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world^H^and  that  the  greatest  in  that  kingdom  was  to 
be  he  of  whom  was  to  be  required  the  most  absolute 
and  unqualified  resignation  of  all  that  made  distinction 
and  autnority  the  objects  of  men's  desires.  This  view 
of  their  duty,  and  of  the  principle  on  which  it  rested,  he 
enforced  and  illustrated  by  an  appeal  to  his  own  exam- 
ple,— "for  even  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered to,  but  to  minister^  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many.'* 

And  now,  even  on  the  very  night  t>6fore  his  erucifix- 
ion,  we  find  this  same  spirit  of  ambition  agai<i  kindling 
a  flame  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  and  our  Saviour 
again  directing  his  efforts  to  extinguish  it.  As  they  sat 
down  to  the  last  meal  which  they  were  to  take  with  him 
on  earth,  something  seems  to  have  occurred  which  gave 
rise  to  the  question  of  superiority.  The  order  in  which 
they  attempted  to  take  their  places  may  have  occasion- 
ed, at  that  particular  time,  this  unbeeoming^  strife  for 
rank  and  precedency.    After  the  various  admonitions 

SrevioMly  administered  to  them  in  consequeQce  of  their 
iecussion  of  this  subject,— one  of  them,  too,  so  recent- 
1;^, — it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  their  jealousy  and 
rivalry  could  have  broken  forth  in  wordfs  upon  this 
solemn  occasion,  and  it  seems  most  probable  tnat  they 
had  only  indulged  in  feeUnga  which  they  had  not  dared 
to  utter.  Be  this  as  it  may — whether  this  spirit  was  un- 
uttered  or  expressed,  the  Saviour  had  marked  its  re-ap- 
pearance; and  earnestly  desiring  to  repress  it,  as  one 
aestructive  alike  to  the  personal  happiness  of  his  follow- 
ers and  to  the  interests  of  his  kingdom,  he  repeated  his 
former  instructions  with  some  variety  of  form,  and  then 
proceeded  to  enforce  them,  not  merely  as  before,  by  an 
appeal  to  his  general  course  of  life  as  mniishing  a  model 
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for  their  conduct,  but  by  performing  before  their  eyes  a 
most  striking  and  significant  act  of  humble  and  self-de- 
nying service  to  each  one  of  them,  and  proposing  this 
act  as  an  example  for  their  imitation.  By  reference  to 
the  Gospel  of  John,  we  learn  that  he  "  rose  from  the 
supper,  and  laid  aside  his  garments,  and  took  a  towel 
and  girded  himself.  After  that,  he  poureth  water  into 
a  basin,  and  began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet,  and  to 
wipe  them  with  the  towel  wherewith  he  was  girded." 
^^  After  he  had  washed  their  feet  and  taken  ois  gar- 
ments, and  was  set  down  again,  he  said  unto  them,  know 
ye  what  I  have  done  to  you  ?  Ye  call  me  Master  and 
Lord :  and  ye  say  well,  tor  so  I  am.  K  I  then,  your 
Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought 
to  wash  one  another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  an 
example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you.  Ve- 
rily, verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  servant  is  not  greater 
than  his  lord ;  neither  he  that  is  sent  greater  than  he 
that  sent  him.  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye 
if  ye  do  them."* 

The  evils  engendered  by  this  spirit  are  such  as  to  make 
its  extirpation  from  the  hearts  of  his  followers  an  object 
that  was  well  worthy  of  these  varied  instructions,  admo- 
nitions, and  warnings  of  the  Divine  Eedeemer.  Called 
by  different  names,  according  to  the  diversity  of  aspects 
which  it  presents, — ambition,  love  of  power,  anxiety  for 
distinction,  desire  for  supremacy, — it  has  ever  been  found 
exerting  its  baleful  influence  in  the  church  from  the  days 
of  Diotrephes  down  to  the  present  hour,  originating 
or  nurtunng  all  the  strifes  that  have  discredited,  the 
schisms  that  have  rent,  and  the  heresies  that  have  cor- 
rupted her.  And  do  we  need  proof,  brethren  and  fa- 
thers, that  this  unhallowed  desire  for  preeminence,  this 
contentious  spirit  of  rivalry,  has  naturally,  a  deep  lodg- 
ment in  all  our  hearts,  and  demands  our  strenuous  ef- 
forts for  its  expulsion ?  Look  at  these  disciples  of  Jesus! 
For  three  years,  they  had  daily  witnessed  the  meek  and 
lowly  conduct  of  their  Divine  Master, — they  had  attend- 
ed constantly  on  those  discourses,  full  of  grace  and  truth, 

*  Compare  Matt  xx :  25-28,  and  zyiii:  1-9;  Mark  iz:  88,  and  z:  42-45. 
Luke  iz:  46-48;  John  ziii:  17. 
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which  had  ehown  them  the  nature  of  trne  greatness  and 
true  glory,  and  had  disclosed  to  their  view  high  and  ho- 
hr,  and  eternal  objects  suited  to  draw  their  affections 
from  the  low  and  sordid  aims  of  earthly  ambition, — they 
had  listened  again  and  a^ain  to  his  direct  and  earnest 
admonitions,  to  his  affectionate  and  repeated  warning 
Bjgainst  the  indulgence  of  this  evil  disposition.  Yet,  all 
these  opportunities  and  advantages  nad  not  availed  to 
extirpate  this  evil  feeling  from  their  hearts.    Even  the 

Snnine  love  and  deep  respect  felt  by  them  for  their 
aster,  the  awe  inspired  by  his  presence,  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene,  the  dim  apprehensions  and  undefined  fore- 
bodings of  some  strange  and  trying  events  that  were 
about  to  occur, — all  these  failed  even  to  repress  this  feel- 
ing. There^  at  the  last  simper^  it  swelled  in  their  bo- 
soms,— and  among  the  last  mstructions  imparted  by  the 
Saviour  were  those  that  were  designed  to  aid  them  in 
their  future  struggles  against  this  unhappy  passion.  If 
it  80  tenaciously  retained  its  seat  in  the  hearts  of  these 
beloved  and  favoured  disciples,  how  much  reason  have 
we  to  fear  lest  it  may,  even  though  unrecognized  by  our 
consciousness,  exercise  its  evil  influence  over  us  I  To 
minds  of  a  certain  description,  and  especially  when  they 
belong  to  a  class  of  men  circumstanced  as  we  are,  this 
is  a  more  dangerous  sin  than  any  of  the  more  violent 
and  outbreaking  fleshly  lusts, — it  is  a  hidden  and  often 
unnoticed  fire  within  us,  secretly  and  unremittingly  con- 
suming our  spirituality,  while  they  are  the  tornadoes 
that  sweeping  only  occasionally  and  openly  over  the 
soul,  alarm  us  by  their  visible  ravages,  and  make  us 
aware  of  our  peril.  It  is  a  subtle  sin,  usually  disguising 
itself  under  the  semblance  of  a  virtuous  desire  for  the 
means  of  extended  usefulness.  It  is  not  one  of  those 
low,  degrading,  mean,  and  despicable  vices,  that  destroy 
the  respect  of  our  fellow-men  and  then  give  us  warning 
of  our  danger  of  perdition.  It  never  consigns  its  sub- 
jects to  contempt  and  scorn,  but  even  by  those  who  con- 
demn it,  it  is  often  palliated  and  excused  as  ^'  the  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds," — while  by  many,  it  is  hon- 
oured and  commanded  as  ^^  the  spur  to  noble  deeds." 

Usually,  the  meet  effectual  mode  of  resisting  evil  is 
to  flee  firom  temptation.    Bat  we  oannot  thus  .escape 
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danger  here, — for  we  cannot  strip  onrselveB  of  power, 
nor  even  forbear  to  nee  and  increase  it  Our  rery  posi- 
tion as  office-bearers  in  Christ's  kingdom  implies  the 
possession  of  some  degree  of  authority  and  distinction. 
The  office  of  an  elder  or  bishop,  from  its  very  nature, 
confers  power  on  the  holder  of  it ;  and  the  fttitbiitl  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  increases  this  power,  yet,  ^^  he  that 
desireth  the  office  of  a  bishop  desireth  a  good  work.'' 
Standing  then,  in  onr  places,  and  with  temptations  con- 
tinually increasing  upon  ns,  we  must  stmggle  with  this 
evil  propensity  of  onr  nature,  using  those  means  with 
which  God  has  furnished  us  for  overcoming  it,  relying 
on  his  promised  strength  for  our  success.  Prominent 
among  these  means  stands  this  injunction  of  our  Divine 
Master,  delivered  to  his  disciples  in  such  varied  forms, 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  and  with  such  stri- 
king illustrations^  Its  habitual  and  prayerful  contem* 
plation  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  happy  influence  over 
every  mind  that  has  b^n,  to  any  extent,  renewed  in  the 
image  of  God.  To  a  single,  but  important  view  of  the 
nature  of  this  injunction,  we  desire  at  present,  to  direct 
your  attention. 

Every  precept  may  be  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of 
a  principle— and,  as  in  every  system  are  found  two  sets 
of  principles,  the  one  essential  and  the  other  incidental, 
so  there  are  found  corresponding  precepts.  The  abso- 
lute indispensableness  and  obligation  or  a  precept  can 
then  be  ascertained  only  by  examining  the  principle 
which  it  exhibits.  Now,  it  will  be  found,  on  examina- 
tion, that  the  principle  embodied  in  this  injunction  of 
our  Lord,  is  not  one  of  those  isolated  and  independent 
principles  which  might  be  changed  without  effecting 
any  radical  change  in  the  nature  of  our  blessed  and  hol^ 
religion,  but  is  derivative  and  dependent,  naturally  origi- 
nating from  other  ulterior  and  broader  principles  which 
lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  this  religion, — that  it  is  not 
the  result  of  amy  mere  positive  appomtment^  or  y^fcud 
and  sepa/rate  act  of  legislation  on  iKepwrt  of  ov/r  Jbimns 
Sede&iner^  but  is  the  necessary  oonseqicence  of  certain 
great  elementary  principles^  or  fundamental  laws^  which 
constitute  the  very  basis  of  this  kingdom^  and  impart  to 
it  its  peculiar  eharckder  w  a  spintwU  kingdom.    It  it 
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can  be  seen  to  be  trae,  that  the  principle  of  this  injunc- 
tion is  the  necessary  outgrowth  of  other  principles,  which 
we  all  recognize  as  the  vital  elements  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus, — ^that  it  is  the  bud  and  the  flower  nataralTy  pro- 
duced by  these  principles,  we  shall  see  more  clearly 
and  feel  more  deeply  the  necessity  of  conforming  our 
hearts  and  lives  to  such  an  injunction. 

The  injunction  is,  ^^He  that  is  area/test  among  you,  let 
Aim  be  as  theyou/nger^  and  he  that  is  chiefs  as  he  that 
doth  served  The  principle  is,  that  exaltation  mChrisfs 
hi/ngdom  is  im^xnn^paitiile  with  the  spirit  of  amnbition,  or 
(to  present  the  idea  in  another  form,)  that  seLf-abascTnent 
ana  sdf -denial  are  the  neceaea/ry  oondiUons  of  greabnees 
in  Chriafe  kingdom. 

L  The  first  great  principle  or  law  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  of  which  tne  principle  of  this  injunction  is  a 
necessary  result  is,  that  the  very  dbjeat  of  this  kingdom 
makes  it  impossible  that  greatness  can  be  achieved  in  it^ 
saoe  by  the  possession  of  those  quaUldss  which^  as  far  cu 
they  are  possessed,  renaer  a  m>an  incapable  of  arnbition. 
Oreatness  is  not  absolute  but  relative — ^and  what  makes 
any  person  great  in  one  sphere  may  disqualify  him  for 
greatness  in  another.  Those  very  qualities  which  placed 
Achilles  and  Ajaz  foremost  among  the  warriors  who  bat- 
tled around  the  walls  of  Troy,  would  have  effectually 
hindered  them  from  rising  to  eminence,  had  they  been 
placed  among  the  saees  who  taught  wisdom  and  self- 
control  in  the  groves  oi  the  Athenian  Academy.  Oreat- 
ness in  the  kingdom  of  our  Bedeemer  is  the  result  of  that 
combination  of  faculties  and  dispositions,  which  best  fit 
their  possessor  for  promoting  the  object  for  which  this 
kingdom  was  established,  viz :  ^^  destroying  the  works  of 
the  devil."  Any  one  can  become  great  here,  then,  only 
in  proportion  to  his  qualifications  as  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  God,  to  win  souls  to  Christ,  and  thus  ^^  de- 
stroying the  works  of  the  devil,"  inducing  them  to  aban- 
don their  sins  and  labor  to  remove  the  evil  effects  which 
fiiow  from  them.  From  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  work 
it  18  manifest  that  no  amount  of  mere  intellectual  powers 
would  qualify  any  man  for  its  successful  prosecution.  It 
would  DC  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  tedious,  to  enu- 
merate all  even  of  the  moral  qualities  that  are  needed 
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for  eminent  snccess  in  this  work.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  point  ont  a  few  which  are  indi^pery- 
sable^  and  which  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  ambition,  the  Diotrephean  love  of  preeminence. 

1.  As  first  among  these  qualities  we  may  mention 
thorough  devotedness  to  the  cwuse  of  Christ — that  princi- 
ple which  enabled  Paul  to  utter  the  sublime  declaration, 
"  for  me  to  live  is  Christ," — ^that  principle,  the  absence 
of  which  from  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  associates  the 
Apostle  so  deeply  deplored,  and  the  presence  of  which 
in  his  beloved  son  Timothy,  induced  him  to  send  him 
to  the  Phillippians  with  the  assurance  that  his  mission 
would  prove  a  blessing  to  them.  ^^For  I  have  no  man 
like-minded,  who  will  naturally  care  for  your  state.  For 
all  seek  their  own,  not  the  things  which  are  Jesus 
Christ's."  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  this 
quality  is  essential  to  any  high  degree  of  success  in  ful- 
nilling  the  object  of  our  Saviour  in  the  establishment  of 
his  kingdom,  or  that  it  is  utterly  at  variance  with  that 
spirit  wnich  seeketh  great  things  for  itself. 

2.  Another  quality  essential  to  all  successful  efforts  for 
destroying  the  works  of  the  devil  is,  a  deep  sense  of  owr 
vm/worthineee  of  the  honour  to  which  Ood  has  caUeavs^ — 
that  habitual  feeling  which  found  utterance  in  the  stri- 
king contrast  drawn  by  the  apostle  between  his  own  de- 
sert and  the  glory  of  the  work  which  God  had  assigned 
to  hitn,  when  he  exclaimed,  ^^unto  me  who  am  less  than 
the  least  of  all  saints  is  this  grace  given,  that  I  should 
preach  unto  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ," — that  feeling  which  again  broke  forth  in  his 
humble  confession  that  he  was  ''the  chief  of  sinners." 
This  feeling  is  the  genuine  result  of  habitual  and  correct 
views  of  the  holy  character  of  God  and  our  own  sinful- 
ness,— of  the  obligations  which  his  kindness  has  laid 
upon  us,  and  our  inexcusable  and  shameful  violation  of 
these  obligations, — of  his  wondrous  mercy  and  our  utter 
want  of  all  claim  to  that  mercy.  This  feeling  of  unwor- 
thiness  and  these  views  from  which  it  springs  are  indis- 
pensable qualifications  for  the  work  to  which  God  has 
appointed  his  servants, — and  they  are  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  all  those  feelings  which  would  lead  us  to  aelf- 
aggrandizement  and  self-exaltation. 
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8.  Another  quality,  without  which,  we  must  fail  in 
the  work  of  combatting  against  the  principalities  and 
powers  of  darkness  is,  a  tKorough  conviction  of  our  de- 
pendonoe  (M  God  for  euccess^ — that  conviction  which  was 
flkpressed  by  the  apostles  of  the  Gentiles,  when  he  dis- 
claimed for  himself  and  his  fellow-labourers,  all  the  elory 
awarded  to  them  bv  the  Corinthian  disciples.  "  I  nave 
planted  and  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave  the  in- 
crease. So,  then,  neither  is  he  planted  anything,  nei- 
ther he  that  watered,  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase." 
ISTeed  I  produce  elaborate  proofs  that  such  a  feeling  of 
dependence  on  God  is  necessary  to  success,  when  we 
hear  the  Saviour  saying  to  his  disciples,  '^without  me 
ye  can  do  nothing," — when  we  hear  the  great  apostle 
telling  his  experience,  ^^when  I  am  weak  then  am  I 
strong," — when  we  hear  the  Most  High  declaring  that 
he  will  not  "  give  his  glory  to  another,"  and  that  he  will 
blow  upon  all  schemes  conceived  and  executed  in  reli- 
ance upon  human  power.  And  how  is  such  a  feeling 
compatible  with  the  spirit  of  ambition  ?  Seeking  to  maff- 
nity  ourselves  by  performances  which  owe  their  whole 
success  to  God's  power  working  through  us  as  mere  in- 
struments, appears  as  incongruous  as  it  would  be  for  the 
"  axe  to  boast  itself  against  him  that  heweth  therewith, 
or  the  saw  to  magnify  itself  against  him  that  shaketh  it, 
or  the  rod  to  shake  itself  agamst  him  that  lifteth  it  up, 
or  the  staff  to. lift  up  itself  as  if  it  were  not  wood."  The 
full  and  distinct  recognition  of  this  dependence  on  God 
for  all  that  we  achieve  by  our  spiritual  labours,  as  effect- 
ually prevents  a  man  from  undertaking  such  laboni*s 
with  a  view  to  his  own  exaltation,  as  it  inevitably  leads 
him,  afker  they  have  been  crowned  with  a  blessing,  to 
^xclaim  from  the  depths  of  a  grateful  heart,  "  Not  unto 
us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  great  name  be  all 
the  glory." 

4.  The  last  quality  to  which  I  shall  allude  as  requi- 
site for  attaining  greatness  in  God's  kingdom  is  benevo- 
lence^— ^that  feeling  which  makes  the  good  of  others,  not 
onr  own  gain  or  glory,  the  object  of  our  aims  and  efforts, 
— ^that  feeling  which  embodied  itself  in  language,  when 
the  apoBtle,  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  the  mterminable 
and  intolerable  woes  that  his  brethren  were  bringing  on 
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themaelveB  by  their  anbdief,  ezohumed,  ^^I  hft^e  gr^t 
heavioew  and  coDtinnal  aorrow  in  my  heart,  for  I  oonld 
wish  that  myeelf  were  accarBed  from  Oirist^  for  mj 
brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.^  Tha  Tio- 
toriee  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  are  achieved  not  by  force, 
but  by  persuasion,  for  its  dominion  is  to  be  extended,  not 
over  the  bodies,  but  the  hearts  of  men.  This  kin^om 
originated  in  that  ^^  lore  of  Christ  which  Baaseth  an  an- 
derstanding,'' — ^it  was  established  by  the  display  of  thai 
love  before  the  eyes  of  men, — and  it  increases  in  extent 
jnsi  as  rapidly  and  as  fiu*  as  sinners  can  be  led  to  com- 
prehend and  believe  in  that  love.  And  how  can  one 
who  does  not  strongly  sympathise  with  the  pervading 
spirit  and  spiritnal  principle  of  this  kingdom,  labour 
snccessfnlly  m  its  extension!  He  who  would  win  souls 
to  Christ  must  be  one  who  willingly  spends  and  is  spent 
in  their  servicci — ^for  thus  alone  can  ne  gain  a  salntaiy 
influence  over  them,  thus  alone  can  he  present  before 
them  a  living  image  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  thus  alone 
can  he  lead  them  to  form  some  conception  of  that  per- 
fect love  of  Christ,  which  constrains  men  to  yield  their 
hearts  to  his  gracious  sway.  And  can  there  be  au^t 
more  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  self-seeking  ainmr 
tion  than  this  ^^love  whidi  seeketh  not  its  ownt^ 

Were  additional  evidence  needed  to  show  that  quali- 
ties utterlv  inconsistent  with  an  ambitious  spirit  are 
indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  eminence  in  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom,  this  evidence  might  be  drawn  fit>m 
the  fact  that  those  who  have  ever  been  recognized  as 
greatest  in  that  kingdom  have  all  possessed  such  quali- 
ties in  an  eminent  degree.  We  might  direct  your  atten- 
tion, also,  to  the  fact,  that  so  universal  is  the  recognition 
of  the  necessity  of  these  qualities,  as  to  force  those  who, 
while  conscious  of  their  lack  of  them,  still  aim  at  great- 
ness in  this  kingdom,  to  assume  the  appearance  <tf  them 
and  pretend  to  their  possession.  It  is  only  wlien  the 
kingaom  of  the  Redeemer  has  become,  in  a  measure, 
converted  into  a  kingdom  of  this  world, — ^when,  by  the 
establishment  in  it  ofa  hierarchy,  and  by  welding  it  with 
the  civil  power,  its  nature  has  bc^  changed,  and  it  has 
been  maae  to  resemble  the  incongruous  image  *ft  gold 
and  brass,  and  iron,  and  clay,  it  is  then  only  that  msa 
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aim  at  greatness  in  this  kingdom,  without  at  least,  affect- 
ing or  pretending  to  humility,  dependence,  devotedness 
to  God  and  love  to  man.  The  indispensableness  of  these 
qualities  mi^ht  be  further  proved,  conclusively,  from  the 
fact  that  their  possession  is  made  a  condition  of  the  en- 
joyment of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  If  the  Saviour  has 
promised  the  blessings  of  jiis  kingdom  specially  to  the 
meek,  the  mourners,  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  merciful,  the 
peace-makers,  and  those  wlio  are  persecuted  for  right- 
eousness, the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  exaltation  in 
that  kingdom  will  he  proportioned  to  the  degree  myrbxQh 
these  qualities  are  possessed. 

A  last  and  most  convincing  proof  of  the  need  of  these 
qualities  to  the  attainment  of  greatness  in  the  Redeem- 
er's kingdom  is  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  through  their 
uossession  the  glorious  Head  of  this  kingdom  ootaiued 
Bi«  own  mediatorial  exaltation. 

n.  Another  great  principle  or  law  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  of  which  the  principle  of  this  injunction  is  a 
necessary  result,  is,  that  those  prerogatmes  which  world- 
ly greatness  is  siwposed  to  confer  an  its  possessors^  and 
which  render  such  greatness  an  object  of  desire^  can  never ^ 
from,  the  very  natwre  of  their  work^  he  enjoyed  by  those 
V>ho  are  great  in  this  spiritual  kinodom. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  what  constitutes  the  fieks- 
oinations  of  power,  the  charms  of  rank  and  elevation, — 
what  are  the  objects  which  ambition  aims  at  securing, 
the  prizes  which  draw  men  into  the  struggle  for  emi- 
nence and  authority. 

1.  Exemption  from  control  is  one  of  the  objects  long- 
ed for,  when  men  desire  power  or  high  position.  We 
naturally  chafe  under  a  sense  of  responsibility.  It  is 
vexations  and  humiliating  to  feel  that  we  are  compelled 
to  render  an  account  of  our  actions  to  others,  and  to  re- 
oogni£&  that  they  may  punish  us  unless  those  actions 
accord  with  their  pleasure.  These  shackles  upon  their 
freedom  to  follow  their  own  impulses  and  inclinations, 
men  feel  galled  in  wearing^,  and  they  lonjg  for  a  condi- 
tion in  which  they  may  tnrow  them  o£  Command, 
authority,  or  elevation  above  others,  places  them,  as 
they  imagine,  in  such  a  situation,  and  hence  it  becomes 
an  object  of  eaffer  desire. 

Vol.  vra. — No.  4.  0 
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notmces  self-control^  and  (zssumes  /earful  responsibili- 
ty;  for  he  is  "a  steward  of  God,"  and  "in  stewards  it 
is  required  that  a  man  be  found  faithful."  His  position 
is  one  in  which  we  are  told  he  must  "  labour  to  be  ac- 
cepted of  God," — one  in  which  "he  must  watch  for 
souls  as  one  who  must  give  an  account."  None  per- 
haps, has  stood  higher  in  the  church  of  God  than  the 
freat  apostle  of  the  gentiles,  and  no  man  ever  felt  more 
eeply  a  sense  of  control  and  responsibility.  Every  one 
who  is  spiritually  enlightened  sees  that  an  enlargement 
of  his  powers  and  an  elevation  of  his  position,  increases 
the  amount  of  his  responsibility  to  God,  and  his  need  of 
direction  and  support  from  him,  and  in  the  sincerity  of 
his  soul,  looking  at  the  account  he  has  to  render,  he  ex- 
claims "  who  is  suflScient  for  these  things  ?"  When  that 
eminent  servant  of  God,  John  Knox,  was  called  by  the 
united  voices  of  his  brethren  in  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
drews, to  assume  the  oflSce  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
he  shrank  from  the  work  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  ot  its 
fearfiil  responsibility.  He  whose  dauntless  spirit  never 
quailed  in  view  of  the  perils  which  ever  beset  the  path 
of  his  eventful  life, — he,  over  whose  grave  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Regent  of  Scotland,  the  memorable  en- 
^ogy?  "There  lies  one  who  never  feared  the  face  of 
man," — he,  this  lion-hearted  man,  burst  into  tears  and 
fled  from  the  assembly  which  wished  him  to  undertake 
this  high  and  holy  vocation. 

2.  It  is  a  work  which  necessitates  the  subordination 
of  his  own  will  to  the  will  of  others.  So  far  from  enjoy- 
ine  the  pleasurable  consciousness  of  power,  he  who  is 
chief  in  Christ's  kingdom,  feels  more  deeply  than  any 
other,  the  consciousness  of  absolute  dependance  on  God, 
and  so  far  from  feeling  that  his  will  is  the  law  which 
controls  others,  he  feels  that  he  is  a  soldier  under  the 
orders  of  a  commander,  a  servant  subject  to  the  authori- 
ty of  a  master,  an  apostle  that  must  obey  the  directions 
of  Him  that  sent  him.  And  while  he  is  employed  to 
rule  others,  it  is  on  the  condition  that  he  is  to  "  become 
all  things  to  all  men," — that  he  is  "  not  to  please  him- 
self," but  "  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weaK." 

3.  It  is  a  work  which  consists  in  pmformvM  labours^ 
enduring  ha/rdshipsy  and  making  sacrifices  jar  athen. 
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When  the  apoeUe  is  vindicating  his  title  to  eminence 
and  anthority  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  he  does  it  by 
presenting  a  picture  of  sell-denials  and  sufferings  in  the 
service  oi  his  fellow-men,  the  sight  of  which  is  sufficient 
to  chill  the  fever  of  worldly  ambition. — 2  Cor.  xi :  23-29. 
The  apostle  asserted  his  claim  to  power,  by  showing,  not 
the  extent  to  which  he  made  others  minister  to  his  grati- 
fications, but  the  extent  to  which  he  ministered  to  tliem. 

If  any  other  proof  were  needed  than  that  which  is  fur- 
nished by  the  nature  of  the  service,  that  greatness  in 
Christ^s  kingdom  is  only  attainable  by  the  rennnciation 
of  all  those  objects  which  lead  the  minds  of  men  ordina- 
rily to  covet  power  and  distinction,  it  would  be  found  in 
the  example  of  Him  who  is  greatest  in  that  kingdom, 
its  Divine  Pounder.  His  whole  life  was  a  continuous 
rennnciation  of  all  those  objects.  He  sought  no  exemp- 
tion from  control  and  responsibility, — "I  have  a  work  to 
do,  and  how  greatly  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accom- 
plished,— "He  came  not  to  do  his  own  will,  but  the  will 
of  him  that  sent  him.''  He  sought  not  the  enjoyment 
of  power,  but  denied  himself  its  exercise  even  for  deliv- 
ering himself  from  agony.  When  he  could  have  put 
away  the  cup  of  wrath,  he  declined  to  do  it,  exclaiming, 
"  Father,  not  my  will,  bat  thine  be  done."  With  twelve 
legions  of  angels  ready  to  do  his  bidding,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  seized  by  an  insignificant  band  of  servants 
and  soldiers  who  came  against  him,  as  if  a  thief  or  a 
robber,  with  swords  and  staves.  He  suffered  the  me- 
nials of  the  High  Priest  to  smite  him  with  the  palms  of 
their  hands,  to  spit  upon  him,  and  to  jeer  him,  when  he 
could  by  a  word,  have  shut  forever  the  blaspheming 
mouths  that  taunted  him,  and  paralysed  the  impious 
hands  that  struck  him.  He  sought  not  to  make  others 
minister  to  his  gratifications,  but  he  ministered  to  all 
who  would  receive  his  services,  even  to  the  giving  of  his 
life  a  ransom  for  them. 

Some  important  deductions  may  be  drawn  from  the 
view  which  has  been  presented  of  the  grounds  of  our 
Saviour's  injunction. 

1.  We  may  deduce  from  it  a  striking  and  tndfpen- 
derU  proof  of  the  trtUh  of  our  holy  religion^ — for  it  ex- 
Ubitft  this  religion  as  containing  in  its  essential  princi- 
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ple8  an  urUooked  for,  yet  effective  provision  for  reli^ivinff 
ns  from  many  of  the  evils  of  life.  We  are  formed  vnm 
snch  a  constitution  and  placed  in  snch  cirenmBtances,  as 
to  be  all  mutually  dependent  on  each  other  for  the  larger 
^amonnt  of  happiness  or  misery,  of  which  each  of  ds  is 
partaker.  How  wonderfully  adapted  then,  to  the  na- 
ture of  man,  as  a  scheme  for  remedying  the  evils  of  his 
lot,  and  conveying  to  him  blessings,  is  a  kingdom  organ- 
ized on  snch  principles  as  to  give  the  highest  honours 
and  greatest  rewards  to  hvm  w%o  excels  in  doing  good^ — 
thns  substituting  in  the  heart  of  man  for  the  selfish  prin- 
ciple of  ambition,  which  crushes  the  happiness  of  mil- 
lions in  its  remorseless  struggles  after  place  and  power, 
that  self-denying  benevolence  which  consecrates  its  en- 
ergies to  the  mitigation  of  human  woe  and  the  increase 
of  numan  enioyment?  What  a  change  in  the  condition 
of  man  would  be  wrought  by  the  universal  diffusion  of 
these  principles?  If  the  princes  of  the  earth,  who  now 
"exercise  dominion"  over  their  subjects,  and  the  great 
ones  who  now  "  exercise  authority  upon  them,"  were 
brought  to  feel  the  power  of  these  principles  and  act 
upon  them,  how  rapidly  would  disappear  those  political 
and  social  evils  under  which  the  nations  have  groaned 
for  centuries, — against  which  they  have  partially  and 
vainly  struggled,  and  from  which  they  can  be  delivered 
only  by  the  power  of  Him  who  can  change  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  who,  at  the  (ycy  of  his  ^nts,  "  How  long,  O 
Lord,  how  long,"  has  promised  to  come  out  of  his  plaee 
and  shake  the  earth.  Nor  would  rulers  be  less  of  gain- 
ers than  their  subjects,  by  seeking  greatness  aeoording 
to  the  principles  of  the  gospel.  A  deceived  heart  turns 
them  aside  from  the  only  true  path  that  leads  to  glory 
and  happiness.  The  objects  for  which  they  struggle 
elude  their  grasp,  and  as  the  fruit  of  their  toils  and  cares 
in  the  pursuit  of  eminence  and  power,  they  reap  only 
vexation,  disappointment,  and  the  empty  appearance  of 
good. 

What  infinite  heart-ease  mast  kines  neglect 
That  private  men  enjoy  f    And  what  have  kings 
That  privates  haxre  not  too,  save  ceremony  f — 
Save  genial  ceremony  f 

2.  From  this  view  we  may  dadoce  one  of  the  etgnonff- 
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est  motives  that  cam,  'wrge  us  to  subdue  our  natural  love 
qf  preeminence.  If  it  is  trae,  that  this  spirit  is  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  at  least,  a  portion  of  those 
qualities  which  are  needed  to  make  a  man  tmly  And 
spiritually  great, — if  it  is  true,  that  to  be  faithful  and 
successful  in  the  service  of  Christ  requires  the  renuncia- 
tion of  all  that  men  desire  when  they  labor  for  preemi- 
nence, then  its  indulgence  is  as  worldly  an  indulgence 
and  as  subyersive  of  all  the  principles  of  godliness,  as 
indulgence  in  sensuality,  and  we  should  pray  and  strive 
against  the  one  as  earnestly  and  watchfully  as  we  do 
against  the  other.  Kapoleon  was  not  a  sensualist.  Ju- 
lian the  apostate,  was  not  a  sensualist.  It  was  the  de- 
sire of  authority  and  distinction  that  ruined  their  souls, 
and  made  their  influence  productive  of  evils  to  mankind, 
greater  than  those  inflicted  by  the  most  degraded  volup- 
tuaries that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  the  (^sars.  How 
despicable  is  the  man  who  enters  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation to  obtain  a  piece  of  bread,  or  who  discharges 
the  duties  of  his  sacred  office  to  secure  or  enlarge  nis 
income.  But,  is  he  less  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God,  who 
seeks  to  acquire  distinction  and  power  by  his  labours  in 
this  holy  calling?  Will  he,  in  that  day  when  the  se- 
crets of  all  hearts  are  revealed,  and  the  issues  of  all  ac- 
tions are  exhibited,  be  less  deeply  scarred  by  the  thun- 
derbolts of  Jehovah's  wrath  ?  His  aim  is  more  specious 
and  elevated,  indeed,  but  not  less  pernicious,  or  less 
subversive  of  the  principles  on  which  the  kingdom  for 
which  he  professedly  labours  is  established. 

3.  From  this  view,  we  may  deduce  some  valu<jhle  in- 
struction as  to  the  m^de  of  subduing  this  strong  tenden- 
cy qf  our  nature.  The  oaviour  here  shows  us  the  na- 
ture of  that  greatness  which  he  bids  us  seek,  and  how  it 
is  to  be  attained.  He  proposes  to  us  higher  ends  than 
the  desire  of  distinction  and  power  among  men,  and. 
points  us  to  his  own  example.  Let  us  look  at  the  model 
of  greatness  embodied  in  the  life  of  our  glorious  Master, 
who  was  great  in  his  benevolence,  great  in  his  meek- 
ness, great  in  his  patience,  great  in  nis  condescension, 
great  m  his  labors,  great  in  his  self-denial,  great  in  his 
sacrifices,  great  in  his  sympathy,  great  in  his  comi)as- 
eion, — let  us  look  till  we  admire,  adore,  love  and  imitate 
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him.  Look  at  the  glorious  end  that  he  proposed,  "  For 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,"  (the  joy  of  redeeming 
sinners  and  crowning  them  with  life,)  ^'he  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame."  For  this  object  "  he  who 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  being  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man,  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  Wherefore  God, 
also,  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  hath  given  him  a 
name  which  is  above  every  name."  The  end  which  the 
Saviour  sought  we  are  to  aim  at,  and  the  exaltation 
which  the  Saviour  attained,  we,  according  to  our  pre- 
paration, shall  receive.  We  are  not  forbidden  to  seek 
greatness  like  his,  and  its  rewards  are  offered  to  us.  To 
those  who  were  to  be  chief  in  his  kingdom,  he  promised 
that  they  should  sit  on  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel, — a  promise  which,  however  interpreted, 
foreshadows  the  higliest  glory  and  honour.  To  us,  too, 
if  we  cultivate  his  spirit  and  imitate  his  greatness,  is 
promised  the  honour  that  cometh  from  God,  high  em- 
ployment in  his  everlasting  kingdom,  and  nearness  to 
nis  ever-blessed  throne.  These  are  the  rewards  that  will 
be  bestowed  on  those  who  are  truly  great  in  his  king- 
dom below.  And  how  infinitely  are  tnese  preferable  to 
all  distinction,  in  the  eyes  of  our  fellow-men,  and  to  all 
the  fruits  of  power  to  be  enjoyed  here  on  earth?  And 
even  while  we  tabernacle  here  below,  how  far  do  the 

1'oys  of  true  greatness  surpass  those  of  selfish  ambition  ? 
Possessed  of  his  spirit,  the  servant  of  Jesus  may  be  baf- 
fled, disappointed,  defeated  in  his  attempts  to  extend 
the  dominion  of  his  blessed  Master,  but  tie  is  not  cast 
down.  Paul  and  Silas,  though  dragged  before  an  nn- 
righteous  tribunal,  beaten,  imprisoned,  with  their  feet 
made  fast  in  the  stocks,  could  still  express  their  joyous 
and  triumphant  feelings  in  hymns  of  praise.  Our  la- 
bours may  be  cut  short,  our  honours  may  be  trampled 
in  the  dust,  our  names  may  perish,  but  the  cause  wnich 
is  dear  to  us  shall  not  perish, — Jesus  lives  and  his  king- 
dom shall  be  established  "  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Yes,  and  we,  too,  shall 
live  and  reign  with  him  forever,  enjoying  the  compan- 
ionahip  of  the  hosts  of  Heaven,  sharing  their  employ- 
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meuts  and  honors,  and  admitted  to  the  presence  cham- 
ber of  the  King  of  Kings.  Can  it  be  that  such  glory 
awaits  any  otusf  Is  it  noipresumptian  in  us,  to  expect 
more  than  admission  into  Heaven, — to  be  permitted  to 
oocapy  the  lowest  seat  in  that  holj^  and  happy  placet 
Sometimes  we  fear  to  raise  onr  hopes  so  high.  W  hen 
we  look  at  what  we  have  done  for  the  Saviour, — when  we 
look  at  what  we  are,  we  feel  that  ^^  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner,''  is  a  more  suitable  prayer  for  us,  than  to 
ask  for  a  throne  in  JBeaven.  Alas  I  alas  I  how  much  of 
corruption  remains  in  us !  How  far  are  we  from  that 
glowing  seal,  that  burning  love,  that  deep  humility,  that 
entire  dependence  on  Grod,  which  would  nt  us  to  be  great 
in  the  glorious  kingdom  on  high  I  Can  beincs  so  weak, 
so  wayward,  so  ungrateful,  so  prone  to  pitiful  self-seek- 
ing, so  forgetful  of  the  blessed  Jesus, — can  stick  ever  sit 
with  him  upon  the  throne  ?  How  often  do  our  hearts 
overflow  with  thankfulness,  and  our  eyes  with  tears,  as 
we  sing, — 

"  Lord,  wben  I  read  the  traitor^s  dooBi, 

To  his  own  place  consigned, 
What  holy  fear  and  trembling  hope 

Alternate  fill  my  mind. 

Traitor  to  thee,  I  too  have  seen, 

But  saved  by  matchless  eraoe, 
Or  else  the  lowest^  hottest  hell 

Had  surely  been  my  place. 

Hither  I  was  by  law  adjudged, 

And  thitherward  rushed  on, 
And  then  in  my  eternal  doom, 

Thy  justice  might  have  shonet 

• 

Butlol  what  wondrous  matchless  love  I 

I  call  a  place  my  own, 
On  earth,  within  the  gospel  sound, 

And  at  thy  gracious  throne. 

A  place  is  mine  among  thy  saints^ 

A  place  at  Jesus*  feet» 
And  I  expect  in  Heaven  a  place 

Where  saints  and  angels  meet 

Who  of  US,  as  he  has  thus  sung,  but  has  often  felt 
ready  to  exclaim,  "Lord,  'tis  enough,  Lord,  'tis  enough, 
stay  thy  band,  thy  mercy  overwhelms  us."    Our  aspi- 
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ratiotiB  after  higher  glory  pass  away,  as  we  realize  oor 
weakness,  oar  vileness,  and  the  glorioas  riches  of  6od*B 
ffoodness  towards  as^ — ^frqm  the  depths  of  hambled  and 
tuahkibl  hearts  we  ean  cry  only,  ^^  Jesus,  Maater !  belp 
thy  feeble  servants,  lift  ns  np  that  wte  may  follow  thee, 
draw  ns  near  to  thyself,  that  we  may  &el  and  live  like 
theel" 

Brethren  and  fathers,  we  have  met  in  council  to  ad- 
vance the  interestd  of  the  glorious  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  Woe  unto  us,  if  we  seek 
our  own  glory  instead  of  the  glory  of  our  Master.  We 
are  beset  with  peculiar  dangers  in  such  an  Assembly, 
"  temptations  without  and  corruption  within."  Unused 
as  we  are  to  debate,  the  conflict  of  opinions,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  collision  endanger  our  equanimity,  our  cour- 
tesy, our  brotherly  kindness,  and  stir  up  the  spirit  of 
strife  and  ambition.  These  evils  we  may  abate  by  re^ 
membering  the  conduct  and  principles  of  our  Divine 
Master.  Let  us  give  diligent  heed  to  Use  admonitkms, 
"  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory,  but 
in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  others  better  than 
himself."  "If  an  evil  thought  be  in  thy  heart  put  ihj 
hand  on  thy  mouth."  In  all  our  discussions  let  us  strive 
to  exhibit  proof  that  we  are  disciples  of  him  who  direct- 
ed the  "greatest  to  be  the  least,  and  the  chief  of  all  to 
be  the  servant  of  all."  But  grace,  special  grace,  alone 
can  preserve  us  from  this  deep-rootea  and  smful  princi- 
ple of  our  depraved  nature.  Let  us  daily  and  hpurlv 
ask  that  grace,  assured  that  we  shall  obtain  it  through 
the  intercession  of  him  who  hath  promised  to  be  our  aa- 
vocate  with  the  Father. 

To  our  Master  alone  each  of  us  is  responsible.  Se 
alone  can  judge  the  heart.  Our  actions  may  seem  fair 
to  men,  yet  God  may  abhor  them, — they  may  be  con- 
demned of  men,  yet  God  may  approve  them.  Let  us 
each  judge  himself,  and  let  as  ask  G<od  to  "  try  us,  and 
show  us  if  there  is  any  wicked  way  in  us^  and  lead  us 
in  the  way  everlasting,^*  We  shall  soon  cease  to  sit  ia 
these  assemblies,  ^e  are  sitting  in  the  seats  of  the 
fathers  who  have  fallen  asleep— OUiers  will  soon  occupy 
our  seats,  and  our  names  will  be  forgotten.  But  what 
matters  it?    Our  influence  passes  away  and  our  names 
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perish  from  the  earth,  but  JesfiB  lives,  and  remains  for- 
ever with  his  church.  We  feel  that  the  cause  which  we 
love  is  safe  in  his  hands.  Meanwhile,  we,  if  we  prove 
fcithful,  go  np  to  "  shine  as  stars  forever  and  ever.'' 
And  may  God,  of  his  infinite  mercy,  grant,  that  to  none 
of  ns  who  stand  in  these  hi^h  places  of  God's  heritage 
on  earth,  shall  be  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness 
forever. 
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1.  True  Practice  </  Bdigim :  from  the  Dutch  "^Shorter  Doe- 
trine  of  Practice,"  of  the  Rev.  Ewaldus  Kist,  D.  D.  pp.  448 : 
Published  by  John  Ball.    New  Orleans. 

This  work  is  a  translation,  by  a  gentleman,  a  merchant  of  New 
Orleans,  during  his  moments  of  leisure,  of  the  Practical  treatises 
of  Dr.  Kist,  who  has  been  well  styled  the  Baxter  of  the  Church 
of  Holland.  Of  the  merits  of  the  translation  we  cannot  of  course, 
speat  having  never  seen  the  original.  The  stvle  is  very  simple 
and  didactic,  possessing  little  of  that  fervor  which  marks  the  prac- 
tical writings  of  the  great  English  Dissenter,  with  whom  the  au- 
thor is  compared.  Yet  there  is  no  lack  of  the  calm  earnestness 
which  is  often  found  to  pervade  purely  didactic  treatises*  when 
the  writer  is  sincerely  pers^uaded  of  the  truths  he  inculcates,  and 
addnwsw  himself  with  lucid  statements  and  dispassionate  reason- 
ing to  obviate  tlie  difficulties  which  obstruct  the  practice  of  n4i- 
gioQ.  From  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  author  is  not  so  much 
engaged  in  the  full,  objective  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
as  with  the  analysis  of  the  subjective  exercises  of  believers  them- 
selves. The  objtvtiv>n  therefore,  lies  against  this  as  again^  all 
treatises  of  this  kind,  v^f  leganiing  the  work  of  sancaficadon  too 
exdusivelv  on  its  ne^iitive  side.  The  diffioultv  is.  indeed,  inhe- 
rnt«  and  aoi  sunplj  anndfintal     Books  of  Om  aoit  kave  a  vahM, 
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in  leading  ChristianB  to  a  more  complete  and  systematic  analysis 
of  their  own  feelings ;  but  have,  in  our  judgment^  sometimes  an 
injurious  influence,  when  regarded  as  exhausting  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  Christian  Holiness.  From  the  fact  that  they  present  chief- 
ly the  negative  side  of  sancdfication  in  the  expurgation  of  sin,  they 
are  inadequate;  and  treatises  are  needed  which  direct  the  believer 
to  the  contemplation  of  Christ  and  to  the  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
These  two  classes  of  experimental  writings  are  the  complements 
of  each  other ;  by  which  the  Christian  is  instructed,  not  only  to 
**  cleanse  himself  from  the  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit," 
but  also  to  **  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God."  The  treatise  of 
Dr.  Eist  is  most  excellent  of  its  class — discussing  all  the  difficul- 
ties, trials  and  temptations  of  the  believer,  and  exposing  all  the 
spiritual  maladies  which  the  Gospel  proposes  to  heal.  It  is  con- 
sistently evangelical  in  its  tone,  and  marked  by  transparency  of 
style  and  acuteness  of  discrimination,  rendering  it  intelligible  to 
the  most  simple  understanding,  and  easy  of  personal  application. 


2.  Bronchitis  and  Kindred  Diseases.    By  W.  W.  Hall.    New 
York:  Redfibld:  1854.     Eighth  Edition,  pp.  882,  12  mo. 

This  treatise  has  been  long  before  the  public,  and  has  now  reach- 
ed the  eighth  edition.  Its  frequent  re-publication  attests  the  ex- 
tent to  which  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiiation  previul  in  our 
country,  and  to  which  we  fear  they  are  increasing.  Dr.  Hall  has 
some  reputation  as  a  successful  practitioner  in  these  cases,  and  his 
book  is  a  plain  and  popular  exposition  of  the  nature  and  symp- 
toms of  these  diseases.  In  one  opinion  of  his  we  cannot  express 
our  concurrence,  the  inutility  of  resort  to  a  milder  climate.  This 
measure  is  not  adopted  in  a  majority  of  cases  till  the  last  stages 
of  disease,  when  it  is  worse  than  useless.  We  can  testify  to  the 
recuperative  influence  of  our  own  climate,  of  the  summer  heats 
and  the  genial  mildness  of  winter,  upon  a  system  which  was  a 
prey  to  these  diseases.  The  positive  influence  of  the  summer 
heats  upon  a  constitution  yet  sufficiently  vigorous,  is  &r  more 
beneficial  than  the  negative  efifect  of  the  winter. 
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S.  The  CharaeterisHei  and  Laws  fsf  Fiffuraihm  tmngmag^  By 
David  W.  Lord.  Designed  for  we  in  Bible  ClaaeeB,  SchoolB, 
and  Collegei.  New  York:  Fs^irKUir  EinaHT.  1854:  pp. 
S06,  12  mo. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book,  in  many  respeds  valnable,  of 
an  able  and  earnest  writer.  It  gives  a  minute  analysis  of  the 
several  figures  of  rheHorioil  style,  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  employed,  and  the  rules  by  which  their  meaning  is  to  be  de- 
termined. As  a  rhetorical  trestise,  it  is  entitled  to  the  considera- 
tion of  scholars*  But  its  object  is  to  bear  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  volume  is  offered  to  the  instructors  of  Bi- 
ble Classes,  Schools,  and  Colleges.  It  is  believed  and  hoped  that 
with  these  views  of  figurative  language  a  different  understanding 
will  prevail  of  the  prc^hetic  writings.  We  i&Kt  we  shall  hardly 
be  forgiven,  if  we,  in  any  measure,  withoM  our  assent,  even  for 
a  moment,  from  the  principles  of  interpretation  pecular  to  the  au- 
thor. The  idea  that  the  ancient  theocracy,  its  history  and  institu- 
tions, furnish  the  co%iume  of  prophetic  descriptions,  when  the 
kingdom  of  Messiah  isy  the  subject  of  prophecy,  and  that  there- 
fore, these  descriptions  are  not  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
UiUr^  is  even  violently  denounced.  *^  It  is  a  most  unscholarly  and 
clumsy  oontrivance,  without  a  solitary  reason  to  justify  it,  to  set 
aside  the  plain  and  indubitable  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God,  for 
the  purpose  of  substituting  in  their  place  the  lawless  fuicies  and 
mbsurd  dreams  of  presumptuous  men.**  But,  who  are  these  *'*'  pre- 
sumptuous men,''  and  absurd  dreamers.  Not  Profl  Stuart  only, 
but  Alexander,  Hengstenberg,  and  indeed,  the  majority  of  Pro- 
testant Divines,  men  altogether  as  sincere,  and  as  learned  as  the 
author,  and  altogether  as  desirous  of  holding  forth  the  pure  truth. 
Yet  of  them,  he  again  says:  ^^For  this  extraordinary  construction 
not  the  slightest  reason  can  be  given,  except  a  wish  to  get  rid  of 
teachings  which,  though  specific  and  indubitable  if  construed  by 
the  established  laws  of  language,  are  at  variance  with  certain  fa- 
vorite theories  respecting  God's  purposes,  or  the  measures  it  be- 
comes him  to  pursue  in  the  government  of  the  world."  Such 
language  strikes  us  as  little  fraternal  and  otherwise  in  bad  tart^  ea- 
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pedallj  on  the  subject  of  prophecy,  which  is  confessedly  obscorey 
and  from  whose  interpretation  all  dogmatism  should  be  excluded. 


4.  The  World  in  the  Middle  Ages :  An  Historical  Geography, 
with  accounts  of  the  origin  and  developement,  the  institutions 
and  literature,  the  manners  and  eostoms  of  the  nations  in  En- 
rope,  Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa,  from  the  close  of  the 
Fourth  to  the  Middle  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By  Adolphub 
Louis  Koeppen,  Prof,  of  Hist  and  Germ.  Lit  in  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  Penn.  Accompanied  by  complete  historical 
and  geographical  indexes,  and  six  colored  maps  from  the  His- 
torical Atlas  of  Charles  Sfrumxr,  L.  L.  D^  Captain  of  Ebigi- 
neers  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  ds 
Co.    London :  1854 :  fol :  pp.  232.    The  same,  2  vols.,  12  mo. 

The  above  truly  acceptable  work  meets  the  many  desiderata 
of  a  student  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  period  of  human  develope- 
ment  is,  perhaps,  less  understood  than  either  the  more  ancient 
times  of  classical  literature,  or  the  more  modem  period  since  the 
Reformation.  And  yet  its  great  importance  must  be  manifeety 
since  then  were  laid  the  foundations  of  nearly  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Modem  Europe.  Profl  Koeppen,  is  admirably  qualified 
to  superintend  the  compilation  of  such  a  book.  His  materials 
were  ample,  being  chiefly  collected  during  a  long  residence  in 
Italy  and  Greece,  and  during  his  travels  in  the  East;  and  his  Eu- 
ropean education,  for  he  is  a  native  of  Denmark,  has  put  sources 
of  information  within  his  reach,  which  it  would  have  cost  far  more 
labour  for  an  American  scholar  to  obtain.  The  student,  both  of 
church  and  of  secular  history,  will  find  the  study  of  the  letter  press 
contained  in  these  pages  a  source  of  great  satisfftction  to  him  as 
explaining  the  political  geography  of  the  MedisBval  period,  while 
the  accompanying  maps  from  Spraner,  are  of  great  value,  ex- 
hibiting the  position  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Northem  Bar- 
l)arians  in  the  4th  Century,  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
Century, — ^in  the  times  of  Gfaarlemagbe, — ^in  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
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sades, — in  the  second  half  of  the  10th  GeDtory,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  14th  Century.  Had  we  now  a  aimilar  work  for  Ecclesiaa- 
tical  Geography,  with  Maps,  after  the  plan  of  Bingham  in  his 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  would  be  an  additional 
and  very  valuable  help.  The  author  promises  an  Historical  Ge- 
ography for  the  Modern  world  since  Century  the  14th,  if  the  re- 
ception of  this  work  in  the  republic  of  letters  shall  give  sufficient 
encouragement  to  further  undertakings. 


5.  An  Historical  Text  Book  and  Atlas  of  Biblical  Oeography. 
By  Ltman  Colkman.  Philadelphia:  Lipfincott,  Gbambo  d? 
Co.     1854:  pp.  310,  Royal  octavo. 

A  compend  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  former,  passing 
over  the  several  epochs  of  Biblical  History,  with  accompanying 
G^graphical  descriptions  and  illustrations.  The  Maps,  eight  in 
nimiber,  mostly  founded  on  the  basis  of  Eiepert^s  Bible  Atlas,  but 
modified  by  reference  to  other,  and  those  the  most  reliable,  sources, 
are  valuable  aids  to  the  student  of  the  Bible.  Without  being 
profound  and  elaborate,  the  book  is,  evidently,  the  fruit  of  diligent 
study,  and  is  a  suitable  guide  to  those  seeking  an  acquaintance 
with  the  history  and  geography  of  the  lands  of  the  Bible. 


6.  Manned  of  Sacred  History :  A  Guide  to  the  understanding  of 
the  Divine  Plan  of  Salvation  according  to  Historical  Develope- 
ment  By  John  Henry  Kurtz,  D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Church  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Dorpat,  etc  Translated  from  the 
Sixth  German  Edition.  By  Charles  F.  Schaeffer,  D.  D. 
Philadelphia:  Lindsay h Blackiston.    1855 :  pp. 436, 12  mo. 

The  author  of  this  Manual  has  obtained  a  high  reputation  as  a 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Dorpat  in  Livo- 
nia, and  is  acknowledged  for  his  learning  and  talent  throughout 
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Germany,  which  is  emphaticallj  the  land  of  scholars.  The  work 
before  us  professes  to  be  a  guide  to  the  reader  through  the  do- 
main of  Sacred  History,  a  guide  whose  profusion  of  words  and 
illustration  shall  not  overwhelm,  and  whose  brevity  and  boldness 
of  outline  shall  not  disappoint  us,  as  it  attempts  to  spread  out  the 
Divine  Plan  of  Salvation  as  it  is  developed  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. A  book  of  this  kind  has  been  greatly  needed  as  an  outline 
of  church  history  during  the  Biblical  period.  It  is  eminently 
suggestive,  and  on  the  whole,  while  open  to  exceptions  in  a  num- 
ber of  particulars  affecting  doctrine,  is  evangelical  in  tone  and 
spirit.  It  is  all  the  better,  in  several  respects,  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  German  scholar,  as  it  presents  history  from  points  of  view 
different  from  those  in  which  it  \&  commonly  regarded  by  English  ** 
and  American  Divines,  and  thus  presents  trains  of  thought  wide 
from  the  hackneyed  and  stereotyped  opinions  generally  received, 
and  sets  the  mind  forward  in  new  lines  of  research.  It  has  reach- 
ed the  sixth  edition  in  Germany  in.  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  is 
adopted  as  a  text-book  and  foundation  of  lectures  in  many  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  that  country.  The  translation  is  well  execu- 
ted by  a  very  competent  scholar.  It  shows  the  rising  interest  taken 
in  historic  studies  in  our  land,  that  the  three  works  whose  titles 
are  given  above,  have  been  issued  from  the  American  press  within 
the  last  few  months.  In  Theological  Literature  this  is  becoming 
one  of  the  most  favourite  departments,  and  is  bearing  rich  fruit 
under  the  culture  which  some  of  our  best  minds  are  bestowing 
upon  it 


7.  History  of  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  By 
Alexander  V inet.  Professor  of  Theology  at  Lausanne.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  by  the  Rev.  James  Brtos.  Edinburgh : 
T.  (fe  T.  Clarke.     1854 :  pp.  482,  8  vo. 

The  substance  of  a  course  of  Lectures  prepared  for  deliveiy  du- 
ring the  summer  of  1846,  and  which  was  interrupted  by  the  ill- 
ness of  the  lamented  author.  He  was  arrested  by  mortal  disease 
when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  Lectures  on  the  character  and 
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writings  of  J.  J.  RoussoAUy  and  died  after  a  few  months  illneBS. 
The  value  set  upon  the  labours  of  Vinet,  is  strikingly  exhibited  in 
the  care  with  which  every  thing  he  uttered  is  gathered  up  and 
published  to  the  world.  His  Lectures  were  nearly  extomporane- 
ous  in  their  delivery.  He  spoke  from  imperfect  notes,  suggesting 
the  progress  of  thought,  happy  expressibns,  and  passages  for  quo- 
tation, in  a  manner  extremely  felidtoua  and  impressive.  From 
these  notes,  and  the  note-books  of  four  of  his  pupils,  are  these 
Lectures  coUected,  preserving  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  piquant 
style,  originality  of  thought,  and  Christian  spirit  of  a  man,  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France* 


8.  First  lines  of  Christian  Theology :  Li  the  form  of  a  syllabus, 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Old  College,  Homer- 
ton:  with  subsequent  additions  and  elucidations:  By  John 
Pye  Smith,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  Late  Divinity 
Tutor  in  that  Institution.  Edited  from  the  author's  manu- 
scripts, with  additional  notes  and  references,  and  copious  In- 
dexes. By  WiLUAM  Farrer,  L.  L.  B.  Secretary  and  Libra- 
rian of  Now  College,  London.  London :  Jackson  &  Walford. 
1854:  pp.  741,  8  vo. 

To  a  learner  in  any  department  of  knowledge,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  one  who  is  himself  a  teacher,  it  is  interesting  to  see  the 
method  pursued  by  others  in  their  investigations  and  instructions 
in  the  same  field  of  research.  The  above  is  the  title  of  the  notes 
of  Lectures  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  in  constant  use  by  him  as  a  Theo- 
logical Instructor  for  a  period  of  four  and  forty  years.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  founded  on  the  syllabus  of  Dr.  Edward  Wil- 
liams, one  of  the  most  able  defenders  of  Modem  Calvinism,  who 
was  the  instructor  of  Dr.  Smith.  The  latter  seems  to  have  com- 
menced filling  up  this  outline  as  early  as  1798  as  a  Collie  exer- 
cise, and  to  have  enlarged,  modified,  and  corrected  it  during  a 
protracted  life  spent  in  the  constant  duties  of  a  teacher  of  Theolo- 
gy.   It  is  dedicated  to  the  Ministers  of  Jeaus  Christ  in  Gieat  Bri- 
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tain  and  elsewhere,  educated  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Pye  Smith,  and  is  designed  chiefly  for  students  of  Theology  of 
Junior  standing.  No  one  need  expect  to  find  in  it  complete  Lec- 
tures, after  the  manner  of  Dick,  or  a  complete  treatise  like  that 
of  Turretine.  It  is  rather  a  syllabus,  (on  some  heads  full  and  ex- 
tended, on  others  meagre,)  like  that  of  Doddridge,  with  references 
to  the  standard  authors  who  have  discussed  the  several  points. 
In  its  thoroughness  and  completeness  we  have  been  somewhat 
disappointed,  though  it  suggests  much  that  is  valuable. 


9.  Leila  Ada^  The  Jewish  Convert,  An  Authentic  Memoir.  By 
OsBORN  W.  Trenery  Heighway.  Revised  by  the  Editor. 
Philadelphia:  Board  of  Publication:  pp.  230,  12  mo. 

A  deeply  interesting  account  of  the  conversion,  persecution,  and 
triumphant  death  of  a  young  Jewess  of  rare  endowments  and  vir- 
tue. Seldom  have  we  read  a  story  which  has  interested  us  more 
in  the  character  which  it  portrays,  or  in  the  peculiar  trials  of  those 
who  renounce  the  Synagogue  and  its  worship,  and  forsake  fother 
and  mother  to  become  the  disciples  of  Christ 


10.  What  is  Calvinism?  Or ^  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  harmony 
with  the  Bible  and  Common  Sense,  In  a  Series  of  Dialogues 
between  a  Presbyterian  Minister  and  a  young  convert  By  the 
Rev.  William  D.  Smith,  D.  D.  Philadelphia :  Presbtterlan 
Board  of  Publication  :  pp.  260,  18  mo. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  Professor  in  "  Anderson's  Collegiate 
Institute,"  at  New  Albany,  Indiana,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
This  little  volume  appears  as  a  posthumous  publication,  called 
into  existence  by  those  studious  perversions  of  Presbyterian  Doe- 
trine  and  Discipline  heard  so  often  from  the  lips  of  opposing  sects. 
To  the  natural  heart  these  doctrines  are  ungrateftil,  because  hum- 
bling to  human  pride.    So  has  God's  truth  ever  been  in  this  le- 
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volted  world.  To  another  class  of  men,  those  who  have  been  re- 
newed by  Divine  grace,  and  who  practically  act  upon  those  truths 
in  the  interior  services  of  their  religion,  they  are  made  to  wear  an 
unlovely  aspect  by  the  caricatures  drawn  of  them,  or  the  mis- 
apprehensions which  exist  in  honest  minds,  which  have  never  seen 
them  set  forth  in  their  true  proportions,  ^e  form  of  dialogue 
adopted  in  this  volume  has  some  s{>ecial  advantages,  in  the  pre- 
sentation and  removing  of  difficulties.  The  book  is  plain  and  con> 
elusive  in  argument,  and  will  be  welcome  to  many  doubting  and 
perplexed  minds. 


11.  South  Side  View  of  Slavery :  or  Three  Months  at  the  South 
in  1854.  By  Nehemiah  Adams,  D.  D.  Second  Edition. 
Boston:  T.  R  Marvin:    pp.  222,  12  mo. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  little  volume  has  reached  a  second 
edition  though  but  a  few  months  old.  We  need  not  repeat  the 
&vourable  notice  we  gave  of  it  in  our  last  issue.  The  position  of 
the  author  has  been  mistaken,  both  in  the  North  and  the  South. 
He  does  not  come  forth  as  an  advocate  of  Slavery.  He  states 
only  those  palliations  of  it,  which  a  Northern  mind,  reared  in  ha- 
tred of  it,  could  see  when  it  came  to  behold  it  as  it  is.  He  does 
justice  merely,  and  as  far  as  what  he  actually  saw  compelled  him, 
to  master  and  servant,  to  southern  institutions  and  character.  In 
this  view  we  have  hailed  the  effort  of  the  respected  author  with 
delight  One  independent,  true  man,  has  at  last  had  the  manli- 
ness to  express  convictions  favourable  to  us,  aud  for  it  has  been 
obliged  to  stem  the  torrents  of  misrepresentation  and  abuse  which 
have  been  pouring  around  him.  Evidence  this,  palpable  enough, 
that,  as  the  author  says,  "  the  indwelling  sin  of  self-righteousness 
at  the  North,  the  belief  that  our  conscience  is  more  correct  than 
that  of  Southern  Christians,  is  the  root  of  evil  which  we,  [the 
people  of  the  North,]  chiefly  need  to  have  removed."  We  of  the 
South  have  manifest  proof  that  this  is,  indeed,  "a  root  of  bitter- 
nesSf  which  springing  up  has  troubled  us ;  tlie  vine  has  been  of 
the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah. 
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12.  Unglishf  Past  and  Present,  By  Chsnsvix  Trench,  B.  D., 
Author  of  "  The  Study  of  Words,"  "  The  Lessons  on  Pro- 
verbs," &c  Ac.  Redfield,  New  York:  1865:  pp.  207,  12 
mo. 

Further  chapters  "  On  the  Study  of  Words,"  by  a  writer  who 
never  fails  to  delight  and  instruct.  Lect  1.  The  English  a  Com- 
posite Language.  Lect  2.  Gains  ofthe  English  Language.  Lect. 
3.  The  Diminutions  of  the  English  Language.  Lect.  4.  On  chang- 
es in  the  meaning  of  English  words.  Lect  5.  On  the  changed 
spelling  of  English  words. 


18.  The  Bemains  of  the  Mev,  Richard  Cecil:  to  which  is  prefix- 
ed a  view  of  his  character  by  Josiah  Pratt,  B.  D.  F.  A.  S. 
pp.  353, 16  mo.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication. 

We  have  no  need  at  this  day  to  describe  the  merits  of  a  book, 
which  has  long  since  been  received  as  a  religious  classic  It  is, 
of  course,  fragmentary  in  its  character :  but  every  particle  of  gold, 
even  its  dust,  is  precious,  and  the  occasional  thoughts  of  this  God- 
ly man  have  warmed  the  heart  of  many  Christians.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  adoption  by  our  Publication  Board,  and  of  being  thus 
brought  to  many  hearth-stones  throughout  the  land. 


14.  The  Faithful  Mother's  Beward :  A  Narrative  of  the  Conver- 
sion and  happy  death  of  J.  B.,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age ; 
with  an  introduction  by  the  Kev.  Charles  Hodoe,  D.  D* 

The  endorsement  of  Dr.  Hodge^s  name  upon  this  little  book 
may  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  of  its  value.  The  practical  effect  of 
the  narrative  itself  is  to  remove  the  scepticism  which  so  extensive- 
ly prevails  that  young  children  may  not  be  the  subjects  of  tbe 
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Spirit's  saving  influences;  and  to  show  the  connerion  of  them  with 
Parental  fidelity  in  the  early  spiritual  training  of  the  young.  * 


15.  Moral  and  Religious  Anecdotes,  By  Jouk  Wuitecross. 
Pres.  Board  op  Publication:  2  vols.  12  mo.,  pp.  163,  175. 

16.  Devotional  Poetry^  or  Hymns  for  the  Closet  and  the  Social 
Meeting :  Selected  from  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly.  12  mo.,  pp.  32.  Pres.  Board  of 
Publication. 

These  books  are  sufficiently  described  by  their  tides.  From 
the  first  may  be  gleaned  many  striking  illustrations  of  Divine 
truth — and  the  book  will,  doubtless,  be  welcome  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  storing  their  memories  with  illustrative  anecdotes. 

The  brief  collection  of  Hymns  is  very  excellent,  embracing  those 
which  are  always  in  the  hearts,  and  often  upon  the  lips  of  the 
pious.  In  glancing  over  them,  we  cannot  but  give  expression  to 
our  long  cherished  conviction  that  the  Psalmody  of  the  Church 
is  much  too  extensive,  and  embraces  much  that  no  person  will 
ever  use  as  the  vehicle  of  praise.  We  would,  on  our  part,  fireely 
consent  to  have  it  reduced  one  half. 


17.  Sahhathrday  Readings:  or   Children's  own  Sabbath  Book, 

18.  The  Youth's  Visitor:  or  Selections  from  the  Pres,  S,  S.  Vi- 
siter, 

19.  Tlie  Blind  Man  and  the  Pedlar:  or  the  Scoffer  Convicted, 

20.  White  Ides,  and  Little   Oaths,     Minna  and  her  Lamb  and 
Doves, 

21.  7%^  Rose-bud  and  other  Stories,     Dorcas,  a  model  Female 
Portrait, 

All  these  are  contributions  to  the  Juvenile  department  of  the 
Books  of  the  Board  of  Publication ;  which  is  doing  its  utmost  to 
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provide  a  literature  for  this  class,  suitable  for  Sabbath  Schools  and 
Juvenile  libraries  at  Home. 


22.  The  Words  of  Jesus.  By  the  author  of  "The  Morning  and 
Night  Watches,''  Ac  New  York:  Carters.  1854:  pp. 
131,  16  mo. 

Brief  and  appropriate  meditations  upon  the  most  consolatory 
words  of  him  who  spake  unto  us  that  his  joy  might  remain  in  us^ 
and  that  our  joy  might  be  full. 


23.  Presbyterian  Tracts.    Vol.  8, 12  mo.    Prbsbtteezav  Board 

OF  PUBUOATION. 

This  forms  the  eighth  volume  of  a  series  of  Tracts  on  the  Doc- 
trines, order  and  Polity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  subjects 
treated  of  are  all  important  and  in^resting. 


Pamphlets  received,  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  titles  alone 
can  be  given : 

24.  PauV  s  Argument  for  Home  MissioM.    By  Gardinsr  Sprino, 
D.  D.,  L.  L.  D. 

One  of  Dr.  Spring's  most  effective  and  appropriate  sermons. 
26.  The  Bights  of  the  Pulpit,  and  Perils  of  Freedom :  Two  Dis- 
courses preached'  in  Lowell,  Sunday,  June  25th,  1854.  By 
Eden  B.  Foster,  Pastor  of  the  John  Street  Congregational 
Church.     Lowell:  1854. 

The  spirit  of  these  sermons  may  be  known  from  the  following 
sentence:  '*The  Nebraska  bill  is  passed,  and  already  the  South- 
ern fetter  is  on  our  limbs,  the  clanking  of  our  galling  chains  is  in 
our  ears."    Sad  to  say,  these  sormons  were  preached  <m  a  Sun- 
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day :  and  Btill  more  sad,  from  these  teztSi  "  It  is  time  for  the 
Lord  to  work ;  for  they  have  made  void  thy  law.''  **  The  land 
shall  be  utterly  emptied,  and  utterly  spoiled,  because  they  have 
transgressed  the  laws,  changed  the  ordinance,  broken  the  ever- 
lasting covenant."  Was  ever  Scripture  so  perverted  ?  Did  even 
the  Great  Teacher,  Paul,  or  any  apostle  preach  such  a  discourse  I 
We  are  sorry  for  our  brother  so  hard  bestead,  especially  as  he 
intimates  he  must  soon  be  an  exile  from  his  native  shores.  '^  K,** 
says  he,  ''  neither  of  these  three  things  can  happen — if  neither 
pablic  opinion,  nor  a  united  Northern  ballot,  nor  a  peaceful  North- 
em  secession  can  check  the  aggressions  of  Slavery,  and  restore 
the  loss  which  this  Nebraska  robbery  has  wrenched  from  the 
hands  of  Freedom,  then  I  shall  despair  of  my  beloved  country ; 
and,  taking  my  children  by  the  hand.  Providence  permitting,  I 
will  migrate  to  the  country  whence  the  fathers  came  out ;  turn- 
ing, if  possible,  the  pilgrim  tide  backwards,  to  the  land  whence 
the  Puritans  were  driven  by  persecution,  but  now  a  land  more 
free  than  ours.'' 

26.  A  Letter  of  Inquiry  to  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  all  Denomi- 
nations^ on  Slavery,  By  Kev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.,  President 
of  Dartmouth  College.     Boston:  1854. 

The  independence,  vigorous  thought,  and  determination  to  do 
right,  and  maintain  truth  and  justice  in  the  midst  of  fierce  and 
cruel  opposition,  which  this  "  Lietter  of  Inquiry"  exhibits,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  spirit  of  the  preceding  pamphlet,  entitle  the 
venerable  author  to  the  respect  of  all  good  men.  Published  ano- 
nymously at  first,  President  Lord  now  fearlessly  avows  the  au- 
thorsliip,  and  defends  the  impregnable  positions  he  had  assumed. 
That  they  may  prove  a  breakwater  to  the  flood  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  fanaticism  sweeping  over  the  Eastern  States  of  this  Union, 
is  our  earnest  prayer  to  Him  who  ^^stilleth  the  noise  of  the  seas, 
and  the  tumult  of  the  people." 

27.  Oocfs  Way  in  the  Deep:  A  Discourse  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Wreck  of  the  Arctic.  Delivered  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  October  15,  1854.  By  Cortlandt  Van 
Rensselaxr,  D.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education.    Published  by  Bequest.    Philadelphia :  1854. 
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28.  A  Sermon  delivired  before  the  Brainard  Evangelical  Society 
of  Lafayette  College^  Easton^  Pennsylvania^  on  Sabbath  Even- 
ing, July  23,  1854.  By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Allison,  of  Mif- 
fiintown,  Pennsylvania.     Philadelphia:  1854. 

29.  A  Discourse :  Delivered  in  the  Leacock  Presbyterian  Church, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa,,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  November,  23, 
1854,  in  which  is  Sketched  a  History  of  that  Church  and  Con- 
gregation from  1741  to  the  present  time.  By  the  Rev.  P.  J. 
TiMLOw,  Pastor.     Philadelphia:  1865. 

30.  The  Attainments  of  Men  in  Secular  and  Religious  Know- 
ledge, Contrasted :  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Church  of  Rev. 
H.  A.  BoARDMAN,  D.  D.,  on  Sunday,  October  8,  1854.  By 
the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Jones,  Pastor  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian 
Church.     Philadelphia:  1854. 

SI,  Fifty  Tears  a  Pastor :  A  Semi-Centenary  Discourse,  deliT- 
ered  in  the  Spring  Garden  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Dumber  81,  1854.  By  the  Rev.  John  McDowell,  D.  D., 
Pastor.     Philadelphia:  1855. 

The  four  preceding  Discourses  are  from  the  publishing  house  of 
Joseph  M.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  as  specimens  of  Typog- 
raphy, especially  the  two  last  Discourses,  are  creditable  to  the 
taste  and  correctness  of  the  publisher.  The  sermon  of  Mr.  Tim- 
low  belongs  to  that  class  of  Historical  Discourses  so  valuable  and 
interesting  to  their  appropriate  localities.  That  of  Dr.  Jones  is 
on  an  attractive  subject,  which  it  handles  with  ability  and  wis- 
dom. Dr.  McDowelFs  sermon  is  a  review  of  his  own  ministerial 
life  protracted  through  the  unusual  period  of  half  a  century  of  ac- 
tive labour. 

82.  Proceedings  of  the  Union  Missionary  Convention,  held  in 
New  York,  May  4th  and  6th,  1864,  together  with  the  Address 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  at  the  Public  Meeting  in  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  Published  by  order  of  the  Committee.  Fourth 
Thousand.     New  York:  1864. 

An  interesting  memorial  of  tlie  visit  of  Dr.  Duff  to  the  Church- 
es of  America. 

33.  Continuation  of  the  Review  ©/""Nott  <kGLiDDON's  Types  of 
Mankind,^^    By  J.  Bachman,  D.D.,  No.  2.     Charleston :  1866, 
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84.  Patienee  Essential  to  Success :  A  Commencement  Discoune 
preached  in  the  College  Chapel  of  the  Forsyth  Female  Colle- 
griate  Institute,  July  9th,  1854.  By  S.  K.  Talmadoe,  D.  D^ 
President  of  Oglethorpe  University.     Macon,  Ga.     1854. 

35-  7%e  Shadow  and  Sbrrow  of  Savannah :  A  Sermon  preaclied 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Waynesville,  Ga.,  October  8th, 
1854.     Savannah:  1854. 

86.  The  Inauguration  of  the  Rev.  John  McLean,  D.  D.,  Tenth 
President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey^  Wednesday^  June  28, 

1854.  Princeton,  N.  J.:  1834. 

87.  Our  Slaves  should  have  the  Bible:  An  Address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Abbeville  Bible  Society,  at  its  Anniversary,  July,  1854. 
By  Robert  A.  Fair,  Esq.,  Abbeville,  S.  C.  Due  West,  S.  C. 
1854. 

88.  Report  of  Hon.  James  Meacham,  of  the  Special  Committee 
of  thiB  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution^  on  the 
Distribution  of  tlie  Income  of  the  Smithsonian  JFunH  dx. 

Washington:  1854. 

89.  Civil  and  Religious  Toleration :  Speech  of  Hon.  William 
S.  Barry,  of  Mississippi,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, December  18,  1854. 

40.  The  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope  Dangerous  to  the  Religious 
and  Civil  Liberties  of  the  American  Republic :  A  Review  of 
the  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Cuandler,  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  January  10th, 

1855.  Deliverer!  in  tlie  Presbyterian  Church,  Maysville,  Ky., 
on  Sunday  Evening,  February  11,  1856,  by  the  Pastor,  Rev. 
Robert  C.  Grundy,  D.  D.     Maysville,  Ky.:  1865. 

41.  Address  to  the  Ministers^  Elder  a  and  People  Connected  with 
the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  upon  the  subject  of  Systematic  Be- 
neficpnce,     Baltimore:  1854. 

42.  Semi- Centennial  Celebration  of  the  South  Carolina  College : 
Consisting  of  the  Baccalaureate  Address,  by  the  President  of 
the  College,  the  Semi-Centennial  Oration,  by  the  Hon.  J  as.  L. 
PKTioRr,  and  Answers  to  Ijctters  of  Invitation.  Published  by 
order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.     Charleston:  1855. 
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